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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Shelf-help  is  easy 
when  you  become  a 
member  of  QPB. 
QPB  gives  you  an 
exciting  variety  of 
books  to  choose 
from — important 
works  of  fiction  and 
nonfiction,  biogra- 
phies and  histories, 
cookbooks  and 
how-to  books. 

QPB  books  are 
softcover  editions  in 
hardcover  sizes, 
durably  bound  and 
printed  on  fine 
paper.  But  they  cost 
up  to  65%  less  than 
their  hardcover 
counterparts. 

So  join  QPB,  and 
feel  good  about  your 
shelf. 


557.  The  New  York  Times 
Crossword  Puz:le  Omnibus, 
Volume  2.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Will  Weng.  QPB:  $6.95 
108.  Build  Your  Own  Furniture 
Peter  Stamberg.  QPB:  $7.95 
299.  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 
Nicholas  Courtney.  QPB:  $6.95 
312.  The  Key  to  Chinese  Cooking 
Irene  Kuo 

Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB  Ed:  $8.95 

314.  Dakota  Days.  John  Green 

Hardcover:  $15.75  QPB  Ed:  $7.95 

338.  Photography  in  Focus:  A  Basic 

Text  (New  Edition).  Mark  Jacobs  and 

KenKokrda.  QPB:  $10.95 

343.  Freelance  Forever.  Marietta 

Whittlesey.  QPB:  $6.95 

354.  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

of  Eastern  and  Central  North 

America  (Fourth  Edition) 

Roger  Tory  Peterson 

Hardcover:  $13  QPB:  $9.95 

219.  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales  of  Ireland 

Edited  by  W  B.  Yeats.  QPB:  $6.50 
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330.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Frost 

Ed. ted  by  Edward  Connery  Lathem 
Hardcover:  $17. 50  QPB:  $7.95 
135.  Cosmos.  Carl  Sagan 
Hardcover:  $22.95  QPB:  $10.50 
2  50.  Miss  Manners'  Guide  to 
Excruciatingly  Correct  Behavior 
Judith  Martin 

Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $8.95 
407.  In  Search  of  Excellence 
Lessons  from  America's  Best-Run 
Companies.  Thomas  J.  Peters  and 
Robert  H.  Waterman,  Jr. 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $7.95 
393.  Vietnam:  A  History:  The  First 
Complete  Account  of  Vietnam  at  War. 
Stanley  Karnow.  QPB:  $9.95 
378.  The  Natural  Cat 
A  Holistic  Guide  for  Finicky  Owners. 
Anitra  Frazier  w  ith  Norma  Eckroate 
Hardcover:  $12.95  QPB:  $6.95 
383.  Jane  Brody's  The  New  York 
Times  Guide  to  Personal  Health 
Jane  E.  Brody 

Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $9.95 
404.  Listening  to  America 
Stuart  Berg  Flexner 
Hardcover:  $24.95  QPB  Ed:  $1 1.95 
167.  Beard  on  Pasta  and  Beard  on 
Bread  (2  Vols. ,  Boxed)  James  Beard 
Hardcover:  $24.90  QPB  Ed:  $11.95 
170.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
E.  L.  Doctorow 

Hardcover:  $14.95  QPB:  $6.95 
480.  The  Collected  Stories  of 
Eudora  Welty 

Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB  Ed:  $8.95 
486.  Information  Please  Almanac 
Atlas  and  Yearbook  1983. 
Hardcover:  $12.95  QPB:  $4.95 
146.  The  House  Plant  Expert 
Dr.  D.  G.  Hessayon.  QPB:  $6.95 


365.  Growing  Up.  Ru 

ver:  $15  QPB  Ed:  $5.95 


;ll  Baker 

Hardc 

385.  Mastering  the  Art  of  French 
Cooking  (Vol.  II).  Julia  Child, 
Louisette  Bertholle  and  Simone  Beck 
Hardcover:  $20  QPB:  $10.50 
42 1 .  Life  on  Earth:  A  Natural 
History.  David  Attenborough 
Hardcover:  $22.50  QPB  Ed:  $9.95 
151.  The  Lord  of  the  Rings 
(3  Vols.,  Boxed)  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien 
Hardcover:  $35.95  QPB:  $9.95 
575.  Praisesong  for  the  Widow 
Paule  Marshall 

Hardcover:  $13.95  QPB  Ed:  $6.95 
577.  The  Garfield  Treasury- 
Jim  Davis.  QPB:  $6.95 
607.  A  Child  Is  Born 
(Revised  Edition). 
Photographs  by  Lennart  Nilsson 
Hardcover:  $16.95  QPB  Ed:  $7.95 
628.  Garfield  at  Large  and  Garfield 
Gains  Weight.  (2  Vols.)  Jim  Davis 
QPB:  $7.90 

635.  Drawing  on  the  Right  Side  of 
the  Brain:  A  Course  in  Enhancing 
Creativity  and  Artistic  Confidence. 
Betty  Edwards 

Hardcover:  $13.95  QPB:  $7.95 
664.  Putting  Food  By  (Third 
Edition).  Ruth  Hertzbetg,  Beatrice 
Vaughan  and  lanet  Greene 
Hardcover:  $18.95  QPB:  $8.50 
256.  James  Beard's  American 
Cookery.  James  Beard 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $8.50 
283.  The  Structures  of  Everyday- 
Life.  Fernand  Braudel 
Hardcover:  $32  QPB  Ed:  $12.95 
296.  Slouching  Towards  Kalamaioo 
Peter  De  Vries 

Hardcover:  $13.95  QPB  Ed:  $7.50 


Let's  try  each  other  for  6  months. 

Quality  Paperback  Book  Club*  Middletown,  Pa.  17057.  Please 
enroll  me  in  QPB  and  send  the  3  choices  I've  listed  below,  billing  me  only- 
Si  each,  plus  shipping  and  handling  charges.  1  understand  that  I  am  not 
required  to  buy  another  book.  You  will  send  me  the  QPB  Rt?ueu  (if  my 
account  is  in  good  standing)  for  six  months.  If  I  have  not  bought  and  paid 
tor  at  least  one  book  in  every  six-month  periixi,  you  may  cancel  my 
membership.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 

Indicate  by  number  the  V 

3  books  or  sets  you  want.  |  |  |  |  |  | 


Name- 
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(Please  print  clearly) 


QB67- 


Address- 


City- 


.  Apt. 
Zip- 


Prices  generally  higher  in  Canada. 


122.  Collected  Stories  of  Colette 

Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Robert  Phelps 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $10.50 
503.  Jane  Brodv's  Nutrition  Book 
Hardcover:  $17.95  QPB:  $7.95 
542.  How  to  Be  Your  Own  Doctor 
—  Sometimes  (Revised  and  Updated 
Edition).  Keith  W.  Sehnert,  M.D., 
with  Howard  Eisenberg.  QPB:  $6.95 

Join  now.  Pick  any 
3  books  or  sets  for 
$1  each- with  no 
obligation  to  buy 
another  book. 

How  membership  works. 

1.  You  receive  the  QPB  Review 
15  times  each  year  (about  every 
3  Vi  weeks).  Each  issue  reviews  a 
new  Selection,  plus  scores  of 
Alternates. 

2.  If  you  want  the  Selection  do 
nothing.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you 
automatically.  If  you  want  one  of 
more  Alternate  books — or  no 
book  at  all— indicate  your  deci- 
sion on  the  Reply  Form  always 
enclosed  and  return  it  by  the  date 
specified. 

3.  Bonus  books  for  Bonus 
Points.  For  each  softcover  book  or 
set  you  take  (except  for  the  books 
in  this  offer),  you  earn  Bonus 
Points  which  entitle  you  to  choose 
any  of  out  softcover  boob.  You 
pay  only  shipping  and  handling 
charges. 

4.  Return  privilege.  If  the  QPB 

Rewu-  is  delayed  and  you  receive 
the  Selection  without  having  had 
10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may 
return  it  for  credit  at  our  expense. 

5.  Cancellations.  You  may  cancel 
membership  at  any  time  by  notify- 
ing QPB.  We  may  cancel  your 
membership  if  you  elect  not  to 
buy  and  pay  for  at  least  one  book 
in  every  six-month  period. 


The  first 
book  club 
for  smart 
people 
who 

aren't  rich. 


here  in  the  world 
do  doctors  consult 
with  medicine  men, 
clocks  serve  meals, 
locks  save  time, 
musicians  serenade  monkeys, 
and  teapots  fly? 

it  all  happens  on  Smithsonian  World,  a  fascinating  series  of  television  spe- 
cials premiering  at  8  p.m.,  January  18  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

Smithsonian  World  will  show  you  the  world  as  you've  never  seen  it.  Scholars 
and  scientists  will  be  your  guides,  sharing  discoveries  they've  made,  theories 
they've  formulated,  insights  they've  gained  during  their  years  with  Americas 
best-loved  cultural  institution. 

You'll  travel  back  in  time.  Beneath  the  sea.  Behind  the  scenes.  Below  the 
earth's  surface.  Even  beyond  our  galaxy.  The  series  will  explore  communica- 
tion, the  arts,  time  and  motion,  vanishing  species,  architecture  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  life  forms. 

The  host  of  Smithsonian  World  is  author  and  historian  David  McCullough. 

The  James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation,  underwriter  of  this  provocative 
series,  is  a  major  source  of  funding  for  many  educational  projects.  Created  by 
the  aviation  and  space  pioneer  who  founded  McDonnell  Douglas  Corpora- 
tion, the  Foundation  is  committed  to  the  support  of  significant  enterprises 
throughout  the  world. 

Discover  Smithsonian  World,  and  the  world  as  you  know  it  will  never  be 
the  same. 

^HTHSQNlAN  WORLD 

A  PBS  Television  Series  funded  by 
the  James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation. 
Co-produced  by  WETA,  Washington,  D.C. 

and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  y 
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The  Heritage  Club  Presents... 


Five  Ways  to  Recognize  the  Outstanding 
Value  of  Heritage  Club  Fine  Books 

Heirloom  editions  of  the  classics  at  only  $15.50  each. 


At  the  convenient  rate  of  one  book  pe 
month,  you  can  acquire  an  heirloom 
of  the  world's  greatest  works  of  literal 
the  classic  works  of  TwairiPoe.  Ha 
foyce.  Tolstoy,  Dante.  Melville.  Hardy 


For  more  than  40  years,  The  Heritage  Club  has  offered  a 
combination  of  advantages  unmatched  by  any  other 
classics  library.. .and  at  an  outstanding  value. 

1 Important  Books  of  Exceptional  Beauty  and 
Elegance — Each  a  Work  of  Art  and  a  Great 
Work  of  Literature. 

Throughout  the  world,  Heritage  Club  books  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  definitive  editions  of  the  world's  greatest  classics.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  not  only  masterpieces  of  literature,  but 
masterpieces  of  the  book  crafting  art  as  well. 

Over  the  years,  The  Heritage  Club  has  orchestrated  the  talents 
of  the  world's  most  renowned  artists,  typographers,  designers, 
binders  and  printers  to  produce  books  which  rank  among  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Indeed,  Heritage  books 
have  repeatedly  captured  top  design  awards  and  honors  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  have  even  been 
exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

When  you  display  Heritage  Club  books  on  your  shelves,  you 
will  enjoy  deep  feelings  of  pride.  For  these  are  fine  books  without 
compromise.  Together,  they  form  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
library  that  lends  color,  taste  and  dignity  to  your  home. 


Original  Art  Created  Exclusively  for  Herit. 
Editions  by  the  World's  Greatest  Artists, 
Picasso,  Rockwell,  Grant  Wood  and  others 


One  of  30  Picas  so  drawings  in  Lvsistrata 


The  Heritage  Club  has,  over  the  years,  commissioned  leading 
figures  in  the  arts  to  illustrate  each  volume.  Hence,  Heritage 
editions  abound  with  magnificent  original  works— all  designed 
increase  the  pleasure  you  and  your  family  derive  from  each  bo 
It  is  a  sheer  delight,  for  example,  while  reading  the  immortal 


Sherl,hk  Holmes  as  seen 
by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


Greek  comedy,  Lysistrata,  to  see 
the  beautiful  young  women  and 
courageous  warriors  of  ancient 
Athens  through  the  eyes  of  Pablo 
Picasso.  The  original  works  he 
created  expressly  for  this  book 
now  hang  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

To  illustrate  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn, 
The  Heritage  Club,  in  1936,  com- 
missioned exclusive  works  by  Nor- 
man Rockwell.  For  who  better 
than  the  warm  and  witty  Rocknell 
«M  could  capture  the  mischief  of  Tom 
™  and  Huck  in  their  meanderings 
along  Twain's  beloved  Mississippi. 

If  any  publisher,  including 
ourselves,  tried  to  create  such  a  magni- 
ficent classics  library  today,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  at  this  price.  We  can 
do  so  only  because  we  long  ago  ac- 
quired the  rights  to  the  priceless  art  of 
Picasso,  Rockwell  and  others,  before 
the  peak  of  their  fame. 


^  Exclusive  Introductions  by  the  Twentieth 
|  Century's  Leading  Literary  Figures. 
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more  than  four  decades,  Heritage  has  also  engaged  the  leading 
ilars  and  critics  of  our  time  to  write  introductions  to  every 
tage  book.  Giants  of  the  literary  world  such  as  Sinclair  Lewis, 
rnton  Wilder,  A.A.  Milne,  Clifton  Fadiman,  Theodore  Dreiser 
others  will  give  you  priceless  insights  into  each  author's  life 
times,  and  the  literary  treasures  a  careful  reader  can  unearth 
■  knows  where  to  look.  These  masterful  essays  give  you  a 
htened  appreciation  of  each  great  book. 


Heritage  Club  Books  are  Among  the  Best 
Made  Books  in  the  World. 


ipare  a  Heritage  edition  to  the  usual  book  on  your  shelf  and 
will  be  astonished  by  the  obvious  differences. 
du  will  note,  for  example,  the  covers  are  thick  and  sturdy.  They 
■  curl  or  warp  as  do  those  of  ordinary  books.  The  papers  are 
■ptionally  heavy  and  meant  to  last  100  years  without  cracking 
arning  yellow.  In  binding,  the  pages  are  meticulously  thread- 
n.  Then,  each  book  is  reinforced  to  afford  a  double  measure  of 
ngth  and  durability. 


legant  Hipe  lues 
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5 Heritage  Club  Books  Come  with  the  Many 
Extra  Benefits  of  Club  Membership.. .All  for 
Only  $15.50  a  Book. 

Heritage  Club  Membership  is  a  refreshing  alternative  to  other 
book  clubs.  Here's  how: 

As  a  member,  you  will  receive,  upon  joining,  a  Prospectus  of  the 
Club's  upcoming  titles.  You  can  freely  choose  only  those  you  want 
to  receive,  which  will  then  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month. 
You  may  return  any  book  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time. 

You  will  also  enjoy  several  delightful  "extras"... 

You'll  receive  a  bonus  book  just  for  |oining.  This  free  bonus 
volume  will  speak  far  more  persuasively  than  any  magazine 
announcement  can  about  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Heritage 
books.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied,  simply  return  it. 
Your  membership  will  be  cancelled  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  If 
you  are  delighted  with  your  bonus  book,  you  may  then  receive 
other  volumes  for  just  $15.50  each. 

A  copy  of  The  Sandglass  accompanies 
each  edition,  providing  fascinating 
background  information  pn 
the  book,  author,  designer, 
artist,  and  printer.  Bonus  hook  ji 

fo,  joini 


The  Sandglass  guide 
certifies  the  "pedigree"  of 
each  volume  with  details  of 
Us  unique  design  and 
production 


Lxtm  heavu  paikagmg 
assures  delivery  in 
perfect  condition 


Prospectus  lets  you  choose 
only  the  classics  you  want 


The  Heritage  Club's  toll-free  phone  number  lets  you  have  any 
question  or  problem  about  membership  handled  quickly  and 
personally. 

Doubly-reinforced  shipping  cartons,  designed  for  each  book, 
assure  that  your  books  will  arrive  in  mint  condition. 

Prompt  Action  Required 

To  accept  this  invitation,  you  need  only  complete  the  Member- 
ship Application  and  return  it  promptly.  But,  you  must  act  now  to 
take  advantage  of  this  bonus  book  offer  and  begin  acquiring  your 
own  library  of  the  world's  greatest  books  in  lasting  heirloom 
editions. 


Membership  Application  2  04 

THE  HERITAGE  CLUB  No  Payment  Required 

47  Richards  Avenue  Simply  mail  this 

Norwalk,  Conn.  06857  application 
YES!  I  want  to  join  the  Heritage  Club  and  begin  building  my  own  personal  library 
of  the  greatest  books  of  all  time 

Send  me  my  FREE  first  volume.  Assuming  this  book  is  satisfactory,  I  will  then  send 
$15.S0(plus  shipping  and  handling)  to  pay  for  the  next  volume  in  my  Heritage 
library.  I  will  continue  to  receive  a  volume  per  month  for  as  long  as  I  continue  my 
membership  I  understand  that  1  may  return  any  book  within  30  days  for  a  refund, 
and  that  either  party  may  cancel  this  subscription  agreement  at  any  time. 
Further,  if  the  first  volume  does  not  meet  with  my  approval,  I  will  return  it  and  owe 
you  nothing,  and  mv  membership  will  automatically  be  cancelled. 
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Accurate  ligU 


Sylvia  Ann  Hewlett's  article  ["Child 
Carelessness,"  Harper's,  November 
1983]  reached  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence in  our  house.  The  November 
issue  of  Harper's  arrived  as  I  was 
explaining  to  my  first-grader's 
skeptical  home-room  mother  that, 
since  I  was  unable  to  locate  trans- 
portation for  my  son  to  the  only 
adequate  after-school  child  care 
we  have  been  able  to  find,  I  must 
spend  every  moment  he  is  in  school 
trying  to  cram  eight  hours  of  work 
into  a  six-hour  day,  and  therefore 
I  would  not  be  able  to  take  off  Wed- 
nesday to  serve  as  teacher's  assist- 
ant or  to  cancel  my  Thursday  busi- 
ness appointments  to  drive  seven 
children  to  see  a  pumpkin  patch. 

Oh,  to  be  Susan,  thought  I,  with 
my  children  happily  ensconced  in 
a  Scandinavian  day-care  program 
and  my  editors  kept  on  a  leash 
by  the  government. 

Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  much 
of  Susan's  income  goes  to  her 
government  to  support  those  day-care 
programs  and  to  underwrite  all  those 
paid  months  off  from  her  job.  Can 
Susan  depreciate  her  word  proc- 
essor  or  her  desk?  Is  Susan  allowed 
to  write  off  part  of  the  cost  of  her 
office  and  office  supplies?  Can  she 
write  off  her  mileage  or  depreciate  her 
vehicle,  and  claim  working  lunches 
with  colleagues  or  clients  for  tax 
deductions?  If  she  ran  a  tiny  business 
as  a  freelance  writer,  as  I  do, 
would  her  government  regard  her 
as  a  greedy  capitalist  elitist?  How 
much  does  she  take  home  at  the 
end  of  a  pay  period,  and  how 
much  does  it  cost  to  live  in  Sweden? 

Hewlett  struck  a  loud  and  familiar 
chord  with  me,  but  I  wish  she  had 
answered  some  of  these  questions. 
Difficult  as  I  find  my  circumstances 
in  the  absence  of  good  year-round 
child  care,  I'd  like  to  know  all  the 
possibilities  before  taking  steps  that 
could  make  things  worse  instead 
of  better. 

Millicent  V.  Hay 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Having  been  a  subscriber  to 
Harper's  since  my  undergraduate 
days,  an  editor  of  the  Frozen 
Food  Executive,  and  a  reasonably 
close  business  associate  of  the  Messrs 
Rich,  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
and  a  certain  self-satisfied  sense  of 
personal  continuity  David  Owen's 
insights  while  adrift  on  "the  cutting 
edge  of  pudding  technology"  ["The 
Soul  of  a  New  Dessert,"  Harper's, 
November  1983]. 

Owen  shed  accurate  light  on 
two  of  the  most  dynamic  and  highly 
regarded  business  minds  in  the 
frozen-food  industry.  He  also  cap- 
tures some  of  the  personality,  style, 
and  uncanny  ability  to  turn  disaster 
into  fortune  for  which  the  Riches 
are  famous.  An  excellent  article  in 
an  excellent  issue  of  Harper's. 

Robert  J.  Philbin 
President 

Hershey,  Philbin  &  MacMillan 
Harrisburg,  Pa 


Sad  times 


I  was  saddened  by  James  Wolcott's 
parenthetical  announcement  in  his 
review  of  Philip  Larkin's  poetry 
["Philip  Larkin's  Enormous  Yes," 
Harper's,  November  1983]  that  he 
has  written  his  last  column  for 
Harper's.  I  discovered  Wolcott's 
crisp,  clear,  imaginative,  playful, 
insightful,  and  enormously  enter- 
taining as  well  as  deeply  meaning- 
ful essays  about  a  year  ago  when  I 
first  subscribed  to  Harper's. 

William  E.  Robbins 
Kenosha,  Wis 


Report  from  the  Letters  Lady 

Just  room  for  one  short  item  this 
month:  we're  happy  to  announce  that 
Life  and  Times  of  Michael  K,  by 
J.  M.  Coetzee,  which  was  excerpted 
in  the  September  1983  issue  of 
Harper's  under  the  title  "The  War 
and  Michael  K,"  has  won  the  pres- 
tigious Booker  prize  for  fiction 
awarded  every  year  in  Britain  to  the 
best  work  published  in  English.  ■ 


CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


RECALLS:  WHY  THEY  OCCUR. 
HOW  TO  ANSWER  ONE  ON  YOUR  CAR. 


When  General  Motors  orders 
i  recall,  we  believe  we  are  pro- 
dding an  important  service  to 
)ur  customers  and  showing 
igain  how  GM  stands  behind 
ts  products. 

Every  car  we  manufacture 
las  14,000  or  so  parts  which 
must  be  interchangeable. 
Although  the  reliability  of  parts 
m  GM  cars  rivals  that  of  the  parts 
we  supply  for  lunar  rockets  or 
for  commercial  jets,  problems 
sometimes  occur  and  probably 
always  will. 

You  can't  repeal  the  law 
of  probability.  Somewhere  a 
machine  tool  may  wear  unex- 
pectedly fast,  or  a  material  may 
have  an  invisible  contamination. 

General  Motors  tests  its 
vehicles  for  millions  of  the  dirt- 
iest, dustiest,  roughest,  coldest, 
hottest  miles  imaginable.  We 
even  put  our  newly  developed 
vehicles  and  parts  into  thou- 
sands of  taxis  and  other  fleets 
in  dozens  of  locations  all  over 
North  America.  The  goal:  to  put 
on  real-life  mileage  fast.  But 
even  this  is  not  the  same  as 
billions  of  miles  driven  by  cus- 
tomers through  every  possible 
road,  climate  and  maintenance 
condition. 

Then  the  law  of  probability 
comes  into  play,  especially  since 
we  produce  millions  more 
vehicles  for  North  America 
than  any  other  manufacturer. 
Although  all  car  and  truck  manu- 
facturers—both foreign  and  do- 
mestic—have recalls,  we're  a 
little  more  noticeable  because  of 
our  numbers. 


If  you  receive  a  recall  notice 
on  your  car,  you  may  feel  like 
taking  a  gamble  and  ignoring 
it.  Please  don't.  Answer  it 
promptly.  Follow  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  letter.  Recalls  are 
initiated  to  protect  your  safety 
or  to  keep  your  car  in  good 
running  order. 

We  publicize  recalls  so  car 
owners  will  be  aware  of  them. 
By  federal  regulation,  General 
Motors  has  to  notify  owners  by 
letter  and  report  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  progress  of  a  recall 
for  18  months.  We  go  beyond 
the  federal  requirements.  GM 
dealers  send  follow-up  letters 
to  owners  if  no  response  is 
received  the  first  time.  In  addi- 
tion, GM  dealers  can  use  our 
CRIS  (Computerized  Recall 
Identification  System)  to  tell 
you  instantly  of  any  recall  work 
necessary  on  a  vehicle  recalled 
during  the  last  7  years.  This  is 
important  to  know  when  buying 
a  used  car.  Ask  any  GM  dealer 
for  this  information. 

If  you  hear  on  television 
or  radio  of  a  recall  which  you 
think  applies  to  your  car, 
please  follow  these  steps  for 
your  convenience. 
—First,  wait  until  you  receive 
a  letter  from  us  saying  your 
car  has  been  recalled.  It  may 
take  some  time  before  mail- 
ing lists  can  be  compiled  and 
parts  can  be  distributed  to  the 
dealers. 
— Then  call  your  dealer  and  give 
him  the  recall  campaign  num- 
ber supplied  in  the  letter.  He 
will  arrange  an  appointment 
to  have  the  repairs  made.  This 
could  save  you  time  and  could 
help  the  dealer  to  schedule  his 
busy  service  department. 


If  you  have  read  or  heard 
in  the  media  about  a  recall 
campaign,  but  don't  receive 
a  letter  within  a  month,  ask 

your  dealer  to  check  the  dealer 
bulletin  or  CRIS  to  see  if  your 
vehicle  is  affected.  Give  the 
dealer  your  vehicle  identifica- 
tion number,  which  you'll  find 
on  your  car's  title,  registration 
or  warranty  folder.  It  can  also  be 
found  on  the  instrument  panel 
just  inside  the  windshield  on 
the  driver's  side. 

There  are  cases  in  which 
the  auto  manufacturers  and  the 
government  differ  over  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  problem.  And  these 
instances  sometimes  receive  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  But  such 
situations  are  the  exception. 

Almost  all  of  our  recalls 
are  voluntarily  started  by 
General  Motors  before  the 
government  is  involved. 

If  your  car  needs  to  be  re- 
called for  any  reason,  please  don't 
ignore  the  notice.  Taking  care 
of  those  problems  in  your  car  is 
good  for  you  and  good  for  us. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  that  builds  them. 


GM 


MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


THE  GREAT  SINGER 

The  ultimate  treasury  of  the  great  popular  vocalists— with  the  star 
the  songs,  the  great  recordings  of  our  time! 

Issued  on  true  audiophile  records  or  cassettes 
of  unsurpassed  quality,  clarity,  brilliance,  and  fidelity. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  all-star  collec 
the  greatest  hits  by  the  greatest  s 
of  our  time.  Bing  Crosby,  Tony  Bt 
Lena  Home,  Patti  Page,  Judy  Go 
Rosemary  Clooney.  And... 

Vic  Damone,  Johnny  Mathis, 
Williams,  Mel  Torme,  Ella  Fitz, 
Peggy  Lee,  Jo  Stafford,  plus.. . 

Sarah  Vaughan,  Dinah  Shore, 
Armstrong,  Bessie  Smith,  Dorisi 
Joe  Williams,  Eddie  Fisher,  Mm 
Whiting,  June  Christy,  Billie  Holi 

And  on  and  on  through  the 
honor  roll  of  the  great  vocali 
our  time. 


iow,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  great  male 
i  female  vocalists  will  be  brought  to- 
her  in  a  single  definitive  collection, 
ese  are  the  original  recordings  by  the 
ginal  artists  and  bands.  And  thanks  to 
ent,  revolutionary  advances  in  record- 
;  technology,  these  original  recordings 
1  sound  incredibly  full,  rich,  clear  and 
ve. 

The  music  you  love... 
in  the  collection  of  a  lifetime! 
ink  Sinatra  will  step  out  in  front  of 
e  Harry  James  Orchestra  and  sing  the 
lgs  that  launched  a  career  like  no  other 
'^  show  business.  Tony  Bennett  will  pour 
'1  ■  heart  and  soul  into  the  words  and 
"  isic  of,  among  others,  Rags  to  Riches, 
!  cause  of  You,  I  Left  My  Heart  in  San 
<  mcisco.  The  legendary  Judy  Garland 
\  11  be  represented  by,  to  name  just  a 
iple,  Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow  and 
j  e  Man  That  Got  Away. 

\ndy  Williams  will  delight  you  with 
j  )  many  hits  including  Moon  River  and 
|  mewhere,  My  Love.  And  the  list  goes 
J  and  on . . .  Lena  Home  singing  Stormy 
|  lather... Johnny  Mathis  and  Misty... 
'  la  Fitzgerald's  A-Tisket  A-Tasket  and 
-time  favorite  after  all-time  favorite  by 
ng  Crosby.  In  all,  the  collection,  cover- 
?  the  spectacular  performances  of  all  the 
eat  singers,  is  the  greatest  galaxy  of  stars 
d  popular  music  talent  ever  assembled. 

A  collection  you  simply  could  not 
duplicate  on  your  own! 

le  Easton  Press  has  enlisted  the  coopera- 
>n  of  all  the  major  record  labels,  whose 
iults  contain  the  original  master  record- 
gs.  Also,  many  smaller  companies  — 
en  private  collectors — have  been  sought 
it  for  special  recordings  that  have  been 
lavailable  for  years.  There's  even  some 
dio  and  concert  material  that  has  seldom 
;en  commercially  available  before. 


The  finest  records  and  cassettes 
today's  technology  can  produce! 

As  appropriate,  original  recordings  will  be 
engineered  for  clarity,  brilliance  and  full 
frequency  fidelity,  using  computer-aided 
technology.  Equalizers  and  other  electronic 
devices  will  clean  away  extraneous  noises 
and  restore  the  widest  possible  dynamic 
range. 

Each  record  will  be  pressed  using  the 
finest  virgin  vinyl.  The  vinyl  will  be  spe- 
cially formulated  with  its  own  anti-static 
element  and  will  contain  other  compounds 
to  make  the  disk  surfaces  virtually  silent. 

Records  or  tapes,  you  will  hear  the  differ- 
ence—even  if  your  recordings  are  played 
on  ordinary  equipment. 

Library-style  albums  will  display 
and  protect  the  entire  collection. 

Each  album  will  consist  of  four  records 
(or  four  cassettes),  each  stored  in  a  spe- 
cially designed  sleeve  that  resists  dust  and 
repels  static.  The  album  itself  will  be  an 
elegant  library-style  slipcase  design.  Each 
album  will  be  accompanied  by  expertly- 
written  commentaries  —  to  enhance  your 
appreciation  of  the  singers  and  the  music. 

Reservations  now  being  accepted. 

THE  GREAT  SINGERS  is  available  only 
by  registered  subscription,  directly  from 
The  Easton  Press.  The  original  issue  price 
is  just  $10.25  per  record  —  which  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  other  premium- 
quality  records  selling  for  as  much  as 
$20.  This  favorable  price  is  guaranteed  for 
the  first  two  years.  As  a  subscriber,  you 
will  receive  one  album  (four  records  or 
four  cassettes)  every  two  months,  and  you 
will  be  billed  in  two  convenient  monthly 
installments. 

Naturally,  your  satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teed; you  may  cancel  your  subscription  at 
any  time. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  indeed — a  col- 
lection to  bring  back  memories,  and  share 
with  family  and  friends.  Why  forego  the 
pleasure?  Send  us  your  reservation  today. 


Why  these  premium-quality 
audiophile  recordings  will 
sound  superior  to  ordinary 
recordings  on  the  equipment 

you  presently  have. 
A  whole  new  generation  of  elec- 
tronic technology  has  made  pos- 
sible a  whole  new  generation  of 
audiophile  records.  Until  now, 
though,  true  audiophile  records 
have  been  mostly  limited  to  class- 
ical and  symphonic  recordings. 

But  THE  GREAT  SINGERS  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  new  tech- 
nology— creating  a  major  collec- 
tion of  popular  music  on  trueaudio- 
phile  pressings.  First,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  original  master  recordings 
will  be  studio  engineered  to  cap- 
ture the  widest  possible  dynamic 
range.  Extraneous  noises  will  be 
electronically  eliminated. 

The  records  themselves  will  be 
pressed  to  the  most  exacting  stan- 
dards. Only  expensive  virgin  vinyl 
(not  recycled)  will  be  used.  Each 
122-gram  record  will  be  approx- 
imately 10-12%  heavier  than  a 
normal  record.  This  is  important, 
because  a  heavier  record  is  warp- 
resistant. 

Quality  monitoring  will  be  as 
stringent  as  possible.  The  result 
will  be  records  that  are  rigid,  ab- 
solutely flat  for  greater  contact 
with  your  turntable  mat,  resistant 
to  static  and  dust,  and  less  suscep- 
tible to  wear.  Surface  noise  will  be 
virtually  nonexistent. 
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47  Richards  Avenue  THE  f^RFAT  QIM^PRQ        No  payment  required. 

Norwalk,  Conn.  06857  •  nC  VjnL_M  I   Oil  MUCnO  We        bin  you 

Please  send  me  the  first  album  of  "The  Great  Singers,"  a  collection  of  premium  quality  records  in 
library-style  hard  cover  albums  and  reserve  a  subscription  in  my  name.  Further  albums  will  be  sent 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  other  month  at  the  original  issue  price  of  $10.25*  per  record.  This  price  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  next  two  full  years. 

I  will  pay  for  each  four  record  album  as  billed  in  two  convenient  monthly  installments.  I  understand 
that  I  may  return  any  album  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  for  replacement  or  refund,  and  that 
either  party  may  cancel  this  subscription  at  any  time.  'Pius  95c  per  record  for  shipping  and  handling 

□  Check  here  to  receive  Dolbyt  encoded,  chromium  dioxide  tape  cassettes.  Same  subscription  plan, 

$1.00  extra  per  Cassette.  ^Trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories. 

□  As  a  convenience,  please  charge  each  monthly  installment  to  my  credit  card,  starting  when  my 
first  album  is  shipped: 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard  


Expiration  Date 


Name  

Address  _ 

City  

Signature . 


State. 


Zip. 


(All  reservations  are  subject  to  acceptance.) 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


LETTER  TO 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 
Notes  on  a  Newer  Journalism. 


Late  last  summer  I  again  be- 
came editor  of  Harper's  mag- 
azine, and  within  a  matter  of 
days  I  had  letters  from  sev- 
eral correspondents  offering  expla- 
nations. They  had  seen  the  news  in 
the  papers  (a  brief  item  somewhat 
garbled  in  transmission),  and  it 
amused  them  to  propose  variant 
readings  of  the  text.  A  woman  in 
California  said  that  she  had  been 
informed  by  reliable  sources  that 
I  had  gone  to  Paris  in  search  of  a 
missing  author  and  there  had  been 
held  for  ransom  in  the  Hotel 
Meurice  by  agents  in  the  pay  of  The 
Atlantic.  Another  reader  said  it  was 
well  known  in  southern  Kansas  that 
I  had  fallen  afoul  of  the  CIA  and 
so  had  been  condemned  to  spend 
two  years  in  earnest  discussion  at 
the  Aspen  Institute. 

I  mention  the  letters  as  evidence 
of  a  sardonic  and  not  so  random 
constituency  that  still  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  read  the  small  print.  What  I 
missed  during  my  sabbatical  from 
Harper's  was  the  correspondence 
with  its  readers,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  them  in  their  customary  good 
humor.  The  editing  of  Harper's  I 
construe  as  a  joint  venture  employ- 
ing both  reader  and  writer.  Without 
the  one,  the  other  might  as  well 
watch  television.  Although  familiar 
with  this  truth  before  leaving  the 
magazine,  I  was  reminded  of  it 
when  writing  for  publications  of 
large  circulation  that  lacked  for 
nothing  except  an  audience.  The 
editors  were  polite,  the  fees  gen- 
erous, the  offices  modishly  fur- 
nished, the  views  invariably  south. 
But  no  matter  how  nominally  "con- 
troversial" the  topic  in  hand  and 
no  matter  how  expensive  the  paper 
or  how  misleading  the  headlines, 


no  reader  ever  bothered  to  reply. 
The  words  vanished  without  trace. 
Published  in  Harper's,  the  identical 
article  or  essay  would  have  attract- 
ed as  many  as  a  hundred  denials, 
confirmations,  glosses,  counterargu- 
ments, and  further  references.  Nor 
would  the  responses  have  been  pred- 
icated on  the  author's  celebrity.  The 
unknown  writer  could  count  on  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  same  conversation 
with  writers  unequivocally  famous. 

The  gaudy  facades  of  the  big  me- 
dia often  conceal  a  vast  silence,  and 
when  I  try  to  imagine  the  condition 
of  the  audience  measured  out  in 
Nielsen  ratings,  I  think  of  a  bleak 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  winter  of 
1963  at  the  Gaiety  Theater  in  Bal- 
timore. Commissioned  by  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  to  report  the 
decline  of  vaudeville  as  an  Amer- 
ican art,  I  had  been  traveling  for 
a  month  with  a  burlesque  troupe 
consisting  of  a  straight  man,  two 
clowns,  and  three  girls  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  known  as  "exotics." 

On  the  Sunday  in  question  the 
troupe  performed  the  2  p.m.  mat- 
inee before  an  audience  numbering 
precisely  three.  All  were  gentlemen 
wearing  hats  and  ample  raincoats. 
They  had  arranged  themselves  in  an 
equilateral  triangle  in  the  first  twelve 
rows,  and  they  were  so  placed  that 
none  could  see  the  others'  eyes.  It 
was  a  cold  day,  and  the  gold  paint 
peeling  from  the  plaster  cupids  on 
both  sides  of  the  stage  contributed 
to  a  feeling  of  mildew  and  regret. 

The  show  was  cast  in  an  archaic 
form  of  the  sequence  subsequently 
made  into  the  formula  for  prime- 
time  television — clown  followed  by 
girl  followed  by  clown  by  girl.  The 
clowns  were  men  in  their  late  seven- 
ties who  told  very  old  and  very  fun- 


ny jokes.  As  soon  as  they  bounced 
onto  the  stage,  wearing  plaid  sttits 
and  sneakers  of  outrageous  size,  the 
three  customers  out  front  picked  up 
newspapers  and  studied  the  racing 
or  basketball  results  until  the  clowns, 
accompanied  by  no  applause,  exited 
not  quite  so  heartily  as  they  had 
entered. 

The  conventions  of  the  period  re- 
quired the  exotics  to  perform  three 
dances,  the  first  in  evening  gown, 
the  second  in  fetching  degrees  of  un- 
dress, the  third  in  the  nude.  Some- 
where in  the  second  chorus  of  the 
second  dance,  the  gentlemen  in  the 
audience  noisily  folded  their  news- 
papers, stuffed  them  into  the  pockets 
of  their  coats,  and  then,  apparently 
without  prior  arrangement,  with- 
drew, either  from  the  same  or  an- 
other pocket,  heavy  German  binoc- 
ulars. These  they  slowly  lifted  into 
focus,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  act 
their  heads  never  moved.  They  held 
their  binoculars  on  the  objects  of 
mystery  with  hands  as  grim  as 
Ahab's  on  the  telescope  through 
which  he  marked  the  wandering  of 
the  white  whale.  When  the  music 
stopped,  none  of  the  gentlemen  ut- 
tered so  much  as  a  single  sound. 

It  is  their  silence  that  I  remem- 
ber, a  silence  that  I  associate  with 
the  immobile  and  trancelike  state 
of  a  television  audience.  The  mass 
media  can  perform  any  number  of 
wonders,  but  to  whom  do  they  speak, 
and  in  what  language?  The  ques- 
tions lead  to  the  paradox  implicit 
in  the  technologies  of  modern  com- 
munication. Harassed  by  data  of 
all  denominations,  surrounded  by  a 
din  of  images,  people  revert  to  a 
primitive  exchange  of  signs.  Given 
too  much  to  read,  they  tend  to  read 
as  little  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  eas- 
ier to  watch  "Monday  Night  Foot- 
ball" and  to  hope  that  at  the  next 
conference  or  cocktail  party  some- 
body will  turn  up  with  an  author- 
itative bit  of  gossip  descended  from 
James  Reston  or  Alexander  Haig. 
Despite  the  miracles  of  the  new 
data  bases  and  computer  systems, 
we  seem  to  know  less  than  we  did 
when  we  sealed  letters  with  wax 
and  waited  eight  months  for  a  reply 
from  London.  Fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple find  the  time  even  to  glance  at 
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PAC  Americana 


Before  1972  it  was  perfectly  legal  for 
a  candidate  for  office  to  accept  a  campaign 
contribution  of  any  amount  without 
disclosing  the  amount  or  source  of  the 
money.  It  was  an  era  of  millionaire 
contributors,  ''laundered  money,"  and 
large  cash  campaign  transactions. 

Campaign  financing  was  badly  in  need 
of  reform.  And  reform  came— first,  with 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1972,  and  then 
with  subsequent  laws  that  grew  out  of 
Watergate-related  investigations.  These 
laws  cleaned  up  the  system.  They  required 
disclosure  of  political  funding,  established 
limits  on  contributions  to  candidates  for 
federal  office,  and  reformed  the  rules 
under  which  people  could  group  together 
under  political  action  committees. 

Popularly  called  PACs,  these  committees 
are  voluntary  associations  of  like-minded 
individuals  who  contribute  to  a  joint 
campaign  fund.  They  do  so  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  their  effectiveness  with 
issues  and  candidates  they  care  about. 
There  are  PACs  for  labor,  business, 
civil  rights,  the  elderly,  professional, 
environmental  and  consumer  groups, 
and  many  other  groups.  Joining  a  PAC 
is  one  way  people  have  of  exercising 
their  freedom  of  speech. 

The  federal  government  has  established 
very  strict  restrictions  for  all  PACs, 
particularly  for  corporate  PACs.  These 
restrictions  have  been  observed.  There's 
not  been  a  single  scandal  involving  a 
corporate  PAC  since  the  campaign 
financing  reforms  of  the  1970s  paved 
the  way  for  the  growth  of  PACs. 


Despite  this  impressive  record,  PACs 
have  come  under  criticism.  The  core  of 
the  argument  against  them  is  that  they 
exert  too  much  influence  in  the  political 

process. 

Actually  PACs  contribute  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  of  federal  election 
costs  and  corporate  PACs  account  for 
only  8%  of  those  costs.  The  average 
corporate  PAC  contribution  to  a  candidate 
for  federal  office  in  1981-82  was  $657. 
The  average  cost  of  that  candidate's 
campaign  was  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

PACs  are  scarcely  the  dominant  factor 
in  campaigns  that  they  are  accused  of 
being.  One  assumes  that  PACs  exert 
some  influence.  Otherwise  people 
would  not  join  them.  But  "too  much'' 
influence?  With  8%?  Hardly! 

PACs  are  people.  What  influence 
people  exert  through  PACs  has  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  monied  interests 
who  did  dominate  the  political  process 
before  the  reforms  of  the  1970's 
created  the  modern  PAC.  By  accumulating 
contributions  from  donors,  many  of 
whom  never  gave  before,  PACs  have 
brought  more  Americans  into  the 
political  process.  This  represents  a 
welcome  shift  toward  the  grassroots. 
The  people  who  give  to  PACs  are 
more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
campaigns  and  to  vote.  The  additional 
money  they  bring  to  campaigns  increases 
competition  for  office  and  the  quality 
of  the  campaigns. 

'  'Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing 
of  freedom,"  Thomas  Paine  wrote, 
"must .  .  .  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
supporting  it." 
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the  papers.  The  periodicals  gather 
like  unwelcome  cousins  in  the  hall; 
the  memorandums,  the  books,  the 
abstracts,  the  briefing  papers  collect 
in  briefcases  that  people  would  rath- 
er not  open.  They  find  it  easy  to 
forget  how  or  why  events  came  to 
pass.  The  times  seem  to  get  more 
complicated,  but  the  language  in 
which  to  render  or  illuminate  those 
times  seems  to  get  either  too  simple- 
minded  or  too  abstruse.  In  the  mass 
media  the  language  deteriorates  into 
slogan  and  salable  cliche;  in  the 
more  rarefied  atmospheres  of  the 
specialized  media  the  language  be- 
comes so  recondite  or  technical  as 
to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  archduke.  The  loss  of 
a  common  language  in  which  the 
numerous  American  publics  can  ad- 
dress one  another  coincides  with  the 
loss  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
common  interest. 

How  then  to  arrange  the 
bewildering  fragments  of 
thought  and  experience  into 
a  plausible  design?  Social 
critics  as  well  as  presidents  of  mul- 
tinational corporations  routinely 
mention  the  "interconnectedness  of 
things"  and  the  "interdependence 
of  the  global  community,"  but  what 
do  the  phrases  mean  and  who  can 
translate  them  into  an  idea  that 
people  can  grasp?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  formulate  believable  gen- 
eralizations in  a  universe  of  spe- 
cializations that  recede  from  one 
another  literally  at  the  speed  of 
light?  The  solving  of  this  problem 
belongs  among  the  principal  tasks 
of  the  next  twenty  years.  It  is  a 
problem  not  only  for  magazine  ed- 
itors but  also  for  bellhops,  bond 
salesmen,  politicians,  and  generals. 
Much  of  the  religious  ferment 
abroad  in  the  world  reflects  the 
longing  for  meaningful  generaliza- 
tion, for  answers,  for  ideals  that 
hold  their  shape  in  the  dissolving 
images  of  yesterday's  news. 

The  environmentalists  long  ago 
learned  to  speak  of  ecosystems  that 
sustain  the  balances  of  power  among 
the  organisms  of  the  natural  world. 
Analogous  and  equally  subtle  lines 
of  connection  run  through  the  cul- 


tural and  political  provinces  of  ex- 
perience, binding  together  the  econ- 
omies of  nations  and  the  gravita- 
tional fields  of  human  thought.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  make  these  lines 
visible?  Most  people  know,  instinc- 
tively if  not  because  of  what  they 
were  taught  at  school,  that  the  lines 
exist,  that  all  the  pieces  of  reality 
fit  somehow  together  in  patterns 
variously  identified  as  chemistry, 
Marxism,  or  God.  If  the  lines  be- 
come hard  to  see  in  a  world  more 
accurately  represented  by  the  ran- 
domness of  quantum  mechanics  than 
by  Newton's  geometry,  then  they 
must  be  brought  into  focus  by  acts 
of  the  imagination. 

In  Edward  R.  Murrow's  genera- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  send  out 
for  the  news.  Now  the  news  beats 
down  the  doors,  besieging  the  of- 
fices of  the  media  with  an  uproar 
of  fact  and  opinion.  The  media  have 
no  choice  but  to  become  agents  of 
interpretation,  but  on  what  basis, 
and  with  what  purpose  in  mind? 
Being  reluctant  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions, and  being  by  nature  deeply 
conservative,  the  purveyors  of  the 
news  stay  well  within  the  familiar 
conventions.  Despite  the  available 
technology,  and  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions (ABC's  "Nightline"  and 
"The  MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour"), 
the  news  on  television  remains  oddly 
predictable.  It  is  as  if  everybody 
says  everything  and  nothing.  The 
news  proceeds  in  such  a  stock  se- 
quence (the  same  footage,  the  same 
words,  the  same  official  spokesmen) 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
what  was  said  last  week  will  be  said 
again  this  week,  and  then  next  week, 
and  then  six  weeks  from  now.  The 
bland  artificiality  of  the  language 
conveys  the  impression  that  only 
the  camera  angles  change. 

Nor  do  the  journals  of  literary 
and  political  argument  offer  a  much 
more  imaginative  view  of  events. 
Again  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
the  smaller  journals  rely  on  familiar 
forms  that  seem  not  only  predict- 
able but  also  superfluous.  It  is  as  if 
the  editors  were  still  standing  around 
twenty-five  years  later,  at  a  pub- 
lisher's cocktail  party  in  honor  of 
Philip  Roth's  Goodbye  .Columbus, 
still  saying  the  same  things  to  the 


same  people  in  voices  as  faint  as 
old  gramophone  recordings.     *  m 

The  distinction  between  the  gen- 
eral and  the  special  interest  works  tc  g 
the  advantage  of  magazines  alignecH 
with  products.  A  market  is  easier  tcflj 
find  than  an  audience.  The  maga-IH 
zines  still  dealing  in  ideas  have  fallenlU 
captive  to  the  whim  and  subsidy  oil:, 
their  patrons,  and  because  few  ojH 
these  magazines  can  maintain  theiia' 
economic  freedom,  they  become  asl 
consistent  in  their  apologetics  asf 
the  sermons  of  Jerry  Falwell.  Inl 
the  name  of  doctrinal  purity  (andL] 
not  wishing  to  cast  doubt  on  thenm 
own  loyalty  to  the  presiding  dogmajfc 
the  editors  close  off  even  the  pre-H 
tense  of  debate. 

What  is  common  to  many  of  thesw 
magazines  is  an  aura  of  intellectuaBl 
defeat.  Having  accepted  the  canonsK 
of  modernism  revealed  in  the  1920sM 
the  custodians  of  refined  opinioiXT 
continue  to  insist  on  the  myth  offl 
the  doomed  artist  waging  guerrilla!- 
warfare  against  the  smug  and  trium-j-; 
phant  philistines  in  command  of  al  ': 
bloated  consumer  society  descend-l 1 
ing  rapidly,  into  a  technocratic  hell.l 
The  myth  has  little  to  do  with  any-| 
thing  other  than  the  politics  of  uni-l^ 
versity  English  departments,  but  it 
encourages  the  belief  that  no  mere 
individual,  especially  an  individual 
given  to  reading  poetry  or  literary 
criticism,  can  hope  to  solve  the  puz- 
zles of  money,  politics,  and  science. 

For  a  magazine  editor  the  prev- 
alence of  this  attitude  presents  prob- 
lems both  of  form  and  of  intention. 
Harper's  is  the  oldest  of  America's 
monthly  magazines  for  the  oldest  of 
American  reasons — because  it  has 
had  the  good  luck  to  retain  an  in- 
stinct for  survival,  a  willingness  to 
experiment,  and  the  wit  to  change 
with  the  times  and  make  a  new  deal 
in  a  new  line  of  country.  The  ques- 
tion now  comes  as  to  how  to  turn 
these  talents  to  the  making  of  a  mag- 
azine that  seeks  to  instill  in  its  read- 
ers a  sense  of  intellectual  confidence 
while  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edging Whitehead's  dictum  that  "It 
is  the  business  of  the  future  to  be 
dangerous."  Next  month  I'll  discuss 
the  corollary  changes  that  I  think 
necessary  to  the  magazine's  organi- 
zation and  design.  ■ 
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No  matter  what  areas  of  history  you  enjoy  reading  about  most,  you'll  find  that  The 
istory  Book  Club  offers  some  of  the  finest  selections  being  published  today.  And  no 
ook  club  we  know  of  offers  greater  savings— an  average  of  33%  off  publishers'  list 
rices 

You  can  save  even  more  by  taking  advantage  of  our  introductory  offer  Select  any 
books  on  this  page  for  just  99C  each  (values  up  to  $94  95)  when  you  take  a  fourth 
ook  at  the  low  menbers'  price  Your  total  savings  as  a  trial  member,  including  the 
ltroductory  offer,  can  be  more  than  50%. 

How  the  Club  Works:  As  a  Club  member,  you'll  be  able  to  choose  from  the  150- 
00  books  featured  each  month  Our  books  are  always  equal  to  the  publishers'  edi- 
ons,  never  "economy  repiints,"  and  available  at  savings  of  $3,  $4,  $5,  or  more  off 
ookstore  prices  You  need  take  only  four  more  books  in  the  next  two  years,  after 
/hich  you'll  save  even  more  througn  bonus  books  which  you  may  choose  from  our 
ntire  list. 

Every  four  weeks  (13  times  a  year)  you  will  receive  our  Review  and  a  dated  reply 
ard.  If  you  want  the  Editors'  Choice  do  nothing,  the  book  will  come  automatically  If 
ou  want  another  book,  or  no  book  at  all.  return  the  card  by  the  date  specified  (Book 
hipments  will  be  charged  to  your  account  at  low  members'  prices,  plus  postage- 
ind-packing.) 

It  you  should  get  an  unwanted  book  because  you  had  less  than  10  days  to  decide,  ^ 
ou  may  return  it  and  pay  nothing  We  guarantee  postage  fcL . 
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fourth  at  the  low  members'  price,  plus  postage-and-packing. 
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POLITIC  S 


THE  DOCTRINE 
THAT  NEVER  WAS 


by  T.  D.  Allman 

Taking  Grenada  is  not  what  Monroe  had  in  mind. 


AT  stake  was  more  than 
some  Caribbean  island. 
America  itself,  one  elder 
statesman  informed  the 
president,  faced  a  crucial  test  "in 
the  great  struggle  between  liberty 
and  despotism."  Would  the  Russians 
and  their  allies  be  permitted  to  take 
over  Latin  America?  Or  would  we 
Americans  stop  them? 

The  president,  for  the  moment, 
kept  his  own  counsel,  but  the  intel- 
ligence community  had  made  its 
judgment.  The  Caribbean  was  only 
the  beginning.  The  "general  expec- 
tation," the  president's  chief  mili- 
tary adviser  warned,  was  that  the 
Russians  and  their  surrogates  were 
plotting  to  "employ  force  against 
South  America"  as  well.  We  must 
fight  for  the  hemisphere's  freedom, 
one  House  leader  urged  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  even  if  it  meant  "a 
war  for  it  against  all  Europe." 

But  the  secretary  of  state  turned 
out  to  be  a  dove.  The  Russian  men- 
ace, he  argued,  was  more  an  Amer- 
ican fantasy  than  a  political  reality. 
He  suggested  that  the  United  States 

T.  D.  Allman  s  forthcoming  book,  Un- 
manifest  Destiny,  deals  with  both  the  illu- 
sion and  the  reality  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Harper's. 


pursue  detente  with  the  Russians 
while  letting  the  Latin  Americans 
work  out  their  own  problems  in 
their  own  ways. 

A  sense  of  crisis  gripped  Wash- 
ington. Would  the  president  stand 
up  for  America?  Or  would  he  let 
aggression  be  its  own  reward?  Fi- 
nally the  president  made  his  deci- 
sion, and  informed  Congress. 

The  year  might  have  been  1983, 
the  president  Ronald  Reagan.  But  it 
was  1823.  The  elder  statesman  was 
James  Madison.  The  military  adviser 
was  Secretary  of  War  John  Calhoun. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  hawk  in  Con- 
gress; John  Quincy  Adams  was  the 
secretary  of  state. 

The  president  was  James  Monroe. 
And  we  all  know  what  Monroe  did. 
Or  do  we? 


The  Monroe  Doctrine,  160 
years  later,  is  more  and  more 
with  us.  "The  first  major  for- 
eign policy  statement  by  an 
American  president,"  Richard  Nix- 
on said  in  1981.  as  Central  America 
once  again  made  headlines,  "was 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  cannot 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  a  fur- 
ther foothold  in  Latin  America. 


Cuba  and  Nicaragua  is  enough." 

President  Reagan  and  his  follow- 
ers evidently  agree.  Over  the  past 
three  years  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
enjoyed  a  notable  revival.  In  1982 
Senator  Steven  Symms  of  Idaho  pro- 
posed a  resolution  committing  the 
United  States  to  stopping  Marxism- 
Leninism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  "whatever  means  may  be 
necessary, . . .  including  use  of  arms." 
A  few  senators  fretted  that  the 
Symms  measure  would  be  a  new 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  But  the 
resolution's  backers  did  not  see  it 
that  way.  The  Senate  was  only 
"reinstituting  the  1823  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  protect  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  a  Symms  spokesman 
explained.  The  new  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine" passed  both  houses  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  according 
to  some  of  Reagan's  supporters,  not 
only  empowers  the  president  to  make 
war  in  Latin  America;  it  forbids 
the  United  States  to  make  peace. 
Negotiating  with  "communists"  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  "is  a  direct 
contradiction  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," Howard  Phillips,  national 
director  of  the  Conservative  Caucus, 
announced  last  July.  But  is  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  sufficient  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas?  In  April 
William  Safire  urged  the  president 
"to  update  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
Defending  countries  like  El  Salvador 
was  not  enough,  he  argued.  The 
U.S.  should  go  on  the  offensive 
against  "the  subverting  countries." 
Safire  called  for  a  "Reagan  Corol- 
lary" to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Now, 
with  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  sup- 
porters of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
their  Reagan  Corollary.  By  what 
right  do  we  Americans  violate  the 
sovereignty  of  others?  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  Reagan  Cor- 
ollary and  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine? 

Neither  the  president  nor  his  sup- 
porters, it  seems  fair  to  say,  sense 
any  moral  or  legal  contradiction  be- 
tween "saving"  El  Salvador  and 
subverting  Nicaragua — between  de- 
fending the  hemisphere  and  invad- 
ing a  hemispheric  neighbor.  For 
many  Americans  these  actions  em- 
body a  return  to  the  values  of  a 
safer,  surer  time — the  reassertion  of 
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Your  legacy:  A  way  of  life. 


»o  you  love  the  wide  open  spaces?  Clean  air?  The  beauty 
f  nature?  Are  they  a  part  of  the  legacy  you  have  planned 
>r  your  loved  ones? 

Owning  a  large  piece  of  land  in  America  is  possibly  the 
lost  important  decision  you  will  ever  make.  Not  only  will 
ou  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  of  owning  a  large 
pread  of  ranchland  today,  it  can  remain  a  private  corner  of 
imerica  in  the  future  history  of  your  family.  Forbes  Wagon 
'reek  Ranch  is  offering  just  404  people  the  unusual  oppor- 
inity  to  purchase  a  substantial  tract  of  land  right  next  to  its 
igantic  Forbes  Trinchera  Ranch  in  southern  Colorado. 

Minimum-size  family  ranches  are  40  acres,  and  vary  up 
d  74  acres,  with  prices  starting  at  $30,000. 

Here  in  the  foothills  of  the  magnificent  Rocky  Mountains, 


with  restricted  access  to  more  than  17,000  acres  (over  26 
square  miles),  you  can  hunt  deer,  elk,  grouse,  and  all  kinds 
of  wild  game  in  season.  Or  you  can  ski  cross  country,  fish 
for  trout,  ride  horseback,  or  just  enjoy  the  breathtaking 
dawns,  sunsets,  and  the  changing  seasons  in  the  shadow  of 
one  of  Colorado's  highest  peaks,  Mount  Blanca. 

This  exclusive  preserve  is  the  perfect  place  for  the  out- 
door-lover in  you,  and  when  passed  on  to  your  children,  or 
your  grandchildren,  your  ranchland  bestows  on  your  heirs 
the  privilege  of  an  unspoiled  way  of  life.  It's  a  very  thought- 
ful way  to  shape  the  futures  of  those  who  will  follow  you. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  become  a  part  of 
Forbes  Magazine's  private  mountain  hideaway,  write  or  call 
for  our  full-color  brochure. 


FORBES     WAGON     CREEK  RANCH 

Errol  Ryland,  Manager    Box  303G    Fort  Garland,  Colorado  81133  (303)379-3263 


Sangre  de  Crista  Ranches  Inc  .  developer  This  is  not  an  ofter  to  sell  in  states  where  not  registered  NJA104-0482CO  NAV820068  000039- A  ADi8560(O) 
A  statement  and  ottering  statement  has  Been  tiled  with  the  Secretary  ot  State  of  the  State  ot  New  York  The  tiling  does  not  constitute  approval  ot  the  sale  or  lease  or  otter  lor  sale  or  lease  Dy  the  Secretary  ot 
State  or  that  the  Secretary  ot  Stale  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  ot  such  ottering  A  copy  ot  the  ottering  statement  is  available,  upon  reguesl  trom  Sangie  de  Cristo  Ranches  Inc  NYA82-78 

Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything. 
No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  it  any,  of  this  property  Egual  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity. 


Announcing 
THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


CIVIL  WAR  CHESS  SET 

Richly  detailed  portrait  sculptures  of  great  American  heroes 
—  in  solid  pewter,  solid  brass  and  fine  enamels. 
A  heirloom  chess  set  to  be  enjoyed  for  generations. 
Created  by  the  world-famous  craftsmen  of  The  Franklin  Mint. 


THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  is 
dedicated  to  bringing  the  excitement  and 
power  of  American  history — as  well  as  its 
significance — to  people  in  every  part  of 
the  land. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  purpose  that 
the  Society  is  about  to  issue  its  own  Civil 
War  Chess  Set.  A  dramatic  tribute  to  the 
heroes  of  both  North  and  South — and  a 
work  all  the  more  intriguing  because  the 
playing  pieces  include  richly  detailed 
three-dimensional  portrait  sculptures  of 
the  great  Generals  of  Union  and  Confed- 
eracy, captured  for  the  ages  in  solid  pew- 
ter, solid  brass  and  fine  enamels. 


This  extraordinary  new  chess  set  will  be 
crafted  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
and  historical  authenticity.  The  National 
Historical  Society  has  appointed  The 
Franklin  Mint  to  create  the  sculptures, 
each  of  which  will  be  a  new  and  original 
design.  Some  figures  will  be  shown  stand- 
ing, some  seated,  some  kneeling,  some 
mounted  on  horseback.  And  each  figure 
will  be  painstakingly  crafted  of  solid  pew- 
ter, hand-finished,  then  set  atop  a  solid 
brass  pedestal  base  embellished  with  a  cir- 
cular band  of  richly  colored  enamel — blue 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  North,  gray  for 
those  of  the  South. 


Every  sculpture,  moreover,  will  be 
rich  with  authentic  detail  that  only  t 
artists  and  master  craftsmen  of  The  Frar 
lin  Mint,  steeped  as  they  are  in  the  tra 
tion  of  precision  coinage,  could  ha 
achieved  it.  Indeed,  every  nuance  of  fac 
expression,  uniform  and  weaponry — rig 
down  to  the  buttons,  braiding,  sabers  a 
carbines — will  be  depicted  with  metk 
lous  accuracy. 

Thus,  The  National  Historical  Soc 
Civil  War  Chess  Set  is  also  a  magnifice 
collection.  A  triumphant  achievement 
portrait  sculpture — and  the  ultimate 
micro-detailed  miniaturization. 


ALL  FIGURES  SHOWN  ACTUAL 


Major  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
BISHOP 


Major  Genei 
J.E.B.  Stuai 
KNIGHT 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 
KING 


General  in  Chief 
Robert  E.  Lee 
KING 


Available  only  by  direct  subscription.  Issue  Price:  $17.50  per  sculptured  chess  piece. 
Limit:  One  complete  set  per  subscriber.  Please  enter  your  subscription  by  February  29,  1984. 


This  handsome  pewter-finished  chessboard  and  fitted  presentation  case  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  set. 


A  dramatic  showpiece 
for  your  home  or  office 

chessmen  themselves  are  scaled  so 
I  each  one  will  suit  the  function  as- 
led  to  it  in  the  game  of  chess.  And  the 
idsomely  crafted,  pewter-finished  play- 
board  has  been  sized  with  equal  care, 
daily  fitted,  to  also  serve  as  the  cover 
the  case  which  will  house  all  32  playing 
:es,  the  board  completes  a  presentation 
attractive  that  the  chess  set  will  be 
;ed  and  displayed  with  pride  and  satis- 
ion.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity,  and 
cially  written  reference  materials,  will 
)  be  provided. 

Exhibited  on  a  table  or  cabinet  in  your 
ng  room,  family  room,  den  or  office, 
;  is  a  possession  certain  to  evoke  both 
niration  and  respect  from  all  who  see  it. 
inique  tribute  to  unique  Americans.  A 
rk  of  heirloom  quality,  that  will  bring 
i  endless  pleasure  through  the  years. 

1  a  chess  set  eminently  worthy  of  being 
•sed  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
"he  subscription  rolls  are  now  open. 

2  work  may  be  obtained  only  by  direct 
iscription,  with  a  limit  of  one  complete 
per  subscriber. 


The  chessmen  will  be  issued  to  you  at 
the  attractive  price  of  $17.50  each,  with 
the  specially  designed  playing  board  and 
protective  case  provided  at  no  additional 
charge.  As  a  subscriber,  you  will  receive 
two  sculptured  pieces  every  other  month. 
You  will,  however,  be  billed  for  only  one 
chessman  at  a  time — a  total  of  just  $17.50 
per  month.  In  addition,  you  will  have  the 
option  to  complete  your  set  earlier,  if  you 
wish — but  you  will  be  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so. 

Here,  then,  is  a  work  that  will  bring 
lasting  pleasure  to  chess  enthusiasts,  his- 
tory buffs,  collectors  of  military  minia- 
tures—  to  anyone  who  appreciates  our 
nation's  heritage.  Indeed,  it  is  an  unmis- 
takably American  chess  set,  that  will  make 
a  dramatic  addition  to  any  room.  And  an 
exciting  showpiece  that  will  be  displayed, 
enjoyed  and  treasured  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation. 

To  acquire  The  National  Historical  Soci- 
ety Civil  War  Chess  Set,  no  advance  pay- 
ment is  required.  But  please  note  that  the 
accompanying  Subscription  Application  is 
dated  and  should  be  returned  postmarked 
by  February  29,  1984. 


 SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION  ■ 

The  National  Historical  Society 

CIVIL  WAR  CHESS  SET  j 

Please  mail  by  February  29,  1984. 

The  National  Historical  Society 

c/o  The  Franklin  Mint  i 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  fc  The  National 

Historical  Society  Civil  War  Chess  Set,  consist-  i 
ing  of  32  chessmen. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  receive  j 

two  new  playing  pieces  every  other  month,  • 
but  will  be  billed  for  just  one  piece  at  a  time — 

$17.50*  per  month  —  beginning  when  my  I 
first  shipment  is  ready  to  be  sent  I  will  receive 

the  fitted  presentation  case  and  pewter-  i 

finished  chess  board  at  no  additional  charge.  ■ 

'Plus  my  stale  sales  tax  and  S.50  | 

per  chessman  tor  shipping  and  handling.  I 

Signature   i 

Mr./Mrs./Miss___   | 

Address   i 

City   i 

State,  Zip   [ 

Limit:  One  complete  set  per  subscriber.  \ 
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principles  going  back  to  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
caught  this  mood  well  when  he 
called  for  "reinstituting"  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  "It's  time  America 
starts  acting  like  America  again," 
he  declared. 


President  monroe  never  pro- 
claimed a  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Instead  he  rejected  the  calls  for 
alarms  and  war,  and  adopted 
Adams's  proposal  for  negotiations 
with  Russia  and  strict  U.S.  nonin- 
tervention in  Latin  American  affairs. 
In  fact,  Monroe's  policy  in  almost 
all  respects  was  the  opposite  of  what 
we  imagine  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
be.  Far  from  hurling  defiance  at  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Monroe  informed  Congress  of  "the 
great  value"  he  and  his  cabinet  "in- 
variably attached  to  the  friendship 
of  the  Emperor"  and  their  "solici- 
tude to  cultivate  the  best  under- 
standing with  his  government."  Mon- 
roe did  not  tell  the  Europeans  they 
had  no  business  being  involved  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Instead  he 
explicitly  recognized  Russia's  "rights 
and  interests"  in  Alaska,  and  pro- 
pounded a  doctrine  of  U.S.  respect 
for  the  colonial  rights  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  as  well.  "With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power,"  he  pledged, 
"we  have  not  interfered  and  shall 
not  interfere." 

Why  did  President  Monroe  pro- 
claim no  Monroe  Doctrine?  One 
reason  is  that  no  great  Russian-led 
conspiracy  to  crush  freedom  in  the 
New  World  existed,  and  both  Mon- 
roe and  Adams  knew  it.  Russia 
wanted  only  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  boundary,  not  new 
colonies  in  the  New  World.  Indeed, 
by  the  time  Monroe  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  al!  the  principal 
European  powers — Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  and  Rassia — had 
abjured  future  colonization  in  the 
Americas.  They  all  also  either  op- 
posed, or  refused  to  support,  any 
attempt  by  Spain  to  regain  its  lost 
empire.  "The  story  that  the  presi- 
dent prevented  a  terrible  danger," 
observes  Dexter  Perkins,  the  pre- 


mier historian  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, "is  legend  and  nothing  more." 

Monroe  had  another  reason  for 
not  proclaiming  a  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  real  threat  to  the  United  States 
at  that  time  came  neither  from 
Russia  and  its  allies  nor  from  Lat- 
in America.  It  was  Great  Britain 
whose  power  and  ambition  threat- 
ened U.S.  interests.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  claimed  the  Oregon 
Country,  a  vast  territory  stretching 
from  California  north  to  Alaska.  If 
the  British  checked  our  ambitions 
there  the  way  they  had  checked  our 
ambitions  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  whose  borders  then  stopped 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  be 
denied  a  Pacific  coastline.  Prevent- 
ing future  British  colonization  in 
North  America,  not  averting  future 
European  colonization  in  Latin 
America,  was  the  overwhelming 
U.S.  strategic  concern  in  1823. 

It  was  fear  of  being  co-opted  by 
the  British,  not  fear  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, that  led  President  Monroe 
to  write  his  message  to  Congress. 
A  few  months  earlier  Britain  had 
urged  the  United  States  to  join  it 
in  opposing  any  European  attempts 
to  recolonize  the  Americas.  The 
British  wanted  the  two  countries  to 
pledge  to  respect  Latin  America's 
territorial  integrity  and  to  avoid 
military  intervention  there.  France, 
the  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
thought  most  likely  to  attack  Latin 
America,  accepted  the  British  pro- 
posal without  hesitation.  But  in 
Washington  it  created  alarm — not 
because  of  what  it  meant  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Latin  America,  but 
because  of  what  it  implied  for  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

Monroe  opposed  any  U.S.  action 
that  "would  have  the  appearance  of 
taking  a  position  subordinate  to  that 
of  Great  Britain."  Adams  was  equal- 
ly against  any  scheme  that  might 
make  America  look  like  "a  cock- 
boat in  the  wake  of  the  British  man- 
of-war."  Rather  than  let  Britain 
seize  the  initiative,  the  United  States 
issued  its  own  declaration  on  Latin 
American  independence.  Though 
this  declaration  was  later  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  key  provi- 
sions of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Monroe's 


statement  fell  far  short  of  the  com-J  I 
mitment  to  Latin  American  iade-jl 
pendence  the  British  and  French!  I 
had  already  made.  He  made  noil 
pledge  that  the  United  States  would]  I 
either  respect  or  defend  the  inde-  1 
pendence  of  Latin  America.  He  did,  I 
however,  inform  the  Europeans,  in  I 
the  interests  of  maintaining  "the 
amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  pow- 
ers," that  his  administration  would 
not  view  with  "indifference"  any 
"interposition"  in  Latin  American 
countries  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

This  was  no  New  World  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Monroe  pro- 
claimed no  unalienable  right  of  self- 
determination;  in  fact  the  rhetoric 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  entirely  absent  from  his  message. 
And  Monroe's  statement,  mild  as  it 
was,  contained  an  even  bigger  irony. 
Because  it  was  limited  to  Latin 
American  nations  whose  indepen- 
dence the  United  States  "acknowl- 
edged," it  excluded  such  countries 
as  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Haiti,  whose 
independence  the  United  States  had 
not  recognized.  Monroe  and  Adams, 
it  should  be  emphasized,  were  fer- 
vent anticolonialists.  Why,  then,  was 
Monroe's  statement  so  limited? 

The  answer  lies  in  Monroe's  de- 
sire to  avoid,  not  launch,  an  Amer- 
ican crusade  against  Europe  on  be- 
half of  hemispheric  liberty.  He 
wanted  to  end  fifty  years  of  U.S. 
embroilment  in  Europe's  wars  and 
rivalries,  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  consolidating  the  indepen- 
dence— and  expanding  the  territory 
— of  the  United  States.  His  message 
strongly  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  policy 
of  nonalignment  and  noninterven- 
tion set  out  by  President  Washing- 
ton in  his  Farewell  Address.  Mon- 
roe also  made  it  quite  clear  to  the 
British  that,  even  though  he  was 
recognizing  Russia's  ownership  of 
Alaska,  he  had  no  intention  of  let- 
ting Oregon  slip  from  America's 
grasp.  He  asserted: 

as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American 
Continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
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"For  40  years,  I  have  looked  to  the  Monitor 
for  a  well-rounded,  unf  renzied,  and 
knowledgeable  view  of  the  world.  I  have 
never  been  disappointed." 

Norman  Cousins,  currently  Adjunct  Professor,  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Biobehavioral  Sciences. 
U.C.L.A.  Formerly  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  magazine. 


Professionally,  he  is  an  editor.  Ideologically,  he 
is  an  ombudsman  for  mankind.  He's  spent  a  life- 
time challenging  the  forces  and  patterns  that  pull 
a  world  toward  nuclear  war.  He's  been  outspoken 
in  his  warnings  against  pollution  of  the  planet  - 
and  of  the  mind. 

No  wonder  Norman  Cousins  has  been  honored 
with  awards  of  highest  distinction,  including  the 
United  Nations  Peace  Medal.  No  wonder  he  is  a 
supporter  of  a  newspaper  that  itself  has  garnered 
important  awards:  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"In  the  pages  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  I  have  found  facts  concerning  significant 
progress  in  the  world  that  I  have  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

"The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gives 
substance  to  the  belief  that  people  need  not  be 


condemned  to  feelings  of  helplessness.  In  so  doing, 
it  becomes  more  than  a  newspaper;  it  becomes  a 
vital  resource  for  people  who  believe  in  the  idea  of 
progress  and  who  respect  the  rights  and  needs  of 
later  generations." 

If  you're  looking  for  a  newspaper  that's  a  vital 
force  on  the  side  of  human  progress,  look  into  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

It's  easy  to  subscribe  by  phone: 

A  toll-free  call  will  start  your  Monitor  coming 
every  weekday.  Only  $25.50  brings  you  a  3-month 
subscription:  more  than  60  informative  issues. 
Call  1-800-225-7090.  (In  Massachusetts,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  Canada,  call  collect  617-262-2300.)  Or 
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forth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  Power. 

This  was  hardly  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine forever  justifying — indeed  or- 
daining— U.S.  military  intervention 
in  Latin  America.  Monroe  and 
Adams  adamantly  opposed  foreign 
military  intervention,  including  U.S. 
military  intervention,  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  They  were  determined 
to  avoid  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
quarrels  of  both  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  The  "purpose"  of  Mon- 
roe's message,  as  Adams  put  it,  was 
to  avow  American  principles  "while 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  attempt- 
ing to  propagate  them  by  force." 
Furthermore,  this  particular  section 
of  the  message  was  quite  separate 
from  his  discussion  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  Monroe  himself  put  it,  his 
statement  dealt  with  "the  North 
West  Coast  of  this  Continent."  Far 
from  proclaiming  a  Latin  America 
doctrine,  Monroe  was  serving  no- 
tice that  the  United  States  did  not 
intend  to  be  left  out  of  any  territo- 
rial settlement  in  North  America. 

"[ WJe  should  emphasize  the  fact," 


Perkins  writes  in  A  History  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  "that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Monroe  was  in  any 
degree  aware  that  he  was  enunciat- 
ing maxims  which  should  govern 
in  perpetuo,  or  at  least  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  language  of 
the  message  related  to  a  specific  sit- 
uation." The  Europeans,  the  Latin 
Americans,  and  even  Monroe  and 
his  immediate  successors  complete- 
ly forgot  about  the  statement  soon 
after  it  was  made.  Even  when  real 
threats  arose  to  the  independence 
of  the  New  World,  U.S.  policy  re- 
mained one  of  "indifference." 

Only  one  example  need  be  cited. 
In  1833  Britain,  reneging  on  its  ear- 
lier pledge,  seized  the  Malvinas  Is- 
lands from  Argentina.  How  did  the 
United  States  react  to  this  flagrant 
act  of  "future  colonization"?  The 
United  States  did  nothing.  A  dec- 
ade after  Monroe's  message  had 
been  sent  to  Congress,  no  one  in 
Washington  had  any  idea  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  Monroe  Doctrine. 
And  so  the  scene  was  set,  149  years 
later,  for  the  Falkland  Islands  war. 
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■  F  monroe  did  not  proclaim  the] 
I  Monroe  Doctrine,  who  did 
I  Though  not  even  he  presumed  to] 
I  use  the  word  "doctrine,"  the  hon 
or  belongs  to  President  James  Knoxl 
Polk — conqueror  of  Mexico  and 
real  founder  of  our  national  doc 
trine  of  continual  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

The  year  was  1845  and.  like  some[ 
later  presidents.  Polk  had  a  hidden 
agenda.  He  wanted  to  launch  a  war 
against  Mexico  in  order  to  seize 
California,  but  great  obstacles  stood 
in  his  way.  He  had  won  the  pres- 
idency on  a  pledge  to  gain  for  the 
United  States  Texas  and  the  "whole 
territory  of  Oregon,"  not  California 
Yet  Texas  had  been  annexed  be- 
fore he  took  office,  and  Britain  was 
too  strong  to  challenge.  So  Polk,  a 
generation  after  Monroe's  injunc 
tion  against  "future  colonization,' 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  left  half  of  Oregon 
— the  present  Canadian  province  of 
British  Columbia — under  British  co 
lonial  rule. 

Polk  had  hoped  Mexico  wou 
go  to  war  with  the  United  States 
over  Texas,  and  thus  provide  an 
excuse  for  seizing  California.  Butl 
he  soon  faced  the  same  dilemma 
some  of  his  successors  would.  What 
does  one  do  with  an  aggressor  who 
refuses  to  attack?  In  a  rehearsal  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Polk 
used  naval  patrols  and  raids  into 
Mexican  territory  to  provoke  a  Mex- 
ican "attack."  For  more  than  a  year 
he  also  mounted  a  concerted  disin- 
formation campaign  designed  to 
convince  Congress  and  the  public 
that  U.S.  rights  in  Texas  were  threat- 
ened by  Mexico.  Finally,  Polk's 
spurious  contention  that  the  Mex- 
icans had  "shed  American  blood  on 
American  soil"  stampeded  Congress 
into  a  declaration  of  war. 

Still,  how  could  a  war  to  defend 
Texas  justify  the  conquest  of  Cal- 
ifornia? 

The  "principle  avowed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,"  Polk  claimed,  made  it 
not  only  proper,  but  necessary.  The 
British,  the  president  said,  were 
conspiring  to  seize  California  for 
themselves.  What  better  way  to 
prevent  "future  colonization"  there 
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than  to  seize  it  for  ourselves?  No 
British  conspiracy  existed  then,  just 
as  no  Holy  Alliance  conspiracy  had 
existed  in  1823.  But  the  substance 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been 
established.  Thereafter,  U.S.  pres- 
idents would  attack  the  weak  in 
Latin  America  on  the  grounds  of 
defending  them  against  conspiracies 
by  powerful  Europeans. 

The  phrase  "Monroe  Doctrine" 
did  not  come  into  popular  use  until 
the  1850s.  Having  taken  half  of 
Mexico,  many  Americans  also  want- 
ed Central  America,  the  site  of  the 
prospective  interocean  canal,  as  well. 
"Let  no  technical  impediment  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  American- 
izing Central  America,"  declaimed 
the  representative  from  Missouri, 
in  one  of  the  earliest  formulations 
of  both  the  Roosevelt  and  the  Rea- 
gan corollaries.  "Humanity,  philan- 
thropy, and  Christianity  demand 
that  it  shall  be  done  at  no  distant 
day." 

But  what  could  justify  such  in- 
tervention? Theodore  Roosevelt  ul- 
timately provided  the  same  answer 
that,  in  one  variant  or  another,  our 
presidents  have  given  us,  not  just  for 
invasions  of  countries  like  Grenada 
or  for  destabilization  campaigns 
against  countries  like  Nicaragua,  but 
for  intervention  in  countries  like 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  as  well. 
"[A]dherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  Roose- 
velt informed  Congress,  entitled  the 
president  to  "the  exercise  of  an  in- 
ternational police  power."  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  "civilization," 
he  added,  gave  it  a  special  right 
to  intervene  in  countries  guilty  of 
"wrongdoing  or  impotence." 

In  fulfillment  of  the  Roosevelt 
Corollary,  dozens  of  countries,  and 
not  just  in  Latin  America,  would 
experience  U.S.  invasion  and  mil- 
itary occupation.  Only  two  examples 
need  be  cited. 

In  Nicaragua  and  the  Philippines, 
U.S.  forces  knight  protracted  coun- 
terinsurgency  wars  in  order  both  to 
stop  "outside  aggression"  and  to 
confer  democracy  on  the  threatened 
countries.  Many  Americans  sup- 
ported these  wars,  but  not  everyone 
was  convinced  of  their  justice.  "We 
talk  of  civilizing  lower  races,"  ob- 


served William  Graham  Sumner, 
"but  we  have  never  done  it  yet.  We 
have  exterminated  them."  "If  you 
want  war,"  he  added,  "nurture  a 
doctrine."  The  United  States  won 
its  wars  against  Aguinaldo  in  the 
Philippines  and  Sandino  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  both  nations  were  oc- 
cupied by  U.S.  forces  for  decades. 
But  there  was  no  triumph  of  liberty 
— only  the  Somozas  followed  by 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  and 
the  eventual  establishment  of  the 
Marcos  dictatorship  in  Manila. 


President  monroe,  in  his  fa- 
mous message  to  Congress," 
the  secretary  of  state  reminded 
his  audience,  "denounced  the 
expansionist  and  despotic  system  of 
Czarist  Russia  and  its  allies."  Would 
Americans  be  unequal  to  the  proud 
legacy  of  President  Monroe  now 
that  the  Russian  conspiracy  threat- 
ened the  world? 

It  might  have  been  one  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  aides  speaking.  But 
it  was  John  Foster  Dulles.  The  year 
was  1954,  and  the  United  States 
was  about  to  overthrow  democracy 
in  Guatemala  in  order,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  explained,  to  stop 
a  Soviet  "beachhead"  from  being  es- 
tablished in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Already  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration had  restored  the  Shah 
to  power  in  Iran,  setting  up  one 
more  domino  fated  to  fall  later. 
Soon  it  was  to  establish  Diem  in 
Saigon.  But  for  the  moment  the 
United  States  was  busy  injecting, 
in  the  name  of  Monroe  and  liberty, 
the  poison  that  still  festers  in  Cen- 
tral America  today. 

These  actions  were  not  unusual. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  a 
quality  of  the  fantastic  has  run 
through  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Successive  administra- 
tions have  acted  out  the  same  fan- 
tasy in  Cambodia,  in  Iran,  and  all 
over  Latin  America — the  fantasy 
that  invading  a  foreign  nation  can 
liberate  it,  and  that  imposing  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  choice  on  foreign 
peoples  can  make  them  free.  But 
most  of  all  the  U.S.  has  acted  out 
a  fantasy  about  itself — the  Monroe 
fantasy  that  once  upon  a  time  our 


presidents,  by  proclaiming  doctrines, 
could  make  whole  hemispheres  con- 
form to  our  notions  of  what  they 
should  be;  and  that  if  Americans 
only  proclaim,  and  enforce,  enough 
doctrines  now,  then  the  whole  world 
will  become  safe  for  democracy. 

It  started  soon  after  World  War 
II  with  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which, 
as  Henry  Steele  Commager  notes, 
"was  widely  hailed  as  ...  a  world- 
wide equivalent  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." Since  then  we  have  had  the 
Eisenhower,  Nixon,  and  Carter  doc- 
trines. Yet,  none  of  these  doctrines 
have  had  much  success  in  confer- 
ring liberty  on  others.  "Cambodia," 
President  Nixon  declared  in  1970, 
"is  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  its  purest 
form."  And  in  the  gruesome  fate  of 
that  nation  we  have  the  most  ex- 
treme example  of  what  our  doc- 
trines have  produced — carnage,  de- 
struction, terror,  mass  death. 

What  might  Monroe  and  his  con- 
temporaries have  made  of  all  these 
doctrines?  They  would  have  de- 
nounced the  Reagan  Corollary  and 
its  variants  not  just  as  a  threat  to 
the  liberties  of  others,  but  as  a  viola- 
tion of  American  principles  that 
threatened  America's  own  freedoms 
as  well.  Monroe  and  his  colleagues 
opposed  such  military  interventions 
because  they  had  quite  literal  no- 
tions of  both  independence  and  free- 
dom. They  believed  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Latin  America  meant 
freedom  from  "interposition"  not 
only  by  the  Europeans,  but  by  us. 
Adams's  proudest  boast  was  that 
the  United  States,  "without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  respected  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations  [and] 
abstained  from  interference  in  the 
concerns  of  others,  even  when  the 
conflict  has  been  for  principles  to 
which  she  clings." 

But  most  of  all  they  feared  what 
American  violations  of  the  liberties 
of  others  would  do  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica's "glory  is  not  dominion,  but 
liberty,"  Adams  declared  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1821.  If  Americans 
cared  to  preserve  their  liberties,  he 
added,  they  should  not  go  "abroad 
in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy." 
America's  commitment  to  "freedom 
and  independence"  would  then  be 
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replaced  by  "the  murky  radiance  of 
dominion  and  power."  "The  funda- 
mental maxims  of  her  policy,"  he 
warned,  "would  insensibly  change 
from  liberty  to  force." 

Adams  never  forsook  his  prin- 
ciples, even  when  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine epoch  of  conquest  had  become 
established.  In  1848,  the  former 
president  and  secretary  of  state,  still 
considered  the  primary  author  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  collapsed  and 
died  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  protesting  the 
war  President  Polk  claimed  was  jus- 
tified by  "the  principle  avowed  by 
Mr.  Monroe." 

Monroe  opposed  expansion  at 
Mexico's  expense  for  the  same  rea- 
son he  very  probably  would  have 
opposed  the  Vietnam  War.  Like 
Lyndon  Johnson  later,  Polk  called 
his  war  an  attempt  "to  extend  the 
area  of  liberty."  But  Monroe  feared 
that  this  kind  of  expansion  would 
create  divisions  within  the  United 
States — a  veritable  crisis  of  Amer- 
ican liberty — that  no  president  could 
control.  Monroe  was  right.  Polk 
got  his  war.  But,  like  Johnson  and 
Nixon,  he  got  it  at  the  cost  of  a 
first-class  constitutional  crisis  at 
home.  For  as  the  facts  came  out, 
Congress  and  the  public  began  to 
realize  that  Polk  had  committed 
aggression  against  the  Constitution, 
not  just  Mexico. 

"Allow  a  president  to  invade  a 
neighboring  nation  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary,"  declared  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  a  freshman  con- 
gressman, ".  .  .  and  you  allow  him 
to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study  to 
see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect  after  you  give 
him  so  much  as  you  propose."  In 
the  end,  the  fundamental  question 
raised  by  Polk's  war  was  the  same 
question  raised  by  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  the  attack  on  Mex- 
ico produced  an  American  domestic 
crisis  that  makes  Watergate  seem 
trivial.  Conquering  California  was 
easy  enough.  But  who  could  over- 
come the  American  divisions  the 
Mexican  war  created?  The  answer 
was  that  no  one  could.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  slavery  was  to  be 
permitted  in  the  newly  seized  lands 
divided   the   United   States  more 


deeply  than  any  other  issue,  either 
before  or  since. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison's  epitaph 
for  our  first  Monroe  Doctrine  war 
to  "extend  the  area  of  freedom"  by 
force  is  also  the  epitaph  for  what 
remains  the  most  horrible  event  in 
American  history.  Had  there  been 
"no  Mexican  War,"  he  points  out, 
"there  would  have  been  no  Civil 
War,  at  least  not  in  1861." 

John  Calhoun,  like  John  Quincy 
Adams,  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  Monroe  message  turned  into  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Even  though  he 
had  opposed  Adams's  approach  in 
1823,  Calhoun  was  outraged  at 
Polk's  misrepresentation  of  Mon- 
roe's declaration,  as  he  made  clear 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  most 
notably  when  Polk,  having  con- 
quered California,  turned  his  at- 
tentions to  Central  America.  Pre- 
dictably, the  president  discerned  a 
foreign  conspiracy  there.  Equally 
predictably,  Polk  had  decided  that 
the  Monroe  declaration  of  1823  em- 
powered him  to  intervene  in  the  sup- 
posedly threatened  territory,  which 
in  this  case  was  the  Yucatan. 

"Declarations  are  not  policy," 
Calhoun  protested,  "and  cannot  be- 
come settled  policy."  The  president 
"tells  you  that  these  declarations 
have  become  the  settled  policy  of 
this  country."  But  decisions  of  war 
and  peace,  he  reminded  the  nation, 
under  the  Constitution  "belong  to  us 
— to  Congress."  As  for  U.S.  military 
intervention,  he  went  on,  "There 
is  nothing  said  of  it  [in  the  Monroe 
statement];  and  with  great  propriety 
it  was  omitted."  Polk  was  attempt- 
ing to  go  "infinitely  and  dangerous- 
ly beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declara- 
tion." 

Like  Adams  and  Monroe  him- 
self, Calhoun  recognized  the  real 
danger  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  ap- 
proach: it  allowed  the  president  to 
turn  U.S.  policy  from  a  matter  of 
constitutional  deliberation  into  a 
matter  of  executive  privilege.  To 
let  presidential  doctrine  decide  na- 
tional policy  was  not  merely  to  un- 
dermine the  Constitution.  It  was  to 
empower  presidents  like  Polk  "to 
make  us  a  party  to  all  their  wars," 
Calhoun  predicted,  "and  hence  I 
say,  if  this  broad  interpretation  be 


given  to  these  declarations,  we  sh 
forever  be  involved  in  wars."  m 


PRESIDENT    REAGAN    has  COll 
quered   Grenada;   but  wh; 
does  his  historically  unprea 
dented  control  of  press  cow" 
erage  of  the  invasion  imply  for  th 
First  Amendment?  He  is  fightini 
an  undeclared  war  against  NicarafJ 
gua.  But  what  does  this  CIA  operela 
tion  imply  for  constitutional  wail] 
making  powers? 

Grenada  has  a  population  of  lesi 
than  120,000,  and  a  gross  national 
product  of  $60  million  a  year.  Durll 
ing  the  uproar  over  the  invasion"4 
another  statistic  caught  my  attenl 
tion.  In  five  years,  U.S.  military  exH( 
penditures  have  doubled;  we  arl  - 
now  spending  a  quarter  of  a  trillioJI 
dollars  annually  to  defend  "free 
dom."  It  certainly  is  to  be  hope< 
that  the  Marines  will  bring  de 
mocracy  to  the  little  island.  Bu 
what  price  will  we  Americans  win( 
up  paying  for  these  attempts  "t( 
extend   the   area   of   liberty"  b] 
force? 

On  December  2,  1823,  the  ver 
day  Monroe's  policy  of  noninterven 
tion  was  announced  to  Congress 
Henry    Clay    and    John  Quincj 
Adams  discussed  the  same  issue; 
the  Reagan  Corollary  raises  today 
Adams  told  Clay  that  he  viewed  i 
"war  for  South  American  indepen 
dence  ...  in  a  different  light  fron 
you — as  necessarily  placing  high  in-H 
terests  of  different  portions  of  the| 
Union  in  conflict  with  each  other!, 
and  thereby  endangering  the  UnionB' 
itself." 

"Not  a  successful  war,"  replied^ 
Clay.  "But  a  successful  war,  to  be] 
sure,  creates  a  military  influence! 
and  power,  which  I  consider  the! 
greatest  danger  of  war." 

Two  hundred  years  after  our  in-l 
dependence  from  Britain,  our  past] 
is  to  us  what  the  monarchy  has  be-j 
come  to  the  British.  It  long  ago  lost! 
the  power  to  govern  our  actions,! 
and  its  illusory  glitter  often  blinds! 
us  to  the  realities  of  both  the  world! 
and  our  place  in  it.  But  like  Bage-| 
hot's  constitutional  monarch,  thefj 
past,  if  we  are  willing  to  listen,  still)! 
has  the  power  to  warn.  ■ 
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America's  most  endangered 
species,  safe  at  last. 


reat  wrong... set  right."  \  <  ?  h   «  :  ■mnitv 

Until  now,  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  our  literary 
itage.  Much  of  it  had  gone  out  of  print  entirely.  The 
idful  of  classics  that  stayed  in  print  w  as  available  only 
uperback  or  occasionally  in  expensive  editions  for 
cialists. 

Now  the  great  wrong  has  been  set  nght.  Now  the  coi- 
ned works  of  the  great  American  authors  are  presented 
.">r  the  first  time- in  a  magnificent  new  edition...  The 
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iYANQUI,SI!  iU.N.,NO! 


by  Richard  Grenier 

A  first-world  view  of  the  "third- world  club. 


When  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded  in 
San  Francisco  in  June 
1945,  its  principal  pur- 
pose, recorded  in  the  opening  line 
of  the  preamble  to  the  organization's 
charter,  was  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war."  Since  that  time  the  world  has 
seen  more  than  one  hundred  armed 
conflicts,  including  some  forty  ma- 
jor wars,  which  have  killed  over  ten 
million  people.  Even  an  imbecile 
can  see  the  place  isn't  working. 

Many  men  schooled  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  knew  from 
the  start  that  the  U.N.  was  a  pipe 
dream.  George  Kennan,  not  exactly 
a  hard-liner  these  days,  never  en- 
tertained the  faintest  hope  for  the 
organization's  success.  Nor  did  the 
late  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau. 
Dean  Acheson,  assistant  secretary 
of  state  at  the  time  of  San  Francis- 
co, recorded  in  his  memoirs  that 
the  U.N.  Charter's  "presentation 
to  the  American  people  as  almost 
holy  writ  and  with  the  evangelical 
enthusiasm  of  a  major  advertising 
campaign  seemed  to  me  to  raise 
popular  hopes  which  could  only  lead 
to  bitter  disappointment."  Acheson's 
boss,  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall,  wrote  to  his  British  oppo- 
site number,  Ernest  Bevin,  in  1947: 
"The  transfer  of  the  vexatious  prob- 
lems to  the  United  Nations  unfor- 

Richard  Grenier's  recent  novel.  The  Mar- 
rakesh  One-Two  (Houghton  Mifflin),  has 
been  nominated  for  the  National  Book 
Critics  Circle  Award. 


tunately  does  not  render  them  any 
less  complicated  or  difficult." 

But  we  owe  the  most  lucid  and 
simple  analysis  of  the  "grand  fal- 
lacy" of  the  United  Nations  to  Sir 
Harold  Nicolson  of  Britain.  Nicol- 
son,  whose  experience  of  world  af- 
fairs was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  the  whole  U.S.  delegation  put  to- 
gether, explained  that  the  U.N.  "be- 
gan with  the  idea  that  one  could 
and  should  apply  to  external  affairs 
the  institutions  and  practices  of  leg- 
islative procedure  in  a  liberal  dem- 
ocracy." What  was  expected  in  San 
Francisco,  he  noted  with  some  in- 
credulity, was  that  all  these  peace- 
loving  peoples  (the  war-loving  peo- 
ples having  been  suppressed  forev- 
er) would  meet  and  by  debate  and 
majority  vote  decide  what  was  rea- 
sonable and  right.  Violence  would 
be  superseded  by  reason.  People 
would  no  longer  make  war  on  or 
bully  a  neighboring  people,  it 
seemed,  because  it  was  so  unreason- 
able and  their  mutual  love  of  peace 
so  great.  (Would  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  make  war  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut?)  And  thus  war 
— unreasonable  and  brutish  by  its 
very  nature — would  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it  somehow  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  most  of  the  282  delegates. 
1,444  assistants,  1,589  members  of 
the  new  Secretariat,  2,636  journal- 
ists, 800  Boy  Scouts,  and  400  Red 
Cross  workers  who  toiled  so  mightily 
in  San  Francisco  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war 


that  what  applied  to  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  might  not  apply 
for  example,  to  Libya  and  Chad 
When,  just  this  September,  Libyar 
troops  invaded  Chad  in  a  classic 
act  of  international  aggression  with 
out  a  shred  of  propaganda  rationali- 
zation, the  matter  didn't  even  gen- 
erate enough  interest  to  cause  £ 
resolution  to  be  drafted  (let  alone 
approved)  by  that  holy  of  holies 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Mind  you,  the  otherworldly  fo| 
that  enveloped  San  Francisco  ir 
those  first  days  began  to  dissipate 
rather  rapidly — within  months— 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  land; 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army  durinj 
World  War  II,  from  Petsamo  to  th< 
Kuriles.  would  never  get  a  chance 
to  be  Connecticut,  or,  for  that  mat 
ter,  even  Chad.  But  this,  to  b< 
frank,  did  not  disturb  Washingtoi 
overmuch.  Even  if  the  U.N.  was  no 
going  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  en 
visioned  in  its  charter.  America  was 
going  to  run  it;  which  it  proceeded 
to  do.  To  support  the  U.N.  in  those 
days — and  I  would  say  this  lasted 
for  some  twenty  years — was  to  sup 
port  the  United  States  as  an  inter 
nationalist  world  power,  to  support 
the  containment  of  communism 
and,  indeed,  to  support  American 
policy  everywhere.  Hard-nosed  prag 
matism  supplanted  starry-eyed  ideal- 
ism, though  no  one  explained  to 
the  American  people  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  was  based  on  prepos- 
terous assumptions  about  the  world 
even  about  the  nature  of  man,  and 
that  it  might  someday  fall  into  the 
hands  of  bad-type  people,  who  might 
not  only  reduce  it  to  impotence  but 
use  it  to  do  a  lot  of  mischief.  For 
the  time  being  we  ran  it,  and  that 
was  enoueh. 


We  don't  run  it  any  long 
er.  Some  analysts  feel 
that  the  watershed  year 
was  1960,  when  i 
bumper  crop  of  seventeen  new  mem 
bers  was  admitted,  raising  the  mem 
bership  from  eighty-three  to  one 
hundred.  All  of  them  were  former 
colonies  of  once  great  European  em 
pires;  none  of  them  was  a  democra- 
cy. But  if  the  position  of  America 
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When  The  Yale  Lid  ran/  Mat/mine  w  as  founded,  Beethoven  was  complet- 
ing the  Missa  Solemnis,  ( 'oleridge's  Bioyraphia  Literaria  appeared,  and 
Emerson  began  UisJoitrnal.  The  names  of  a  few  authors  we  have  published 
since  then  —  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  John  Dos  Passos  —  show  that  some  of  our  judgments  have  been 
quite  timely. 
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is  true  of  all  our  authors. 

Hie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  still  stands  alone. 

Our  magazine  is  not  published  fortnightly  on  newsprint,  to  extol  this 
week's  writers,  expound  on  last  week's  thinkers,  and  crumble  to  dust  a  week 
thereafter.  The  paper  we  print  on  permits  the  most  accurate  color  reproduc- 
tion of  any  magazine  in  the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  endure  for  centuries. 
And  we  seek  to  publish  and  reproduce  what  will  last  at  least  as  long. 

But  Hie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  now  under  attack. 

So  boldly,  so  uncomprisingly  have  our  authors  spoken  on  issues  of  culture 
and  politics  that  the  academic  tastemakers  of  the  university  in  whose  shadow 
the  magazine  was  born  have  sought  to  suppress  it  as  a  source  of  intellectual 
dissent.  Their  actions,  as  George  Will  remarked  in  a  recent  60  Minutes 
broadcast  dealing  with  the  controversy,  have  cast  doubt  on  "the  integrity  of  a 
major  American  university,"  and  compelled  the  magazine  to  defend  its  free- 
dom in  court. 

Our  freedom  endures,  and  Hie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  remains  as  inde- 
pendent, as  passionate,  as  controversial  as  when  it  first  addressed  the  nation. 
In  the  words  of  reviewers,  it  is  "elegantly  produced"  (The  Washington  Post) 
"in  the  fine  book  tradition"  (Folio),  "sophisticated"  (American  Spectator), 
"impressive"  (Los  Angeles  Times),  "highbrow"  (Time).  '  This  spendid  jour- 
nal" (Anthony  Harrigan),  "strikingly  handsome"  (Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation), "downright  lovely  to  look  at"  (James  J.  Kilpatrick),  is  also  "good, 
mean  fun"  (Los  Angeles  Times).  In  short,  Hie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is 
"an  organ  of  the  intelligent  intelligentsia"  (Eugene  V.  Rostow). 

Join  us,  and  see  for  yourself  why  "Hie  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  one  of 
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and  the  West  deteriorated  steadily 
during  the  '60s,  it  became  a  rout  in 
the  '70s.  Rightly  or  wrongly  (I  would 
guess  wrongly),  the  U.S.  had  fought 
to  the  end  to  keep  communist  China 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  preserv- 
ing the  "Chinese"  seat — and  above 
all  the  permanent  Chinese  member- 
ship (and  veto  power)  in  the  Security 
Council — for  Taiwan.  In  1971  there 
was  a  battle  royal.  Washington  lost. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China 
(with  which,  curiously  enough,  we 
were  soon  to  have  excellent  rela- 
tions) took  over  the  Chinese  seat. 
But  American  power  in  the  U.N. 
was  broken,  probably  forever. 

The  United  Nations  now  has  158 
members,  more  than  triple  its  orig- 
inal membership.  Its  latest  admission 
is  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  two  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  with  a  total  population  of 
65,000 — two  thirds  that  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  I  will  spare  you  Vanuatu, 
Fiji,  and  the  Seychelles.  Washington 
now  pays,  by  assessment,  25  percent 
of  the  official  budget  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perhaps  one  third  of 
all  real  U.N.  expenditures  (the  U.N. 
Secretariat  has  never  been  able  to 
determine  the  exact  figure),  whereas 
the  seventy-two  nations  who  voted 
for  the  "Zionism  is  racism"  resolu- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  pay  an 
average  of  about  one  third  of  one 
percent  apiece.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  is  obviously  not  one  dollar, 
one  vote.  More  interestingly,  it  is 
not  one  man,  one  vote  either.  Afri- 
ca, for  example,  has  only  10  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  But  the 
African  bloc  at  the  U.N.,  because 
of  the  continent's  political  fragmen- 
tation, accounts  for  a  full  third  of 
the  U.N.  membership.  China  (one 
vote)  has  more  than  twice  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  of  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  has  become, 
in  short,  a  third-world  club.  It  is  a 
glass  house  filled  with  elegantly 
turned-out  and  inordinately  highly 
paid  delegates  from  impoverished, 
nondemocratic  countries  who  on  ev- 
ery public  occasion  pour  the  most 
vitriolic  abuse  on  the  Western  dem- 
ocratic nations  that  gave  the  organi- 
zation birth,  and  under  whose  lofty 
principles  it  supposedly  still  meets. 
The  U.N.  is  often  called  a  mere 
debating  society,  a  "bag  of  wind." 


I  think  this  is  flattery.  What  emerges 
from  that  immense  tower  on  the 
shore  of  the  East  River  is  not  just  a 
harmless,  if  noisy,  passing  wind.  By 
setting  the  agenda  for  world  debate, 
and  hammering  away  at  many  dem- 
agogical idees  fixes,  this  organization 
is  responsible  for  a  lot  of  mischief 
at  loose  in  the  world  today. 

Perhaps  thirty  members  of  the 
United  Nations  represent  democra- 
tic societies  of  proven  stability.  Ap- 
plying the  criteria  of  Freedom 
House  to  determine  what  is  a  democ- 
racy and  what  is  not,  another  twen- 
ty-five members  make  the  grade 
today,  though  who  knows  in  what  col- 
umn they  will  be  tomorrow.  (Nigeria 
is  just  taking  its  first  baby  steps  as  a 
democracy,  and  Lord  knows  I  wish 
it  well.)  Most  of  the  100-odd  mem- 
bers of  this  "parliament  of  man" 
represent  countries  that,  back  home, 
are  naked  autocracies.  In  other 
words,  we  have  here  an  organization 
devoted  to  peace  between  neighbors 
whose  members  routinely  practice 
war  on  their  citizens.  What  kind  of 
peace-loving  governments  are  these? 
When  their  delegates  meet  in  Man- 
hattan it  is  rather  like  a  group  of 
Mafia  family  chieftains  gathered  for 
a  "peace  conference"  in  upstate  New 
York.  Actually,  this  metaphor  might 
be  unfair — to  the  Mafia.  Mafiosi, 
at  least,  do  not  make  endless  high- 
sounding  speeches  about  global 
peace  and  justice. 

Since  the  evaporation  of  Ameri- 
can primacy,  the  United  Nations — 
and  I  mean  the  Security  Council  al- 
most as  much  as  the  zoo-like  Gen- 
eral Assembly — has  been  controlled 
by  a  system  of  blocs.  We  have  the 
Soviet  bloc,  of  course,  which  now 
includes  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  quite  a 
few  others.  But  more  important, 
we  have  the  African  bloc,  the  Arab 
bloc,  the  Latin  American  bloc,  the 
Islamic  Conference  (some  overlap- 
ping), and  a  really  dynamite  bloc 
you  have  probably  never  heard  of 
(because  it  amounts  to  so  little) 
called  weog.  Now  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  weog 
is  such  a  contemptible  bloc  at  Tur- 
tle Bay,  because  weog  stands  for 
"Western  European  and  Other 
States  Group"  and  its  members  in- 


clude many  of  the  world's  richest 
and  most  powerful  nations,  even  ; 
Japan. 

The  two  greatest  blocs  at  the 
United  Nations,  however,  are  the 
"Group  of  77,"  so  called  because  I 
it  has  126  members,  and  the  "Non- 
Aligned  Movement,"  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  systematic  hostility  to 
the  West.  These  two  groups  do  more 
than  overlap;  they  are  essentially 
the  same  group  wearing  two  hats. 
When  the  Third  Worid  wants  to  j 
powwow  for  economic  purposes  it  I 
calls  itself  the  Group  of  77  (in  U.N.-  j 
ese,  "G-77").  When  it  wants  to 
powwow  for  political  purposes  it 
calls  itself  the  Non-Aligned  Move- 
ment (in  U.N.-ese,  "nam").  Last 
year's  president  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  was  Cuba,  which  was  ac- 
corded the  customary  courtesy  of 
drawing  up  the  agenda  and  drafting 
the  original  version  of  all  the  Move- 
ment's proposals,  initiatives,  and  re- 
solutions. This  must  have  been  great 
fun  for  such  a  nonaligned  person  as 
Fidel  Castro,  whose  nonaligned  is- 
land is  the  base  for  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade.  But  once  the  sanctified 
U.N.  nomenclature  is  breached,  who 
knows  what  might  happen  next? 
The  whole  glass  house  might  come 
tumbling  down.  Cuba  was  succeeded 
this  year  by  India,  which  was  the 
first  country  outside  the  Warsaw 
Pact  to  recognize  the  Vietnamese 
puppet  regime  in  Cambodia,  has 
refused  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  invading  Afganistan,  and, 
most  recently,  refused  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  for  shooting  down 
the  South  Korean  airliner. 

Now  these  third-world  "blocs" 
that  run  the  United  Nations  are 
highly  fissiparous,  or,  put  otherwise, 
have  hardly  any  real  existence  in 
the  outside  world.  Witness  the  mur- 
derous relationships  between  Syria 
and  Iraq,  Libya  and  Egypt,  Morocco 
and  Algeria  (Polisario),  not  to  men- 
tion the — yes — ninety-six  contend- 
ing domestic  militias  in  Lebanon.  As 
for  the  Islamic  Conference,  witness 
the  three-year  war  still  going  on  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran,  in  which  the 
toll  of  dead  has  reached  an  estimat- 
ed 200,000.  The  "African  bloc"  is 
probably  the  most  disciplined  by 
the  time  it  gets  to  Manhattan,  but 
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j|  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  are  still  fight- 
[  ng  over  the  Ogaden.  Five  years  ago 
I  in  army  from  Tanzania  invaded 
:  Uganda  with  the  worthy  purpose  of 
>verthrowing  the  notorious  Idi  Amin 
I  and  incidentally  setting  up  a  new 
j  jovernment  sympathetic  to  Tanza- 
I  aia,  but  word  of  the  invasion  never 
I  seemed  to  reach  Manhattan.  Idi 
I  Amin,  now  living  comfortably  in 
i  Saudi  Arabia,  is  not  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  but  the  function  of  the 
[  United  Nations  is  to  prevent  wars 
,\  and  invasions  among  sovereign,  na- 
I  tional  states.  It  was  never  intended 

I  to  issue  free  hunting  licenses  to 

II  countries  wanting  to  make  war  for 
'\  laudable  purposes,  even  overthrow- 
I  ing  Idi  Amin  or  Pol  Pot. 

The  African  bloc,  so  solid  at  Tur- 
|  tie  Bay,  is  actually  a  highly  varie- 
L  gated  group,  and  when  governments 
I  deal  with  these  countries  individ- 
|!  ually  they  often  get  surprisingly 
I  good  results.  But  when  the  bloc 
|  caucuses  it  reaches  for  some  kind 
I  of  lowest   common  denominator, 
which  is,  of  course,  hostility  to  rac- 
ist South  Africa.  Now,  every  state 
in  black  Africa  is  filled  with  tribal 
;  animosities,  and  often  with  racial 
discrimination.  A  few  years  back 
I  the  Tutsi  of  Burundi,  a  Nilotic  peo- 
I  pie  and  a  "master  race"  physically 
very  distinct  from  their  Hutu  serfs, 
found  the  Hutu  were  getting  a  little 
uppity    and    exterminated  some 
200,000  of  them  pour  encourager 
les  autres.  It  was  all  a  domestic  af- 
fair, just  a  little  intramural  squab- 
ble that  did  not  disturb  the  interna- 
tional order.  Few  people  have  even 
heard  of  it,  although  it  is  in  the 
standard  reference  books.  But  I  ask 
the  reader  to  imagine  the  world 
reaction  if  white  South  Africa  had 
tried  any  such  trick  against  its  black 
j  population. 

The  Arab  bloc's  lowest  common 
j  denominator   is   Israel.   The  two 
groups  caucus  and  meet  annually  in 
!  the  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Na- 
tions.  By  the   time  these  "non- 
aligned"  nations  arrive  at  Turtle 
Bay,  they  are  ready  to  steamroller 
I  all  opposition  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. That,  incidentally,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  "Zionism  [Is- 
rael] is  racism  [South  Africa]"  reso- 
lution— the  United  Nations  is  now 


controlled  by  an  Arab-African  coa- 
lition, with  the  blessing  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 


To  those  who  think  my  view 
of  the  United  Nations  is  too 
gloomy,  I  can  recommend  the 
brand-new  annual  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.'s 
own  Secretary-General,  Javier  Pe- 
rez de  Cuellar  of  Peru,  an  honorable 
man,  although  not  too  quick,  per- 
haps, since  it  has  taken  him  thirty- 
eight  years  of  observation  of  the 
U.N.  and  nearly  two  years  as  its 
chief  to  discover  that  the  "vision" 
of  the  organization's  charter  has 
been  "obscured."  It  has  been  a 
frustrating  year,  he  writes,  not  only 


for  those  who  seek  peace,  stability, 
and  justice  but  for  those  who  be- 
lieve "that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
best  available  international  instru- 
mentality" to  achieve  these  goals. 
Multilateralism  and  internationalism 
are  eroding.  There  is  fighting  in 
Afghanistan,  Southeast  Asia,  Cen- 
tral America,  Chad  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Iran, 
he  notes  sadly,  while  the  United 
Nations,  in  its  top-priority  function 
of  preserving  international  peace,  is 
in  a  state  of  near  "paralysis."  Well, 
you  kind  of  feel  sorry  for  the  guy. 
At  the  same  time  you  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  any  man  of 
his  age  who  feels  that  if  we  only 
tried  a  little  harder,  and  improved 
our  international  instrumentalities, 
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and  our  multilateralism,  and  filled 
our  hearts  with  hope,  and  if  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  any  other  council  they  have 
lying  around  all  gathered  in  three- 
piece  suits  on  the  shore  of  the  East 
River  and  passed  a  hundred  more 
resolutions  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  120,000  troops  from 
Afghanistan  that  the  Russians 
would  do  so  is  just  a  little  retarded. 
For  the  world  is  not  filled  with 
peace-loving  nations.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous place.  And  if  all  the  organs  of 
the  U.N.  were  to  so  forgather  they 
wouldn't  criticize  the  Russians  at 
all  but  would  probably  call  on  the 
United  States  to  decolonize  Puerto 
Rico.  And  the  existence  of  the 
United  Nations  does  not  diminish 
or  attenuate  the  dangerousness  of 
the  world  in  any  way.  Instead,  it 
makes  it  worse. 

The  U.N.  is  patently  not  a  "world 
government,"  since  the  power  to  gov- 
ern is  the  power  to  coerce,  and  the 
U.N.  can't  coerce  anybody.  Read 
The  Federalist  Papers.  Does  the  U.N. 
have  any  "moral  authority"?  I  think 
that  it  once  did,  when  a  predomi- 
nant number  of  its  members  es- 
poused democratic  values,  and  that 
this  moral  authority  served  some 
function  well  into  the  '60s,  in  the 
Congo,  for  example,  and  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  now  that  so 
many  of  the  members  are  unadul- 
terated despotisms,  organized  in 
antidemocratic  blocs,  this  moral  au- 
thority is  gone.  Does  the  United 
Nations  inspire  any  respect  at  all? 
Judge  for  yourself.  In  the  spring 
of  1982,  Argentina  seized  the  Falk- 
lands.  I  lounged  about  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil as  the  members  of  that  high 
body  met  in  an  atmosphere  of 
world  crisis  and  passed  a  solemn 
resolution  urging  the  Argentines  to 
cease  and  desist  and  go  back  home. 
Argentina,  never  thinking  for  one 
minute  that  Britain  would  attack, 
simply  ignored  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. Britain  did  attack,  however, 
with  some  ferocity,  at  which  point 
the  Argentines,  who  were  losing, 
came  to  the  Security  Council  with 
hat  in  hand  and  sued,  not  for  peace 


(old-fashioned),  but  for  negotia- 
tions. Whereupon  the  Council 
turned  around  and  passed  a  new 
resolution,  directed  at  Britain  this 
time,  demanding  that  the  British 
negotiate.  But  Britain,  on  the  point 
of  victory,  ignored  the  resolution  as 
sublimely  as  the  Argentines  had. 
And  thus  peace  returned  to  the 
South  Atlantic.  But  I  am  showing 
you  the  United  Nations  at  its  best 
here,  which  is  to  say  foolish  and 
totally  impotent.  This  is  now  the 
U.N.'s  nice  side. 

My  second  war  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil, immediately  after  the  war  for 
the  Falklands,  was  Israel's  invasion 
of  Lebanon.  I  can  no  longer  even 
count  the  number  of  Council  resolu- 
tions frantically  drafted  condemn- 
ing Israel,  ordering  it  to  do  this  or 
that.  Israel,  of  course,  is  the  all- 
time  champion  pariah  nation  at  the 
U.N.,  even  beating  South  Africa, 
and  yet  Yehuda  Blum,  Israel's  per- 
manent representative,  a  cocky  lit- 
tle devil,  sauntered  about  the  Coun- 
cil chamber.  For  days  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  special  representa- 
tives of  the  PLO  and  the  Islamic 
Conference  call  him  a  "Judeo-Nazi" 
and  "Dr.  Goebbels  II"  and  other 
such  unlovely  names.  The  delegate 
from  Jordan  had  gone  into  a  tower- 
ing rage  because  Blum  had  referred 
to  him  as  precisely  that  instead  of 
as  the  delegate  from  the  "Hashe- 
mite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,"  which 
he  claimed  was  3,000  years  old. 
This  surprised  Blum,  as  it  did  me, 
since  Jordan  was  created  in  1946, 
but  the  Jordanian  representative 
qualified  his  statement  by  admitting 
that  3,000  years  ago  Jordan  had 
been  part  of  a  "conglomerate." 
During  a  break  in  the  name-calling, 
Blum  paused  to  chat  affably  with 
the  delegate  from  Japan.  This  did 
not  surprise  me  unduly.  But  then 
Blum  continued  around  the  table 
to  the  section  assigned  to  the  del- 
egation of  Togo — whose  members 
greeted  him  like  a  long-lost  relative. 
They  joked.  They  laughed.  Blum 
sat  down  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Togo  delegation,  sprawled  back 
against  the  conference  table,  while 
he  and  the  Togo  people,  their  faces 
shining  with  pleasure,  swapped  sto- 


ries, old  yarns  perhaps.  It  all  came  i 
back  to  me.  Before  the  Arabs^pulJ 
the  screws  to  the  Africans  in  the 
early  '70s,  Israel  had  had  wonderful 
relations  with  black  Africa,  and  the 
continent  had  been  filled  with  Is- 
raeli trade  representatives  and  tech-J 
nical  advisers.  And  it  slowly  dawned  \ 
on  me  as  I  watched  all  those  beam-i 
ing  Togo  faces  that  these  people! 
had  no  grudge  against  Israel  at  all. 
They  didn't  think  Blum  was  a  Ju-H 
deo-Nazi  for  one  minute.  That  was 
just  U.N.  talk.  This  was  some  ofi 
what  the  U.N.  has  done  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 


It  has  done  more.  The  United 
Nations  is  an  organization  that  ac-  • 
tively  supports  the  violent  over- 
throw of  sovereign  states  by  rev-  | 
olutionary  movements.  But  not  all 
states  and  not  all  movements.  It  is 
highly  selective.  To  qualify,  a  move-  I 
ment  must  be  radical  and  Marxist, 
and,  of  course,  terrorists  are  wel-  I 
come.  In  1970  the  U.N.  General  As-  I 
sembly  approved  a  resolution  en-  - 
couraging  "colonial  peoples"  and  ; 
national  liberation  movements  to  - 
use  "all  necessary  means  at  their  I 
disposal"  to  overthrow  sovereign 
governments.  In  1974  Yasir  Arafat 
of  the  PLO,  pistol  on  his  hip,  re-  - 
ceived  a  standing  ovation  when  he  • 
addressed  the  General  Assembly.) 
The  PLO  and  swapo  (the  Marxist-  B 
terrorist  "South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization")  are  now  not 
only  official  "permanent  observers" 
at  the  United  Nations,  they  are  part-  1 
ly  funded  by  it.  Since  1977  swapo  P 
has   been   granted   an   estimated  I 
$40  million  of  U.N.  money,  and  a 
pro-PLO  "Division  for  Palestinian 
Rights"  has  spent  more  than  $6  mil-j  1 
lion.  The  PLO — get  this — took  part  1 
in  a  U.N.  conference  on  civil  avia-  ■ 
tion  and  airplane  hijacking.  The 
ANC  and  PAC,  communist-dominat- 
ed guerrilla  and  terrorist  groups  op- 1 
erating  across  the  South  African  bor- 1 
der,  receive  a  biannual  U.N.  subsidy  I 
of  at  least  $9  million.  The  major 
nonviolent  black  opposition  to  the 
South  African  government,  howev- 
er, is  the  Inkatha,  led  by  the  head 
of  the  Zulu  Nation.  It  receives  no 
U.N.  support. 
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J  Notice  the  odd  concentration  of 
J  U.N.  activity  around  the  organiza- 
tion's two  pariah  states,  South  Af- 
fii  rica  and  Israel,  as  if  they  were  the 
it  only  trouble  spots  on  the  globe.  In 
Is.  I  the  Through  the  Looking  Glass 
i  j  world  of  the  U.N.,  words  mean 
ecj  only  what  the  U.N.  says  they  mean. 
J  I  have  no  idea  why  the  Afghans 
It  struggling  desperately  to  free  their 
HI  country  from  Soviet  occupation 
J  do  not  qualify  as  a  national 
J  liberation  movement,  but  I  have 
)|3  never  heard  them  mentioned  once 
itj  in  the  corridors  of  the  U.N.,  ex- 
cept by  the  United  States.  Nor  have 
|i  I  ever  heard  talk  of  the  Kurds,  who 
I  have  been  fighting  everyone  around 
j  j  them  for  generations.  And  again, 
.1  except  from  the  U.S.,  I  have  never 
.  heard  a  whisper  about  such  obvi- 
.  ous  non-nations  as  Poland,  Czecho- 
|j  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
J  Lithuania,  Moldavia,  Uzbekistan, 
j  Kirghizia  ...  but  you  know  the  list. 
Or  do  you? 

Why  is  there  no  Hutu  Liberation 
I  Front?  Why  is  there  no  Hutu  per- 
!  manent  observer  at  the  U.N.  stir- 
ring  up  excitement  and  securing 
I  funding  so  that  the  Hutu  of  Rwanda 
can  go  charging  across  the  border 
to  liberate  the  Hutu  of  Burundi? 
j  Those  poor  Hutu  are  going  to  live 
and  die  without  having  a  single  res- 
olution  passed  about  them  in  the 
United  Nations.  But  of  course  you 
can't  expect  all  those  nattily  dressed 
J  third-world  delegates  at  the  U.N.  to 
i  worry  about  a  couple  of  pipsqueak 
i  countries  like  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
when  they  have  important  human- 
!  itarian  jobs  on  hand,  such  as  run- 
!  ning  the  vocational  training  center 
at  Siblin  in  Lebanon.  Unfortunate- 
ly, when  the  Israeli  army  overran 
Siblin  in  1982,  they  found  the  cen- 
ter stocked  with  crates  of  machine 
guns,  bazookas,  grenade  launchers, 
assault  rifles,  and  explosives  in  var- 
ious convenient  shapes  and  sizes, 
making  even  the  most  "We  Believe" 
United  Nat'ons  supporter  wonder 
just  what  vocation  these  U.N.  per- 
sonnel were  preparing  their  trainees 
for.  And  there's  more  where  that 
came  from.  The  U.N.  does  lots  of 
good  works  like  that. 

Other  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  are  menacing,  if  not  open- 


ly bellicose.  With  the  260  members 
of  the  Soviet  U.N.  delegation  and 
the  250  Soviet  citizens  employed  by 
the  U.N.  Secretariat,  New  York  is 
the  key  center  for  Soviet  espionage 
in  the  United  States,  a  simple  proof 
of  which  is  ihat  Vladimir  Kazakov, 
KGB  station  chief  at  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion, is  the  former  head  of  the 
American  Department  of  the  KGB 
in  Moscow.  Gennadi  Yevstavyev, 
special  assistant  to  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar,  is  also  an 
officer  of  the  KGB.  The  "New  World 
economic  order,"  now  totally  es- 
poused by  the  United  Nations,  is 
systematically  and  relentlessly  anti- 
Western  and  "redistributionist." 


During  the  recent  flap  over 
the  Korean  airline  massacre, 
many  Americans  asked  if 
the  U.N.  should  get  out  of 
New  York.  The  more  profound 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
should  get  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  is  a  Jewish  joke  that 
runs  (Americanized):  "With  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  world 
today,  if  a  guy  had  any  luck  he 
wouldn't  even  be  born."  To  which 
the  answer  is:  "Yeah,  but  what 
kind  of  a  guy  has  luck  like  that?" 
And  there  are  a  large  number  of 
serious  scholars  who  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  world  would  be 
a  better  place  today  if  the  United 
Nations  had  never  been  born.  But 
what  kind  of  a  world  has  luck  like 
that?  The  United  Nations  is  there, 
and  the  problem  is  what  to  do  about 
it. 

As  one  very  high  official  in  the 
administration  remarked  to  me,  the 
primary  issue  is  whether  with  us  out, 
the  U.N.  could  become  even  more 
dangerous  for  us  than  it  already  is. 
Do  we  serve  to  brake  its  anti-West- 
ern extremism?  Without  us,  would 
it  become  an  even  more  effective 
tool  of  our  adversaries?  But  an- 
other very  high  official  in  the  ad- 
ministration feels  that  the  presence 
of  America  in  the  United  Nations 
gives  the  organization  one  of  the 
principal  claims  to  legitimacy  it  now 
possesses,  and  that  without  us  it 
would  stand  revealed  as  the  third- 
world  Soviet  lynch  mob  it  has  be- 


come, diplomatically  useless,  in  con- 
sequence, to  these  very  parties.  With 
us  out,  our  Western  allies  would 
soon  follow,  he  feels,  along  with 
many  pro-Western  countries  in  the 
Third  World  (some  of  which  have 
already  defected  from  the  "Non- 
Aligned  Movement"),  and  the  United 
Nations  would  soon  collapse. 

Would  such  a  radical  course  lead 
to  a  breakdown  in  international  af- 
fairs and  threaten  world  peace? 
Well,  as  George  Kennan  once  wrote, 
the  difficulty  of  a  negotiation  varies 
directly  with  the  square  of  the 
number  of  parties  participating. 
Since  the  square  of  158  is  24,964, 
this  would  suggest  that  the  U.N.'s 
value  as  a  forum  for  negotiations 
is  vastly  overrated.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  face  a  number  of  issues  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  resolve. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  utter  madness 
to  bring  these  questions  before  the 
U.N.,  thereby  involving  156  coun- 
tries that  have  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter.  In  fact,  if  either 
the  U.S.  or  Mexico  were  to  drag 
its  problems  before  the  U.N.,  it 
would  be  perceived  by  everyone  as 
an  act  of  unqualified  hostility. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the 
vicious  anti-American  rhetoric  that 
members  of  the  various  blocs  in- 
dulge in,  once  the  United  States 
gets  an  individual  delegate  involved 
in  a  bilateral  negotiation  of  the  an- 
cient sort,  he  often  turns  out  to  be 
quite  a  reasonable  fellow. 

As  for  whether  the  U.N.  should 
leave  New  York,  with  us  at  dock- 
side  waving  it  a  fond  farewell  as 
it  sails  into  the  sunset,  this  is  turn- 
ing out  to  be  quite  a  popular  idea. 
There  might  even  be  votes  in  it, 
and  the  administration  is  engaging 
in  repartee  about  the  U.N.  at  least 
spending  half  the  year  in  Moscow. 
Having  been  to  Russia  several  times, 
I  feel  that  Moscow  is  too  good  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  it  be- 
longs in  Ouagadougou,  or,  better  yet, 
Marxist-Leninist  Maputo,  capital  of 
Mozambique.  Karl  Marx  himself 
said  that  to  establish  socialism  in  an 
undeveloped  economy  would  mere- 
ly "socialize  poverty."  I  think  the 
U.N.  should  test  its  vision  of  the 
future  and  see  if  it  works.  ■ 
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ARE  YOU  LISTENING, 
HENRY  KISSINGER? 


by  Carlos  Fuentes 

An  open  letter  from  a  distinguished  Mexican  writer 
to  the  Commission  on  Central  America. 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger 

National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 

Central  America 
2201  C  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20520 

As  A  Mexican,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about 
United  States  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  since  it  will 
inevitably  hurt  or  help  my  country. 
Mexico  is  living  through  the  most 
acute  economic  crisis  since  the  rev- 
olution. That  the  crisis  is  not  yet 
political  is  due  to  the  revolution  it- 


self. Whatever  the  failings  of  the 
Mexican  experience  since  1910  (and 
God  knows  they  are  many  and 
large),  we  have  managed  to  attain 
a  remarkable  stability  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  anarchy  or  repres- 
sion. This  is  so  because  the  revolu- 
tion created  institutions  that  then 
furthered  stability. 

What  we  see  in  Central  America, 
from  our  Mexican  experience,  is 
the  absence  or  weakness  of  political 
institutions,  the  resistance  of  the 
prevailing  structures  to  reform,  and 
the  desperation  of  many  groups  suf- 


fering under  long-standing  injustice. 
The  causes  are  indigenous,  the  com- 
plaints are  old,  and  the  solutfons 
have  been  postponed  over  and  over 
again.  But  there  are  also  external 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  international 
economy.  Central  America  spawned 
a  significant  economic  boom  in  the 
Sixties  and  early  Seventies.  Middle- 
class  expectations  rose  accordingly. 
Greater  wealth  was  had,  even  if 
unevenly  distributed.  As  the  weak- 
est link  of  the  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic chain  (and  weak  in  world 
terms  as  well),  Central  America  was 
hit  hardest  and  earliest  by  the  in- 
ternational economic  crisis.  This  is 
an  objective  reason  for  unrest;  it 
must  be  dealt  with  objectively,  but 
it  has  now  become  utterly  enmeshed 
with  the  political  and  even  military 
aspects  of  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution. Can  the  two  themes  (one 
historical,  political,  ideological;  the 
other  having  to  do  with  trade,  in- 
come, debt,  production)  be  sepa- 
rated first,  then  reconciled  on  posi- 
tive terms?  Is  it  too  late? 

Because  they  are  small  and  weak, 
the  countries  of  Central  America 
are  proud,  self-conscious,  and  have 
long  memories.  They  sometimes  re- 
mind me  of  the  Baltic  republics. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the 
Central  American  countries  to  as- 
sert their  own  personality.  The  re- 
markable wealth  of  their  cultural 
production  is  an  indication  of  their 
desperate  attempt  to  be.  With  a  com- 
bined population  of  twenty-three 
million  in  an  area  about  the  size 
of  Texas,  these  five  nations  have 
produced  the  greatest  modernist 
poet  of  the  Spanish  language,  the 
Nicaraguan  Ruben  Dario;  the  first 
Latin  American  novelist  to  win  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  the  Gua- 
temalan Miguel  Angel  Asturias;  and 
an  abundance  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, painters,  and  musicians. 

These  matters  must  be  understood 
because  they  pertain  to  an  intangi- 
ble issue:  that  of  the  national  pride 


Carlos  Fuentes  has  written  a  new  novel, 
Christopher  Unborn,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Mexico  this  year.  A  book  on 
the  cultural  context  of  Latin  American 
politics  is  forthcoming. 
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of  very  small  and  very  weak  coun- 
tries— our  Estonias,  Lithuanias,  and 
Latvias,  but  without  the  degree  of 
material  progress  and  democratic 
reform  the  Baltic  nations  achieved 
during  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars. 

What  does  "Sandinismo"  mean 
to  many  of  these  humiliated  peo- 
ples? It  means  that  you  no  longer 
take  orders  from  the  United  States 
ambassador.  It  means  that  you  are 
no  longer  a  United  States  base.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  The  problem 
for  many  Latin  Americans  is  not 
that  Nicaragua  might  become  a  So- 
viet base.  The  invasions  against 
Guatemala  in  1954  and  against 
Cuba  in  1961  were  launched  from 
Somoza's  Nicaragua.  Many  people 
in  the  region  are  impervious  to 
thoughts  about  Soviet  danger  be- 
cause they  have  known  only  one 
danger  against  their  national  integ- 
rity, and  that  has  been  the  Amer- 
ican danger.* 


*  The  October  invasion  of  Grenada  by 
the  Reagan  administration  and  its  satel- 
lites from  the  Caribbean  Warsaw  Pact 
enhances  the  fear  that  Washington  seeks 
to  establish  a  virtual  protectorate  over 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  era,  Latin  America  has  tried 
to  defend  itself  against  U.S.  intervention- 
ism  through  a  network  of  treaties,  laws, 
and  principles.  In  Grenada,  the  United 
States  rode  roughshod  over  all  of  them. 
It  is  not  convincing  to  argue  that  by  ap- 
plying what  George  Ball  has  called  "the 
reverse  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere the  United  States  simply  acted  as 
all  other  great  powers,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.,  have  always  acted.  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  not  Eastern  Europe  or  Afghanistan, 
and  will  not  tolerate  being  treated  as 
such.  I  hope  that  our  determination  in 
this  matter  will  not  be  put  to  the  test  in 
Nicaragua  or  elsewhere. 

I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  in  September.  I 
still  maintain  what  I  said  then,  and 
I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the  dem- 
ocratic polity  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  that  someone  in  our  danger- 
ous world  must  stand  up  for  the  rule  of 
law,  the  respect  for  treaties,  the  use  of 
diplomatic  imagination,  and  the  search 
for  political  solutions  in  international  af- 
fairs. If  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  U.S.S.R. 
respects  or  supports  any  of  these  civi- 
lized values,  then  we  are  certainly  headed 
toward  World  War  III.  My  urgent  ques- 
tion to  the  commission  is  this:  Who  will 
respect  and  support  these  values?  Will 
you? 


THE  perception  of  the  United 
States  by  Latin  Americans  as 
the  paramount  regional  power 
in  terms  comparable  to  the 
perception  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Many  de- 
fects and  errors  of  a  revolutionary 
regime  are  pardoned  or  overlooked 
by  the  majority  of  its  people  be- 
cause they  teel  that  the  new  govern- 
ment has  finally  lifted  the  weight  of 
American  hegemony.  Therefore,  at- 
tacks by  the  United  States  serve 
only  to  strengthen  the  government 
Washington  would  like  to  see  over- 
thrown. The  same  would  be  true, 
mutatis  mutandis,  if  a  right-wing, 
militantly  Catholic,  anti-Semitic,  and 
fascistic  government  managed  to 
come  to  power  in  Poland.  Its  poli- 
cies would  generally  be  accepted  if 
at  the  same  time  such  a  neo-Pil- 
sudskian  government  broke  Polish 
subservience  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  follows  that  a  revolutionary  re- 
gime, on  the  basis  of  its  anti-Amer- 
ican posture,  can  mobilize  the  peo- 
ple for  its  internal  radical  goals. 
Again,  many  Latin  Americans  feel 
that,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
the  regimes  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
have  done  what  no  previous  govern- 
ments in  those  countries  were  capa- 
ble of  doing:  mobilizing  the  people; 
finding  solutions  to  problems  of  lit- 
eracy, health,  nutrition,  and  life  ex- 
pectancy; and  at  the  same  time  im- 
posing, at  a  high  price,  a  politics 
of  equality.  (One  of  Cuba's  most 
effective  assets  in  Latin  America, 
for  example,  has  been  the  fact  that 
even  if  most  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion left  the  island  in  the  1960s, 
Cuba  now  exports  doctors  to  the 
Third  World.)  These  are  seen  as 
enormous  achievements  in  the  light 
of  a  history  dominated  by  privilege, 
extreme  inequality,  and  callousness 
toward  the  needs  of  the  majority. 
The  association  of  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" with  governments  incapa- 
ble of  coming  to  grips  with  these 
problems  or  indeed  bent  on  main- 
taining the  status  quo  only  furthers 
the  derogatory  comparisons. 

Yet  a  revolution  that  does  not 
face,  sooner  or  later,  its  duties  to 
the  democratic  dimension  runs  the 
danger  of  sacrificing  even  its  best 


material  achievements.  As  a  writer 
I  am  of  course  concerned  by  the 
problems  of  political  freedom,  hu- 
man rights,  and  intellectual  liberties 
in  revolutionary  societies.  My  con- 
cern is  nuanced  by  the  experience 
of  my  own  country.  Mexico  has  not 
achieved  a  fully  democratic  polity, 
although  it  has  made  gigantic  strides 
toward  nationhood  while  keeping 
open  the  channels  of  intellectual  di- 
versity. As  I  see  the  new  revolutions 
coming,  my  preoccupation  is  per- 
haps not  the  central  preoccupation 
of  countries  that  have  never  prac- 
ticed true  democracy.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains.  The  people  now  read. 
The  children  do  not  die.  What  will 
they  read?  What  kind  of  political 
beings  shall  they  grow  up  to  be? 

One  answer  lies  in  the  very  mo- 
bilization I  have  referred  to.  The 
people  of  Central  America  have 
never  been  asked  to  move,  but  to 
abide.  In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Mexico 
in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties,  a  lib- 
eration from  traditional  servitudes 
has  occurred;  the  people  are  par- 
ticipating in  myriad  aspects  of  the 
national  life  from  which  they  were 
historically  excluded.  They  have 
been  handed  arms.  This  also  hap- 
pened in  Mexico  under  Cardenas. 
An  irreversible  momentum  is  thus 
gained,  and  its  goal  is  greater  free- 
dom, even  beyond  the  regime's  ex- 
pectations. This  momentum  is  not 
something  instantaneous.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  situations  that  began  with 
Columbus. 

It  is  just  this  dynamism  that  first 
provokes  enthusiasm  and  then  se- 
rious misgivings  as  the  price  of  na- 
tional mobilization  rises.  Then  a 
renewed  solidarity  appears  as  the 
United  States  responds  with  exces- 
sive alarm  to  different  aspects  of  the 
new  situation.  A  point  is  reached 
when  we  would  all  like  to  see  the 
revolutions  enter  a  stage  in  which 
anti-Americanism  is  not  defined  neg- 
atively, but  as  positive  indepen- 
dence. Mexico  has  reached  this 
stage.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  have 
not.  The  United  States  perhaps  must 
pay  in  patience  for  the  many  dec- 
ades of  its  political  and  economic 
abuse  of  Central  America  and 
weather  the  rhetoric  by  which  small 
but  proud  nations  sublimate  old  and 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


PUMPING 


The  Lifeline  Gym  may 
well  revolutionize 
the  exercise  business. 
It  allows  you  to  simu- 
late just  about  any  of 
the  exercises  done  on 
the  expensive  machines 
found  in  health  spas 
and  gymnasiums.  The 
reason  is  rubber  — 
a  stretchabk  rubber 
cable  of  the  type  used 
to  stop  planes  landing 
on  aircraft  carriers.  With  thi 


rubber  cable, 
resistance  increases  with  movement.  This  com- 
pensates for  normal  inertia  and  leverage  gains, 
so  your  muscles  are  challenged  through  their  full 
range  of  movement.  But  the  rubber  is  more 
effective  yet.  Because  you  have  to  resist  its 
tendency  to  snap  back  on  the  return  move,  you 


gain  a  double  benefit  from  your  effort.  You 
overcome  positive  and  negative  resistance  in  the 
course  of  each  exercise.  The  Lifeline  Gym  is 
adjustable  for  individual  strength  levels  and  for 
different  body-shaping  intentions.  It  comes  with 
its  own  carrying  case  and  illustrated  instruc 
tion/exercise  book  for  $36.00  ($3.95)  #A748. 


DUST-MAGNETS 


If  we  ever  compile  a  book  on  The  Old  Ways  Tttat 
Were  Better  Ways,  we  will  certainly  include  a 
chapter  on  lambswool  dusters.  On  its  own 
lambswool  actually  attracts  and  holds  dust  like  a 
magnet,  The  static  charge  in  the  wool  causes 
dust  literally  to  leap  off  surfaces  where  it  has 
accumulated,  making  these  dusters  just  the 
thing  for  dusting  bric-a-brac,  china,  crystal, 
pictures  and  other  fragile  items.  The  standard 
27"  long  duster  costs  $7.00  ($1.95)  #A780;  the 
bent-handled  model  is  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A781;  two 
mini-dusters  cost  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A794.  The 
entire  group,  a  total  of  four  dusters,  is  an 
exclusive  Tbolsfor  Living  offer  and  costs  just 
$16.00  ($2.95)  #A783.  Buying  the  group  saves 
you  $9.90,  almost  like  getting  one  duster  free! 


Now  a  California  designer  has  finally  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  clean  Venetian  blinds. 
This  tool  has  7  roller  fingers,  4"  long  and  covered 
with  a  synthetic  lambswool  that  picks  up  and 
holds  dust  and  dirt,  Pull  the  trigger  and  the 
fingers  spread  enough  to  slip  over  the  blind  slats 
(6  mini -blind  slats  or  3  conventional  2"  slats). 
Release  the  trigger  and  the  slats  are  held  firmly 
between  the  (  leaning  rollers.  Then  move  the 
cleaner  back  and  forth  along  the  blind,  release 
and  grip  the  next  set  of  slats.  When  soiled,  the 
cleaning  rollers  can  be  removed  and  washed. 
These  revolutionary  blind  cleaning  tools  cost 
$9.00  ($1.95)  #A787. 


THINKING  MAN'S 
THERMOSTAT 


The  basic  method  for  reducing  home  heatii  f 
costs  is  setback —  turning  down  the  therm 
stat  at  night  and  whenever  you  are  out  of  ti 
house  for  a  few  hours.  The  thinking  man 
thermostat  —  with  a  built-in  micmprocess- 
unit  —  lets  you  capitalize  on  every  setbat 
opportunity  automatically.  You  can  program  U 
temperature  you  want  and  the  time  you  want 
so  the  house  is  warm  when  you  step  out  of  be 
As  for  the  "thinking."  the  unit  senses  the  rate 
heat  loss  for  the  house,  so  it  turns  on  the  furnac 
earlier  on  very  cold  mornings,  later  on  warm' 


mornings.  The  program  can  accommodate  6  di 
ferent  temperature  settings  each  day  through 
cycle  of  7  days,  so  it  is  no  problem  to  set 
different  schedules  for  workdays  and  weekend 
Programming  is  simple  —  accomplished  with 
single  button  —  but  provides  all  the  flexibilil 
you  need  to  tailor  home  heating/cooling  to  yoi 
particular  schedule  and  lifestyle.  Best  of  all,  yo 
can  install  it  yourself  in  place  of  your  presei 
thermostat  in  about  10  minutes.  No  wiring  to  tl 
furnace,  just  fasten  existing  thermostat  wires  I 
a  color-coded  connector  panel.  The  thermosts 
works  just  as  effectively  with  central  air  cond 
tioning  and  qualifies  for  the  15%  energy  ta 
credit.  $79.00  ($3.95)  #A855. 


ORDERISG  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  GUARANTEE:  Wi  shi 
via  United  Panel  Service  wherever  possible  to  insm 
prompt  delivery.  The  price  of  each  item  is  shown  foliowe 
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i  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PRODUCYS 


floats  for  Living  is  a  national  mail  order 
company  offering  new  and  unusual  prod 
Is  to  more  thun  30  million  readers  each 
mth.  People  are  attracted  by  the  reliability  of 
r  information,  the  value  of  the  products  and 
?  ease  and  convenience  of  shopping  with  us 
mail  —  with  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HNI-SIZE  MAXI-SOUMP 
personal  walk  around  stereos  have  changed 
the  listening  habits  of  millions  of  Americans 
the  past  few  years.  Now  Microfidelity  has 
sen  that  same  concept  of  micro-technology 
d  applied  ii  to  the  new  MI-FI  MFS-6300  micro 
idspeakers.  They  plug  into  any  120V  AC 
:eptacle  and  turn  your  walkaround  into  a  total 
niature  component  system  that  delivers  excep- 
mal  sound  anywhere  without  headphones! 
ch  speaker  has  a  built-in  3'/2  watt  microchip 
iplifier.  Tliis  extra  boost  in  power  produces  a 
iggering  amount  of  true  amplified  stereo 
and  from  a  remarkably  small  source.  Small 
ough  to  fit  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  the 
•'S  6300  speakers  give  you  high  output,  wide 
sponse  and  low  distortion.  They  are  made  of 
avy  die  east  aluminum  so  they're  strong, 
rable  and  free  from  harmonic  vibrations.  They 
ag  into  any  personal  stereo  cassette  or  FM 
>reo  plaver.  The  MFS-6300  speakers  cost 
9.00  ($5.95)  #A555. 


FRESH  AIR  MACHINES 


Air  pollution  doesn't  politely  stop  at  the 
front  door.  The  Bionaire  500  is  like  moving  a 
mountain  breeze  indoors.  It  removes  99%  of  all 
particulate  pollutants  from  the  air—  goodbye  to 
soot,  dust  ,  animal  dander,  pollen,  cigarette 
smoke,  smog,  molds  and  fungi.  Allergy  sufferers 
breathe  easier,  everybody  breathes  more  health- 
fully. The  newly  developed  electret  filter  removes 
particles  as  small  as  1/10,000  the  thickness  of  a 
human  hair.  The  Bionaire  500  cleans  45  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute,  the  average  room  three  times 
an  hour.  It  includes  a  switchable  ion  generator  — 
negative  ions  are  well-known  for  their  presumed 
psychological  good  effects,  creating  a  sense  of 
well-being.  A  switchable  fragrance  dispenser 
allows  you  to  add  a  fresh  scent  to  the  air  when 
you  wish.  The  Bionaire  500  measures  11"  x  7"  x  5", 
uses  only  45  watts  energy,  comes  in  a  smoothly 
styled  hard  plastic  case  with  woodgrain  finish. 
The  Bionaire  500  costs  $125.00  ($9.95)  #A822.  A 
larger  model  1000  has  three  speeds  instead  of 
two  and  cleans  118  CFM  of  air.  This  unit 
measures  14"  x  8"  x  8Vfc"  with  a  lifetime  steel 
housing.  The  Bionaire  1000  costs  $275.00  ($12.95) 
#A823.  An  even  larger  model  2001,  not  shown, 
cleans  300  CFM  of  air  and  costs  $399.00  ($14.95) 
#A880.  All  models  are  UL-Listed  and  carry  1-year 
limited  warranties. 


DANISH  BOOK  BAG 


Tlis  oversize  bag  is 
in  overwhelming 
success  with  photog- 
raphers, artists,  stu 
dents,  musicians, 
dancers,  opera  singers, 
nuns,  poets,  duck 
hunters,  cyclists, 
plumbers,  teachers, 
reporters  and  trav- 
elers... because  it's  a 
veritable  labyrinth  of 
roomy  pockets.  Its  real 


name  is  the  Danish  Bookbag.  It's  been  called  the 
best'  device  for  carrying  things  ever  invented. 
Made  of  waterproof  canvas  that  wears  like  iron, 
the  bookbag  has  an  unusual  zipper  design  that 
enables  the  bag  to  expand  to  double  its  normal 
width  —  to  a  full  8  inches  —  so  there's  always  a 
place  to  stuff  one  more  thing.  It  also  has  two 
outer  pockets  in  front  and  a  large  back  pocket.  An 
adjustable  2"  wide  strap  makes  the  burden  easier. 
Choose  grey  #A483,  brown  #A484,  blue  #A569, 
black  #A564  or  red  #A568.  $59.00  ($3.95). 
ULTRA-HUMIDIFIER 


Here  is  a  new  approach  to  humidifying  that  is 
so  revolutionary  and  inventive  that  it  makes 
all  other  home  humidifiers  obsolete.  It's  the 
ultra-sonic  humidifier.  We  discovered  it  last  fall 
in  Japan  and  during  home  use  last  winter  found 
its  performance  to  be  truly  outstanding.  It  uses 
extremely  high  frequency  sound  waves  to  break 
up  water  into  a  fine  mist  that  carries  and 
diffuses  exceptionally  well.  One  tabletop  unit 
can  humidify  an  entire  1500  sq.  ft.  apartment  or 
house.  It  is  also  ultra-safe  —  the  vapor  stream  is 
cold  (even  though  it  looks  like  hot  steam)  so  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  burn.  It  is  ultra-quiet 
—  virtually  noiseless,  unlike  conventional 
humidifiers.  It  is  ultra-portable  —  measures 
only  14"  x  6"  x  9",  weighs  under  12  lbs.  and  has 
a  convenient  carry  handle.  The  removable 
reservoir  holds  one  gallon  of  water,  refillable  at 
any  sink  and  runs  for  10-12  hours  on  a  filling.  This 
humidifier  by  Bionaire  has  a  humidistat  control 
(low,  medium  or  high)  and  shuts  off  auto- 
matically when  it  reaches  the  desired  humidity 
level.  Emitting  nozzle  swivels  360°  and  the  unit 
shuts  off  automatically  when  empty  or  tipped 
over.  $149.00  ($10.95)  #A888. 


IEINVENTINO  THE  CHAIR 

Conventional  seating 
^positions  the  body 
the  angle  between 
rso  and  legs  is  90°  or 
ss.  This  posture  tilts 
e  spine  forward,  puts 
•essure  on  the  lower 
ick,  and  cramps 
eathing  and  circu- 
tion.  The  Cloud  Chair 
presents  an  entirely 
;w  concept  of  seating 
■veloped  in  coopera- 
n  with  doctors  and 
lysical  therapists.  It 
^distributes  body 
eight  using  the  knees 
id  lower  legs  so  the 
ick  and  upper  body  automatically  straighten 
id  find  a  relaxed  position  of  perfect  balance 
ie  chair  frame  is  oak  laminate  shaped  by  a 
)entwood"  process.  The  seat  and  knee  rest  are 
idded  and  upholstered  in  a  neutral  brown  color, 
iie  chair  positions  you  at  the  exact  same  height 


as  a  regular  office  or  table  chair  and  has  been 
used  successfully  in  homes  and  offices  by  people 
4'6"  to  6'9".  It  will  improve  your  comfort,  post  ure 
and  the  back  strain  associated  with  long  periods 
of  sitting  in  conventional  chairs.  $90.00 
($9.95)  #A925. 
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often  justified  animosities.  After  all, 
Anastasio  Somoza  and  his  brood 
were  not  put  in  power  by  Joseph 
Stalin. 


But  then,  as  part  of  this  his- 
torical response  to  the  United 
States,  shall  not  these  coun- 
tries fall  into  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism  and/or  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence?  Does  this  not  pose  a  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  As  regards  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  latest 
incarnation  of  a  Latin  American 
penchant  for  what  the  French  so- 
ciologist Gabriel  Tarde  called  "ex- 
tralogical  imitation."  This  consists 
of  adapting  the  latest,  or  prevalent, 
or  most  "universal"  philosophical 
mode  to  our  national  realities, 
whether  it  suits  them  or  not.  In 
Latin  America,  this  attitude  derives 
from  our  refusal  of  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  pasts,  judged  barbaric  and 
retrograde  when  we  became  indepen- 
dent in  the  1820s,  under  the  then 
subversive  banners  of  the  French 
Enlightenment  and  the  American 
Revolution.  We  adopted  liberalism, 
positivism,  and  then  Marxism  as 
our  passports  to  modernity.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  thus  overcome  our  his- 
torical shortcomings.  If  the  philos- 
ophy at  hand  frightens  the  United 
States,  so  much  the  better.  We  can 
all  afford  to  be  patient.  Especially 
if  the  label  "Marxist-Leninist"  is 
seen  as  precisely  that:  a  label,  gen- 
erally disguising  an  ecclesiastical 
aberration,  that  takes  many  Latin 
Americans  from  one  church  to  an- 
other— dogma,  hierarchy,  and  pro- 
tection. 

But  if  it  also  means  (and  to  be 
a  Marxist  does  not  necessarily  mean 
it:  witness  Yugoslavia  and  China) 
an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  the  danger  is  perceived  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
in  many  parts  of  Latin  America. 
Two  questions  arise.  First,  what  sort 
of  danger?  Second,  how  do  you 
deal  with  it? 

For  some  United  States  commen- 
tators, the  danger  is  military  and 
of  the  gravest  consequences.  It  af- 
fects snipping  lanes,  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  even  the  national  terri- 


tory of  the  United  States.  But  we 
all  know  that  if  the  United  States 
does  not  need  a  South  Korean  air- 
liner to  obtain  military  intelligence 
about  Sakhalin  Island,  neither  does 
the  Soviet  Union  need  bases  in  Nic- 
aragua or  El  Salvador  to  hit  the 
continental  U.S.  A  nuclear  subma- 
rine can  do  it  quicker,  cleaner,  and 
in  a  more  efficient  fashion.  In  any 
case,  it  has  been  repeated  many 
times  that  a  general  settlement  on 
Central  An;erica  would  include  the 
assurance  that  no  Soviet  military 
bases  would  ever  be  installed  there, 
in  exchange  for  the  assurance  that 
the  United  States  would  not  inter- 
vene against  the  established  revolu- 
tionary regimes. 

But  what  about  the  alleged  Cuban 
and  Nicaraguan  interventions  in 
other  Central  American  countries? 
What  about  the  strength  of  the  Nic- 
araguan army?  What  about  the  fear 
of  Nicaraguan  aggression  against  its 
neighbors?  At  this  stage  of  the 
game,  all  these  questions  have  spec- 
tral twins.  What  about  United  States 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras?  What  about  the  strength 
of  American  naval  flotillas  on  both 
shores  of  Nicaragua?  What  about 
the  fear  of  American  aggression, 
through  proxies,  against  Nicaragua? 
Indeed,  what  about  the  aggression 
against  stability  and  national  integ- 
rity in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama? 


All  of  this,  so  symmetri- 
cally posed,  can  and  should 
quickly  be  the  subject  of 
negotiations.  As  seen  from 
Mexico,  the  dangers  are  several,  but 
basically  they  are  covered  by  the 
fear  that  the  problems  of  Central 
America  will  continue  to  be  gen- 
eralized, that  they  will  be  wrenched 
out  of  their  historical  context,  and 
that — in  the  name  of  East-West 
confrontation,  going  to  the  source, 
proving  American  strength  in  its 
"backyard,"  or  whatever — the  cir- 
cumscription of  the  problems  will  be 
forgotten  and  a  military  response  be 
promoted,  sucking  everything  and 
everybody  into  the  conflict.  The  op- 
portunities for  negotiation,  if  seri- 
ously pursued,  can  defuse  these 
dangers. 


Let  me  now  try  to  articula  ' 
what  I  consider  the  view  from  Me; 
ico: 

The  Soviet  presence.  We  do  nc 
see  a  Soviet  threat  to  or  from  CerS 
tral  America.  Soviet  interests  ar  I 
purely  peripheral  there,  and  th  I 
Soviet  Union,  which  believes  it  ' 
spheres  of  influence  as  much  as  c  r 
more  than  the  United  States  doei| 
is  not  about  to  wander  wantonln 
into  Washington's  yard — front  c 
back.  Would  the  U.S.  wander  pre 
vocatively  into  Czechoslovakia  c{ , 
Poland?  Rather,  the  U.S.S.R.  woul. 
do  in  Central  America  what  thin 
United  States  would  do  in  Easterip 
Europe  or  Afghanistan:  show  soli 
darity  with  forces  antagonistic  t! 
the  other  power's  hegemony. 

But  can  the  U.S.S.R.  seriouslfi 
offer  or  assume  a  real  commitmer  i 
in  peripheral  states — indeed,  I  woul 
think,  in  any  state  that  the  armen 
forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  read}1 
overland?  Can  the  U.S.S.R.  givfj 
Nicaragua  (or  El  Salvador)  $4  bil  I 
lion  a  year?  Could  the  U.S.S.R.  en1 
dure  a  probable  defeat  if  it  wen  j 
engaged  in  military  provocation  in 
Nicaragua  (or  El  Salvador)? 

El  Salvador.  This  conflict  wa  j 
born  and  bred  in  the  political  his 
tory  of  that  unfortunate  nation! 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  could  well  sin : 
into  the  sea,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  con:] 
tract  to  medieval  Novgorod:  th 
local,  bitter  struggle  in  El  Salvado 
would  continue. 

Only  the  direct  involvement  o. 
American  armed  forces  can  defeal 8 
the  guerrillas  (momentarily:  wai 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  .  .  .).  Thi 
is  an  unlikely  event.  Therefore  th 
Salvadoran  army  does  not  want  vie 
tory.  That  would  mean  the  end  o  ■• 
American  aid.  It  does  not  want  sue  I 
cessful  negotiations  for  the  sam)  i 
reason.  In  effect,  the  United  Statej 
has  become  the  captive  of  the  Sail 
vadoran  military,  not  the  other  wall 
around.  In  El  Salvador,  negotiation! 
do  not  signify  "power  sharing.!! 
They  simply  signify  that  the  arm  1 1 
shall  be  brought  under  some  sort  o\ 
control  so  that  truly  free  election! 
can  take  place.  Please  recall  tha 
the  opposition  in  El  Salvador  (ant 
in  Guatemala)  has  been  and  con 
tinues  to  be  decimated  by  deatl 
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squads  whenever  its  members  have 
tried  to  join  the  political  process. 
Controlling  the  army  should  be  the 
central  theme  of  negotiations  in  El 
Salvador.  In  the  course  of  such  an 
apertura,  an  opportunity  might  con- 
ceivably arise  to  reconstitute  a  sem- 
blance of  the  left-center  alliance  I 
that  democratically  won  the  elec- 
tions in  1972  and  was  promptly 
thwarted  from  taking  power  by  the 
military.  Such  an  opportunity  should 
now  be  seized  if  it  appears. 

Nicaragua.  What  we  fear  in  Mex- 
ico is  that  the  consequences  of  a 
military  action  there  have  not  been 
truly  thought  out.  Nicaragua  is  not 
Guatemala  in  1954  or  Chile  in  1973: 
the  government  in  Managua  has  an 
armed  populace  behind  it.  The  over- 
throw of  the  government  would  only 
take  it  to  the  maquis.  They  are  per- 
fectly prepared  to  offer  long-term 
resistance.  Sandino  managed  to  pin 
the  Marines  down  in  Nicaragua  for 
six  years.  He  had  only  rifles  and 
machetes.  The  tide  this  time  would 
engulf  the  country  in  one  of  the 
most  bitter  civil  wars  this  continent 
has  known.  The  contras  back  in 
Managua  would  stage  a  bloodbath 
and  restore  the  old  tyranny:  what 
would  prevent  it?  The  wild  cards 
of  Pastora  and  Robelo  coming  from 
the  south  would  add  to  the  confu- 
sion. The  quick  fix  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  prolonged  agony. 

Honduras.  We  see  this  country 
becoming  an  American  base  and 
liquidating  its  modest  political  gains 
under  outright  military  takeover. 
Already,  Gen.  Gustavo  Alvarez 
Martinez  is  considered  the  man  who 
gives  the  orders,  not  President  Suazo 
Cordova.  The  civilian  government 
withers,  the  Salvadoran  collusion  of 
a  corrupt  military  and  a  corrupt 
oligarchy  takes  over,  the  military 
starts  milking  the  United  States,  and 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  new  El  Salva- 
dor as  the  center-left  becomes  mar- 
ginal and  desperate. 

Costa  Rica.  This  country  does 
not  want  to  become  a  U.S.  base.  San 
Jose  is  already  the  Beirut  of  Cen- 
tral America,  with  all  the  contend- 
ing factions  of  the  region  represent- 
ed there.  This  tinderbox  will  explode 
if  Costa  Rica  cannot  maintain  sov- 
ereignty over  its  borders  under  the 
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pressure  of  U.S. -backed  contras. 

Guatemala.  This  country  offers 
the  best  example  of  why  the  "quick 
fix"  does  not  work.  The  elected 
moderate-left  government  of  Ja'cobo 
Arbenz,  itself  the  product  of  the 
Guatemalan  revolution  of  1944, 
was  overthrown  in  1954  by  an  in- 
vasion led  by  Col.  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas  and  avowedly  financed  and 
directed  by  the  CIA  and  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  in  Guatemala  City. 
Guatemala  has  known  nothing  but 
civil  strife,  repression,  and  econom- 
ic distress  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  fugitives  from  a  pol- 
icy akin  to  genocide  press  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  spill  over. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  intervention. 
Three  decades  were  lost.  A  demo- 
cratic Guatemala  would  have  been 
to  everybody's  benefit. 

Mexico,  finally,  would  be  the 
most  eminent  victim  of  war  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  stability  of  my  country  de- 
pends on  a  large  national  consensus. 
Mexican  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  is  national.  It  has  been 
practiced  continuously  since  1909, 
when  Porfirio  Diaz  stood  up  to  Phil- 
ander Knox  on  the  issue  of  the 
overthrow  by  American  forces  of 
the  legitimate  government  of  Santos 
Zelaya  in  Nicaragua.  These  policies 
come  from  the  traumatic  event  of 
the  war  of  1847  with  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  been  rein- 
forced by  all  the  postrevolutionary 
administrations.  Thanks  to  them, 
Mexico  has  managed  to  maintain  a 
balanced  attitude  toward  conflicts  in 
this  hemisphere. 

When  a  truly  East-West  confron- 
tation occurred  during  the  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  Mexico  was  the  first 
Latin  government  to  support  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  But  when  such  con- 
frontations are  fictitious,  improb- 
able, or  remote,  Mexico  is  interested 
in  rooting  the  conflicts  in  their 
national  grounds.  A  generalized 
conflict  presented  as  an  East-West 
confrontation  would  force  Mexico 
to  choose  sides,  forgo  its  expert 
diplomatic  shuffle,  and  break  the 
equilibrium.  If  the  government  is 
seen  as  choosing  the  American  side, 
it  will  lose  its  nationalist  legiti- 
macy, and  this  is  its  strongest  suit 


for  internal  stability.  If  it  seems  to 
come  down  on  the  side  of  Nicara- 
gua, it  will  be  judged  as  pro-Soviet 
and  open  to  pressures  and  even 
reprisals  from  Washington  or  Amer- 
ican companies.  In  either  case,  it 
will  face  unrest  from  the  Left  or  the 
Right,  destroying  the  ruling  party's 
carefully  constructed  umbrella.  A 
political  vacuum  might  then  devel- 
op, coupled  with  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, demographic  pressures, 
and  a  huge  international  debt.  Is 
this  what  the  United  States  wishes 
on  its  southern  border? 


Beyond  the  region,  the  gravest 
problems  occur  in  Brazil  and 
the  Southern  Cone.  As  these 
countries  grope  toward  dem- 
ocracy, they  are  as  conscious,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans are  of  the  role  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Many  people  in  Chile,  Bra- 
zil, Uruguay,  and  Argentina  asso- 
ciate American  policies  with  the  end 
of  democracy  and  the  rise  of  the 
military,  with  recent  winks  in  the 
direction  of  human  rights  violations, 
with  mixed  signals  that  seemed  to 
authorize  absurd  military  adven- 
tures, with  the  deployment  of  brutal 
internal-security  measures  enforced 
by  American  aid,  and,  finally,  with 
an  international  economic  situation 
in  which  anti-Americanism  is  cou- 
pled with  anti-bankism.  A  frightful 
brew.  But  even  if  the  United  States 
were  totally  absent  from  the  pic- 
ture, the  deterioration  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  structures  is 
such  that  huge  problems  are  cer- 
tain to  arise,  next  to  which  the  Cen- 
tral American  problems  will  seem 
small  indeed.  Is  the  United  States 
prepared  for  this?  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Brazil  cover  three 
quarters  of  the  Latin  American  ter- 
ritory and  contain  three  quarters  of 
its  people  and  its  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  challenge  is  there,  not  in 
Managua. 

There  is  a  danger  that  in  order 
to  arrest  a  debatable  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  Central  America,  the  United 
States  would  first  alienate,  desta- 
bilize, corrupt,  and  build  up  the  fu- 
ture problems  of  the  region,  from 


Mexico  to  Panama.  It  would  prob 
ably  end  up  sacrificing  lives:  Ajner; 
ican  and  Latin  American.  The  U.S 
would  gain  nothing  from  giving  ir 
to  the  ambitions  of  the  military  ii 
Central  America.  Neither  democ 
racy  nor  social  progress  is  to  be 
had  in  this  way. 

Peace  through  negotiations  is  thJ 
only  real,  politically  enduring,  ant, 
politically  self-interested  solution 
There  are  dangers  and  there  arcj 
costs.  But  these  are  infinitely  loweii, 
than  those  assured  by  the  recourse} 
to  war. 

Throughout  the  region,  including 
Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela!, 
young  people  are  talking  of  forming 
brigades  to  join  the  Sandinistas  ir!  j 
case  of  outright  conflict.  These  brw] 
gades  would  catch  (are  catching)!*4 
the  imagination  of  many  unemployed!  - 
youths.  There  would  be  death  count's 
of  Mexican,  Colombian,  and  Ven-I 
ezuelan  boys  on  Mexico  City,  Bo-| 
gota,  and  Caracas  TV. 

Peace  through  negotiations  would! 
enhance  the  standing  of  the  United!1 
States  in  the  nations  committed  tcl 
the  negotiating  process:  Mexico.!' 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Panama.! 
These  governments  are  serving  youiffl 
interests  better  than  you  serve  them! 
yourself.  They  are  not  being  sup-l 
ported  in  their  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  Gun- 
boat diplomacy  is  felt  as  a  danger 
not  only  in  Managua,  but  in  all  four 
Contadora  capitals.  The  issues  for 
negotiation  have  been  spelled  out 
clearly  and  tacitly  approved  by  all 
concerned,  except  the  United  States. 
These  issues   include:   no  Soviet 
bases  or  armed  capabilities  in  Cen- 
tral America;  border  patrols;  no 
passage  of  arms;  no  foreign  military 
advisers;  progressive  demilitariza- 
tion; strict  respect  for  the  internal 
processes  of  each  nation. 

The  success  of  negotiations  would 
isolate  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
process  of  change  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  bring  in  the  plural  forces  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
multilateral  organizations.  I  would 
not  go  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  its 
own  origins,  should  embrace  the! 
revolutionary  movements  in  Latin! 
America  and  love  them  to  death.  | 
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But  since  the  United  States  obvious- 
ly cannot  influence  the  status  quo, 
why  doesn't  it  attempt  to  influence 
change  ...  for  a  change? 


evolutions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica  pose  challenges  to  Ameri- 
W^Z  can  diplomatic  imagination. 
I  m  Lessons  from  the  past  have 
I  not  been  learned.  The  problem  for 
the  future  is  how  to  achieve  some 
1  balance  between  the  nationalist  fer- 
vor, the  anti-American  rhetoric,  and 
the  internal  transformation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  normal 
diplomatic  relations,  cool-headed- 
ness  in  dealing  with  provocation, 
and  constant  political  action  through 
the  multilateral  organizations,  the 
major  Latin  American  nations,  Ja- 
pan, and  Western  Europe. 

The  revolution's  early  recrimina- 
tory and  radical  stages  must  be  en- 
dured calmly.  Instead  of  cutting  off 
aid,  blocking  loans  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and 
taking  other  spiteful  actions,  behave 
coolly,  let  the  aid  flow  from  other 
quarters,  multiply  the  ties  of  the 
new  revolution  with  institutions  and 
nations  free  from  the  stigma  of 
past  American  actions  in  Central 
America. 

Perhaps  no  other  great  power  in 
recent  history  is  as  well  prepared, 
because  of  its  internal  texture,  in- 
stitutions, and  origins,  to  live  with 
cultural  difference.  Latin  America 
is  the  great  challenge  to  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  the  United  States: 
can  you  learn  to  live  with  the  other, 
with  the  complexity  and  intractabil- 
ity of  different  cultures? 

Recently  Robert  Mugabe,  the 
prime  minister  of  Zimbabwe,  visited 
the  White  House.  I  remember  the 
situation  in  his  country  five  years 
ago.  The  bloodbath,  the  fatalism, 
the  sense  that  Rhodesia  had  no  so- 
lution, the  characterization  of  Mu- 
gabe as  a  Marxist,  Soviet  stooge. 
Lord  Carrington  and  Christopher 
Soames  proved  that  this  problem 
did  have  a  solution  and  that  the  so- 
lution was  diplomatic  negotiations. 
Perhaps  today  the  United  States 
might  be  willing  to  take  a  page  from 
the  book  of  British  diplomacy  and 
apply  it  to  Central  America.  ■ 


HOW  THE 
BARBARIANS 


by  A.  Craig  Copetas 

Marc  Rich  made  money  the  old-fashioned  way. 


o 


N     OCTOBER     11,  1983, 

guests  at  London's  distin- 
guished Grosvenor  House 
who  frequent  the  hotel  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing bastions  of  proper  innkeeping 
were  either  behind  bolted  doors  or 
at  the  front  desk  complaining  about 
the  howls  that  ricocheted  through 
the  pale  green  lobby.  Pranksters  had 
piled  furniture  into  corners;  entire 
floors  had  become  hospitality  suites, 
wildernesses  of  fast-flowing  bars 
populated  by  tuxedo-clad  men  down- 
ing bomber  doses  of  bonded  bour- 
bon. It  was  metal  week  in  London, 

A.  Craig  Copetas  is  at  work  on  a  book 
about  Marc  Rich  and  the  world  of  the 
commodities  markets. 


and  Grosvenor  House  was  the  site 
of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  London 
Metal  Exchange,  an  influential  com- 
modities market.  Until  dawn  2,000 
metal  buyers  and  sellers  from  Bos- 
ton to  Beijing — some  of  the  in- 
dustrial world's  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  men — reveled  like  a  con- 
vention of  Moose  Lodgers.  The  ho- 
tel staff,  accustomed  to  the  yearly 
dinner  and  all-night  cocktail  party, 
handled  the  behavior  they  had  come 
to  expect  with  true  Tory  breeding 
and  dispatch.  They  calmly  defused 
the  South  African  gold  trader  who 
tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  drive  a 
truck  into  the  lobby,  and  they  tamed 
the  roaming  packs  of  communist- 
bloc  executives  who  flashed  fat  rolls 
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of  dollars  in  front  of  any  woman 
with  the  tenacity  to  remain  in  the 
open  after  midnight. 

"This  is  cirrhosis  week,  a  very 
trying  and  difficult  time  for  all  of 
us,"  chuckled  the  group's  chairman, 
Michael  Brown,  before  going  in  to 
the  formal  dinner.  "There  are  plen- 
ty of  barbarians  involved  with  the 
London  Metal  Exchange." 

The  "barbarians"  at  the  ex- 
change's blowout  are  part  of  a 
tightly  knit  tribe  of  capitalists  who 
generate  trillions  of  dollars  by  quiet- 
ly controlling  the  buying  and  selling 
of  the  earth's  crust.  The  drama  of 
their  lives  is  centered  on  the  cost 
and  the  availability  of  metals  like 
copper,  tin,  and  tantalum,  strange- 
sounding  lumps  of  earth  called 
ferro-molybdenum,  chambishi  co- 
balt, and  wolfram-trioxide;  their 
edge  on  life  is  a  canny  understand- 
ing of  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  while  paying  a 
minimum  amount  of  taxes. 

The  men  who  traveled  to  this 
year's  conclave  to  toast  their  prodi- 
gious wealth,  however,  radiated  the 
tawny  hues  of  fear.  Their  craftiest 
colleague,  Marc  Rich,  had  been 
slapped  with  a  fifty-one-count  in- 
dictment by  the  U.S.  government. 
He  was  accused  of  racketeering, 
mail  and  wire  fraud,  and  violating 
a  trade  ban  with  Iran.  One  of  the 
world's  greatest  metal  traders  had 
been  charged  under  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tion (rico)  statutes,  laws  that  were 
enacted  specifically  to  handcuff  busi- 
nessmen like  Al  Capone,  and  he 
was  now  liable  to  pay  the  IRS  a 
back  tax  bill  of  $90,433,574.39. 
All  in  all,  the  air  in  Grosvenor 
House  that  October  evening  was 
reminiscent  of  a  Chicago  speakeasy, 
with  patrons  who  would  make  ex- 
cellent witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

It  was  not  the  staggering  amount 
of  money  Rich  owed  in  back  taxes 
for  a  handful  of  deals  conducted 
within  the  space  of  three  years  that 
concerned  these  dinner-jacketed 
gentlemen.  Their  fear  arose  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  their  own  had 
somehow  allowed  the  secret  world 
of  financial  shadows  to  be  breached, 
to  be  put  on  public  display  in  the 


seedy  confines  of  Manhattan  court- 
room number  128. 


Stomachs  churned  out  of  con- 
trol from  the  moment  Rich 
was  subpoenaed  last  June,  and 
traders  must  have  been  con- 
suming a  bottle  of  Maalox  a  day  in 
August  after  the  world  press  glee- 
fully reported  that  customs  agents 
at  Kennedy  Airport  had  stopped  a 
plane  meant  to  ferry  two  large 
steamer  trunks  chock-full  of  secret 
corporate  documents  from  Rich's 
New  York  office  to  the  safety  of 
Swiss  vaults.  One  London  aluminum 
trader,  upon  hearing  of  the  seizure, 
was  said  to  have  urinated  in  his 
trousers  while  walking  off  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange.  "Everyone  in  this 
business  has  dealt  with  Marc  Rich," 
said  a  metal  broker  who  has  execut- 
ed millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  deals 
with  him.  "The  last  thing  we  want 
is  the  U.S.  poring  over  records  that 
might  outline  our  activities.  We  do 
not  want  people  to  understand  how 
we  operate." 

Ironically,  Marc  Rich  was  the 
most  secretive  of  all  the  metal  mer- 
chants. He  kept  a  low  public  pro- 
file while  personally  orchestrating 
the  hour-to-hour  activities  of  a 
$10-billion-a-year  corporate  trading 
giant  that  dealt  in  metals,  oil,  weap- 
ons, sugar,  and  grain.  He  speculat- 
ed on  prices,  juggled  metals  like 
casino  chips,  and  gambled  billions 
to  seize  control  of  large  caches  of 
strategic  commodities  essential  for 
manufacturing  goods  as  disparate  as 
cereal  and  jet  fighters.  Marc  Rich, 
say  those  who  worked  with  him, 
wanted  to  be  a  cartel. 

Rich  knew  about  the  velocity  of 
money,  about  keeping  your  mon- 
ey in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion  in 
the  world's  financial  markets  in 
order  to  make  more  money.  Those 
who  know  him  joke  that  lists  of  the 
world's  richest  men  exclude  him 
only  because  they  have  no  formula 
with  which  to  gauge  his  total  worth. 
They  also  say  that  he  is  so  self-con- 
fident that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  when  in  July  he  had  to 
flee  the  United  States  to  Switzer- 
land in  order  to  avoid  indictments 
that  could  lead  to  a  jail  sentence  of 


325  years.  People  who  have  dined  I 
with  him,  his  wife,  and  their  th^ee 
daughters  at  his  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment, which  once  belonged  to  Hel-  he' 
ena  Rubinstein,  say  that  he  did  not 
even  blink  over  paying  $4  million  I 
in  government  fines,  at  the  rate  of  p 
$50,000  a  day,  to  prevent  a  federal 
court  from  gaining  access  to  his  sen-  ; 
sitive  corporate  files. 

The  government  admits  that  it  p 
doesn't  know  where  all  the  assets 
of  Marc  Rich  are  buried,  despite  In 
digging  through  200,000  pages  of  I 
subpoenaed  documents.  And  even  .: 
if  it  did  have  a  treasure  map  to 
Rich's  domestic  fortune  there  would  j 
be  no  way  to  design  fines  that  would 
shut  down  his  operations  in  Eu-  I 
rope,  Southeast  Asia,  Russia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  || 
and  Latin  America.  It's  not  easy  to 
track  down  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  when  the  money  remains  in  i 
one  place  for  as  little  as  twenty- 
four  hours  to  take  advantage  of  a  ■ 
particular  bank's  one-quarter-per-  : 
cent  interest  increase  over  another  lb 
bank. 


Marc  rich's  empire  oper-  I 
ates  through  an  interna-  II 
tional  hydra  of  traders,  II 
revolving  Swiss  bank  ac-  I 
counts,  and  cleverly  sculpted  Pan-  I 
amanian  corporations  with  nonsense  U 
names  like  Highams   Consultants  L 
and  Rescor  Incorporated.  In  nine  [ 
years  he  managed  to  nurture  a  glob-  \h 
al  business  colossus  that  may  sell  | 
more  oil  than  Kuwait,  more  copper 
than  Chile,  and  enough  aluminum 
to  wrap  the  British  Isles  in  foil. 
He  owns  50  percent  of  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox and  controls  GORCO,  an 
oil  refinery  in  Guam  that  sells  jet  I 
fuel  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  pe- 
troleum  products  to  the  entire  Sev- 
enth Fleet.  His  myriad  of  internation- 
al corporations  control  thousands  of 
acres  of  real  estate,  mineral  rights, 
and  mines.  He  sells  arms  to  the 
Third  World  and  trades  commodi- 
ties to  such  diverse  groups  as  Iran's 
Revolutionary  Guard  and  African 
tribal  Marxists. 

Rich's  vast  holdings  are  head- 
quartered in  the  tallest  office  build- 
ing (which  he  owns)  in  the  center 
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of  the  tiny  Swiss  canton  of  Zug,  a 
village  reputed  to  be  a  hideout  for 
trading  firms  and  multinational  cor- 
porations seeking  cheap  taxes.  Over 
8,000  companies  have  been  lured 
to  Zug  by  lucrative  tax  concessions 
and  the  promise  that  they  could 
be  considered  Swiss  firms  if  they 
simply  screwed  a  brass  nameplate 
into  the  wooden  door  of  a  local 
law  office.  But  Rich  came  to  Zug 
in  force  and  took  great  pains  to 
shape  every  nuance  of  his  private 
financial  nation.  The  canton's  chief 
public  prosecutor,  Dr.  Rudolph 
Mosimann,  served  on  the  board 
of  Marc  Rich  AG.  The  canton's 
finance  director,  Georg  Stucky, 
publicly  proclaimed  to  the  Swiss 
newspapers  that  Rich  was  being 
"blackmailed"  by  the  United  States. 
In  Switzerland  he  was  a  local  hero 
and  became  one  of  the  country's 
leading  employers,  while  in  the 
United  States  he  was  branded  an 
international  lout  who  had  been  paid 
millions  by  the  Iranians  during  the 
months  that  Americans  were  rot- 
ting in  a  Teheran  basement. 

It  was  a  classically  sweet  deal: 
American  citizen  Marc  Rich  was 
headquartered  in  Switzerland,  but 
conducted  his  business  activities 
from  a  U.S.  corporation  nestled  in 
the  penthouse  of  Manhattan's  Pia- 
get  building.  The  U.S.  corporation 
Marc  Rich  International  was  in  es- 
sence a  subsidiary  of  Marc  Rich  & 
Co.  AG,  the  Swiss  parent.  Although 
Rich  paid  U.S.  taxes  on  Marc  Rich 
International,  the  structure  of  his 
corporate  juggernaut  allegedly  al- 
lowed him  to  defer  boxcar  loads  of 
American-made  profits  to  Zug.  So 
much  money,  in  fact,  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  believes  Rich  could 
be  assessed  for  over  $200  million  in 
back  taxes  if  the  Swiss  would  allow 
it  to  subpoena  his  overseas  records. 

Rich's  1,400  employees  in  forty 
offices  in  thirty  countries  are  for- 
bidden to  mention  his  name  in  pub- 
lic; all  meetings  with  the  press,  so- 
cial or  otherwise,  are  forbidden. 
Even  those  who  have  left  his  com- 
pany in  the  wake  of  the  U.S.  indict- 
ments gingerly  refuse  to  give  details 
of  Rich's  activities  for  the  record 
because,  according  to  sources  once 
close  to  the  firm,  its  bonus  scheme 


is  structured  to  extend  payments 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  former 
employees  don't  want  to  be  cut  off 
for  collaborating  with  government 
or  journalistic  probes. 


Marc  rich's  life  is  shrouded 
in  secrecy,  and  the  details 
of  even  his  early  years 
are  hard  to  pin  down. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  a  man  who 
is  believed  to  have  made  burlap 
bags  and  dealt  diamonds  before  he 
fled  Antwerp  for  America  to  escape 
the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
David  Rich  moved  the  family  to 
Kansas  City  in  1944  and  then  to 
New  York  City  in  1950.  He  raised 
enough  money  to  put  his  son  through 
the  private  Rhodes  School,  from 
which,  according  to  school  records, 
Marc  graduated  in  1952. 

Marc  Rich  then  studied  market- 
ing at  New  York  University  for  two 
years.  Somewhere  between  his  grad- 
uation from  Rhodes  and  his  drop- 
ping out  of  NYU  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Steven  Dale,  a  former 
British  commando  who  was  the 


tungsten  expert  at  the  multinational 
trading  firm  of  Derby  &  Co.,  an  en- 
terprise managed  by  Philipp  Broth- 
ers, the  largest  commodity  out- 
fit in  the  world.  Dale  soon  became 
the  closest  thing  Rich  would  have 
to  a  mentor.  "If  you  want  to  be- 
come a  trader,  then  learning  the 
business  from  a  tungsten  expert  is 
a  great  way  to  get  started,"  ex- 
plained a  leading  London  metal 
dealer.  "The  metal  is  so  strategic 
that  it's  used  in  every  type  of  ar- 
mament from  a  bullet  to  a  tank,  and 
it's  the  only  item  openly  brokered 
between  China  and  Russia.  The 
power,  the  politics,  and  the  money 
of  the  trading  world  is  all  there  in 
that  little  piece  of  rock."  It  appears 
that  Dale  convinced  Marc  Rich  to 
become  a  trader  and  later  helped 
him  get  a  junior  position  at  Philipp 
Brothers. 

The  bottom-line  education  and 
grooming  of  the  man  who  would 
one  day  be  the  target  of  the  largest 
tax  evasion  case  in  U.S.  history  was 
provided  by  a  clannish  group  of 
mostly  German- Jewish  metal  traders 
at  Philipp  Brothers.  Now  known  as 


The  History  of  the  World 
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At  a  discount  of  60% 

A  classic  in  its  field,  this  superb 
volume  provides  a  brilliant  and 
fascinating  capsulized  history  of  the 
world,  in  five  comprehensive 
chapters,  that  spans  the  Ancient 
World  to  the  Modern — from  classical 
antiquity  among  the  Jews,  to  Byzan- 
tium, the  Enlightenment,  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  the  Great  World 
Wars,  and  the  brooding  present. 
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Phibro-Salomon,  the  company  re- 
mains the  world's  largest  and  per- 
haps most  influential  commodities 
firm,  trading  everything  from  South 
African  platinum  to  Dakota  wheat. 
It's  the  kind  of  company  that  metal 
merchants  like  to  say  has  the  ability 
to  "create  a  situation."  Phibro's 
stockpiles  of  raw  commodities  are 
so  vast  that  its  dealers  can  create  a 
worldwide  shortage  or  glut  of  any 
particular  commodity  by  simply 
transmitting  a  Telex  to  purchase  or 
dispose  of  material. 

The  company's  former  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Ludwig  Jesselson,  treated 
Rich  like  a  son.  Under  Jesselson's 
tutorship  Rich  learned  to  tame  the 
volatile  world  of  tin  prices,  for  in- 
stance, by  going  to  Bolivia  to  deal 
with  the  military  junta  and  coca-leaf- 
chewing  peasants.  Rich  traveled  the 
world  for  Jesselson,  and  made  doz- 
ens of  friends  in  the  international 
industrial  community.  He  would 
visit  factories  and  drink  with  man- 
agers in  an  endless  succession  of 
hotel  bars.  He  would  never  forget 
an  anniversary  or  a  birthday,  and 
made  sure  that  the  Christmas  en- 
velopes were  fat.  Soon  Jesselson 
placed  Rich  in  charge  of  the  firm's 
Madrid  office,  a  strategic  location 
that  allowed  Rich  to  work  his  trad- 
ing magic  on  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East.  His  personality, 
associates  say,  put  Rich  ahead  of 
the  hundreds  of  other  traders  who 
agonized  over  what  the  Swedish 
steel  industry  would  need  in  the  way 
of  nickel  or  what  Poland's  future 
copper  requirements  would  be.  Rich 
learned  how  to  get  his  hands  on 
shiploads  of  Zambian  cobalt,  Mo- 
roccan copper,  Russian  chrome,  and 
Yugoslav  bismuth.  He  also  learned 
about  oil. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
the  opec  nations  began  gobbling  up 
oil  fields  from  the  big  petroleum 
companies.  Jesselson  figured  that 
his  company,  by  virtue  of  its  friend- 
ly and  profitable  associations  with 
the  opec  cartel,  could  easily  move 
in  as  a  middleman  between  opec 
and  the  West.  The  move  would 
bring  Phibro  into  an  area  that  had 
been  almost  exclusively  controlled 
by  the  oil  giants.  It  was  high-risk, 
but  the  money  that  stood  to  be 


gained  made  it  worth  a  roll  of  the 
dice. 

Jesselson  contacted  Rich  in  Ma- 
drid and  the  two  men  decided  that 
Iran  would  be  the  first  target  in  their 
oil  gambit.  Rich  developed  his  con- 
tacts with  Iranian  chrome  dealers 
into  access  to  large  tracts  of  Iranian 
crude.  The  payoff  was  swift.  Dur- 
ing the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo 
Rich's  ability  to  work  the  Middle 
East  generated  huge  profits  that 
propelled  Phibro  into  the  world's 
largest  spot  oil  trader. 

Rich's  work  made  him  due  for 
a  bonus  of  over  $1  million,  the 
largest  bonus  in  Phibro's  history, 
according  to  traders  familiar  with 
the  company.  Jesselson  was  outraged 
over  the  figure  and  implored  Rich 
to  forget  about  the  bonus  since  he 
was  heir  apparent  to  Jesselson's  own 
job.  But  Rich,  say  those  who  know 
him,  became  livid.  He  flew  to  Switz- 
erland, where  Jesselson  was  on  a 
skiing  holiday,  and  demanded  the 
bonus.  Jesselson  told  Rich  to  go 
back  to  the  office.  "The  story  may 
be  somewhat  apocryphal  as  to  ex- 
actly what  Rich  did  next,"  a  Lon- 
don trader  explained.  "It's  generally 
believed  that  Rich  went  to  a  coin 
box  in  the  Zurich  airport,  phoned 
Madrid,  and  closed  an  oil  deal  on 
his  own  that  netted  him  $10  mil- 
lion. He  then  phoned  Pinky  Green 
[another  Phibro  employee]  and  told 
him  to  quit  that  afternoon  because 
they  had  enough  capital  to  start 
their  own  company.  From  that  point 
on  Marc  Rich  became  obsessed  with 
destroying  Phibro.  He  had  only 
one  goal  in  mind:  grind  Phibro  into 
oblivion  at  whatever  cost." 


Rich's  fortunes  bloomed.  He 
continued  to  travel  the  world, 
buying  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
oil,  sugar,  aluminum,  and  rice 
from  producing  nations  and  quickly 
selling  them  to  consumers.  His  own 
network  of  traders  were  given  huge 
incentive  bonuses.  They  would  pur- 
chase the  titles  to  materials  that  had 
yet  to  enter  the  harbor.  They  sold 
metal  to  foundries  and  developed 
their  own  system  to  sell  oil  to  re- 
fineries. 

Rich's  new  outfit,  Marc  Rich  & 


Company,  began  guerrilla  raids  on  j. 
Phibro.  He  hired  away  dozens  ot 
traders  and  their  secretaries.  His 
senior  staff  was  instructed  to  dc 
whatever  necessary  to  pound  a  spike  .;■ 
through  Phibro.  Marc  Rich  secreta-; 
ries  were  dispatched  to  "date"  Phi- 
bro traders;  industrial  moles  were 
recruited  in  Phibro  offices.  "Any-j 
thing  was  possible  if  it  screwed  Phi- 
bro," said  a  trader  who  had  an)  : 
opportunity  to  observe  one  raiding  I.:. 
party.  "Rich  wanted  to  get  his  hands  I 
on  a  Jamaican  aluminum  traderlrr 
who  had  some  sort  of  Phibro  con-l 
nection.  The  trader  was  flown  from! 
Kingston  to  London,  driven  to  hisl 
penthouse  hotel  suite  in  a  Rolls, 
and  arrived  to  find  naked  hookers 
prancing  around  the  room.  "Women,  i 
cocaine,  cash — it  didn't  matter  as  A 
long  as  Phibro  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

By  the  mid-1970s  Rich  seemed] 
to  appear  like  a  Saudi  sheik  wher-J  \ 
ever  there  was  an  oil  deal  to  bel  • 
made,  often  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  American  oil  companies.  Big! 
Oil,  which  was  used  to  purchasing! 
crude  directly  from  the  producing! 
countries,  squirmed  when  dealing!  ' 
with  Rich.  He  had  become  a  prick-l-; 
ly  thorn  it  could  not  remove  be-| 
cause  of  the  nationalization  of  for-l ; 
eign  wells.   When  Exxon  wanted!  ;• 
access  to  oil  in  Marxist-controlled!; 
Angola  in  the  mid-1970s,  execu-l|r 
tives  set  up  a  meeting  with  the! 
country's  oil  agents.  Expecting  to! 
receive  a  politburo  of  Angolan  of-j  I 
ficials,  senior  Exxon  executives  were]' 
stunned  when  the  "communist"  rep- 1  I 
resentative  turned  out  to  be  Pinky  I  i 
Green. 

Rich's  deals  did,  however,  some- 
times spiral  out  of  control.  In  1979, 
for  example,  he  was  involved  in 
a  multimillion-dollar  oil  deal  in 
Ecuador.  To  ensure  an  edge  on  the 
competition  he  also  began  provid- 
ing weapons  to  the  Ecuadoran  gov- 
ernment, acting  as  an  agent  for  a 
manufacturer.  The  man  who  bro- 
kered the  deal  was  Edmund  Mantell, 
the  executive  in  charge  of  Rich's 
Southeast  Asian  operation  from  of- 
fices in  Bangkok.  The  situation  be- 
came explosive  for  Rich  because  he  | 
was  also  purchasing  oil  from  Peru,  I 
which  at  that  time  was  involved  in  || 
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a  border  war  with  Ecuador.  But 
Mantell,  a  German  who  sources 
assert  also  brokered  arms  for  Rich 
throughout  the  Third  World,  man- 
aged to  stabilize  the  sensitive  situa- 
tion through  promises  and  payoffs. 
"It  was  just  a  little  border  skirmish 
that  was  easily  contained,"  a  British 
oil  broker  explained.  Mantell's  life, 
however,  was  more  difficult  to  con- 
tain. He  was  found  bludgeoned  to 
death  in  a  Monte  Carlo  alleyway 
last  August.  Police  said  he  had  been 
tortured.  Mantell's  associates  said 
that  the  murder  was  not  random, 
and  that  it  was  probably  linked  to 
some  deal  in  some  forgotten  war. 


Mantell  was  the  kind  of 
aggressive  executive  Rich 
liked  to  surround  himself 
with  to  maintain  a  grip 
on  hundreds  of  different  metal  mar- 
kets. He  had  proved  his  worth  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  In  1981 
he  assisted  Rich  in  pounding  out  an 
agreement  to  represent  Malaysia's 
state-controlled  tin  company,  the 
Malaysian  Mining  Corporation. 
They  sculpted  a  curious  arrange- 
ment with  the  country's  prime  min- 
ister to  buy  all  of  Malaysia's  tin, 
stockpile  it  in  Singapore,  and  push 
up  world  prices.  It  sounded  like  a 
good  deal,  since  tin  prices  had  been 
evaporating  and  Malaysia  was  feel- 
ing the  drought.  The  deal  went  down 
in  June  1981  and  prices  skyrocketed 
from  a  low  of  $4.33  a  pound  to 
over  $7.  But  in  less  than  a  year 
prices  dropped  and  Rich  took  a 
$60  million  bath  because  he  had 
neglected  to  sell.  The  Malaysians 
lost  $150  million  and  ended  up  with 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60.000  tons  of  unwanted  tin. 

"Rich's  feeble  attempt  to  corner 
the  world  tin  market  by  trying  to 
buy  all  of  Malaysia  was  a  dumb 
move  but  not  a  real  disaster,"  a  vet- 
eran Southeast  Asian  metal  trader 
explained.  "People  in  this  business 
are  stuck  with  tons  of  unwanted 
metal  every  day.  Rich  made  a  deal, 
like  a  lot  of  us  do,  that  didn't  work. 
What's  important  is  that  he  made  a 
deal,  and  a  rather  large  one.  This 
business  is  about  creating  situations 
and  that's  exactly  what  Rich  knows 


how  to  do.  If  you  think  that  the 
money  is  what's  important,  you're 
wrong.  The  deal  is  what's  really  im- 
portant. You  can  always  find  mon- 
ey. But  you  have  nothing  unless 
you  have  a  deal  to  go  along  with  it." 

"It's  kind  of  sad  that  he  got 
caught,"  laughed  a  trader  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "Now  you're 
going  to  want  to  know  how  we  all 
get  away  with  it." 


G arreted  away  two  flights 
above  a  greasy  spoon  on 
London's  Tudor  Street  is 
the  consulate  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Paint  is  peeling 
from  the  walls  of  the  office  and  the 
stench  of  burned  bacon  and  oil- 
fried  eggs  hangs  heavy,  but  this  foul- 
smelling  place  is  Lourdes  to  those 
who  refer  to  themselves  as  "inter- 
national traders."  It  is  to  this  dilap- 
idated room  that  they  flock  to  be 
cured  of  the  affliction  known  as 
taxation. 

Sitting  behind  an  old  wooden 
desk,  underneath  a  tattered  map  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  is  an  at- 
tractive secretary  with  the  ability  to 
exorcise  the  demons  of  the  IRS. 
The  liturgy  is  simple:  "May  I 
please  have  information  outlining 
the  formation,  operation,  and  tax- 
ation of  corporations  under  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  of  Panama?" 
one  asks. 

The  secretary  hands  you  a  thir- 
teen-page document  and  says:  "You 
can  choose  your  own  name  to  be 
incorporated  or  I  can  provide  you 
with  a  selection  of  titles  already 
incorporated  in  Panama.  When  you 
make  your  decision  please  return 
with  $1,650." 

"Will  you  take  a  check?" 
"Cash  only,"  she  says. 
The  U.S.  government  believes  that 
Marc  Rich  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  numerous  Panamanian  consul- 
ates around  the  world,  establishing 
dozens  of  "Sociedades  Anonimas" 
structured  to  prevent  anyone  from 
following  the  movement  of  his  mon- 
ey. "We  all  have  Panamanian  cor- 
porations," said  a  metal  trader  who 
funnels  millions  of  dollars  his  U.S. 
company  earns  overseas  into  Swiss 
and  Dutch  banks  through  two  So- 
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ciedades  Anonimas  and  a  similar 
corporate  scheme  offered  by  Libe- 
ria. "It's  just  smart  business  prac- 
tice to  avoid  paying  money  that  the 
U.S.  has  no  business  asking  for," 
he  said. 

If  someone  has  a  Panamanian 
corporation,  he  can  conduct  legal 
business  transactions  in  any  coun- 
try, have  a  small  percentage  of  his 
profits  declared  as  taxable  income 
(to  avoid  government  scrutiny),  and 
pay  the  rest  to  the  corporation, 
whose  owners  are  considered  sacred- 
ly secret  under  the  laws  of  Panama. 
The  corporate  money  can  then  be 
filtered  into  any  number  of  foreign 
banks  whose  by-laws  also  ensure 
secrecy.  Panamanian  corporate  law 
is  particularly  helpful  to  a  business- 
man with  deals  in  several  different 
countries.  Any  Panamanian  corpo- 
ration that  operates  outside  of  Pan- 
ama is  not  required  to  file  financial 
reportr  or  tax  returns  and  may 
maintain  its  books  in  any  manner 
it  desires  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  permits  a  procedure  generally 
known  as  laundering.  For  a  billion- 
dollar  metal  dealer  like  Marc  Rich, 
it's  quite  the  bargain  at  $1,650  plus 
a  $50  annual  franchise  tax. 

Corporate  frameworks  similar  to 
that  of  Panama  are  aggressively 
marketed  to  metal  traders  by  the 
governments  of  Switzerland,  Singa- 
pore, Uruguay,  the  Bahamas,  and 
the  Cayman  Islands.  "The  trick  to 
establishing  a  successful  metal  trad- 
ing business  that  can  operate  world- 
wide is  to  ensure  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  your  capital  is  hidden," 
advised  a  metal  trader  who  was 
then  being  assisted  in  camouflaging 
potentially  taxable  income  in  Switz- 
erland by  Arthur  Moussalli,  the 
managing  director  of  Geneva's  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Service,  which  ped- 
dles Swiss  secrecy  laws  to  busi- 
nesses. "Our  deals  involve  so  much 
money  and  so  much  speed  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  conduct  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  business  with- 
out having  a  perfectly  legal  foreign 
banking  and  corporate  structure  to 
cushion  us  from  prohibitive  tax 
rates,"  he  added.  "Since  many  of  the 
companies  we  do  business  with  also 
have  secret  foreign  accounts  and 
corporations,  a  portion  of  the  pay- 


ment we  receive  can  be  exchanged 
between  two  secret  accounts  to 
avoid  taxation.  Depending  on  the 
circumstances  involved,  another  por- 
tion of  that  money  can  be  ex- 
changed on  a  different  set  of  books 
established  for  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican, British,  or  whatever  country's 
taxation." 


A more  expensive  and  com- 
plex swizzle  is  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  bank.  A  few  days 
before  this  year's  LME  din- 
ner, at  a  time  when  every  metal 
trader  in  the  world  was  wandering 
around  London  figuring  out  ways 
to  avoid  being  baked  in  the  after- 
glow of  Marc  Rich,  a  large  ad  ap- 
peared on  the  business  page  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune.  The 
ad  had  been  placed  by  a  man  who 
said  his  name  was  Josephson.  He 
offered  a  "Tax  Haven  Bank .  .  . 
priced  for  quick  sale  at  $60,000." 
Josephson,  who  claimed  to  be  an 
American,  held  court  in  the  bar  of 
Knightsbridge's  Basil  Street  Hotel, 
a  sleepy  place  usually  reserved  for 
wealthy  tourists.  But  the  characters 
who  streamed  into  the  lobby  dur- 
ing metal  week  were  not  simply 
Americans  in  search  of  the  autumn 
sales  at  Harrods. 

"Privacy  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  owning  a  bank,"  Josephson  hec- 
tored while  nursing  a  tall  scotch 
and  water.  "The  U.S.  does  not  af- 
ford privacy  to  its  citizens.  Whose 
damn  business  is  it  how  much  mon- 
ey Marc  Rich  had?  Whose  damn 
business  is  it  how  much  money 
anybody  in  any  business  has?" 

Josephson  had  traveled  to  Lon- 
don to  dispose  of  a  bank  void  of 
any  currency  or  ownership  controls 
that  he  had  established  in  the  Cay- 
man Islands.  It  was  a  bank  like  any 
other  bank,  with  the  ability  to  issue 
checks,  letters  of  credit,  or  cash 
from  a  street-corner  money  machine. 
The  Cayman  Islands,  he  explained, 
would  allow  anyone  to  open  a  bank 
if  he  could  produce  initial  de- 
posits of  $250,000.  Once  the  struc- 
ture was  established,  however,  the 
owner  could  pull  out  his  $250,000 
and  sell  the  bank  to  the  highest 
bidder.  And  the  bidders  for  Jo- 


sephson's  bank  were  flocking  to  the 
Basil  Street  Hotel  like  cardinals  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  to  elect  a  new 
pope. 

"Even  in  international  business 
it  takes  days  to  clear  checks  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,"  Josephson  ex- 
plained excitedly.  "Nobody  in  the 
world  can  use  that  money  while  it 
is  being  cleared  except  the  bank. 
With  your  own  bank  you  can  keep 
the  money  working  for  you  and  you 
alone.  .  .  .  You  can  create  your  own 
impenetrable  world!" 


Marc  rich  spent  his  life 
brewing  deals  that  perco- 
lated money  throughout 
layers  of  secret  accounts, 
private  banks,  and  corporations  pro- 
tected by  foreign  governments.  He 
owed  no  loyalty  to  any  country.  His 
world  had  become  a  prism;  he  could 
refract  and  displace  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  through  dozens 
of  countries  and  companies  until 
they,  like  light,  finally  disappeared 
from  view.  After  leaving  Phibro  in 
1974  he  rode  the  metal  bandwagon, 
sidestepping  the  politics  of  nations 
by  acting  as  a  maverick  middleman 
between  producers  and  consumers. 
But  the  tightly  spun  global  network 
he  created  with  a  phone  call  from 
the  ZUrich  airport  could  not  prevent 
the  oldest  and  most  simplistic  of 
all  criminal  investigation  techniques 
from  unraveling  his  labyrinthine  cor- 
porate mysteries.  Marc  Rich,  in  the 
end,  was  caught  because  the  gov- 
ernment found  a  snitch — a  former 
business  associate  of  Rich's  who 
had  himself  been  indicted  for  shady 
business  practices  and  who  offered 
up  information  on  Rich  in  return 
for  reduced  charges  for  himself. 

In  1980  and  1981  Rich  and  his 
partner  Pinky  Green  allegedly  cre- 
ated an  oil  racket  that  deposited 
over  $71  million  in  Switzerland  to 
avoid  domestic  taxes.  The  bamboo- 
zle, according  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, consisted  of  two  separate 
deals  that  provided  a  bonanza  of 
profits  for  the  two  men.  The  first 
deal  was  amazingly  simple.  Rich 
purchased  $200  million  worth  of 
oil  from  Iran  with  money  he  had 
in  bank  accounts  in  London,  Paris, 
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!  nd  Zurich.  The  transactions  took 
!  hlace  at  a  time  when  American 
[  ompanies  were  forbidden  to  deal 
'  vith  Iran  because  of  the  hostage 
|  risis.  Rich  operated  out  of  New 

fork,  but  the  money  flowed  to  Iran 

rom  Switzerland. 

I  London  traders  say  that  Rich 
vould  probably  have  gotten  away 

B  vith  his  alleged  6.2-million-barrel 
>ackdoor  oil  deal  had  it  not  been  for 

I I  second  blatantly  illegal  scheme. 
■Vhile  he  was  dealing  with  Iran 
Wch  also  scooped  up  oil  from  old 
lomestic  wells,  oil  that  was  under 

I  itrict  price  controls  at  roughly  $5 
j  i  barrel.  He  then  supplied  the  oil 
I  o  West  Texas  Marketing  of  Abi- 
i  ene  and  Listo  Petroleum  of  Hous- 
on.  Both  companies,  the  govern- 
j  nent  contends,  were  in  cahoots  with 
I  Rich.  West  Texas  Marketing  and 
Listo  Petroleum  sent  the  $5-a-bar- 
rel  oil  on  a  daisy  chain,  a  process 
j  that  propelled  the  cheap  oil  through 
!  dozens  of  shady  transactions  that 
I  ended  with  the  controlled  oil  selling 
j  at  upward  of  $20  a  barrel.  The  daisy 
j  chain  was  so  complicated  that  it 
|  seemed  unlikely  that  a  government 
agency  could  trace  the  oil's  passage. 

When  the  price  of  the  oil  reached 
its  ceiling,  the  Texans  sold  it  back 
to  Rich's  New  York  company.  The 
New  York  company  then  middle- 
manned  the  $20-a-barrel  daisy- 
chained  oil  to  a  host  of  domestic 
petroleum  companies  at  the  highest 
possible  spot  price.  The  agreement 
between  Rich  and  the  Texans,  ac- 
cording to  the  government,  required 
West  Texas  Marketing  and  Listo  to 
return  $70  million  in  pumped-up 
controlled-oil  profits  to  Zug  after 
taking  a  cut.  The  taxes  on  the  profits 
were  effectively  evaded  when  the 
Texans  transferred  them  to  Rich's 
Swiss  parent  company,  a  foreign 
concern  protected  by  Swiss  secrecy 
laws. 

Rich's  double  oil  deal  was  one  of 
many  shuffles  conducted  by  com- 
modity traders  every  day  of  the  year 
in  every  commodity  imaginable. 
Traders  explain  that  there  exists  a 
built-in  risk  factor  whenever  such 
deals  are  forged,  inherent  problems 
that  the  smart  trader  will  finesse.  So 
when  the  Justice  Department  con- 
cluded its  eighteen-month  investiga- 


tion into  the  activities  of  Marc  Rich 
International,  Rich  and  his  sidekick 
Pinky  Green  eluded  the  federal  col- 
lar simply  by  buying  two  first-class 
tickets  to  Switzerland,  leaving  a 
zealous  team  of  U.S.  prosecutors  to 
wrangle  with  the  problems  of  extra- 
territoriality. "You  Americans  have 
a  tendency  to  consider  firms  that 
are  controlled  by  Americans  but 
domiciled  in  foreign  countries  to 
be  under  U.S.  jurisdiction,"  ex- 
plained Matthias  Krafft,  a  Swiss  of- 
ficial. "For  us,  Marc  Rich  is  a  Swiss 
entity  under  Swiss  jurisdiction.  We 
cannot  accept  that  an  American  au- 
thority has  the  right  to  compel  a 
company  located  in  Switzerland  to 
provide  information  to  the  U.S. 
government." 

The  Swiss  were  further  outraged 
by  the  Justice  Department's  rough- 
shod attempts  to  spirit  Rich  away 
from  the  protection  afforded  him  in 
Zug.  The  U.S.  was  so  bent  on  hav- 
ing Rich  behind  bars  that  it  failed 
to  invoke  two  treaties  that  would 
possibly  have  allowed  prosecutors 
access  to  Rich  and  his  documents. 
The  failure  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  put  these  treaties  into  ac- 
tion alarmed  and  offended  the  Swiss 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Bern 
government  said  that  release  of  the 
papers  would  now  constitute  "eco- 
nomic espionage"  by  the  United 
States. 


Marc  rich,  his  friends  and 
colleagues  will  tell  you, 
was  a  good  citizen.  He 
paid  taxes,  just  not  enough 
of  them.  He  was  a  true  American. 
Money  delighted  his  soul  but  pay- 
ing governments  for  his  enjoyment 
made  him  angry.  At  times  he  may 
have  outraged  his  colleagues,  but 
he  was  a  force  to  be  admired  and 
reckoned  with  because  he  built  a 
company  that  delivered  on  time. 
And  the  metal  men  knew  that  Rich 
could  create  a  situation.  Rich's  ul- 
timate situation  may  well  be  the 
fact  that  he  is  now  a  Spanish  cit- 
izen, ironically  welcomed  with  open 
arms  into  a  socialist  country  whose 
former  dictatorial  regime  he  helped 
support  through  lucrative  oil  and 
metal  deals.  "I'd  love  to  know," 


said  a  trader  in  rhodium,  "how  he 
set  that  deal  up." 

Even  in  his  own  world  Rich  re- 
mains an  enigmatic  figure.  Some 
people  believe  that  he  was  driven 
by  his  hatred  of  Phibro,  others  that 
it  was  simply  the  power  money  buys 
that  fueled  him.  But  once  the  tales 
true  and  apocryphal  are  removed, 
the  froth  of  indictments  and  ac- 
cusations whisked  away,  you  are 
left  with  a  simple  scrap  merchant 
— a  rag  and  bone  man,  as  the 
British  call  their  junk  dealers.  It's 
a  profession  born  in  the  back  streets 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  in  the 
effluence  of  factories,  where  tired 
immigrants  pulled  junk-laden  wood- 
en carts  with  the  hope  of  making 
a  few  cents  selling  discarded  metal 
to  a  furnace  in  another  town.  Rich 
simply  traded  in  the  rickety  wooden 
cart  for  a  Telex  machine.  He  mas- 
tered the  rough-and-tumble  realities 
of  junkyard  deals,  heavy-mannered, 
bare-knuckled  business  techniques 
not  offered  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School  prospectus. 

Traders  admired  Rich  because  he 
was  able  to  dismantle  the  sticky 
web  of  mercantilist  regulations  and 
restrictions  that  hobble  the  wealth 
of  nations  and  their  corporations. 
Like  the  old  junk  dealers  who  left 
no  garbage  heap  unturned  in  their 
search  for  discarded  lead  batteries, 
zinc  cathodes,  or  copper  pipes,  Rich 
explored,  and  took  advantage  of, 
every  opportunity  that  would  add 
to  his  power,  influence,  and  pros- 
perity. "Only  a  scrap  dealer  would 
have  the  guts  to  take  on  the  U.S. 
government  over  whaf  is  his  and 
what  is  theirs,"  a  metal  trader  who 
comes  from  three  generations  of  rag 
and  bone  men  boasted.  "If  Rich  ul- 
timately wins  he's  a  hero.  If  he 
loses  he's  a  martyr." 

"The  man  is  still  trading  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  day,"  another 
trader  said  in  amazement.  "Can 
you  comprehend  that?  We're  all 
scared  of  maybe  going  down  with 
him  but  we're  still  trading  with  him. 
He  has  to  trade."  In  the  metal 
world  trading  is  a  process  no  indi- 
vidual or  government  can  contain 
with  laws  or  prison  cells.  There  will 
always  be  another  deal,  another 
situation.  ■ 
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The  American 
Conservatives 

Where  they  came  from  and  where  they  are  going, 
by  John  Lukacs 


1  f  the  three  political  adjectives, 
B  conservative,  liberal,  radical,  only 
B  the  last  one  is  ancient  and  English. 
The  political  usage  of  "conserva- 
tive" and  "liberal"  derives  from 
I  France  and  from  Spain.  They  were 
not  applied  to  politics  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  before  1825 — that  is,  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  Of  course  there 
were  conservatively  inclined  people  within  the  new 
nation,  including  not  only  Loyalists  but  men  among 
the  Founding  Fathers,  but  while  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize their  existence,  it  would  be  wrong  to  invest 
them  with  the  categorical  label  of  "conservative." 
After  all,  even  Edmund  Burke  was  a  Whig,  not  a 
Tory,  and  there  were  enough  radical  elements  in 
John  Adams's  vision  of  the  world  to  keep  us  from 
designating  him  as  a  conservative.  But  it  remained 
for  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  to  recognize  and  to  ex- 
plain that  many  of  the  institutions  and  the  charac- 
ter of  society  and  of  public  opinion  in  the  American 
democracy  were  neither  radical  nor  revolutionary — 
which  was  what  conservatives  and  even  some  lib- 
erals in  Europe  had  feared  at  the  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  American  institutions 
or  the  American  national  character  is  altogether 
conservative.  It  means  that  conservative  tendencies 
within  the  American  democracy  existed  from  its 
beginning.  It  also  means  that  American  conserva- 
tism differed  even  more  from  European  conserva- 

John  Lukacs  is  the  author  of  Outgrowing  Democracy:  A 
History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  to 
be  published  hy  Doubleday  in  March.  This  essay  is  a  ver- 
sion of  pari  of  his  book. 


tism  than  American  radicalism  differed  from  Eur 
pean  radicalism,  a  condition  that  goes  back  to  tl 
origins  of  American  consciousness.  An  Americ; 
of  older  native  stock,  for  example,  will  usually  pref 
to  assert  that  this  or  that  ancestor  of  his  was 
radical,  since  somehow  this  will  sound  better  (ar 
even  socially  preferable)  than  to  say  that  his  ance 
tor  was  a  conservative. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Professor  Louis  B.  Hartz 
Harvard,  in  The  Liberal  Tradition  in  Ameru 
(1955),  argued  that  the  liberal  tradition  was  tl 
American  tradition.  This  was  one  of  those  blar 
Harvardian  works  that,  to  paraphrase  Wilde,  pursi 
the  obvious  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  shortsighte 
detective:  but  in  one  important  sense  Hartz  wi 
right.  Even  though  the  political  meaning  of  "libera 
appeared  in  the  1820s,  the  liberal  vision  of  the  worl 
came  from  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  the  dom 
nant  vision  of  the  modern  age:  that  society  w; 
perfectible,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  origin 
sin,  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  men  to  tran 
form  the  world — a  vision  that,  with  all  of  its  merit 
and  with  its  optimistic  progressivism,  was  essei 
tially  antihistorical,  or  at  least  ahistorical.  Again 
it  arose  the  recognition  of  history  by  a  thinker  sue 
as  Burke,  who  was  not  behind  but  ahead  of  Toi 
Paine,  just  as  fifty  years  later  Tocqueville  was  n< 
behind  but  ahead  of  Karl  Marx.  For  Burke  was  nc 
merely  a  defender  of  tradition;  he  recognized  an 
expressed  the  inevitability  of  the  historical  dimensio 
of  human  nature,  something  that  not  many  Amer 
cans  were  willing  to  accept.  In  a  broad  sense,  thei 
the  liberal  vision  was  the  dominant  American  visioi 
propounded  by  Jefferson  as  well  as  by  Paine.  Unt 
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■w — because  the  most  important  event  in  the  recent 
;tory  of  the  American  people  is  that  the  liberal 
■gma  of  linear  and  evolutionary  progress  is  no 
iger  shared  by  many  Americans. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Hartz's  book  was  published 
the  very  time  when  the  American  conservative 
Dvement  had  begun  to  crystallize,  and  in  the 
ry  year  that  William  F.  Buckley's  Sational  Re- 
rw,  a  catalyst  in  that  crystallization,  began  its 
blication.  Hartz  constructed  his  book  during  the 
cCarthy  era,  when  a  powerful  wave  of  antiliberal- 
n  seemed  to  overwhelm  American  popular  senti- 
jnt,  at  least  temporarily.  Yet  as  late  as  1955  few 
•nericans  would  accept  the  designation  "conser- 
tive,"  while  twenty-three  years  later  opinion  polls 
whatever  their  limitations)  showed  that  more 
mericans  preferred  to  designate  themselves  as  con- 
rvatives  than  as  liberals. 

But  more  important  than  these  semantic  prefer- 
ices  is  the  condition  that  most  of  the  principal  fig- 
es  of  that  American  conservative  movement,  which 
om  1955  to  1980  grew  to  the  extent  that  it  helped 

propel  Ronald  Reagan  into  the  White  House, 
ive  continued  to  profess  and  proclaim  the  radical 
ffersonian  and  Painean  ideas  of  progress  and  mod- 
nism  and  American  exceptionalism — at  the  ex- 
:nse  of  the  kind  of  historical  understanding  that 
td  been  enunciated  by  Burke. 


n  any  event,  it  is  historical  develop- 
"H™         ment,  rather  than  its  abstract  ideo- 
M^flB  logical  analysis,  that  tells  us  some- 
H  5j  r    thing  of  the  character  of  a  political 
I  W$     movement,  as  indeed  of  the  charac- 
■  ■■         ter  of  a  man.  The  antithesis  between 
liberalism   and   conservatism  was 
pical  not  of  America  but  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
pical  not  of  the  twentieth  century  but  of  the  cen- 
iry  before  1870.  Thereafter  this  antithesis  was 
iperseded  by  the  newer,  and  more  universal,  rela- 
onship  of  nationalism  and  socialism.  More  univer- 
d  because  during  the  twentieth  century  these  reali- 
es  have  applied  to  American  politics  too;  the  dif- 
:rence  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  being 
lat  Republicans,  by  and  large,  have  been  more  na- 
ionalistic  than  socialistic,  whereas  Democrats  have 
een,  by  and  large,  more  socialistic  than  nationalistic 
-a  difference  that  is  also  applicable  to  the  modern 
anerican  "conservative"  and  to  the  American  twen- 
eth-century  "'liberal." 

In  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  this 
entury  the  division — at  times  a  chasm — between 
onservatives  and  liberals  temporarily  corresponded 
3  the  division  between  American  isolationists  (who 
ould  be  more  accurately  called  American  national- 
its)  and  American  internationalists.  This  division 
'ent  deeper  than  differences  over  domestic  politics, 
eeper  even  than  arguments  about  foreign  policies, 
t  involved  different  ideas  and  different  sentiments 


about  the  destiny  and  the  character  of  American 
nationhood  and  of  American  civilization. 

There  was  in  this  division  a  great  and  perhaps 
even  profound  similarity  between  .Americans  and 
Russians.  The  American  division  between  the  isola- 
tionists and  the  internationalists  corresponded  to 
the  Russian  division  between  "Slavophiles"  and 
"Westernizers."  The  latter  were  those  who  believed 
that  Russia  had  to  come  closer  to  Europe,  that  it 
had  to  become  more  progressive,  more  cosmopoli- 
tan, more  liberal,  less  Asian  and  more  European. 
The  Russian  Slavophiles  were  Orthodox  nationalists, 
often  isolationist  and  expansionist,  conservative  and 
messianic  at  the  same  time:  Europe  was  decadent, 
while  Russia  had  its  unique  destiny;  it  was  the  great- 
est and  most  Christlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  difference  between  Westernizers  and  Slavo- 
philes was  ideological,  religious,  and  cultural. 
Among  Americans,  too,  the  division  was  less  polit- 
ical than  it  was  geographical  and  ideological  and 
cultural,  with  religious  undertones.  It  was  a  divi- 
sion between  two  different  geographical  and  his- 
torical views  of  American  destiny,  between  those 
who  believed  that  the  advance  of  American  civili- 
zation should  bring  the  New  and  the  Old  World 
closer  together,  and  those  who  believed  that  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  meant  to  represent  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  national  rhetoric  of 
American  exceptionalism  produced  plenty  of  be- 
lievers who  were  suspicious  of  Europe:  the  United 
States  had  little  to  gain  from  a  closer  contact  with 
Europe,  and  not  much  to  learn  from  it. 

Isolationists,  nationalists,  "redskins";  international- 
ists, cosmopolitans,  "palefaces":  these  categories  are 
simple  and  often  telling  but,  as  always  in  life,  the 
human  realities  were  more  complex.  Consistent  iso- 
lationists and  consistent  internationalists  were  few. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  isolationists  were  isola- 
tionists only  in  regard  to  Europe;  when  it  came  to 
foreign  policy  they  were,  more  often  than  not,  Asia- 
Firsters.  Many  of  the  isolationists  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  American  commitment  to  Britain  and 
to  the  liberation  of  Western  Europe  from  Hitler's 
Germany  very  soon  became  advocates  of  military 
commitments  against  Russia  and  of  the  liberation 
of  Eastern  Europe  from  communism.  Many  liberal 
internationalists  and  advocates  of  the  wartime  Amer- 
ican alliances  were  opponents  of  American  commit- 
ments restraining  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union 
after  1945.  Most  American  internationalists  believed 
that  it  was  America's  destiny  To  Make  the  World 
Safe  for  Democracy:  but  wasn't  that,  in  reality, 
Americanism  broadly  applied  onto  the  world? 

Here  lie  the  roots  of  yet  another  similarity  in  the 
development  of  Russia  and  America.  In  1917  in 
Russia  the  triumph  of  the  Westernizers  over  the 
Slavophiles  seemed  complete.  Orthodoxy  and  tsar- 
ism  had  collapsed,  and  the  inheritors  of  the  collapse 
were  the  Bolsheviks,  who  claimed  to  represent  that 
most  radical  of  European  ideas,  Marxist  commu- 
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nism.  Yet  within  a  few  years  it  became  apparent — 
apparent,  that  is,  except  to  Western  intellectuals — 
that  Stalin  and  his  Soviet  Union  incarnated  in  many 
ways  the  very  inclinations  of  Slavophilism,  institu- 
tionalized in  a  police  state  that  was  reminiscent  not 
of  Marx  or  Engels  but  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

In  1945  in  the  United  States  the  triumph  of  in- 
ternationalism over  isolationism  seemed  complete. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  isolationists  in  Congress 
announced  their  adoption  of  internationalism,  which 
to  them  had  become  inevitable.  American  interna- 
tionalism— the  externalization  of  a  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive ideology — was  now  in  full  flower.  Yet  less 
than  a  generation  later  the  appeal  of  liberalism  and 
of  progressivism  was  melting  away.  By  1970  the 
principal  proponents  of  an  American  international- 
ism, of  an  Americanized  world  order,  were  the  con- 
servatives, descendants  of  isolationists,  representing 
an  antiliberalism  that  corresponded  to  the  senti- 
ments of  many  Americans,  as  indeed  Stalin's  neo- 
Slavophilism  had  corresponded  to  the  sentiments 
of  many  Russians. 

In  this  respect  there  was  yet  another  similarity 
between  Russian  and  American  nationalism,  and 
perhaps  especially  between  Russian  Slavophiles  and 
American  conservatives  of  a  certain  kind.  Thei  in- 
clinations, and  their  propaganda,  were  conserva- 
tive at  home  and  revolutionary  abroad.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  Rus- 
sian nationalist  conservatives  propagated  revolutions 
and  Russian  intervention  in  the  Balkans,  against  the 
Turkish  and  on  occasion  against  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  During  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  American  conservatives  propagated 
American  intervention  everywhere  in  the  world 
against  the  vague  monster  of  "international"  com- 
munism— unaware  of  John  Adams's  warning,  in 
1821,  that  the  United  States  would  and  should  not 
"go  abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy." 


n  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the 

I American  conservative  movement 
we  must  note  that  from,  say,  1935 
to  1955  (more  precisely  from  the 
rise  of  Father  Coughlin  to  the  de- 
mise  of  Joseph  McCarthy)  the 
( emergence  of  a  powerful  radical 
"Right"  in  America  was  a  possibility.  This,  too, 
followed  a  development  in  Europe,  though  with  the 
usual  time  lag.  In  the  history  of  Europe  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1920  to  1945  were  a  quarter-century 
during  which  ladicalism  was  no  longer  the  monop- 
oly of  the  Left;  when  neither  communism  nor  cap- 
italism but  what  is — inadequately  and  imprecisely — 
called  "fascism"  was  the  rising  and  dynamic  political 
phenomenon,  eventually  leading  to  the  Second  World 
War;  when  men  such  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  proved 
to  be  the  dyiamic  world  statesmen  after  Wilson  and 
Lenin  were  gone.  In  the  United  States,  too,  the  De- 


pression was  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  popula 
appeal  of  radical  nationalists.  When  in  1941  Semato 
Taft  said  that  the  danger  to  America  was  not  Hitler 
ism  but  communism,  "for  Fascism  appeals  but  to 
few,  and  Communism  to  the  many,"  his  diagnosi 
was  entirely  wrong;  yet  less  than  a  decade  late 
most  Americans  agreed  with  him,  having  convincec 
themselves  that  communism — within  and  without  th 
United  States — was  a  far  greater  danger  than  fas 
cism  had  ever  been. 

It  was  then,  shortly  after  1950,  that  the  Americai 
conservative  movement  made  its  appearance,  and  th 
great  majority  of  its  early  proponents  and  support 
ers  shared  these  ideological  sentiments.  In  1950  th 
designation  "conservative"  was  still  shunned  by  ev 
ery  American  politician.  Yet  by  1950  the  opposi 
tion  to  liberalism  and  to  the  Democratic  Party  an< 
even  to  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  was  no 
restricted  to  wealthy  Republicans.  The  developmen 
of  the  Cold  War  and  the  successive  revelations  abou 
domestic  communists  seemed  to  have  vindicatec 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  nationalist  opponents  in  th 
minds  of  many  people.  The  consequent  opinion  tha 
the  American  alliance  with  Britain  and  Russi; 
against  Germany  may  have  been  a  mistake  alto 
gether  was  held  by  a  minority  among  that  majority 
mostly  by  German-Americans  and  Midwestern  pop 
ulists:  but  the  realignment  of  American  politics  tha 
took  shape  twenty-five  years  later  was  already  ii 
the  making. 

The  first  national  magazine  of  the  conscious  con 
servative  movement,  William  F.  Buckley's  Nationa 
Review,  appeared  in  1955,  a  few  months  after  Mc 
Carthy's  meteoric  fall  from  political  grace  had  begun 
Many  of  its  subscribers  were  isolationists,  resentfu 
of  the  American  participation  in  the  Second  Work 
War.  When  in  November  1956  National  Review  ap 
proved  the  Israeli-British-French  attack  on  Egypt  a 
Suez  (only  because  Egypt  seemed  to  have  had  thi 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union),  the  magazine  los 
thousands  of  (presumably  anti-Jewish)  subscribers 
But  thereafter  a  dual  development  took  place.  Oi 
the  one  hand,  most  of  the  isolationism,  a  fair  amoun 
of  the  Anglophobe  nationalism,  and  a  considerabli 
portion  of  the  religious  conservatism  among  Irish 
Americans  and  many  other  American  Catholic 
melted  away.  On  the  other,  the  American  conser 
vative  movement  was  widening.  Its  ranks  were  nc 
longer  composed  mainly  of  the  isolationist  remnan 
but  of  all  kinds  of  people:  disillusioned  old  radicals 
ex-liberals,  individualist  libertarians,  and  ideologica 
anticommunists — the  latter  being  the  common  de 
nominator  of  the  conservative  movement  to  thi 
day.  As  late  as  1950  the  isolationist  Robert  A.  Taf 
— Eisenhower's  opponent  within  the  Republicai 
Party — refused  the  label  "conservative."  By  196( 
Eisenhower,  the  broad-smiling  democratic  soldie 
handpicked  by  Roosevelt  for  the  command  of  thi 
crusade  against  "fascism,"  said  that  he  was  a  con 
servative.  In  1941  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  lead 
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;  figure  of  American  isolationism,  said  that  his 
ncipal  opponents  were  "intellectuals,  Anglophiles, 
d  Jews."  Less  than  thirty-five  years  later  a  fair 
mber  of  American  intellectuals  and  American 
vs  had  opted  for  neoconservatism.  This  was  a 
'olution  in  American  political  and  intellectual 
tory  that  still  awaits  its  judicious  historian.* 


ne  of  the  main  elements  in  this  rev- 
^^^^^k     olution  was  the  changed  image  of 

Soviet  Russia.  In  the   1950s,  the 
mm   American  conservative  movement 
^       M    came  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
^^^^     anticommunism  was  equated  with 

American  patriotism.  That  equation 
is  as  wrong  as  it  was  shallow.  In  the  minds  of 
iny  people  it  was  but  another  manifestation  of  their 
lief  in  American  sinlessness.  God  had  given  Amer- 
t  the  monopoly  of  virtue  and  communism  the 
jnopoly  of  sin.  Communism  represented  the  ex- 
t  opposite  of  what  America  stood  for;  conversely, 
;re  were  few  evils  in  the  world  that  were  not  the 
amotion  of  communists  and  their  sympathizers, 
jparently  this  is  still  the  essence  of  President  Ron- 
I  Reagan's  beliefs.  In  1982  Phyllis  Schlafly,  the 
roine  of  many  American  conservatives,  said  that 
iod  gave  America  the  atom  bomb."  No:  the  atom 
rnb  was  made  in  America  by  refugee  scientists 
)m  Central  Europe  whose  ideas  of  morality  could 
't  have  been  more  different  from  those  espoused 
Mrs.  Schlafly.  Yet  concerning  the  Soviet  Union 
e  ideas  of  the  older  conservatives  and  of  the  neo- 
nservatives  had  now  become  largely  the  same, 
file  many  Americans  (and  not  only  liberals)  had 
own  uneasy  with  the  nuclear  prospects  of  an 
nerican  global  strategy  of  anticommunism. 
The  other  element  was  the  decay  of  liberalism, 
uring  the  1950s  American  liberals  became  fearful 
democracy  itself.  People  accused  of  communist 
sociations  were  hiding  behind  the  antique  consti- 

*  Between  1935  and  1945  a  host  of  ex-radicals — 
ax  Eastman,  John  Dos  Passos,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Harry 
mer  Barnes,  H.  L.  Mencken  (this  list  is  not  at  all  com- 
;te) — had  become  postliberals.  In  this  respect  they  were 
ntennae  of  the  race,"  forerunners  of  a  national  develop- 
ent,  in  some  cases  in  extreme  forms.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes, 

the  Twenties  an  intellectual  debunker,  Darwinist,  and 
Iter  enemy  of  religion  (The  Twilight  of  Christianity,  1929), 
came  a  defender  of  Hitler;  the  Nietzscheite  Mencken  he- 
me an  acrid  opponent  of  Roosevelt;  Beard  became  a  nar 
malist  isolationist  and  saw  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  as  a 
nspiracy;  and  so  forth.  All  of  this  had  a  significance  be- 
>nd  mundane  politics,  a  significance  that  went  beyond  the 
ual  appeal  of  conspiracy  theories  to  embittered  intellec- 
als  whose  cause  does  not  prevail.  This  significance  resides 

the  fact  that  for  at  least  fifty  years  most  conversions 
nong  American  intellectuals  went  from  Left  to  Right — as 

Russia  during  the  nineteenth  century,  where  the  overall 
ind,  as  I  wrote  above,  ultimately  deceptive)  triumph  of 
e  Westernizers  notwithstanding,  the  few  significant  con- 
:rsions  (e.g.,  Dostoevsky)  had  gone  in  one  direction  only, 
om  Westernizer  to  Slavophile,  from  liberal  to  conserva- 
/e,  from  internationalist  to  nationalist. 


tutional  barrier  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  In  almost 
every  instance  they  preferred  to  avoid  their  trial  by 
jury,  since  they  were  afraid  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  liberal  interpreters  of  the  McCarthy  phe- 
nomenon were  the  prisoners  of  their  own  outdated 
intellectual  categories.  In  1954  Edward  R.  Murrow 
said  that  Joseph  McCarthy  was  "to  the  right  of 
Louis  XIV";  in  1955  Bernard  De  Voto  called  the 
Reece  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
"reactionary:  they  hate  and  defy  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." These  images  defied  reason.  In  1958  a  gang 
in  Harlem  called  themselves  "Conservatives."  They 
would  no  more  have  called  themselves  "Liber- 
als" than  would  children  play  at  being  pacifists  in- 
stead of  soldiers  or  cowboys  or  gangsters. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  con- 
servative movement  grew.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment, its  legislation,  the  extension  of  welfare,  the 
reaction  to  the  Vietnam  War  did  show  that  the  gen- 
erous impulse  of  the  American  character  was  not 
yet  spent.  What  was  bankrupt  were  the  institu- 
tionalized ideas  of  liberalism,  including  the  modern 
liberal  view  of  human  nature.  The  realization  that 
the  liberals  had  contributed  to — indeed,  that  they 
had  vested  interests  in  maintaining — the  bureaucra- 
cies and  the  institutionalized  legalism  that  were 
choking  free  choice,  obstructing  personal  security, 
and  creating  disorder  in  so  many  American  places 
was  swimming  up  to  the  surface  of  consciousness 
in  many  minds. 

The  conservatives  contributed  to  this  recognition. 
By  1970  the  constituency  of  the  conservative  move- 
ment had  changed.  It  was  no  longer  overwhelmingly 
Irish,  German,  Catholic,  western  Republican — in- 
deed, it  had  become  internationalist.  The  number 
of  conservative  journals  and  the  intellectual  quality 
of  their  contents  increased.  Even  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  the  presence  of  conservative  professors 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Republican  Party  now 
openly  avowed  its  conservatism.  Republicans  and 
conservatives  together  survived  the  defeat  of  Barry 
Goldwater  (the  first  avowedly  "conservative"  can- 
didate) in  1964  as  well  as  the  trial  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  their  erstwhile  heroes  Agnew  and  Nixon  ten 
years  later.  In  1980  the  victory  of  Ronald  Reagan 
coincided  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Buckley's  National  Review.  A  glittering 
celebration  took  place  in  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York,  and  the  very  names  of  those  present  showed 
that  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  polit- 
ical celebrity  the  near  monopoly  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment was  gone. 

Yet  soon  after  that  auspicious  celebration  it  was 
evident  that  the  conservatives  had  not  fulfilled  their 
own  expectations.  Here  was  a  peculiarly  American 
paradox:  the  liberals  had  become  ser  He 
conservatives  were  immature.  Their  intellectual 
— and  moral — substance  was  not  sufficient  to  fill 
the  post-liberal  vacuum.  The  reas.  >i  this  was 
not  the  cultural  inferiority  of  A  conserva- 
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tives  compared  with  American  liberals:  that  was  a 
condition  that  the  conservative  intellectual  move- 
ment had,  by  and  large,  outgrown.  The  reason  for 
this  was  the  conservatives'  split-mindedness — sug- 
gesting that  split-mindedness,  too,  was  not  a  monop- 
oly of  American  liberals.  The  conservatives  argued 
against  big  government,  yet  they  favored  the  most 
monstrous  of  government  projects:  laser  warfare, 
biological  warfare,  nuclear  superbombs.  They  were 
against  the  police  state,  yet  they  were  eager  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  They  were 
against  government  regulation  of  "free"  enterprise, 
yet  at  times  they  supported  the  government's  shor- 
ing up  or  bailing  out  of  large  corporations.  They 
stood  for  the  conservation  of  America's  heritage,  yet 
they  were  usually  indifferent  to  the  conservation 
of  the  American  land.  They  proclaimed  themselves 
to  be  the  prime  defenders  of  Western  civilization, 
yet  many  of  them  had  a  narrowly  nationalist,  and 
broadly  Californian,  view  of  the  world — narrow 
enough  to  be  ignorant,  broad  enough  to  be  flat. 
American  conservatives  welcomed  (at  worst)  or 
were  indifferent  to  (at  best)  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive American  commitments  to  all  kinds  of  foreign 
governments  and — more  important — to  the  flooding 
of  the  United  States  by  countless  immigrants  from 
the  South  who  would  provide  cheap  labor  but  whose 
increasing  presence  could  only  exacerbate  deep  na- 
tional problems.  There  were  many  Catholics  among 
the  conservatives,  but  conservative  organs  would 
criticize  popes  and  bishops  whose  allocutions  did 
not  coincide  wixh  their  ideological  nationalism.  The 
true  patriot,  and  the  true  conservative,  is  suspicious 
of  ideology,  of  any  ideology;  yet  the  American  con- 
servatives were  often  ideologues,  disregarding  John 
Adams's  pithy  statement  that  ideology  amounted  to 
idiocy. 


Their  view  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policies 
they  advocated  were  lamentable,  since  their  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  focus  of  a  gigantic  athe- 
istic conspiracy  and  the  source  of  every  possible 
evil  in  the  world  was  as  unrealistic,  unhistorical, 
ideological,  and  illusionary  as  the  pro-Soviet  illu- 
sions of  the  former  liberals  and  progressives  had 
been.  Even  though  intellectuals  of  the  American 
conservative  movement  were  often  more  generous 
and  less  narrow-minded  than  were  liberal  intel- 
lectuals, they  seldom  hesitated  to  ally  themselves 
with,  and  to  seek  the  support  of,  some  of  the 
most  uncouth  and  slovenly  minded  people  and  pol- 
iticians. 

That  was  just  the  trouble.  As  Jonathan  Swift  said, 
certain  people  "have  just  enough  religion  to  hate 
but  not  enough  to  love."  Many  American  conser- 
vatives, alas,  gave  ample  evidence  that  they  were 
just  conservative  enough  to  hate  liberals  but  not 
enough  to  love  liberty. 

They  have  not  been  conservative  enough.  Their 


insubstantial  heroes  have  been  Coolidge,  Hoosi- 
Taft.  Their  very  advocacy  of  a  materialist  -capitf 
ism  has  been  but  a  negative  reaction  to  socialisrl-f 
they  have  overlooked,  among  other  things,  the  » 
that  capitalism  and  industrialism  were  the  great  a»- 
conservative  and  antitraditional  forces  of  the  nilf 
teenth  century  and  after.  "Tradition  is  the  enem\cj 
progress."  This  was  not  a  statement  by  a  liberal  oili-' 
intellectual.  It  was  stated  in  1928  by  Julius  A.  Kill- 
Herbert  Hoover's  assistant  secretary  of  commel5 
with  enthusiastic  approval  by  the  Great  Engin<i| 
"Buying,  selling,  investing  are  the  moving  impulse* 
our  life.  The  inhabitants  of  our  country  must  be  stl 
ulated  to  new  wants  in  all  directions."  These  wl 
the  words  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  often  seen  as  1 
sour  New  England  saint  of  thrift  and  probity  I 
stead  of  what  he  was,  a  man  soaked  in  the  prl 
tice  of  public  relations  and  a  proponent  of  inflati 
Ronald  Reagan  chose  to  hang  Coolidge's  port 
in  his  office,  and  to  designate  Coolidge  as  one 
his  heroes.  Yet  what  the  Twenties  meant  in  the  e 
lution  of  American  society  was  something  quite  < 
ferent.  The  ideals  represented  by  Coolidge  (in  real 
the  last  shaky  examples  of  a  degenerated  Purit 
ism)  were  being  surpassed  and  overwhelmed  by 
Americanism  manufactured  and  represented  by  p 
pie  such  as  the  movie  mogul  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
other  dedicated  Republican — the  ultimate  triun 
of  the  ideals  of  Hollywood  over  those  of  New  Ei 
land,  manifest  in,  among  other  things,  the  car 
and  the  expressions  of  Ronald  Reagan,  who  sho 
have  hung  Mayer's  portrait  in  his  office  instead 
Coolidge's. 

By  1980  the  want  of  a  sense  of  traditi 
among  American  conservatives  was  evident  not  oi 
among  some  of  their  politicians  but  also  amc 
their  star  intellectuals.  Bill  Buckley  started  out 
an  isolationist;  as  late  as  1950  he  was  suspicious 
the  Yalie  types  who  made  up  the  CIA  and  its  fo 
runner,  the  OSS.  Twenty  years  later  the  hero  of 
ideological  thrillers  was  a  CIA  agent  out  of  Ya 
an  amoral  American  James  Bond.  Tom  Wolfe's  1 
roes  were  fast-flying  and  fast-living  pilots;  the  t^ 
twentieth-century  heroes  of  critic  Hugh  Kenner  wf 
Ezra  Pound  and  Buckminster  Fuller.  Jeffrey  Ha 
the  chief  editor  of  National  Review,  wrote  in  19 
that  American  conservatism  amounted  to  Americ 
modernism;  that  the  progress  of  technology,  t 
breaking  away  of  modern  literature  and  modern  ; 
from  all  traditional  forms,  and  the  new  loosening 
the  family  and  sexual  mores  were  matters  that  Anu 
ican  conservatives  should  welcome,  indeed,  that  th 
should  espouse.  In  a  recent  article  in  National  R 
view  Hart  advocated  not  only  the  public  listing 
those  Russian  cities  that  American  nuclear  missil 
would  pulverize  in  the  event  of  an  atomic  war  b 
that  this  novel  kind  of  diplomacy  (he  called  it 
"new  conceptualization  of  atomic  strategy")  "h 
numerous  connections  elsewhere.  In  one  area  aft 
another,  we  appear  to  be  entering  an  epoch  in  whii 
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K  ility  will  be  defined  increasingly  in  terms  of  ab- 
it  act  analysis.  .  .  .  Abstract  analysis  becomes  the 
7i  ly  knowable  reality.  .  .  .  We  now  appear  to  be 
f)  tering  a  distinctively  new  phase,  in  which  abstract 
J  )ught  will  again  become  [as  in  the  Middle  Ages] 
[1  lecisive  part  of  our  sense  of  the  real." 
,  For  at  least  two  hundred  years,  beginning  with 
■  rke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  commonsense  argument 
e  ainst  abstract  reasoning  has  been  the  strongest  and 
r  ;  best  intellectual  weapon  of  conservative  think- 
>  ;  against  the  celebration  of  modernism.  Yet  the 
,  miration  of  the  mechanical  and  the  abstract,  of 
j  mputerization  and  of  a  nuclear  world,  seems  to 
i  ve  had  a  strange  appeal  to  many  American  con- 
t  -vatives. 


.  jt^^  ot  to  all  of  them,  of  course,  but 
S^^H^^B    tnen   the   conservatives   have  not 

I     B  been  really  united.  The  marriage — 
^^^^Hi  more  properly  the  cohabitation — of 

HS|  conservatives  and  neoconservatives 
has  been  uneasy.  There  has  not 
■  been  much  compatibility  in  an  al- 
nce  of  nationalists  whose  intellectuality  barely 
I  iled  their  anti-Europeanism,  with  worried  intellec- 
i  als  who  thought  that  their  neoconservatism  com- 
j  eted  their  acculturation  in  America.  One  need  not 
j  a  prophet  to  see  that  in  the  event  of  a  dangerous 
j  isis  the  nationalists  would  prevail.  Their  radical 
id  populist  strain  was  there  from  the  beginning 
the  conservative  movement,  in  the  ideas  of 
e  otherwise  thoughtful  Richard  Weaver,  who  said 
at  Tom  Paine,  "philosopher  of  a  starker  princi- 
e,"  was  preferable  to  Burke,  or  in  those  of  Will- 
I  oore  Kendall,  who  advocated  a  populist  majori- 
rianism  that  was  a  half-mad  transformation  into 
virtue  of  what  Tocqueville  had  called  the  tyranny 
the  majority. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  greatest  conservative  thinker 
the  twentieth  century,  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
rote  in  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses:  "Liberalism — it 

well  to  recall  this  today — is  the  supreme  form  of 
:nerosity;  it  is  the  right  which  the  majority  con- 
:des  to  minorities  and  hence  it  is  the  noblest.  .  .  . 

announces  the  determination  to  share  existence 
ith  the  enemy;  more  than  that,  with  an  enemy 
hich  is  weak.  It  was  incredible  that  the  human 
>ecies  should  have  arrived  at  so  noble  an  attitude, 
)  paradoxical,  so  refined,  so  acrobatic,  so  antinatu- 
il.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  same 
amanity  should  soon  appear  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
.  It  is  a  discipline  too  difficult  and  complex  to  take 
rm  root  on  earth."  He  was  right.  Forty  years  ago, 
te  Englishman  Christopher  Hollis  wrote  that  "the 
hrase  'conservative  mind'  is  today  almost  a  tautol- 
gy.  There  are  no  minds  but  'conservative  minds.'  " 
fe  was  right.  By  1980  both  statements  had  become 
pplicable  to  the  United  States.  American  life  was 
ill  multiform  and  protean.  The  dissolution  of  reli- 


gion, the  loosening  of  families,  the  deterioration  of 
older  beliefs  and  customs  and  manners  went  on,  to- 
gether with  the  growth  of  the  political  appeal  of  con- 
servatism. In  1980  millions  of  Playboy  readers  voted 
for  Reagan.  Yet  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
large  numbers  of  Americans  had  become  conscious  of 
their  essential  conservatism — a  movement  of  ideas 
in  which  the  conservative  intellectuals  played  but  the 
role  of  a  minor  catalyst.  For  the  first  time  the  un- 
questioned belief  in  progress,  in  the  beneficial  results 
of  man's  increasing  management  of  nature,  was  no 
longer  held  as  an  article  of  faith  by  many  Americans. 
Their  growing  opposition  to  the  pollution  of  nature 
or  to  genetic  engineering  or  to  atomic  plants  or  to 
nuclear  weapons  could  not  simply  be  attributed  to 
liberalism,  the  impulses  of  which  were  still  alive  but 
the  attraction  of  whose  ideas  was  fairly  gone.  In  sum, 
conservatism  and  neoconservatism  have  been  but  a 
partial  phenomenon  of  the  larger,  post-liberal  and 
post-progressive  development  of  the  American  mind. 

One  indication  of  this  maturation  existed  among 
the  young.  For  almost  a  century  before  1970  one 
could  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  brightest 
American  students  would  be  more  liberal  and  more 
progressive  than  were  their  fellow  students.  After 
1970  this  was  no  longer  so.  Often  the  opposite  was 
true.  On  the  stock  exchange  of  American  words, 
too,  the  adjective  "conservative"  has  risen.  Perhaps 
even  more  significant  is  the  increasing  approbation 
and  respect  granted  adjectives  such  as  "old-fash- 
ioned" and  "traditional,"  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
notations of  "modern"  and  "progressive"  are  no 
longer  very  approbatory.  We  must  at  least  essay  the 
supposition  that  these  are  marks  of  a  profound 
change,  of  an  ebbing  away  not  only  of  the  rhetoric 
of  a  superficial  public  optimism  but  of  the  erstwhile 
dogmatic  American  belief  in  the  inevitable  benefits 
of  Progress.  Such  post-progressive  realization,  occur- 
ring around  the  end  of  the  second  American  century, 
may  have  meant  the  painful  but  evident  maturity 
of  the  American  mind,  rising  toward  its  acceptance 
and  comprehension  of  the  tragic  sense  of  life,  and 
perhaps  even  toward  a  new  synthesis. 

That  is  one  possibility.  The  other  is  the  flounder- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  American  people  between 
two  hard  (and,  on  occasion,  increasingly  vicious) 
minorities:  the  so-called  conservatives,  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  technological  "progress,"  indifferent  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  land,  propagating  the  American 
(and  nuclear)  domination  of  the  globe;  and  the 
so-called  liberals,  opposed  to  nuclear  technology 
while  tolerant  of  the  poisons  of  pornography,  prop- 
agating the  public  and  legalized  abolition  of  per- 
sonal moral  restraints  in  every  possible  form,  indif- 
ferent to  the  killing  of  millions  of  unborn  by  abor- 
tion. Here  is  the  danger:  without  a  more  mature 
conservatism,  the  American  ideological  debate  will 
be  dominated  either  by  the  thoughtless  proponents 
of  mass  murder  through  atomic  war  or  by  those  of 
the  suicide  of  the  race.  ■ 
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SKYWALKING 
WITH  REAGAN 


by  William  E.  Burrows 
The  Pentagon,  with  an  arsenal  of  lasers  and  killer  satellites, 
stakes  out  its  territory  in  space. 


The  battle  for  time  is  nearly  over.  The  bat- 
tle for  space  is  about  to  begin. 
Plans  for  "securing"  space  started  in  some 
loosely  defined  way  as  a  reflexive  reaction 
to  Sputnik  in  1957  and  have  progressed  in  fits  and 
starts  ever  since.  But  they  have  gained  so  much  mo- 
mentum in  the  last  year  that  they  are  beginning  to 
resemble,  in  projected  scope  and  cost,  the  Apollo 
moon-landing  program.  Basically,  the  idea  is  that  the 
military  and  the  corporate  sector  will  harness  very 
advanced  technology  designed  to  move  into  space 
on  several  fronts.  The  Air  Force,  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, research  institutions,  conservative  members 
of  Congress,  and  Reagan  administration  philoso- 
phers agree  that  there  is  no  place  to  go  but  up,  that 
it  is  our  manifest  destiny  to  go  there,  and  that  we 
will  fail  to  heed  the  call  at  our  peril.  The  stakes, 
they  argue,  are  nothing  less  than  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  here  that  the  anal- 
ogy with  the  Apollo  program  ends,  because  the  race 
to  the  moon  was  merely  political,  while  the  race  to 
control  space  is  unabashedly  military  and  therefore 
extremely  dangerous. 

The  mandate  to  move  into  the  "high  frontier,"  or 
the  "new  high  ground,"  as  near  space  is  variously 
called,  came  in  oblique  passages  of  two  speeches 
made  by  President  Reagan.  The  first  was  delivered 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1982, 
when  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  rolled  to  a  stop 
after  completing  its  fourth  mission.  The  president 
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took  the  occasion  to  announce  a  new  national  spac 
policy  with  the  goal  of  "establishing  a  more  permc 
nent  presence  in  space."  A  fact  sheet  distributed  b 
the  White  House  was  less  vague.  While  noting  thi 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the  use  of  spac 
for  peaceful  purposes,  the  handout  went  on  to  es 
plain  that  such  purposes  permit  "activities  in  pursu 
of  national  security  goals."  The  document  specific 
ally  mentioned  development  of  an  American  anti 
satellite  (ASAT)  capability  "with  operational  de 
ployment  as  a  goal,"  and  said  that  the  administratio 
was  considering  a  wide  variety  of  other  space  sys 
terns,  all  of  them  military.  It  then  got  to  the  point 
the  American  space  program  "will  be  comprised  c 
two  separate,  distinct,  and  strongly  interacting  pro 
grams — national  security  and  civil." 

Fittingly,  and  as  if  to  underscore  the  marriage  o 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  new  space  venture,  th 
shuttle  beside  which  the  president  spoke  had  jus 
landed  with  its  first  classified  military  cargo,  an  ar 
ray  of  sensors  that  had  been  tested  in  orbit  to  hel] 
develop  new  surveillance  and  early-warning  systems 

The  second  reference  came  on  March  23  las 
year,  in  what  became  known  as  Reagan's  "Star  Wars 
speech.  Appearing  on  television  to  sell  his  arm 
budget,  Reagan  stunned  doves  and  hawks  alike  b; 
announcing  that  he  wanted  research  to  begin  on 
ballistic-missile  defense  system  that  would  protec 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  from  a  massive  en 
emy  attack.  He  called  on  the  nation's  scientists— 
"those  who  gave  us  nuclear  weapons" — to  spent 
the  rest  of  the  century,  if  necessary,  perfecting  ; 
ballistic-missile  defense  shield  that  could  use  lasers 
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tide  or  microwave  beams,  or  some  other  ad- 
!  iced  technology  to  blunt  or  deflect  an  enemy 
,sile  attack. 

3oth  speeches  amounted  to  a  benediction  for  ev- 
'  one  who  wants  to  seize  the  new  high  ground, 
i  ;y  galvanized  the  aerospace  industry,  which  is 
.vily  dependent  on  defense  contracts;  high-tech 
;arch  institutions  such  as  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
re  National  Laboratory  in  California,  which  are 
i  vily  dependent  on  defense  funding;  and  the  Air 
1  xe  itself,  which  is,  after  all,  heavily  dependent  on 
ense.  If  the  president  believes  that  an  effective 
isile  defense  is  possible,  the  reasoning  goes,  then 
may  also  believe  that  space  can  be  snatched  from 
ler  the  very  eyes  of  the  "Evil  Empire,"  as  he  has 
;rred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


a     lthough  the  president  does  not  seem  to 
\    have  had  any  specific  ideas  in  mind,  the 
__m   Star  Wars  speech  breathed  life  into  several 
!.  A_  plans,  including  antiballistic  missile  (ABM) 
ijects  that  had  been  in  the  research  phase  but 
J 1  not  been  officially  encouraged.  Reagan  thus  let 
i  se  a  flurry  of  activity  that  served  to  dampen  the 
I  ispects  for  serious  arms  control  and  enhance  the 
j  >sibility  of  war,  both  up  there  and  down  here, 
i  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  military  activity  in 
i  ice,  most  of  it  has  heretofore  been  passive:  large- 
i  satellites  performing  communication,  command 
i  control,  surveillance,  navigation,  weather-pre- 
tion,  early-warning,  and  nuclear-test-monitoring 
rk.  ASAT,  however,  drastically  alters  the  pattern 
:ause  it  is  designed  to  attack  the  other  side's  sat- 
tes  in  order  to  make  it  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — 
:  necessary  prelude  to  all-out  war.  ASAT  is  there- 
e  not  passive  but  actively  offensive,  in  that  its 
rpose  is  to  pave  the  way  for  a  massive  ballistic- 
ssile  launch.  At  the  same  time,  the  kind  of  ABM 
tern  that  is  being  explored  as  a  result  of  the  Star 
its  speech  would  not  only  violate  the  ABM  treaty 
ishington  and  Moscow  signed  in  1972,  but  would 
ase  the  Kremlin  to  wonder  whether  it  might  not 
fact  expect  an  attack  from  a  nation  that  consid- 
its  own  territory  perfectly  safe  from  nuclear  an- 
lilation. 

Both  ASATs  and  ABMs  are  therefore  extremely 
agerous,  because  they  are  destabilizing.  Certainly 
:  introduction  of  ASATs — the  development  of 
apons  for  space — will  extend  the  arms  race  to  the 
avens,  perhaps  forever  altering  them.  Yet  mention 
s  to  a  spaceman,  either  in  the  Pentagon  or  in  a 
ated  industry,  and  palms  turn  upward  while  eye- 
dws  arch  righteously.  They  may  be  destabilizing, 
;  spacemen  say  as  if  to  a  well-meaning  but  de- 
mted  relative,  but  we're  only  playing  catch-up, 
u  know.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  testing  ASATs 
■  fifteen  years  and  also  happens  to  be  the  only 
untry  in  the  world  possessing  a  functioning  ABM 
stem.  What  could  be  more  destabilizing  than  one 
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side  having  all  that  stuff  while  the  other  doesn't? 
There  already  are  weapons  in  space,  and  those  weap- 
ons are  made  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  weapons  ac- 
tually in  space,  the  assertion  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
true.  Yet  in  both  cases — ASAT  and  ABM — the 
threat  is  far  more  apparent  than  real. 


rri  he  soviet  union  began  testing  ASATs  in 
'  I  '  1968.  It  has  conducted  twenty  or  so  tests 
since  then,  mostly  with  a  warhead  sent  into 

-JL  orbit  on  top  of  an  SS-9  booster.  The  war- 
head is  supposed  to  close  in  on  its  target  and,  when 
near  enough,  explode,  sending  a  shower  of  shrapnel 
into  its  victim.  Recent  tests  have  reportedly  used 
lasers,  and  at  least  one,  held  underground  because 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  involved  exploding  a 
nuclear  warhead  in  order  to  provide  a  radiation  blast 
meant  to  destroy  the  delicate  mechanisms  inside  a 
victim  satellite. 

Opponents  of  ASATs  contend  that  although  the 
Soviet  model  has  been  tested  since  1968,  half  of 
those  tests  have  been  failures  and  that,  as  one  ob- 
server put  it,  the  Russian  ASAT  "stinks"  where  re- 
liability is  concerned.  But  Col.  Samuel  C.  Beamer, 
chief  of  Air  Force  space  plans,  disagrees. 

"Let's  take  the  Atlas  launch  capability,"  Colonel 
Beamer  says,  referring  to  America's  first  ICBM, 
which  became  operational  in  1959  after  a  series  of 
mishaps.  "If  you  include  everything  from  the  first 
Atlas  we  launched  to  the  last  one  we  launched,  our 
success  rate  stinks.  Lately,  it's  been  excellent;  early 
on,  it  was  really  bad.  And  if  you  take  the  entire  So- 
viet ASAT  program  from  beginning  to  end,  one 
could  probably  say  also  that  it  stinks.  But  it's  bet- 
ter than  that."  Colonel  Beamer  feels  that  it  is  only 
experimentation  with  advanced  techniques  that  has 
made  the  Soviet  ASAT  fail  half  of  its  tests. 

The  U.S.  entry,  by  comparison,  is  a  model  of 
trimness  and  sophistication.  It  is  actually  an  eigh- 
teen-foot-long, one-foot-wide  missile  carried  under 
the  belly  of  an  F-15  Eagle  fighter  and  launched  to- 
ward its  target  from  a  high  altitude.  The  American 
ASAT  is  supposed  to  be  so  accurate  (it  has  yet  to 
be  tested  against  a  real  target)  that  it  doesn't  need 
to  explode.  Its  warhead,,  which  is  a  squat  cylinder 
nicknamed  the  "Tomato  Can,"  is  theoretically  ca- 
pable of  finding  its  way  to  the  target  with  the  help 
of  eight  small  infrared  telescopes  and  fifty-two  tiny 
steering  rockets  and  then  ramming  it  while  flying  at 
a  blistering  30,000  miles  an  hour.  The  real  advan- 
tage of  the  American  model  is  that,  unlike  its  pon- 
derous Soviet  counterpart,  which  requires  a  launch 
pad  and  related  paraphernalia,  it  can  go  wherever 
F-15s  go,  making  every  Air  Force  base  in  the  world 
a  potential  quick-attack  ASAT  facility.  Once  de- 
ployed, ASATs  could  knock  out  every  Soviet  satel- 
lite in  low  orbit  simultaneously  within  thirty  min- 
utes of  the  F-15s  getting  airborne. 


It  is  the  American  ASAT's  small  size  and  u 
bility  that  make  it  an  arms  controller's  nigjitm,:i 
Arms  control  agreements  are  based  not  on  mmi 
trust  but  on  each  side's  ability  to  keep  track  of  j 
other's  weapons  through  so-called  national  techn; 
means  of  verification — generally  surveillance  sa: 
lites,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  ground-based  a  . 
dar  and  listening  stations.  The  smaller  the  weapc 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  other  side  to  kr 
how  many  are  being  produced  and  where  they  ! 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  precisely  the  problem  v 
cruise  missiles:  they  are  relatively  small  and  h 
easily  changed  warheads  that  can  carry  anyth 
from  Silly  Putty  to  a  one-megaton  H-bomb.  Ii 
very  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them  from  above,  ! 
nearly  impossible  to  judge  accurately  what's  ins 
their  noses.) 

If  intelligence-gathering  and  early-warning  sa 
lites  are  sources  of  stability  because  they  allow  e 
side  to  monitor  the  other  rather  than  be  caught 
surprise  when  military  circumstances  change,  t 
ASATs — killer  satellites,  as  they  are  popularly  cal 
— are  very  destabilizing.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  we 
on  appears  to  be  so  promising  that  it  prompted 
viet  premier  Yuri  Andropov  to  propose  last  Aug 
that  his  country  and  the  United  States  agree  to  1 
the  things  (talks  to  accomplish  just  that  were  brol 
off  by  the  Carter  administration  in  1979  as  a 
sponse  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan).  But  the  I 
partment  of  Defense,  and  certainly  the  Air  Foi 
will  have  none  of  that.  For  them  it  would  be  ab 
lutely  unthinkable  to  ban  ASATs  while  the  Russi 
are  in  sole  possession  of  a  tested  system,  no  mat 
how  clunky  it  is. 

Yet  once  the  American  ASAT  has  been  succe 
fully  tested,  the  Kremlin  will  have  every  reason 
assume  that  production  and  deployment  will  folk 
And  that,  in  turn,  will  compel  the  Russians  to  coi 
ter  with  a  "Tomato  Can"  of  their  own  that  can 
carried  under  the  belly  of  a  MIG-25. 


Reagan's  mandate  encouraging  research 
an  antiballistic-missile  system  capable 
zapping  enemy  ICBMs  before  they  re£ 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
perhaps  even  more  ominous  than  his  support  of 
ASAT  program.  "I  clearly  recognize  that  defens 
systems  have  limitations  and  raise  certain  proble 
and  ambiguities,"  he  said  toward  the  end  of  the  S 
Wars  speech.  "If  paired  with  the  offensive  syster 
they  can  be  viewed  as  fostering  an  aggressive  p 
icy,  and  no  one  wants  that."  Well,  not  exactly 
one.  The  Reagan  administration  has  itself  made 
point  of  pursuing  aggressive  military  policy  wh< 
strategic  weapons  are  concerned,  including  a  dogg 
drive  to  get  the  MX  missile  funded  and  the  E 
bomber  resurrected.  (Why  America  needs  a  supi 
sonic  bomber  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  wh 
it  takes  their  fighters  two  hours  to  find  and  she 
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down  a  lumbering  Korean  Airlines  747  remains  a 
mystery.) 

In  any  case,  President  Reagan  neither  elucidated 
whatever  problems  and  ambiguities  he  may  have  had 
in  mind  relative  to  ABMs  nor  mentioned  the  fact 
that  a  deployed  ABM  system  would  violate  the  1972 
ABM  treaty,  which  prohibits  the  development,  test- 
ing, and  deployment  of  air-based,  space-based,  sea- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  systems  and,  as  amended 
in  1975,  limits  each  side  to  one  fixed  land-based  site 
that  has  no  more  than  100  defensive  missiles.  Since 
the  Russians  have  such  a  site  near  Moscow,  the 
spacemen  are  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
ABMs  are  in  place  in  the  U.S.S.R.  They  are  also 
correct  in  saying  that  there  are  no  American  coun- 
terparts. An  ABM  complex  was  built  at  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  to  protect  nearby  ICBM  silos, 
but  it  was  dismantled  in  1975  even  before  it  was 
scheduled  to  be  activated,  after  the  Pentagon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prohibitively  expensive 
and  virtually  useless.  Now,  if  the  president  is  to  be 
believed,  we  are  going  to  try  again,  though  the  Air 
Force  and  others  involved  insist  that  only  research 
has  been  authorized,  not  production. 

"The  president  has  said  that  we  are  going  to  pur- 
sue that  technology  also,"  says  an  Air  Force  major 
general  about  the  ABM  system.  He  sits  in  an  office 
below  ground  level  in  the  Pentagon,  behind  one 
of  several  doors  on  which  are  glued  red  and  white 
signs  warning  that  "deadly  force"  is  authorized  to 
keep  trespassers  out  of  the  area.  "That  doesn't  mean 
that  we're  going  to  put  up  a  weapons  system  in  the 
next  ten  years  or  the  next  fifteen  years.  Our  tech- 
nology experts  are  working  now  to  come  up  with 
the  most  logical  way  to  pursue  the  technology  for  a 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles." 

The  Star  Wars  speech  in  effect  created  a  Defen- 
sive Technologies  Study  Team,  headed  by  former 
NASA  administrator  James  C.  Fletcher,  which  sent 
the  president  a  detailed  recommendation  for  ABM 
research  in  October.  The  report  suggests  spending 
$21.1  billion  on  research  and  development  through 
fiscal  1989  on  directed-energy  weapons,  such  as 
lasers  and  particle-beam  generators,  and  on  surveil- 
lance spacecraft  and  tracking  systems  necessary  for 
following  enemy  ICBMs  before  they  can  be  at- 
tacked. The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  a  space-based 
ABM  system  might  require  stationing  people  in 
space  and  keeping  more  than  100  "complex  and 
expensive  satellites"  in  orbit,  plus  a  manned  space 
system  to  service  all  of  the  orbiting  hardware. 

The  Fletcher  group's  report,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger, 
who  has  also  encouraged  the  president  to  proceed 
with  heavy  ABM  research,  says  that  its  authors  have 
"an  optimistic  view  of  the  newly  emerging  technol- 
ogies and  with  this  viewpoint  concluded  that  a  ro- 
bust, multi-tiered  ballistic-missile  defense  system  can 
eventually  be  made  to  work."  The  big  question,  of 
course,  has  to  do  with  the  definition  of  "work." 


At  least  three  possible  ABM  systems  are  now  \f. 
der  consideration.  fa 

The  leading  candidate  would  use  hundreds  P 
enormously  powerful  lasers,  scattered  around  i  S 
country  and  probably  abroad,  which  would  be  fii  • 
at  large  "fighting  mirrors"  sent  into  space  on  quid; 
response  boosters  or  else  stationed  up  there  in  p  l> 
manent  orbit.  The  mirrors  would  redirect  the  la  I 
beams  toward  the  Soviet  missiles  during  the  criti  I 
first  two  minutes  of  their  flight,  thereby  hitting  th 
before  the  problem  had  been  compounded  by  i  K 
separate  warheads  that  are  released  from  the  nc 
cone  of  a  missile  while  it  is  in  flight.  A  second  t 
of  defense  might  involve  firing  lasers  or  intercep 
missiles  at  the  warheads  that  make  it  through  1  U 
initial  laser  or  particle-beam  attack  and  are  at  ab< 
the  midpoint  in  their  thirty-minute  flight.  The  th 
tier,  known  as  point,  or  terminal,  defense,  wo 
amount  to  a  desperate,  last-ditch  effort  to  stop 
incoming  warheads  seconds  before  they  struck  th 
assigned  silos,  air  bases,  ports,  and  cities.  This  mij  I 
be  accomplished,  according  to  the  theory,  by  firi 
still  more  lasers  or  short-range  ABMs  at  the  w  i 
heads  at  point-blank  range. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  unquestionably  the  natio  i 
pre-eminent  scientific  super-hawk,  has  suggested 
President  Reagan  that  lasers  powered  by  low-yii  - 
nuclear  explosions  of  perhaps  twenty  kilotons — sm  - 
explosions  of  the  sort  that  killed  about  100,0 
people  each  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki — could  a  I 
do  the  job  if  reflected  onto  the  fighting  mirrors.  C  p 
obvious  disadvantage  of  Teller's  plan  is  that  i 
source  of  energy  would  destroy  itself  while  maki  L 
the  first  shot,  so  there  would  be  no  second  char  I 
to  hit  a  follow-up  fusillade  or  even  to  hit  the  r  h 
one  if  it  followed  decoys  that  the  nuclear-laser  If 
fense  system  took  to  be  real. 

jh 

The  least  likely  plan,  yet  the  one  that  1  fc 
attracted  the  most  attention  from  conser  jj 
tives  and  the  ultra-right,  was  made  public  : 
a  book  called  High  Frontier:  A  Strategy  ;  fr 
National  Survival,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graha  - 
General  Graham  is  a  retired  army  officer  who  v  L 
director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
deputy  director  of  the  CIA.  In  its  introductu 
Robert  A.  Heinlein,  the  science-fiction  writer,  clai  | 
that  General  Graham's  plan  "places  a  bulletprc  [ 
vest  on  our  bare  chest,"  yet  is  "so  utterly  peace  | 
that  the  most  devout  pacifist  can  support  it  with 
clear  conscience." 

High  Frontier,  which  was  developed  with  fin?  * 
cial  support  and  encouragement  from  the  consen 
tive  Heritage  Foundation,  would  deploy  a  Glol 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (GBMD)  system  in  whi  H 
an  array  of  ABMs  would  stand  vigil  against  pos 
ble  Soviet  attack  while  the  United  States  engaged 
a  "substantial  strengthening  of  our  offensive  det 
rent"  and  used  space  for  scientific  experimentati 
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I  the  gathering  of  resources.  (Elaborate  plans  for 
i  eking  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  targets  with 
>r  lear  weapons  will  continue  to  be  forged  and 
I  ed  no  matter  which  ABM  system,  if  any,  is  fi- 
'm  y  adopted.) 

i\  n  the  general's  view  the  best  way  to  preserve 
I  ce  and  America's  Assured  Survival  (a  concept  he 
1  :ers  to  the  current  retaliatory  doctrine  known  as 
Itual  Assured  Destruction,  or  MAD)  is  to  make 
i  :chnological  '"end  run"  against  the  Russians  by 
I  ing  up  a  point  defense  on  the  ground  while  keep- 

I  between  200  and  500  "trucks,"  each  bristling 

I I  forty  to  forty-five  non-nuclear  ABMs,  in  per- 
■  lent  orbit.  The  trucks — actually  satellite  battle 
lions — would  be  positioned  so  that  about  1,000 
j]  Ms  would  always  be  within  striking  range  of 
I  iet  silos  and  would  therefore  be  able  to  clobber 
I  r  boosters  as  they  were  lifting  off,  which  would 
I  far  easier  than  waiting  and  having  to  cope  with 
a  Itiple  warheads,  decoys,  and  electronic  counter- 
|  isures. 

|  ieneral  Graham  does  not  indicate  how  the  Rus- 
V  is  might  respond  to  the  prospect  of  having  1,000 
I ..  antiballistic  missiles  hanging  suspended  over 
M  ir  country  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  He  does  point 
I  with  evident  pride,  however,  that  his  GBMD 
|  :em  would  reduce  the  number  of  warheads  reach- 
I  American  civilian  and  military  targets  to  less 
In  10  percent  of  what  would  be  launched  at  us. 
|  lis  filtering  of  the  attack  sharply  alters  the  pre- 
|  dons  of  cataclysmic  destruction"  that  usually  ap- 
I  r  in  studies  of  nuclear  war,  he  explains. 
The  general  does  not  say  how  he  arrived  at  that 
I  ire  of  10  percent.  But  a  cursory  calculation  based 
I  the  6,400  ICBM  warheads  that  the  Pentagon's 
1 13  edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  claims  will  be 
the  Russian  inventory  by  mid-decade  indicates 
t  320  of  them  would  penetrate  the  filter  through 
akage"  at  a  success  rate  of  only  5  percent.  Three 
ldred  and  twenty  nuclear  warheads  exploding  on 
1  directly  above  the  United  States  would  knock 
the  nation's  command,  control,  communication, 
1  intelligence  function  (the  so-called  C3I),  pulver- 
most  military  targets  and  cities  of  any  conse- 
mce,  poison  a  large  segment  of  the  surviving  pop- 
tion,  and  effectively  end  society  as  it  now  exists 
this  country.  Many  would  probably  find  such  a 
lation  somewhat  cataclysmic,  General  Graham's 
urances  notwithstanding. 

High  Frontier's  technology  may  be  orbital,  but  its 
litics  is  strictly  down-to-earth.  The  American 
ace  Frontiers  Committee  was  recently  formed  as 
Washington-based  political-action  committee  to 
se  funds  for  candidates  for  federal  office  who  sup- 
rt  the  High  Frontier  philosophy.  General  Graham 
ids  the  organization,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
ire  Boothe  Luce,  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  Repre- 
itatives  Tom  Corcoran  and  Philip  Crane  of  Illi- 
is  and  Ron  Paul  of  Texas,  Sen.  Roger  W.  Jepsen 
Iowa,  and  Robert  Heinlein. 
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Meanwhile,  Lawrence  Livermore,  which 
is  Dr.  Teller's  principal  roost,  has  de- 
signed a  successful  nuclear-pumped  X- 
ray  laser  that  gets  its  energy  from  the 
kind  of  low-yield  explosion  favored  by  the  eminent 
physicist.  The  scheme,  at  least  for  the  present,  would 
be  to  launch  the  lasers  into  space  on  Midgetman 
ICBM  boosters,  where  they  would  be  directed  to- 
ward their  targets  with  the  help  of  infrared  tele- 
scopes carried  aboard  high-flying  airplanes.  TRW 
and  Lockheed's  Space  Division  have  combined  to 
design  a  chemical  laser  battle  station  that  they  would 
like  to  demonstrate  by  1987  against  an  ICBM,  a 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile,  a  satellite,  and 
a  bomber  flying  at  high  altitude.  The  cost  of  the 
work  leading  to  the  demonstration,  as  well  as  of  the 
demo  itself,  is  estimated  to  be  $3.5  billion. 
Other  high-tech  companies  are  now  busily  designing 
the  mirrors  that  the  lasers  are  to  use.  In  fact,  the 
ABM  system  is  already  turning  into  a  defense  con- 
tractor's bonanza,  what  with  the  impending  need  for 
surveillance,  acquisition,  and  tracking  systems;  de- 
coys; electronic  countermeasures;  missile  intercep- 
tors; guns  that  fire  salvos  of  thousands  of  darts  or 
pellets  (for  point  defense);  secure  command,  control, 
and  communication  systems;  and,  of  course,  the  high- 
speed computers  and  mini-computers  that  will  be  vi- 
tal for  directing  the  vast  defensive  array  during  the 
battle  as  ICBMs,  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  all  of  the  decoys  come  in  from  every  di- 
rection at  once.  It  is  estimated  that  the  finished  sys- 
tem could  cost  as  much  as  $500  billion. 

If  put  in  place,  the  advanced  ABM  system  will  be 
a  model  of  American  technological  innovation,  man- 
agerial genius,  and  precision  tooling  and  production. 
Its  only  shortcoming,  in  the  view  of  many  observers, 
is  that  it  can't  possibly  work  well  enough  to  avert 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

George  W.  Rathjens,  a  political  scientist  at  MIT 
whose  specialty  is  arms  control  and  national  se- 
curity affairs,  says  that  given  the  fragility  of  cities 
and  the  tremendous  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  ABM  shield  would  have  to  be  100 
percent  effective  to  work  at  all.  Rathjens  thinks  that 
such  a  perfect  system  is  impossible.  "Most  compe- 
tent technical  people  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  this 
country,  see  that  there's  very  little  hope  for  this  kind 
of  defense,"  Rathjens  remarked  during  a  speech  to 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  last  spring. 
"My  view  is  that  it  suggests  that  the  president — I 
hate  to  say  this — on  this  issue,  is  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  .  . ." 

The  Kremlin  has  expressed  anger  that  Reagan 
even  suggested  that  a  perfect  ballistic-missile  defense 
ought  to  be  developed.  Andropov  charged  that,  if 
realized,  the  ABM  shield  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  retaliating  after  an 
American  attack.  It  is  "a  bid  to  disarm  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  threat,"  the 
Soviet  leader  added  grimly. 


The  paradox  of  ballistic-missile  defense,  u\ 
is  this:  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  accompjishjj 
any  way  that  will  prevent  loss  of  life  in  the  tensfl 
millions.  But  were  a  perfect  shield  possible,  it  woilj 
make  the  nation  possessing  it  invulnerable  to  enem- 
attack  and  therefore  a  potentially  deadly  threat  J  - 
its  opponents.  The  Soviet  Union  would  be  unalJ-: 
to  respond  effectively  to  an  American  attack  ail 
would  therefore  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Stat, 
which,  according  to  the  plan,  is  supposed  to  mal 
tain  a  large  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic-missile  foil  - 
while  using  its  ABM  shield.  No  sane  leader  woij 
allow  his  country  to  be  put  in  such  a  vulneral 
position,  so  the  closer  the  United  States  comes 
setting  up  its  defensive  system,  the  more  likely 
is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  tempted  to  strike  bef(| 
that  system  is  fully  in  place.  The  irony,  then,  is  tl 
to  succeed  is  to  fail,  because  the  defense  and  t 
offense  have  become  the  same. 

Asked  how  he  would  react  to  a  perfect  Americ 
ballistic-missile  defense  if  he  were  a  Russian,  an  i 
Force  general  who  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter 
condition  that  he  not  be  identified  answered  t 
way:  "I  would  probably  view  it  as  a  threat." 


IN  September  1,  1982,  a  major  militt 
organization  was  born:  Space  Commai 
The  new  command,  which  was  mov 
into  the  blast-proof  inner  sanctum  of  Chd 
enne  Mountain,  near  Colorado  Springs,  where  t 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Comma 
(NORAD)  was  already  a  tenant,  has  been  assign 
the  task  of  managing,  controlling,  and  protectii 
military  space  systems,  including  all  of  the  satellii 
and  defense-related  space-shuttle  missions.  The  co> 
mand,  according  to  Gen.  James  V.  Hartinger, 
first  chief,  is  also  supposed  to  "promote  a  mu 
closer  relationship  between  the  research  and  ( 
velopment  community  [the  defense  industry]  and  t 
operational  world  [the  Air  Force].  .  .  .  We  will  pi: 
vide  the  operational  pull  to  go  along  with  the  teo 
nology  push  that  has  been  the  dominant  factor! 
the  space  world  since  its  inception." 

What  this  means  is  that  Space  Command,  woi 
ing  closely  with  industry,  intends  to  expand  a 
control  military  operations  in  space.  The  Air  Foi 
sees  this  as  its  just  domain.  But  the  Navy,  convinc 
that  its  ocean  surveillance  and  communications  i 
tivities  might  not  fare  well  under  Air  Force  contr 
has  responded  to  Space  Command  by  spawning  ! 
own  Naval  Space  Command.  In  addition,  a  Cc- 
solidated  Space  Operations  Center  is  scheduled 
move  into  a  $1.4  billion,  440-acre  complex  nei 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  not  far  from  Space  Coi 
mand's  Colorado  Springs  headquarters.  CSOC  w! 
have  as  its  two  main  tasks  the  control  of  some  of  tj 
military  satellites  now  run  by  the  Satellite  Conti 
Facility  at  Sunnyvale,  California,  and  the  supervisij 
and  control  of  the  space  shuttle's  steadily  incre;( 
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>  number  of  military  missions,  which  are  now  op- 
.  I  ited  from  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Hous- 
I.  CSOC  will  be  controlled  by  Space  Command, 
i  Although  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
iministration  is  a  civilian  agency,  it,  too,  has  been 
|  imately  involved  in  the  militarization  of  space, 
mething  neither  it  nor  the  Air  Force  has  liked. 
!  )lonel  Beamer,  who  is  in  charge  of  developing 
I  separate  shuttle  launch  facility  for  classified  mil- 
;  iry  missions  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Cal- 
>rnia,  estimates  that  between  20  and  25  percent 
I    all  shuttle  cargo  through  1990  will  be  defense- 
I  lated. 

I  Other  estimates  go  as  high  as  40  percent,  and 
j  ice  the  shuttle's  long-range  manifest  is  constantly 
I  ianging,  either  figure  could  be  correct.  The  shuttle's 
I  cty-foot-long  cargo  bay  was  designed  to  accom- 
I  odate  Big  Bird,  KH-11,  KH-12,  and  other  surveil- 
I  nee  satellites,  as  well  as  to  hold  sensors  that  could 
I  rn  the  vehicle  itself  into  a  surveillance  platform. 
I  ot  surprisingly,  NASA's  shuttle  chief  is  Lieut.  Gen. 

mes  A.  Abrahamson,  an  Air  Force  officer. 
I  Still,  the  Air  Force,  which  is  extremely  security- 
,  mscious,  wants  to  put  as  much  space  as  it  can 
i  ;tween  itself  and  NASA  in  just  about  every  sense 
! :  the  word.  It  therefore  wants  to  move  military 
I  mttle  launches  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Vanden- 
jrg  and  control  of  the  missions  from  Houston  to 
SOC,  and  thus  to    Space   Command.    As  an 
terim  measure,  it  has  already  created  an  isolated 
|  Controlled  Mode"  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  to 
;ep  its  more  than  200  technical  personnel  and 
savily  classified  hardware  as  far  from  the  NASA 
I  eople  as  possible. 

i  Then  there  is  NORAD,  the  new  team's  defensive 
I  nit.  NORAD's  primary  job  is  to  provide  early 
'arning  (up  to  thirty  minutes)  of  a  ballistic-missile 
ttack  and,  more  mundanely,  to  keep  precise  track 
f  the  4,800  satellites,  boosters,  miniature  space 
:ations,  and  assorted  debris  that  orbit  the  earth  on 
ny  given  day.  While  Tactical  Air  Command  F-15s 
re  slated  to  carry  ASATs,  the  missiles  will  be  con- 
•olled  by  NORAD.  NORAD  would  presumably 
lso  operate  the  laser  ABM  defense. 

Although  no  administration  will  say  so,  it  is  no 
ecret  that  American  military  technology  is  generally 
uperior  to  its  Soviet  counterpart  by  a  wide  margin. 
Jnited  States  strategic  surveillance — the  system  used 
o  watch  and  listen  to  the  opposition — is  said  by 
nany  who  know  it  firsthand  to  be  almost  unbeliev- 
ibly  good. 

American  command,  control,  communication, 
veather,  navigation,  early-warning,  and  nuclear- 
est-detection  satellites  not  only  are  technically  su- 
)erior  to  the  Soviet  types  but  are  quite  a  bit  safer, 
udging  from  the  fact  that  two  nuclear-powered 
Zosmos  ocean-surveillance  satellites  have  tumbled 
nit  of  orbit,  showering  radioactive  debris  on  Can- 
ida  in  1978  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean  last  year. 

The  United  States  has  a  highly  successful  space 


shuttle.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  working  model  of 
one,  but  no  real  article  in  sight. 

The  United  States  has  an  excellent  performance 
record  in  orbit,  both  for  capsules  and  for  the  shuttle. 
By  contrast,  three  cosmonauts  died  on  reentry  in 
1971,  while  last  September  two  others  barely  es- 
caped with  their  lives  when  an  SL-4  booster  blew 
up  on  the  launch  pad  before  a  mission  that  was 
itself  supposed  to  help  two  other  cosmonauts  who 
were  aboard  a  crippled  Salyut-7  space  station.  (The 
small  craft  had  a  massive  propellant  leak,  leaving  it 
almost  powerless,  as  happened  to  Salyut-5  in  1976.) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  clunky  antisatellite  mis- 
sile system  that  can  operate  only  from  three  cos- 
modromes. Soviet  missiles  require  at  least  one  full 
orbit,  and  probably  more,  to  close  in  for  the  kill. 
The  United  States,  again  in  sharp  contrast,  has  a 
highly  flexible  (though  as  yet  untested)  masterpiece 
of  an  ASAT  that  is  usable  from  any  air  base  con- 
trolled by  Washington  or  its  allies.  And  should  the 
U.S.  decide  to  go  ahead  and  deploy  an  antiballistic- 
missile  system,  however  leak-prone,  it  too  will  un- 
doubtedly be  better  than  anything  the  Russians  can 
put  up. 


Space  is  viewed  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
aerospace  industry  as  incredibly  valuable  ter- 
ritory waiting  to  be  captured  by  whichever 
side  has  the  better  technology  and  is  clever 
and  aggressive  enough  to  use  it.  The  corporations 
and  research  institutions  are  the  settlers  and  the 
Space  Command  is  to  be  the  cavalry.  (The  Russians, 
of  course,  are  the  Indians.)  Aerospace  people,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  are  warning  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  this  game  for  keeps.  And  they  are  quite  right. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  the  Russians  are  making 
every  effort  to  do  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  take 
less  advantage  of  superiority  in  space  than  they 
would  on  the  home  planet. 

But  where  is  this  race  likely  to  end?  American 
fighting  mirrors,  laser  battle  stations,  space  planes, 
and  manned  attack  platforms  will  sooner  or  later 
co-inhabit  the  heavens  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts. Orbiting  lasers  made  in  California  will  be 
closely  followed  by  space  mines  made  in  Yaroslavl, 
and  although  the  lasers  may  be  technically  superior 
to  the  mines,  that  will  count  for  little  or  nothing  if 
the  mines  do  their  job  at  the  crucial  moment.  It 
will  therefore  be  deemed  imperative  to  develop 
weapons  that  can  attack  the  mines  before  they 
attack  the  lasers  that  are  supposed  to  attack  the 
ICBMs  that  are  launched  to  attack  the  cities  and 
silos.  The  prospect — now  nearly  at  hand — of  extend- 
ing the  vast  and  intricate  network  of  supersensitive 
warning  systems  and  hair-trigger  explosives  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles  straight  up  is 
stupefying.  The  earth  itself  will  have  been  turned 
into  a  gigantic  orbiting  bomb.  ■ 
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THE  MORAL 

TRANSFORMATION 
OF  THE  DOG 


And  other  thoughts  on  the  animals  among  us. 
by  Vicki  Hearne 


What  follows  here  are  some  reflec- 
tions prompted  by  Washoe,  the  first  of 
the  chimpanzees  to  be  taught  Ameslan 
(the  American  sign  language  of  the 
deaf).  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  Washoe  in 
particular,  by  herself,  as  I  am  in  Washoe  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  in  our  relationship  to  her.  I  am  a  dog 
trainer,  and  I  therefore  find  Washoe  to  be  trouble- 
some in  a  way  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my 
thinking  about  language  and  relationships.  This 
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means  that  I  am  going  to  write  for  a  while  abc 
what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  consider  any  relatic 
ship  between  human  beings  and  animals,  and  tr 
I  am  going  to  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  dc 
and  dog  training,  and  that  I  will  seem  to  have  f( 
gotten  about  Washoe. 

I  think  that  most  people  who  have  been  involve 
even  tangentially,  with  the  signing  chimps  have  be 
troubled,  compelled — the  rush  to  the  typewriters  \ 
been  extraordinary.  But  so  has  the  failure  of  tr 
and  unquarrelsome  meditations  on  the  phenomen 
of  the  signing  chimps.  The  rush  in  the  writings 
some  thinkers,  the  rush  that  tends  to  spoil  the 
telligence,  suggests  that  when  Washoe  signs  "G: 
Washoe  drink"  we  face  an  intellectual  emergent 
Why  there  should  be  such  an  emergency,  what 
our  assumptions  about  language,  or  animals,  or 
lationships,  is  threatened — that  is  the  matter  tl 
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Tests  me.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  ques- 
i  "Why  is  it  upsetting?"  is  prior  to,  and  perhaps 
tains  in  its  answer,  the  answer  to  "Is  it  language?" 
!o  I  am  rushing  to  my  own  typewriter  in  order 
eport  on  why  a  dog  trainer  is  troubled.  I  under- 
ld  myself  to  be  writing  about  Washoe's  training. 
ie  readers  may  find  this  offensive  because  the 
•d  "training"  invokes  what  behaviorists  do  with 
;rs,  electrical  shocks,  and  pigeons,  and  they  may 
h  that  I  would  say  "teaching."  Others  may  find 
word  inappropriate  if  their  experience  with  dogs 
[  horses  tells  them  that  Washoe  simply  has  not 
ieved  the  noble  condition  that  the  expression 
:ll-trained"  implies  for  an  animal  trainer.  Both 
ections  are  worthy.  I  want  to  say  training  be- 
se  I  feel  that  I  can  push  through  to  a  more  sat- 
ctory  view  of  what  is  going  on  if  I  read  the  prob- 
i  of  Washoe  not  as  a  puzzle  but  as  a  training 
blem. 

n  the  course  of  resolving  training  problems  and 
understanding  them  (this  may  come  long  after 

I  ir  resolution,  if  it  comes),  one  sometimes  has  in- 
d  to  solve  puzzles.  But  the  problem — the  diffi- 

|  ty,  that  is — comes  before  the  puzzle,  even  though 
>  sometimes  a  puzzle  that  signals  the  presence  of 
itherto  latent  training  problem, 
fvor  Winters,  in  the  introduction  to  Forms  of 
covery,  said  that  the  most  important  difference 
ween  a  chimpanzee  and  a  professor  of  English  is 
t  the  professor  has  a  greater  command  of  lan- 


guage, and  that  the  chimpanzee  has  no  way  of  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  this  difference  between 
them.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  most  important 
difference  between  a  professor  of  English  and  a 
great  poet  is  that  the  poet  has  a  greater  command 
of  language.  He  pictures  a  hierarchy  of  command, 
then,  not  unlike  the  spiritual  hierarchy  in  some  medie- 
val and  Renaissance  world  views.  This  is  a  hierar- 
chy in  which  differences  in  degree  of  command  be- 
come at  some  point  differences  in  kind,  differences 
in  kind  of  command  and  kind  of  understanding. 
Command  of  language  is,  in  the  case  of  Washoe, 
just  what  most  of  the  discussion  is  about.  A  dog 
trainer  has  a  different  view;  he  or  she  is  interested 
in  respect  for  language.  Command  of  language  is 
something  that  we  understand  imperfectly,  partly 
because  we  understand  "command"  imperfectly.  Our 
imperfect  understanding  is  revealed  for  some  of  us 
by  the  fact  of  the  signing  chimpanzees,  and  by  cer- 
tain tangles  in  the  discussions  of  them.  That  is  the 
emergency.  We  suddenly  feel  that  we  don't  know 
what  we're  talking  about. 


The  ability  to  recognize  command  of  lan- 
guage is  deeply  important  in  our  ordinary 
lives.  If  I  meet  you,  a  stranger,  on  a  de- 
serted street,  and  discover  that  you  are  com- 
petent in  forms  of  exchange  familiar  to  me — the  rit- 
uals of  "Hot  enough  for  you?"  and  so  forth — I  am 
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less  likely  to  worry  about  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  kill  me  than  if  you,  say,  fail  to  respond  to 
my  "Good  afternoon,"  or  respond  in  a  way  I  don't 
recognize.  If  on  the  other  hand  I  should  get  to  know 
you,  and  discover  that  you  can  speak  very  well  in- 
deed— are,  say,  able  to  discuss  the  writings  of  my 
favorite  moral  philosophers  with  intelligence  and  wit 
— I  may  quite  confidently  invite  you  into  my  home. 
It  is  possible  to  make  mistakes  about  people  in  this 
way,  but  in  general  speaking  well  elicits  trust.  We 
want  our  leaders  to  be  able  to  give  good  speeches. 
This  is  so  deep  in  us  that  we  are  bewildered  when 
we  discover  that  the  professor  may  be  a  murderer, 
or  that  the  Nazi  may  discourse  beautifully  on  the 
music  of  Mozart.  And  we  have  still  failed  to  come 
to  terms  with  Ezra  Pound's  fascism. 

Command  of  language  is  a  clue  we  use  with  each 
other,  but  command  of  language  turns  out  to  be 
useless  without  respect  for  language.  If  I  respect 
your  words,  that  means  that  I  give  myself  to  re- 
sponding meaningfully  to  what  you  say — that  I  won't 
suddenly  decide  in  the  middle  of  a  lunchtime  con- 
versation to  withdraw  from  it,  or  to  scream  you  into 
a  terrified  silence  so  that  I  can  grab  your  wallet.  If 
we  converse  it  also  possibly  means  that  when  you 
discover  your  wallet  is  empty  I  will  be  happy  to  pay 
for  your  lunch.  Talking  entails  care  and  care-taking. 
That  is  part  of  what  respecting  each  other  means. 
Other  sorts  of  linguistic  confrontation,  such  as  mar- 
ital battles  and  various  forms  of  preaching  and  opin- 
ing, are  not  talking.  The  syntax  of  them  is  not  the 
syntax  of  what  we  have  in  mind  when  we  say,  "At 
last,  someone  to  talk  to!"  If  the  syntax  of  our  lunch- 
time  conversation  changes  from  talking  to  arguing 
or  preaching,  our  relationship  has  altered,  and  we 
have  changed  position  with  respect  to  each  other. 

With  dogs,  the  situation  is  similar.  The  better 
trained  a  dog  is — which  is  to  say,  the  greater  his 
"vocabulary" — the  more  mutual  trust  there  is,  the 
more  dog  and  human  can  rely  on  each  other  to  be- 
have responsibly.  "Responsible"  may  seem  an  odd 
or  even  mad  expression  to  use  in  reference  to  an  an- 
imal, but  it  is  the  only  term  that  makes  sense  of 
certain  training  situations,  and  a  moral  vocabulary  is 
the  only  one  that  enables  good  trainers  to  talk  about 
animals  at  all.  Lassie  and  Rin  Tin  Tin,  with  all  of 
their  unlikely  heroics,  are  successful  because  they 
provide  meaningful  emblems  of  our  relationships 
with  dogs.  There  is  a  connection,  too,  between  Las- 
sie's cleverness — her  ability  to  fetch  slippers  and 
carry  messages — and  her  reliability  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  In  a  dog  story,  the  more  words  a  dog 
responds  to  early  in  the  plot,  the  more  credible  his 
heroism  at  the  climax.  The  circus  dog  who  spells 
things  with  alphabet  blocks  is  the  dog  who  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  advance  on  the  villain  in  the  face  of 
gunfire. 

In  real  life,  the  case  of  competent  police  dog 
trackers  reveals  what  I  have  in  mind.  A  good  police 
dog  has  not  only  a  large  vocabulary  but  also  extraor- 


dinary social  skills.  He  understands  many  forms 
human  culture  and  has  his  being  within  them, 
can  be  taken  to  the  scene  of  a  liquor  store  robb 
and  be  asked  to  search,  with  the  handler  trusting  t 
he  won't  molest  the  customers,  or  other  police  c 
cers,  or  the  clerk  behind  the  counter.  He  knows  w 
belongs  and  what  doesn't,  sharing  our  commui 
and  our  xenophobia  as  well.  He  can  take  dow: 
criminal  who  is  attacking  his  handler  on  Monc 
and  on  Tuesday  play  with  the  patients  at  a  childn 
hospital.  These  dogs,  then,  are  glorious,  but  for  a 
one  familiar  with  dog  training  they  are  not  surp 
ing,  any  more  than  your  pet  dog's  ability  to  dis 
guish  between  your  friends  and  a  dangerous  stran 
is  surprising. 

But  someone  might  say  that  a  dog's  courtesy  v 
guests — assuming  that  the  dog's  owner  doesn't  t 
neurotic  delight  in  the  dog's  misbehavior  (but  thz 
another  issue) — is  surprising,  or  that  it  ought  at  1< 
to  be  remarked  on  that  such  profound  connecti 
between  two  species  can  happen  at  all.  (It  shoulc 
surprising,  perhaps,  that  we  can  talk,  and  of  cou 
some  philosophers  have  been  surprised.) 

Consider,  for  example,  what  happens  when 
train  a  wolf,  or  what  happens,  at  least,  when  I  ti 
a  wolf.  The  wolf  may  sit,  heel,  stay,  come  w 
called,  and  so  forth.  But  a  wolf  doesn't  respect 
language,  and  his  behavior  can  be  accounted  for  p 
ty  well  with  a  stimulus-response  model.  The  \ 
may  become  fond  of  me  in  some  fashion  or  anotl 
but  I  can't  use  him  as  a  guard  dog.  Not  only  will 
not  distinguish  particularly  between  family,  cri 
nals,  and  guests,  he  will  not  have  the  courage  c 
good  dog,  the  courage  that  springs  from  the  dc 
commitment  to  the  forms  and  significance  of 
domestic  virtues.  The  wolf's  xenophobia  remains 
own.  With  other  wolves  he  may,  of  course,  be 
spectful,  noble,  courageous,  and  courteous.  The  v 
has  wolfish  social  skills,  but  he  has  no  human  so 
skills,  which  is  why  we  say  that  a  wolf  is  a  v 
animal.  And,  since  human  beings  have,  for  all  pi 
tical  purposes,  no  wolfish  social  skills,  the  wolf 
gards  the  human  being  as  a  wild  animal,  and 
wolf  is  correct.  He  doesn't  trust  us,  with  perfe* 
good  reason. 

The  wolf  is  not  alone  in  his  disregard  for 
commitments  talking  implies.  Even  Li 
the  chimpanzee  whose  story  is  given 
Growing  Up  Human,  turns  out  on  cl 
examination  not  to  have  learned  from  her  fam 
the  Temerlins,  as  much  about  not-biting  and  tc 
training  as  the  family  dog.  At  the  end  of  the  bo 
the  author  has  discovered  that  he  and  his  \ 
want  "a  more  normal  life,"  and  while  they  re 
the  possibility  of  zoos  and  chimp  colonies  for  tl 
"daughter,"  the  book  ends  with  the  variously 
terpretable  assurance  that  "All  I  can  say  definii 
at  the  moment  is  that  part  of  the  earnings  from 
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U  k  will  be  used  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for  Lucy, 
U  irovide  for  her  care  and  comfort  throughout  her 
jjj  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  pension  off  the  family 
jj  for  the  sake  of  the  marriage!  And  no  account 
1  low  of  concerning  work  with  a  wild  animal  ex- 
1  ns  why  wolves,  lions,  tigers,  orangutans,  and 
Jj  npanzees  remain  willing  to  commit  mayhem  no 
I  ter  how  large  their  vocabularies.  In  order  to 
i  w  more  of  what  this  is  about,  I'd  like  to  take  an- 
il ;r  look  at  dogs. 

I  'irst,  though,  another  small  reminder  about  re- 
:t.  If  you  and  I  are  talking  together  at  lunch, 
you  suddenly  leap  up  and  run  out  of  the  room 
uting  "Watch  out!"  I  will,  unless  I  have  the  im- 
;e  to  discount  you,  assume  that  something  has 
pened — that  you  are,  despite  the  oddness  of  your 
avior,  a  reasonable  person,  and  that  I  ought  to 
out  what  I  should  be  watching  out  for.  If  I 
ide  that  you've  gone  mad,  or  are  tricking  me, 
l  we  won't  be  able  to  talk  about  it,  though  we 
be  able  to  argue.  Similarly,  if  a  detective  sud- 
ly  changes  his  behavior  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
tigation,  his  partner  will,  if  the  working  relation- 
)  is  based  on  respect,  assume  that  he  has  reason 
io  so.  Otherwise,  the  working  relationship  breaks 
vn,  or  even  ceases  to  exist. 
[Tiis  is  obvious  enough.  I  mention  these  examples 
)rder  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
>  by  the  same  token  that,  when  a  good  tracking 
;  turns  left  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  E  Streets, 
handler  will  respect  his  judgment  even  though 
nesses  have  said  that  the  dotty  gentleman  who 
escaped  from  the  old  people's  home  turned  right 
:hat  point.  The  handler  will  usually  continue,  re- 
eling his  dog's  superior  knowledge,  without  wor- 
ng  a  great  deal  about  what  "respect"  and  "supe- 
r  knowledge"  are.  It  is  enough  to  know  when 
pect  breaks  down,  and  to  know  this  is  to  know 
;reat  deal. 

[  don't  mean  that  handling  dogs  seriously  means 
ng  in  a  world  where  respect  never  breaks  down 
in  that  world,  as  in  the  human  world,  the  possi- 
!ty  of  discounting  is  the  context  within  which  re- 
:ct  has  meaning.  Xenophon  (who  says  that  the 
owledge  of  dogs  is  a  gift  from  the  gods),  and  ev- 
■  other  writer  in  my  ken  who  places  the  relation- 
p  with  dogs  in  a  moral  or  metaphysical  context, 
)orts  on  the  irritating,  cunning,  and  irresponsible 
;ks  dogs  play,  such  as  deliberately  barking  on  the 
ong  trail,  leading  everyone  off  the  scent.  People 
io  deliberately  lead  each  other  astray  are  consid- 
;d  culpable  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
pable  of  behaving  well.  (Chimps  are  not  assumed 
be  capable  of  behaving  well.)  And  dogs,  like  doc- 
's, teachers,  and  judges,  don't  necessarily  get  out 
it  when  carelessness,  or  some  other  lapse  in  con- 
rn,  is  to  blame  rather  than  mischievousness  or  de- 
erate  malice. 

A  trained  dog,  one  who  has  a  vocabulary,  is  sane 
d  trustworthy.  And,  training,  or  retraining,  a 


crazy  dog — one  who  has  had,  say,  schizophrenic  ex- 
periences with  phony  and  bizarre  distortions  of  at- 
tack training,  or  one  who  has  taken  to  biting  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  childish  han- 
dler who  expects  the  doggie  to  "want  to  please" — 
is  a  matter  of  teaching  him  to  respond  coherently 
and  meaningfully  to  what  is  said.  A  dog  who  will 
respond  to  talk  will  stop  biting,  and  will  not  turn  on 
his  master  even  if  (especially  if,  actually)  the  dog  is 
a  German  shepherd  or  a  Doberman  pinscher.  Dogs 
who  "turn  on  their  masters"  have  had  relationships 
with  humans  that  are  in  many  ways  like  the  rela- 
tionships some  of  the  mentally  ill  have  with  parents 
who  are  overtly  appalled  and  secretly  delighted  with 
hostile  behavior.  Such  a  parent,  like  the  alternately 
silly  and  homicidal  parent  of  the  schizophrenic, 
can't  teach  anyone  to  talk. 


The  moral  transformation  of  the  dog  comes 
about  through  stories.  Dog  trainers  like  to 
tell  stories  about  their  dogs  and  other  dogs, 
stories  that  have  a  number  of  functions.  One 
function  is  to  probe — to  prove — the  relationship  be- 
tween human  and  dog  in  a  way  that  reaffirms  the 
personhood  of  each.  The  stories,  if  they  are  elab- 
orate enough,  are  frequently  about  people  in  con- 
fusion who,  through  the  shock  that  comes  from  rec- 
ognizing the  reality  of  the  relationship  with  the  dog, 
and  then  through  the  development  or  restoration  of 
the  relationship,  are  enabled  to  put  their  own  moral 
and  social  world  in  order.  The  dog  may,  through  an 
act  of  devotion  or  heroism,  compel  acknowledgment. 
Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  such  stories,  the  rela- 
tionship breaks  down,  and  the  entire  world  is  thrown 
into  confusion  through  the  handler's  or  someone 
else's  failure  to  be  true  to  the  integrity  of  the  dog. 
The  structure  of  such  stories,  though  it  varies  in 
completeness  and  sophistication,  is  remarkably  like 
the  structure  of  such  a  book  as  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
in  which,  at  the  very  center  of  the  novel,  all  of 
London  and  thus  all  of  the  cosmos  is  in  doubt  and 
bewilderment  when  the  hero  is  no  longer  visible  as 
a  moral  center.  If  the  dog  is  not  a  hero,  then  he 
may  be  sometimes  like  a  Shakespearean  fool,  ig- 
nored in  the  middle  of  tragic  storms. 

I'd  like  to  use  an  example  from  a  "true-to-life" 
dog  story,  one  that  is  no  less  interpretive  and  re- 
visionary  than  anything  Jack  London  wrote.  It  con- 
cerns Rinnie  and  his  handler,  John  Judge,  who  were 
the  pride  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  police  department. 
Rinnie's  nose  was  foolproof,  his  heart  gallant,  brave, 
and  dedicated,  and  his  mind  alert  and  questing. 

One  night  Chuck  Smith,  who  had  the  job  of  col- 
lecting supermarket  receipts  and  placing  them  in  the 
night  deposit  at  the  bank,  called  the  police  to  say  that 
he  had  been  kidnapped  in  his  own  car  and  robbed. 
The  police  asked  Smith  to  take  his  car  back  to  the 
point  where  the  kidnapper  had  gotten  out  of  it,  and 
Rinnie  and  John  Judge  were  dispatched  to  track 
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down  the  villain.  Rinnie,  on  arrival,  was  asked  to 
search  the  car.  After  taking  a  good  sniff,  the  dog, 
calmly  and  without  hesitation,  walked  around  the 
car  to  where  the  victim  was  talking  with  police  of- 
ficers, and  bit  him  decisively  in  the  seat. 

The  comedy  was  lost  on  John  Judge,  who  was 
flabbergasted  and  chagrined.  He  took  Rinnie  severe- 
ly to  task,  and  the  noble  dog  was  disgraced.  While 
Smith  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  John  Judge  and 
Rinnie  went  back  to  headquarters.  The  news  about 
Rinnie's  mistake  spread  like  wildfire  and  was  fea- 
tured by  all  of  the  news  media:  "Rinnie's  misdeed 
was  a  welcome  event  for  the  anti-dog  faction.  Let- 
ters were  dispatched  to  the  chief  and  the  mayor.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  the  incident  was  requested 
and  Rinnie  was  suspended  from  the  Force.  The  Ca- 
nine Corps  was  in  jeopardy." 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mistake  was 
conceived  of  as  an  extraordinarily  clumsy  one,  un- 
worthy of  "the  most  inexperienced  police  dog."  This 
matters  because  it  indicates  the  depth  of  the  loss  of 
faith,  the  darkness  of  soul,  of  the  moment  when 
John  Judge  reprimanded  Rinnie.  When  a  police  dog 
bites  a  victim,  the  perdition  for  the  handler  is  abso- 
lute. The  center  does  not  hold;  things  fall  apart.  The 
dog's  potential  for  virtue,  and  for  lapse,  are  greater 
than  the  policeman's  for  lapsing  from  human  law. 
The  potential  exists,  for  the  dog,  of  course,  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  magnitude  within  human  law. 

Fortunately,  the  story  goes  on.  A  minor  character 


(one  of  the  detectives  who  is  not  named  in  the 
count  I  read)  delved  into  Smith's  background,  ar^. 
into  the  case,  and  had  Smith  submit  to  a  lie  ^ete>  L 
tor  test.  The  machine,  like  the  dog,  said  that  he  ml 
lying,  and  further  investigation  revealed  that  Smi, 
and  an  accomplice  had  planned  the  robbery  1 1 
gether.  (The  significance  of  the  parallel  between  tl» 
machine  and  the  dog  belongs  to  another  discussiori 
At  the  end  of  the  story  John  Judge  and  Rinnie  a 
restored  to  honor,  the  criminals  are  in  prison,  ai 
order  is  restored  to  Wichita.  Order  is  restored,  th 
is,  by  the  reaffirmation  and  acknowledgment,  on  tl 
part  of  humanity,  of  the  moral  meaningfulness 
the  dog's  actions.  To  assert  this  is,  of  course, 
proceed  rather  blithely  past  looming  philosophic 
and  psycholinguistic  questions.  This  is  what  the  st 
ries  do  for  trainers,  enabling  them  to  dissolve  pro 
lems,  instead  of  solving  them,  so  that  they  can  j 
on  with  their  work  with  the  dogs,  ignoring  for  t 
nonce  vast  territories  of  philosophy  that  we  may 
well  say  began  when  Aristotle,  in  the  Nicomache 
Ethics,  denied,  casually  and  in  asides,  that  anim: 
can  participate  in  what  he  called  the  moral  life. 

There  is  another,  related  sort  of  tale,  one  as  dee 
ly  informative,  about  retrieving.  In  such  stories,  dc 
perform  spectacular,  even  impossible,  retrieves  tf 
amount  to  a  transformation  of  their  predatory  "i 
stinct"  (an  odd  term  for  a  large  collection  of  abiliti 
including  keen  observation  and  analysis).  In  a  con 
version  involving  betting  and  brandy,  the  great  retru 
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i|  dog,  hunting  in  downtown  New  York,  returns 
i|  mphantly  to  his  master  with  an  expertly  stuffed 
i  asant.  In  serious  versions,  retrieving  transforms 
||  world  through  exaltation,  just  as  in  actual  train- 
i|  situations  formal  retrieving  transforms  predation 
1  >  an  exultant  submission  to  form  that  is  the  basis 
I  both  joy  and  commitment,  a  kind  of  marriage  of 
;i  quest  and  the  hearth.  The  intractable  pointer 
j  -dhead,  for  example,  becomes  a  field  trial  cham- 
n,  his  stubborn  and  wild  ways  transformed  into 
glee  and  impulsion  that  keep  him  going  harder, 
er,  and  more  alertly  than  the  competition.  Addie 
y  gets  her  wheelchair,  Little  Valentine's  heart 
d  not  be  broken,  and  the  entire  order  of  the 
Id  is  affirmed  as  that  of  a  world  in  which  life  is 
only  possible,  but  glorious  for  all  concerned, 
iuch  stories  are  repeated  over  and  over,  not  only 
fiction,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  people  who  tell 
m.  The  dog  who  is  brought  to  Rudd  Weather- 
c  because  he's  "wild  and  uncontrollable"  becomes 
movie  star  Lassie.  The  dog  a  desperate  owner 
:rs  to  Bill  and  Dick  Koehler  because  he  "bites 
rybody"  becomes  Duke,  the  spectacularly  co- 
irative  star  of  such  films  as  The  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
on,  and  later  has  the  courage  and  nobility  re- 
red  to  take  it  on  himself  to  run  interference 
ween  homicidal  Brahma  bulls  and  their  fallen 
;rs. 


rHE  trainers  say,  in  one  fashion  and  an- 
other, "You've  got  to  talk  to  your  dog."  I'd 
like  to  go  on  a  bit  longer  about  how  talking 
changes  the  dog's  hunting  impulse.  A  good 
I  begins  life  with  the  "instinct" — if  you  will — to 
it:  that  is  to  say,  to  take  possession  of  the  thing 
chases,  to  claim  it  as  his  own.  This,  whether  or 
:  the  word  "instinct"  is  appropriate,  is  as  primal 
i  visionary  a  part  of  the  dog  as  the  erotic  is  for 
or  as  the  impulse  to  ask  unanswerable  metaphys- 
1  questions.  But  dogs  and  people,  unlike  wolves 
d  people,  have  the  impulse  to  play  fetch  with  each 
ler,  and  the  impulse  to  play  fetch  is  the  best  pre- 
:tor  of  good  working  dogs.  It  tells  you  which  of  a 
er  of  eight-week-old  puppies  is  most  likely  to  de- 
op  the  sense  of  responsibility  required  of  a  good 
:ing-eye  dog.  (Wolves  may  love  you,  but  they 
•n't  fetch,  and  they  are  poor  guides.) 
The  impulse  to  play  fetch  is  also  a  good  predictor 
which  of  a  group  of  eight-year-old  human  beings 
likely  to  make  a  dog  trainer.  Dogs  are  domesti- 
ted  to,  and  into,  us,  and  we  are  domesticated  to, 
d  into,  them.  The  potential  dog  trainer,  obeying 
th  instinct  and  myth,  picks  up  a  stick  and  throws 
for  his  or  her  new  puppy.  The  first  time,  Fido  is 
rly  likely  to  bring  it  all  the  way  back.  The  sec- 
d  time,  however,  Fido  may  say,  "Well,  this  is 
a  and  all,  but  can  I  trust  him  with  my  stickV 
Fido  compromises  by  bringing  the  stick  to  a 
int  just  out  of  reach  and  dropping  it  there,  so 


that  the  human,  if  she  wants  to  play  fetch,  must 
accept  this  modified  version  and  pick  up  the  stick 
herself.  Thus  begins  a  game  that  can  be  played  until 
the  dog  or  the  owner  dies.  It  is  funT  but  it  will  seem 
to  anyone  familiar  with  it  that  no  power  on  earth 
will  induce  the  dog  to  bring  the  stick  the  extra  three 
feet  or  ten  feet  forward,  a  move  that  would  amount 
to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  human  as  an  au- 
thority. 

In  formal  training,  the  dog  is  forced  to  come 
those  extra  three  feet,  and  to  present  the  dumbbell 
or  bird  to  the  owner.  Some  dogs  take  more  kindly 
to  this  than  others,  but  all  of  them  have  their  doubts 
about  it,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  ball-playing  dog 
on  the  block  may  put  up  a  surprisingly  vigorous 
fuss  in  formal  retrieving  situations.  This  fuss  is,  of 
course,  very  different  from  the  wolf's  response.  The 
wolf  simply  never  sees  the  point,  even  if,  through 
hard-nosed  conditioning,  he  is  brought  to  go  through 
something  like  the  formal  actions  of  retrieving. 

The  dog  is  a  domestic  animal,  and  the  postures 
appropriate  to  his  life  with  human  beings  come  to 
transform  him  and  the  action  he  performs,  even  if  it 
is  done  mechanically  and  reluctantly  at  first.  If  train- 
ing is  completed  properly,  the  dog  makes  an  intuitive 
leap — joins  the  group,  as  it  were — and  may  later 
display  degrees  of  ingenuity  and  courage  in  finding 
lost  objects  and  lost  children  that  astonish  the  unini- 
tiated. The  handler,  too,  changes  through  his  ac- 
ceptance of  posture  and  responsibility.  He  joins  the 
group,  too,  the  moral  life  as  well,  and  learns  to  talk 
to  Fido.  (A  failure  on  the  handler's  part  to  submit 
as  fully  as  the  dog  is  asked  to  results  in  a  travesty 
of  the  training  relationship  that  leads  to  not  entirely 
misguided  comparisons  between  obedience  work  and 
Nazi  Germany — but  that's  another  issue  whose  com- 
plexities are  out  of  place  here.)  The  coherence  cre- 
ated by  training  accounts  for  how  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  drunk,  or  the  juvenile  delinquent,  or 
the  autistic  adolescent,  will  "reform"  as  a  conse- 
quence of  training  a  good  dog.  They  learn  to  talk 
meaningfully  with  the  dog,  and  then  they  learn  to 
talk  with  the  dog  trainer  ("He  chewed  up  my  socks. 
What  should  I  do?").  Finally,  talking  becomes  pos- 
sible with  almost  anybody  who  is  willing. 

The  story  may  go  like  this:  the  borderline  schizo- 
phrenic, through  luck  and  because  he  has  read  Lad 
of  Sunnybank  Farm  or  Lassie  Come  Home,  ends  up 
in  the  class  of  a  competent  dog  trainer.  He  plows 
through,  more  or  less  blindly,  with  a  faith  born  of 
dimly  remembered  tales.  One  day,  when  he  says, 
"Joe,  Fetch!"  Joe  does  a  real  retrieve,  a  retrieve 
that  could  go  through  fire.  This  may  be  the  first 
time  in  the  handler's  life  that  language  has  proven 
— probed — the  world  and  drawn  a  full,  meaningful, 
and  serious  response  from  another  being.  He  steps, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  out  of  schizophrenia  and 
into  his  position  next  to  his  dog,  a  whole  human 
being  in  that  moment.  He  also,  incidentally,  steps 
out  of  the  schizophrenia  of  American  myths  of  the 
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splendors  of  isolation.  Blocked,  frustrating,  enrag- 
ing, and  covertly  or  openly  murderous  transactions 
simply  lose  interest  at  this  point.  And,  if  he  happens 
to  be  around  people  who  don't  have  their  own 
schizophrenic  interest  in  blocking  language,  he  will 
learn  to  talk  to  them.  He  will  come  to  tell  his  own 
stories,  and  he  may  win  trophies,  which  is  fun,  and 
which  is  also  a  trope  of  acknowledgment. 

Dog  and  handler,  having  learned  to  talk,  are  now 
in  the  presence  of,  and  are  commanded  by,  love. 
(This  will  happen  even  to  people  who  don't  start 
out  as  borderline  schizophrenics.)  The  dog's  ap- 
parent command  of  human  language  may  be  limited, 
but  his  respect  for  language  commands  him  as  deep- 
ly as  only  a  few  poets  are  commanded.  In  this  sense, 
command  of  and  by  language,  and  respect  for  lan- 
guage, are  one. 

There  will  be  deep  frustrations  in  the  training 
process.  These  come  about  because  the  ability  to 
utter  "Joe,  Sit!"  creates  the  illusion  that  Joe  can 
know  exactly  who  we  are,  that  we  can  penetrate  his 
otherness,  that  he  can  through  the  phrase  alone 
share  our  vision  of  the  Sit  exercise.  It  is  rather  like 
what  we  feel  when  we  ask  someone  to  scratch  our 
back,  and  it  turns  out  that  asking  by  itself  doesn't 
make  it  possible  for  one's  friend  to  scratch  one's 
back  in  precisely  the  right  manner.  Anger  results, 
anger  that  is  the  brother.,  or  perhaps  the  father,  of 
murder.  In  the  dog  story,  and  in  real  dog  training, 
language  both  creates  and  absolves,  placates,  that 
anger. 

The  poet's  condition,  and  the  dog's,  is  that  through 
obedience  to  whatever  condition  of  language  hap- 
pens to  lie  at  hand,  they  can  move  for  a  while 
through  flame,  even  the  frozen  flame  of  despair  at 
the  condition  of  language.  Our  condition — those  of 
us  who  have  not  submitted  to  despair — is  that  we 
have  sufficient  respect  for  language,  some  of  the  time, 
to  talk  and  to  refrain  from  murder.  What,  though, 
is  Washoe's  condition?  And  what  are  the  stories 
about  her  and  about  chimpanzees  in  general? 


TN  my  life  there  aren't  any  very  good  stories 
about  chimpanzees.  I  do  have  stories  about  my 
dog,  an  Airedale,  who  lies  on  the  floor  resigned- 
ly waiting  for  me  to  be  done  with  my  typing, 
a  coherent  waiting  born  of  the  logic  of  the  inher- 
itance passed  to  him  by  dogs  whose  masters  read 
Dickens,  and  by  the  great  nineteenth-century  breed- 
ers in  Britain  and  Europe  who  had  new  conceptions 
of  the  dog  as  citizen. 

I  don't  have  any  tales  that  would  enable  me  to 
train  a  chimp,  but  there  are  of  course  tales  about 
wild  animals.  There  are  the  Jungle  Books,  in  which 
a  boy  temporarily  inhabits  the  world  of  wolves. 
There  is  The  Yearling,  at  the  end  of  which  the  deer's 
maturity,  and  wildness,  force  the  humans  to  return 
it  to  "nature,"  by  shooting  it.  There  is  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den,  a  tale  of  a  rendezvous  and  not  a  tale  of 


marriage.  There  is  The  Fox  and  the  Hound,  by  D; 
Mannix,  whose  story,  despite  the  fact  that  theJoxl 
hand-raised,  is  about  enmity  between  the  fox  ai 
the  man-dog  hunting  team.  There  is  Farley  Mowa' 
Never  Cry  Wolf,  in  which  watching  wolves  an  E 
yearning  in  some  ways  after  their  life  leads  the  na 
rator  to  sleep  wolf-fashion,  which  he  says  causes  j 
lover  to  leave  him  when  he  brings  the  habit  back 
civilization. 

There  are  some  very  bad  movies  about  chimpa 
zees  living  with  people  and  dressing  in  human  clot; 
ing,  and  there  are,  lately,  real-life  stories  abo 
chimps  such  as  Lucy  and  Nim  Chimsky  living  wi 
families.  The  movies  use  preadolescent  chimps,  ai 
don't  confront  the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  sexual 
mature  ones,  and  the  stories  about  Lucy  and  Ni( 
Chimsky  are  stories  about  the  ultimate  unworkabj 
ity  of  living  with  chimpanzees. 

There  are  stories,  then,  but  none  are  of  much  u 
to  me,  so  in  effect  I  had  no  tales  to  take  to  Genl 
Jungle,  the  wild  animal  training  facility  where 
found  Washoe,  together  with  her  adopted  son,  Lo 
lis,  and  another  female  chimp  named  Moja.  Washi 
has  not  always  lived  in  a  cage,  but  caged  she  w 
when  I  saw  her,  near  Riverside,  California,  so  ai 
story  I  tell  about  her  is  about  a  cage.  This  affec 
profoundly  the  possibilities  of  description  and  na 
ration  available  to  me,  of  course,  and  my  conditi( 
is  that  I  have  no  story,  no  paradigm,  and  must  r 
sort  to  anecdotes  and  journal  entries.  I  am  virtual 
alone  in  front  of  Washoe's  cage. 

It  is  7:00  a.m.  I  am  with  a  friend,  on  the  gra: 
under  a  tree,  in  the  main  compound  of  Gent 
Jungle,  an  organization  that  rents  trained  wild  a 
imals  to  the  movies.  The  main  compound  is  I 
area  about  the  size  of  a  football  field,  and  it 
ringed  round  with  cages  that  contain  Bengal  tigei 
Galapagos  tortoises,  pumas,  baboons,  a  wolf,  spid 
monkeys,  various  sorts  of  bear.  Out  of  sight  a 
camels,  dromedaries,  the  elephant  barn.  These  a 
wild  animals.  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  to  thei 
and  as  an  animal  trainer  I  feel  anxious  about  th 

My  friend  is  a  linguist  and  a  philosopher  by  i 
clination.  He  is  here  to  find  out  whether  or  n 
Washoe  "has"  language.  I  have  discovered  that  th 
question  causes  a  kind  of  hot  fuzziness  in  my  hea 
and  have  left  it  aside  for  the  moment.  I  am  hopii 
to  find  out  what  Washoe's  story  is. 

Roger  Fouts,  who  has  done  the  significant  wo 
with  Washoe  (and  who,  I  believe,  continues  to 
arrives  and  starts  signing  with  Washoe  and  Moj 
My  friend  asks  me,  "Are  they  talking?  Is  Wash* 
talking?" 

I  reply,  "I  don't  know.  I  haven't  met  her."  i 
it  turns  out,  I  won't  meet  her,  or  at  least  I  woi 
do  what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  report  that  I  ha 
"met"  a  dog  or  a  horse  or  a  human  being. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  surprising  that  "I  doi 
know.  I  haven't  met  her"  is  rarely  the  respon 
given  to  "Can  she  talk?"  If  I  ask  you  whether 
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J  Fred  Smith  can  talk,  or  can  talk  well,  or  how 
A  he  can  speak,  and  if  you  are  feeling  reasonable 
ij  don't  have  the  impulse  to  discount  someone  by 
I  ng,  "He's  a  sociologist,  of  course  he  can't  talk," 
i  i  you  are  likely  to  say,  perhaps,  "I  don't  know. 

ven't  met  him."  You  might  add  that  Dr.  Grate- 
I  who  has  met  him,  reports  that  he  is  a  delight- 
I  conversationalist.  Not  so  with  Washoe.  If  we 
j  t  to  deny  or  assert  that  she  is  talking,  we  tend 
;  vnk  about  it  instead  of  going  to  take  a  look,  and 
!  ;er  Fouts,  who  has  met  her  and  says  that  she  is 

ing,  is  discounted  in  a  way  that  Dr.  Grateoxe 


Which  brings  me  to  a  parenthetical  is- 
sue. Normally,  our  sense  of  whether  or 
not  people  know  something  has  to  do 
with  our  sense  of  their  interest  in  and 
:  for  their  subject.  We  prefer  to  have  a  mechanic 
)  loves  cars  working  on  our  engines,  and  we  pre- 
to  have  a  doctor  who  loves  medicine  working  on 
bodies.  If  the  doctor  loves  people,  too,  so  much 
better.  We  prefer  to  learn  philosophy  from  some- 
who  loves  philosophy.  Love  is  not  blind.  But 
animal  trainer  may  be  told  that,  because  he  or 
hangs  around  the  animals  so  much,  the  infec- 
i  of  sentimentality  has  set  in,  with  the  implica- 
i  that  familiarity  and  love  breed  ignorance.  This 
difficulty  we  all  face  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
f  in  fact  invest  ourselves  in  our  subjects  in  ways 
t  can  lead  to  certain  sorts  of  errors.  Nonetheless, 
trust  the  CPA  who  loves  figures  more  than  the 
who  hates  them,  while  the  trainer's  love  is  oc- 
ion  to  doubt  his  or  her  account  of  what's  going 
The  burden  of  this  creates  in  trainers  a  partic- 
r  sort  of  soul-muddle,  which  is  a  kind  of  insanity, 
s  is  not  directly  my  subject  at  the  moment,  but 
s  something  anyone  interested  in  this  particular 
ner  of  the  psycholinguistic  show  should  be  alert 
-anyone,  that  is,  with  a  sincere  and  civilized  in- 
;st  in  finding  out  what  the  people  who  work  with 
chimpanzees  actually  know. 
The  conversation  with  Washoe  and  Moja  is  about 
akfast:  "Do  you  want  an  apple?"  "Give  Moja 
it  juice!"  and  so  forth.  I  can't  read  Ameslan,  but 
ixperience,  as  do  most  people  who  happen  on 
se  conversations,  a  shock  of  recognition.  This  is 
guage,  I  think,  or  at  least  what  I  call  language, 
e  pattern  and  immediacy  of  response  seem  un- 
;takable. 

But  I  am  appalled  and  grieved  as  well,  because  the 
mps  are  in  cages.  This  offends  something.  (And 
project,  which  was  to  see  with  an  ignorant  eye, 
>  failed.  My  opinions  intervene,  and  I  am  miser- 
le  as  a  consequence.)  What  is  offended  is  the  dog 
iner's  assumption  that  language,  or  that  some- 
ng  like  vocabulary,  gives  mutual  autonomy  and 
st.  I  grieve,  but  not  for  Washoe  behind  her  bars, 
is  language  I  grieve  for. 


Later  I  hear  from  Ken  DeCroo,  a  linguist 
turned  wild  animal  trainer  who  has  worked 
extensively  with  Washoe,  the  story  of  how 
Moja  came  to  bite  his  kneecap  seriously.  I 
learn  from  the  account  that  when  something  un- 
usual happens,  chimpanzees,  like  people,  feel  an  anx- 
ious impulse  to  do  something,  and  that  attacking 
the  handler  is  an  option  that  may  readily  recommend 
itself.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  story  I  am  accustomed 
to.  Duke  and  Lassie  may  start  out  wild  and  un- 
controllable, but  they  end  up  in  the  living  room,  as 
respectable  citizens.  (This  sort  of  story  may  offend 
someone  who  is  moved  by  Born  Free.) 

Roger  Fouts  tells  me  at  one  point  about  Washoe's 
habit,  when  she  was  younger  and  less  dangerous, 
of  sitting  in  a  tree  in  the  mornings  and  looking  at 
Playboy  magazine.  (Chimps  have  such  tastes;  Lucy, 
in  Maurice  Temerlin's  account,  used  Playgirl  to  mas- 
turbate with.)  There  was  a  Famous  British  Philos- 
opher visiting  that  year  at  the  university.  His  route 
to  campus  took  him  past  Washoe's  tree  in  the  morn- 
ings. And,  in  Roger's  story,  his  philosophy  broke 
down  in  the  face  of  this  compelling  cynosure.  I  can 
see  this  easily  enough.  My  own  philosophy  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  radical  revision.  But  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  revised  philosopher,  how  he 
was  revised,  and  whether  or  not  the  revision  lasted. 
The  stories  are,  generally,  interrupted,  incomplete. 
And  I  don't  yet  know  how  Washoe  is  revised  by 
Playboy. 

What  has  my  attention  is  the  cage,  and  the  story 
about  the  broken  kneecap.  Stanley  Cavell  has  point- 
ed out  that  we  don't  have  to  talk  to  everyone  about 
everything,  but  there  are  some  things  we  do  have 
to  talk  to  everyone  about,  if  we  are  to  talk  to  them 
at  all.  We  have  to  talk  to  dogs  about  biting  if  we  are 
to  talk  to  them  at  all. 

In  Washoe's  case,  I  find  that  I  disagree  with  any- 
one who  wants  to  say  that  because  we  can't  talk 
with  her  about  politics  and  art  it  follows  that  what 
she  does  isn't  language.  We  don't  have  to  talk  with 
four-year-olds  about  these  things  either,  and  yet  can 
place  what  they  say  in  a  continuum  that  includes 
political  discourse.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have  to  talk 
to  toddlers  about  attacking  their  playmates  when 
that  comes  up,  and  I  must,  in  order  to  work  with  a 
companion  dog,  be  able  to  assume  that  he  under- 
stands perfectly  well  the  moral  significance  of  peeing 
on  the  couch  or  of  biting  certain  objectionable  vis- 
itors. That  is  to  say,  under  most  circumstances  he 
ought  not  to,  even  though  he  might  want  to. 

Washoe,  like  my  dog,  has  been  told,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  she  ought  not  to  bite  even 
though  she  might  want  to.  With  my  dog,  the  issue 
was  decided  long  ago,  and  we  are  in  agreement.  If 
my  dog  were  to  bite  a  visitor,  I  would  be  forced  to 
consider  the  possibility  either  that  the  visitor  had 
committed  a  crime  or  that  my  dog  had  gone  crazy. 
And  I  would  have  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
before  I  could  take  my  dog  for  a  walk.  If  there  were 
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no  reason  for  the  bite,  nothing  that  a  reasonable 
person  would  recognize  as  a  reason,  the  relation- 
ship with  the  dog  would  have  broken  down. 

But  there  is  no  such  agreement  with  Washoe,  and 
Ken  and  Roger  are,  for  the  moment  at  least,  still  in 
some  relationship  with  her.  Ken  tells  me  another 
story  about  Washoe  attacking  him.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  in  full  charge.  Ken,  instead  of  defending 
himself  or  trying  to  correct  her,  signed,  "Hug,  hug." 
Washoe,  in  Ken's  account,  hesitated  in  her  charge 
and  then  continued  forward — but  forward  into  Ken's 
arms  for  a  hug.  I  am  reminded  that  Ken  knows 
Washoe  and  I  don't. 


Still,  washoe  is  behind  bars.  I  don't  know 
the  end  of  the  story,  only  that  I  am  uneasy 
because  it  plainly  isn't  going  to  end  the  way 
Lassie  Come  Home  does,  or  Our  Mutual 
Friend.  But  I  notice  at  this  point  that  my  respect  for 
Ken  DeCroo  and  Roger  Fouts  is  based  in  part  on 
our  mutual  refusal  to  look  to  the  animal  laboratory 
as  it  currently  exists  for  enlightenment.  Roger  tells 
stories  of  meaningless  horrors  and  degradations  in 
the  labs. 

As  well  he  might.  I  know  a  story  that  makes  it 
clear  that  the  animal  laboratory  is  not  going  to  pro- 
duce tropes  of  community  and  communication.  At 
my  university  there  was  an  attempt  to  pass  campus 
laws  that  would  allow  trained  companion  dogs  to 
accompany  their  owners  to  classes,  offices,  and  li- 
braries. This  was  a  response  to  the  rising  crime  rate 
on  campus,  especially  the  incidence  of  rape.  One  of 
the  curious  things  discovered  in  this  situation  was 
that  blind  students  were  not  allowed  to  bring  their 
guide  dogs  into  science  buildings.  Because,  shouted 
a  choleric  biologist,  there  are  laws  stating  that  any 
animal  that  enters  a  research  building  may  not  leave 
it  alive.  I  don't  know  about  that;  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in  is  the  biologist's  astonishing,  righteous 
anger. 

There  are  probably  genuine  students  of  animal 
communication  in  the  laboratories — but  how  do  you 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  being  you  are  going  to 
kill?  (In  the  biologist's  rhetoric  there  were,  inci- 
dentally, lurking  tropes  of  the  particular  insanity, 
wildness,  and  filth  of  animals — he  was  talking  about 
seeing-eye  dogs! — and  this  is  of  course  neither  my 
story  nor  Roger  and  Ken's.  But  it  is  well  to  note 
that  it  is  lively  enough  in  more  or  less  reputable 
corners  of  science  and  the  law.) 

I  come,  through  listening  and  watching,  to  piece 
together  a  story  about  Washoe.  It  is  the  story  the 
appalled  dog  trainer  tells.  I  find  parallels  in  Stanley 
Cavell's  vision  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  rather  than 
in  cheerful  tales  about  returning  animals  to  the  joy- 
ous freedom  of  the  wilderness. 

The  chimpanzee  trainer,  or  teacher,  takes  up  with 
the  young  chimp.  He  works  with  her  intimately, 
nurturing  her,  playing  with  her,  and  teaching  her 


to  sign.  Many  wonderful  things  come  of  this,  fJ 
eluding  a  significant  and  powerful  bond  of  loffc.  T;l 
chimpanzee  gets  older,  becomes  sexually  mature,  i ! 
the  chimp  is  Lucy,  who  lived  with  a  family,  this 
more  and  more  limitations  have  to  be  placed  on  t^f 
life  and  on  that  of  the  family,  and  I  suspect  tin 
fewer  and  fewer  guests  are  charmed  when  they  da 
bitten. 

The  trainer,  or  teacher,  or  stepfather,  still  talw 
about  how  much  he  loves  the  chimp — and  he  do..- 
Dealing  with  the  chimp  becomes  more  troublesonjSl 
but  in  the  evening,  over  a  beer,  the  handler  talrf 
about  loving  chimpanzees,  and  it  is  plain  that  I 
observer  who  cares  is  confronted  with  somethi|! 
that  ought  to  instruct  us  all  about  language,  aft 
about  love,  rage,  and  language.  Othello,  proclai* 
ing  his  love  for  Desdemona,  is  no  more  convincift 
in  his  nobility,  intelligence,  and  love. 

At  the  end  of  Othello,  the  husband  has  killed  t| 
beloved.  At  the  end  of  the  chimp  story,  as  far  a: 
know  it,  the  chimp  is  behind  bars.  I  supposed,  rati 
stupidly,  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  story,  that  t 
handlers  would,  perforce,  accept  and  live  with  t 
limitations  of  the  relationship  as  they  had  thus  fi 
and  make  what  they  could  of  it.  I  thought  this 
inexact  analogy  to  my  own  case,  in  which  my  hi) 
ing  a  full  relationship  with  my  dog  entails  my  livi 
with  the  fact  that  the  dog  can't  read,  or  drive  i 
to  the  doctor  when  I'm  ill,  generally  accepting  t 
fact  that  the  relationship  is  not  an  incomplete  vi 
sion  of  something  else.  It  is  complete,  a  compli 
dog-human  relationship.  Accepted  as  such,  it  pi 
vides  us  both  with  what  it  is  supposed  to  provi 
us  with,  and  has  integrity — it  is  not  something 
need  to  do  anything  about.  The  dog  fits. 


BUT  washoe  doesn't  fit.  Roger  Fouts  is  woi 
ing  on  a  research  project  that  will  culmin; 
in  turning  Washoe  loose  in  Africa  with 
band  of  other  signing  chimps,  where  th 
can  be  studied  in  a  wild  situation.  The  hunch  is  tl 
having  language  will  enable  the  band  to  survive  < 
spite  their  having  learned  no  wild  chimpanzee  soc 
and  survival  skills.  It  may  work,  and  the  news  v 
be  out:  language  is  adaptive. 

I  am  mystified  by  this;  I  want  to  sputter  son 
thing  like,  "But  I  thought  you  loved  her!"  (A 
would  therefore  want  to  keep  her  around.)  But 
is  clear  I  am  in  the  wrong  story.  Ken  DeCroo  si 
to  me  one  day,  as  we  are  both  standing  outsi 
Washoe's  cage,  "Our  commitment  to  Washoe 
over."  Washoe,  for  her  part,  is  signing  hopefully 
the  subject  of  being  taken  out  of  the  cage  for  a  wa 
This  looks  and  sounds  a  lot  like  marriage  a 
divorce,  where  divorce  is  a  substitute  for  the  mure 
at  the  end  of  a  tragedy.  Othello  kills  Desdemc 
when  language  fails  to  give  him  complete  certaii 
of  her  fidelity,  certainty,  that  is,  of  Othello's  safi 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  she  exists  independen 
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m.  Washoe,  I  believe,  is  no  more  ready  for  this 
rce,  no  more  eager  for  it,  than  Desdemona  was 
r  for  Othello's  rejection.  Of  course,  there's  a 
rence  between  the  surface  of  the  two  stories 
should  be  noted.  Desdemona  wasn't  unfaithful 
pt  in  the  way  we  are  all  unfaithful  to  the  exact 
y  of  the  Other.  Washoe,  on  the  other  hand, 
inly  will  maim  or  kill  someone  if  precautions 
t  taken. 

i  Washoe  isn't,  after  all,  talking?  Not  doing 
I  call  talking  when  I  assume  that  if  you'll  talk 
:e  you  won't  kill  me?  I  watch,  early  one  morn- 
while  Ken  and  Roger  take  her  out  of  her  cage, 
i  walk.  This  entails  the  use  of  leashes,  a  tiger 
and  a  cattle  prod.  I  am  instructed  to  watch 
i  a  distance,  and  to  be  very  still.  Ken  and  Roger 
t  take  her  very  far — she  remains  within  sight 
i  my  seat  on  the  grass.  I'm  impressed  by  the 
autions,  and  think  about  going  for  a  walk  with 
log,  or  a  friend,  and  for  a  moment  wish  that  is 
:  I  was  doing. 

at  when  the  three  of  them — four,  actually,  since 
hoe's  adopted  son,  Loulis,  accompanies  them — 
far  enough  away  so  that  the  restraint  devices 
't  visible  if  I  don't  look  very  hard,  I  am  struck 
how  very  much  the  whole  procedure  looks  like 
g  for  a  walk.  And  do  I  have  anything  else  to 
n,  beyond  this  small  thrill  of  recognition? 
oger  and  Washoe  squat  down  together  and  sign, 
jssing  something  they  have  noticed  that  I  can't 
And  I  think  that  if  any  of  my  claims  that  the 
:e  dog  tracker  is  a  citizen  are  to  be  met  with 
ect,  if  what  I  claim  is  to  have  any  coherence 
11,  then  I  must  acknowledge  that  Washoe  and 
er  are  talking — are  doing  what  I  call  talking, 
.ven't  forgotten  the  tiger  hook,  the  cage,  Ken's 
;cap,  and  the  plan  to  send  Washoe  to  Africa. 
I  I  am  back  to  the  conviction  that  I  am  looking 
Dme  condition  of  language, 
.nd  I  am  back  to  the  feeling  I  started  with,  that 
issue  of  what  Washoe  is  doing,  what  condition 
anguage  we  are  dealing  with,  is  not  an  intellec- 
problem,  a  puzzle.  If  I  acknowledge  that  Wash- 
s  talking,  then  of  course  I  have  to  notice  pro- 
ldly  that  language  does  not  prevent  murder.  If 
;uage  does  not  prevent  murder,  and  if  it  may 
act  cause  murder,  then  I  am  at  a  loss.  For  I 
3  nothing  but  talk,  really,  to  go  on.  If  the  ges- 
s  and  interactions  of  various  sorts  that  I  ob- 
■e  really  do  add  up  to  "going  for  a  walk,"  and 
/ashoe  is  dangerous  despite  that,  then  I  may  be 
>wn  into  confusion,  may  suffer,  as  Othello  did, 
n  skeptical  terror,  and  may  want  to  deny  Wash- 
personhood,  and  her  language,  rather  than  ac- 
wledge  the  limits  of  language — which  can 
<  like  a  terrifying  procedure.  In  the  same  way 
iay  want  to  find  a  certain  kind  of  relief  by  say- 
that  rapists,  or  the  assassins  of  Anwar  Sadat, 
religious  fanatics  or  are  in  some  other  way 
uman. 


In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  prove  that 
Washoe  is  talking.  Nor,  no  matter  how  we  riddle, 
puzzle,  and  tease,  can  we  prove  that  she  isn't,  so  it 
may  be  best  to  leave  off  devising  yet  more  clever 
professions  of  skepticism  about  the  matter  and  con- 
sider instead  what  kind  of  story  we  are  constructing, 
and  what  kinds  of  stories  are  possible.  While  we 
riddle,  Washoe  changes  from  minute  to  minute  and 
day  by  day.  Roger  and  Ken  can't  prove,  on  a  given 
day,  that  it's  safe  to  take  Washoe  from  her  cage, 
but  they  can  "read"  her,  using  the  same  criteria 
that  I  use  when  I  am  deciding  how  much  contact 
it  is  safe  to  make  with  the  man  approaching  me. 
If,  especially,  Washoe  is  doing  a  lot  of  signing,  is 
talking,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  safety.  Roger  and 
Ken  live  boldly,  trusting  language,  speaking  up, 
speaking  to  Washoe  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of, 
as  it  were,  her  teeth,  knowing  that  such  boldness 
must  fail  in  the  face  of  Washoe's  incomplete  assent 
to  the  terms  of  the  discussion.  This  is  what  we  all 
do.  This  is  what  the  Camp  David  accord  was  about, 
speaking  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  language  to 
prove — to  probe — the  humanity  of  the  other. 

Skepticism  about  whether  or  not  Washoe  is  talk- 
ing is  not  based  on  reasonable  or  rational  consid- 
erations, and  it  may  be  that  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered what  such  considerations  might  be.  (How 
could  Sadat  have  proved,  before  going  to  Israel, 
that  Begin  could  or  would  talk?)  All  we  can  do  is 
take  a  look,  abandoning  the  "cover  story"  as  Cavell 
calls  it,  and  hoping  instead  to  come  up  with  a  fic- 
tion that  would  make  sense  of  what  we  try  to  say, 
realizing  that  there  may  be  no  such  fictions  about 
wild  animals.  Perhaps  we  may  someday  domesticate 
the  chimpanzee  as  we  have  the  dog,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment we  don't  have  the  story  that  will  enable  Washoe 
to  spend  her  old  age  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  That 
doesn't  mean  she  isn't  talking.  ■ 

Postscript:  Roger  Fouts  tells  me  that  since  1981, 
the  year  I  saw  Washoe,  National  Science  Foundation 
funding  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  signing-apes 
research,  that  the  Africa  project  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  communications  and  behavioral  re- 
search in  general  has  suffered  so  at  the  hands  of 
the  Reagan  administration  that  Fouts's  lab  is  the  only 
ongoing  behavioral  program  in  the  country.  Wash- 
oe is  fed,  and  research  is  supported,  entirely  through 
private  donations.  Medical  research  does  continue. 
In  Texas,  for  example,  there  is  a  facility  associated 
with  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  that  was 
originally  designed  as  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
chimps  who  survive  experimental  work.  Eleven 
chimps  who  survived  hepatitis  research  are  now  be- 
ing systematically  infected  with  AIDS.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  either  the  current  financial  problems  of 
chimpanzees  or  the  current  state  of  knowledge  can 
write  to:  The  Friends  of  Washoe,  c/o  Roger  Fouts, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Central  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Ellensburg,  Washington  98926. 
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Metropolitan  mies 


by  Melvyn  Krauss 

More  often  than  not,  an 
audience  gets  what  it  de- 
serves. Those  who  fre- 
quent Broadway  get  the 
sort  of  sop  that  has  become  normal 
fare  on  the  Great  White  Way  be- 
cause they  demand  no  more.  At  the 
same  time,  New  York  has  excellent 
chamber  music,  because  a  knowing 
public  insists  upon  it.  There  is  more 
justice  in  the  arts  than  is  generally 
perceived. 

But  what  is  owed  an  audience 
that  pays  up  to  $1,000  per  ticket  for 
a  single  concert  performance  of  op- 
eratic singing?  Probably  exactly 
what  it  received  at  last  October's 
centennial  celebration  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera:  hour  after  hour  of 
mediocrity,  from  some  whose  top 
speed  appeared  to  be  "Happy  Birth- 
day." True,  everyone's  favorite  ten- 
or, Luciano  Pavarotti,  was  on  hand 
for  the  festivities.  As  was  his  Span- 
ish rival  for  tenor  honors  and  first 
chair  on  the  Johnny  Carson  show, 
Placido  Domingo.  But  for  every 
minute  Pavarotti  or  Domingo  was 
on  the  Met  stage  (both,  by  the  way, 
in  splendid  voice),  there  were  twen- 
ty minutes  of  Lucine  Amara,  Er- 
manno  Mauro,  Bianca  Berini,  Pablo 
Elvira,  Vernon  Hartman,  Carol 
Neblett,  Timothy  Jenkins,  and  so 
the  unhappy  list  of  nobodies  goes 
on. 

The  critics  savaged  the  gala,  and 
James  Levine,  the  Met's  music  di- 
rector (and  future  artistic  director 
as  well),  was  reported  to  have  been 
quite  rankled.  According  to  him, 
the  centennial  celebration  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  superstar  gala,  but  a 
portrait  of  what  the  Met  is  today. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  because  the  gala 
reflected  so  accurately  what  the  Met 
has  become — a  house  where  artistic 
excellence  is  regularly  subordinated 
to  economic  concerns  and  personal 
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bootlicking — that  it  provoked  so 
much  critical  venom. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  house's  cur- 
rent artistic  resources  are  sufficient 
to  support  more  than  a  single  quality 
concert  of  from  four  to  five  hours' 
length.  But  one  concert  obviously 
is  not  as  profitable  as  two.  So  the 
gala  was  presented  twice.  There  was 
an  artistically  successful  afternoon 
session  and  then  a  disastrous  pre- 
sentation in  the  evening,  both  with 
top  ticket  prices  of  $1,000.  Stretch- 
ing the  Met's  artistic  resources 
meant  that  Levine  could  pay  off  the 
compliant  second-raters  who  now 
dominate  the  Met's  stage,  while 
Anthony  Bliss,  the  company's  gen- 
eral manager,  counted  the  box  office 
(estimated  at  $1.5  million).  The  Met 
came  across  like  a  musical  General 
Motors,  with  an  operatic  assembly 
line  lacking  in  spontaneity,  nostal- 
gia, or  panache.  It  was  money  set 
to  music. 


To  prosper  with  mediocrity,  as 
indeed  the  Met  has  done  in 
recent  years,  Levine  and  Bliss 
have  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
disinformation  that  would  make  So- 
viet intelligence  stand  up  and  take 
notice.  For  instance,  they  have  their 
own  version  of  Met  history.  Sir  Ru- 
dolf Bing,  who  was  general  manager 
of  the  Met  from  1950  to  1972,  has 
become  a  nonperson.  This  was  taste- 
lessly obvious  in  the  Met's  version 
of  its  history  that  was  broadcast  on 
television  during  the  gala  intermis- 
sions. Bing's  tenure  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. The  Caruso  era  is  too  far 
removed  to  threaten  anyone,  but 
the  Bing  years  are  another  matter. 

Bliss  and  Levine  are  very  sensi- 
tive about  comparisons  between  the 
current  Met  and  the  Met  under  Bing. 
And  well  they  should  be.  When  Sir 
Rudolf  put  on  a  gala  for  Richard 
Tucker,  there  were  three  great  so- 


pranos— Renata  Tebaldi,  Leontye 
Price,  and  Joan  Sutherland — ni 
hand  to  partner  and  honor  the  teiffl 
in  three  separate  acts.  Compare  t« 
with  the  hodgepodge  that  celebra^d 
the  elegant  Italian  tenor  Carlo  Bci 
gonzi's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  U 
the  Met  two  years  ago.  He  vl 
paired  with  Catherine  Malfitano  aid 
Galina  Savova,  names  unfamiliar^ 
most  opera  fans.  And  one  third  1 
the  Bergonzi  gala  was  sung  by  P;«- 
arotti  because  management  feail 
Bergonzi  alone  wouldn't  sell  enoui 
tickets.  Instead  of  honoring  the  tl 
or  who  had  such  a  long  and  dl 
tinguished  career  at  the  Met,  thji 
insulted  him. 

A  big  lie  propounded  by 
Met  management  is  that  there  i: 
worldwide  scarcity  of  golden  voi 
today;  hence  the  Met  must  h 
second-raters.  There  is  some  tri 
in  this.  Particularly  in  the  ter 
voice  category,  opera  theaters 
the  1980s  have  much  less  to  choc 
from  than,  say,  those  of  the  195 
when    Tucker,    Bjorling,  Core 
Bergonzi,  Di  Stefano,  and  Del  Mc 
aco  held  forth.  Certainly  the  wo 
today  lacks  a  credible  heldenten 
But  there  are  many  top  stars  act 
now,  and  while  most  make  occfc 
sional  appearances  at  the  Met,  vi 
few  of  them  have  made  their 
reers  there.  One  reason  is  Jan 
Levine's  artistic  and  administrati 
peculiarities. 

Maestro  Levine,  for  examp 
does  not  like  bel  canto  opera  (whe 
the  orchestra  has  less  to  do  th 
usual).  Accordingly,  the  four  p: 
mier  bel  canto  singers  of  our  day 
Marilyn  Home,  Joan  Sutherlar 
Monserrat  Caballe,  and  Alfre 
Kraus — have  been  forced  to  ma 
their  illustrious  careers  outside 
New  York.  Part  of  the  proble 
to  be  sure,  is  inherent  in  giving 
musician  too  much  political  pow 
in  an  opera  house.  If  Levine  t 
administrator  is  not  broad-mind 
enough  to  present  works  that  L 
vine  the  conductor  does  not  li 
the  audience  can  be  deprived  of 
favorite  operas  and  singers  for 
long  time.  It  has  not  been  a  go> 
idea  for  the  Met  to  give  the  you 
musician  so  much  power. 

But  the  fact  that  most  of  oper 
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II  p  stars,  not  only  the  bel  canto 
i  ies,  have  made  their  careers 
■I  vay  from  the  Met — Mirella  Freni, 
3  ero  Cappuccilli,  Nicolai  Ghiau- 
3  .v,  Gundula  Janowitz,  Teresa  Ber- 
;l  inza,  Franco  Bonisolli,  and  many 
'  hers — also  can  be  traced  to  Le- 
'*  ne's  authoritarian  administrative 
i  anner.  Joan  Sutherland  is  a  case 
I  point.  Some  years  back,  she  wise- 
(  decided  against  appearing  in  the 

1  [et's  production  of  a  Mozart  opera, 

2  id  the  Met  then  canceled  the  pro- 
1  action  of  The  Merry  Widow  it  had 
!  romised  her.  Retaliating  against 
I  i  opera  superstar,  however,  is  like 

3  ying  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  only 
arson  in  town  who  has  water  to  sell 

i  uring  a  drought.  It  was  the  Met 
udience  that  went  thirsty.  Joan 
;  utherland  did  not  appear  on  the 
I  let  stage  for  four  years  after  this 
:  icident. 


hat  New  York  has  not 
been  deprived  of  in  re- 
cent years  is  James  Le- 
vine's  conducting.  Not 


I  lat  Levine  is  a  bad  conductor — on 
le  contrary,  he  can  be  quite  good. 
!ut  Levine  doing  Verdi,  doing  Puc- 
ini,  doing  Mozart,  doing  Wagner, 
oing  Strauss,  and  so  on  produces 
omogenized  opera  at  the  Met.  In 
is  own  defense,  the  energetic  mae- 
tro  contends  that  other  well-known 
onductors  have  been  invited  to  the 
4et  but  have  refused  to  come. 
Tiis  is  undoubtedly  true.  Making 
>ig  stars  offers  they  can't  accept  is 
.  perfect  cover  for  an  overinflated 
go  intent  upon  keeping  the  com- 
tetition  out.  Levine  evidently  feels 
nore  secure  working  with  the  third- 
tringers  like  Thomas  Fulton  and 
Eugene  Kohn  who  now  populate 
he  Met's  conducting  ranks  than 
vith  conductors  of  stature  such  as 
he  American  Symphony  Orchestra's 
jiuseppe  Patane  and  Concertge- 
)ouw's  Bernard  Haitink,  both  of 
vhom  have  withdrawn  from  the  Met 
■ecently. 

Levine  also  doesn't  seem  able  to 
ldmit  mistakes  once  he  has  made 
hem.  In  the  1970s,  the  Met  des- 
perately needed  a  prima  donna  for 
ts  Italian  repertoire.  Levine  chose 
Renata  Scotto,  who  was  willing  both 


to  relocate  in  America  and  to  give 
the  Met  a  good  deal  of  her  time.  On 
paper,  it  was  a  good  choice.  Miss 
Scotto  had  done  some  excellent 
work  in  Italy  and  scored  a  big  suc- 
cess under  Levine  at  the  Met  in 
Verdi's  /  Vespri  Siciliani.  Unfor- 
tunately, Scotto  lost  her  voice,  if  not 
her  enthusiasm  for  work,  soon  after 
she  arrived.  Rather  than  admit  he 
had  blundered,  Levine  stonewalled 
criticism  and  continues  to  give  Scot- 
to opening  nights  and  new  produc- 
tions. One  reason  a  real  star  like 
Mirella  Freni,  who  has  not  lost  her 
voice,  appears  so  seldom  at  the  Met 
is  that  Scotto  has  a  virtual  strangle- 
hold on  Freni's  repertoire.  What  a 
scandal  that  Miss  Freni  has  not  been 
asked  to  appear  at  the  Met  next  or 
any  other  season!  And  further,  that 
New  York  opera  lovers  will  have 
to  wait  until  1985,  at  the  earliest,  to 
hear  another  Scotto  competitor,  the 
Bulgarian  soprano  Ghena  Dimitrova. 
The  argument  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient golden  voices  to  go  around 
loses  credibility  when  artists  like 
these  are  passed  over. 


Not  all  of  the  artistic  prob- 
lems at  the  Met  can  be  laid 
at  Levine's  doorstep.  For 
instance,  top  Met  manage- 
ment seems  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  what  might  be  called  "the  Eng- 
lish disease."  Anthony  Bliss  and  the 
Anglophile  Met  board  put  the  Eng- 
lishman John  Dexter  in  charge  of 
productions — a  controversial  choice 
since  Dexter's  experience  was  most- 
ly in  theater,  not  opera.  Believing 
perhaps  that  it  was  Britain's  destiny 
to  civilize  the  Met,  they  also  put 
the  Englishwoman  Joan  Ingpen  in 
charge  of  casting.  Ingpen  brought 
in  many  British  singers  who  simply 
are  not  up  to  Met  standards — David 
Rendall,  Peter  Glossop,  Rita  Hunter, 
and  Kenneth  Riegel.  Dexter's  great- 
est blunders  were  the  unusable  pro- 
ductions of  A'ida,  Rigoletto,  and 
Don  Carlo  he  saddled  the  house 
with.  Last  year  the  Met  hit  rock 
bottom  when  Dexter's  theatrical 
buddy  Peter  Hall  directed  a  Mac- 
beth that  many  claim  was  the  worst 
production  in  Met  history.  Dexter 
has  since  withdrawn  by  popular  de- 


mand, but  doubts  and  Anglophiles 
linger.  How  anyone  with  any  sense 
of  artistic  history  could  look  to  Eng- 
land rather  than,  say,  to  Italy  or 
Germany  for  operatic  inspiration  is 
beyond  comprehension. 

For  an  opera  company  that  has 
gambled  so  much  and  lost  so  often, 
it  is  amazing  the  Met  survives.  But 
it  does  more  than  survive — it  thrives. 
Met  president  Frank  Taplin  and  his 
staff  have  performed  a  virtual  "eco- 
nomic miracle."  Modern  methods 
of  marketing,  merchandising,  and 
fund-raising  have  put  the  company 
back  on  its  financial  feet  after  some 
scary  touch-and-go  years  in  the  early 
1970s.  Bing  did  not  leave  the  Met 
in  good  financial  condition,  and  the 
confusion  and  incompetence  of  the 
Schuyler  Chapin  years  only  made 
things  worse. 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  mediocrity  can  breed  economic 
prosperity.  For  one  thing,  the  Carol 
Nebletts,  Catherine  Malfitanos,  and 
Ryan  Edwardses  cost  less  than  the 
Frenis,  Caballes,  and  Sutherlands. 
Moreover,  the  Met  audience,  which 
is  less  sophisticated  today  than  dur- 
ing the  Bing  years,  doesn't  seem  to 
notice  the  decline  in  quality.  In  the 
1950s  and  '60s,  season  subscriptions 
gave  constant  exposure,  and  thus 
some  expertise,  even  to  those  who 
attended  the  opera  primarily  for  so- 
cial reasons.  But  today  the  Met  goes 
for  the  transient  crowd — tours, 
mini-subscriptions,  and  the  like. 
These  people  don't  spend  enough 
time  in  the  opera  house  to  be  able 
to  judge  good  from  bad. 

The  very  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  economic  miracle  at  the 
Met  has  meant  there  is  less  pres- 
sure on  Maestro  Levine  to  put  on 
a  good  show.  So  what  if  John  Dex- 
ter gets  egg  on  his  face?  There's  a 
lot  more  money  where  that  came 
from,  and  wasn't  the  experiment  in- 
teresting? So  what  if  the  big  talents 
are  kept  out  of  the  Met?  The  big 
bucks  are  rolling  in,  aren't  they? 
Levine  and  Co.  obviously  believe 
that  so  long  as  the  economic  miracle 
workers  can  do  their  magic,  the 
Met  can  get  away  with  almost  any- 
thing— even  an  opera  gala  that  cel- 
ebrates opera  nobodies.  Sadly,  they 
seem  to  be  right.  ■ 
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Ha(v?wW  on 
tye  Line 


by  Pat  Aufderheide 

Can  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  play  union  politics? 


Union  politics  as  practiced 
by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
(sag)  often  looks  to  a  baf- 
fled outsider  like  comic 
opera — or  a  TV  sitcom  that's  headed 
for  mid-season  cancellation.  But 
that's  what  we  expect  from  Holly- 
wood. What  is  a  little  surprising  is 
that  sag's  recent  history — the  con- 
troversies that  have  rocked  it  since 
the  1980  actors'  strike — reflects  real 
tensions  that  run  deep  and  wide 
throughout  the  labor  movement. 
The  question  suggested  by  the  last 
three  years  of  sag  headlines  is  a 
practical  one:  what's  in  a  union?  It's 
a  hard  question  to  answer,  espe- 
cially for  an  industry  in  which  the 
conditions  of  production  are  chang- 
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ing  faster  than  Woody  Allen's  Cha- 
meleon Man. 

The  sag  drama  has  a  compel- 
ling cast,  headed  by  Ed  Asner,  who 
began  his  second  term  as  union 
president  in  November  when  he 
won  a  hands-down  victory  in  the 
union  elections.  Asner  doesn't  really 
act  the  part  and  is  an  unlikely  choice 
for  the  role  of  union  boss.  A  bled- 
in-the-heart  liberal,  he  blurts  out  his 
opinions  apparently  without  think- 
ing about  the  political  applecarts 
that  are  going  to  be  upset  as  a  con- 
sequence. And  while  he  may  be  vol- 
uble, he's  not  necessarily  articulate. 
"We're  a  glacier  sliding  into  home 
base,"  he  said  recently  of  sag's 
merger  negotiations.  But  no  one  in 
the  November  elections  looked  any 
more  like  a  union  official  than  Asner 
did.  His  most  active  opponents, 


a  conservative  "watchdog"  groi^ 
within  the  union  called  Actors  ii/orM 
ing  for  an  Actors  Guild  (awac| 
loudly  boycotted  the  whole  proceed 
ings.  His  only  official  opponent  wl 
an  angry  young  black  actor  wfy 
used  the  platform  to  denoun* 
sag's  lukewarm  record  on  equal 
opportunity  lobbying. 

The  bickering  and  ugly  quarrejc 
that  have  marked  Asner's  tenul 
are  part  of  a  long-standing  problell 
within  the  union,  but  they  becanjj 
more  visible  to  outsiders  after  Asnl 
was  elected  in  1 980.  Charlton  Hest  J 
and  other  conservatives  charged  hi] 
and  the  rest  of  the  liberals  on  tl 
Guild's  board  with  "politicizing"  til 
union.  The  board  had  voted  to  d 
nate  $5,000  to  families  of  strikirj 
patco  workers,  and  that  made  HeJ 
ton — a  close  friend  of  Ronald  Rej 
gan's — mad.  Then  Asner  public! 
presented  a  $25,000  check — on  b) 
half  of  a  group  called  Medical  A 
for  El  Salvador — to  the  Salvador; 
opposition.  It  was  a  personal  ge 
ture,  but,  Heston  charged,  it  imp! 
cated  the  Guild.  (It  didn't  do  an 
thing  for  Asner's  image  either;  wht 
"Lou  Grant" 's  ratings  slipped,  1 
lacked  the  clout  to  save  it  from  b 
ing  canceled.) 

The  charges  had  echoes  in  tl 
union's  past.  In  the  '30s,  leftists  he 
pushed  the  Guild  to  take  a  sta: 
on  issues  such  as  the  Spanish  Civ 
War  and  social  welfare.  In  tl 
McCarthy  era,  the  Guild  made  itse 
a  handmaiden  of  huac.  But  th 
time  the  issues  refused  to  sett 
neatly  into  political  categories 
left  or  right.  The  bottom  line  f( 
the  union  members — the  actors- 
is  not  contingent  on  whether  or  n 
partisan  politics  is  creeping  inl 
their  lives.  They're  arguing  over  ho 
to  keep  their  union  cards  abo 
water  in  a  raging  economic  sea. 


It  was  never  easy  to  keep  e 
actors'  union  together.  This 
a  union  in  which  85  percent 
the  members  are  unemploye 
on  any  given  day.  Four  fifths 
them  earn  less  than  $5,000  annua 
ly  as  actors,  and  many  don't  maV 
much  more  at  anything  else — ov 
a  quarter  of  the  Los  Angeles  ar 
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I  :w  York  members  live  below  the 
I  verty  line.  It's  tiny — around 
.  ,000  members — and  covers  only 
,  rt  of  the  performing  field.  If 
j  u're  an  actor  with  a  nightclub  act 
j  10's  had  bit  parts  in  movies  and 
i  auditioning  for  a  commercial, 
j  u  have  to  stuff  your  wallet  with 

ion  cards. 
I  sag  has  more  sex  appeal  than 
i  ler  unions,  and  in  fact  one  of 
|  :ston's  complaints  about  the  lib- 
I  il  board  was  that  it  created  a 
|  jakers'  bureau,  which,  he  claimed, 
)  ide  sag  members  the  "trained 
i  gs"  of  less  glamorous  unions.  But 
3  is  also  a  poor  relation,  for 
l  me  enduring  reasons.  Actors  have 
<  -ely  been  able  to  make  a  living 
i  it  being  actors,  and  before  sag 
( ;s  founded  in  1933,  screen  actors 
i  t  in  work  days  that  made  Hitch- 
I  ck's  apocryphal  remark  that  "ac- 
)  -s  are  cattle"  sound  very  close  to 
| ;  truth.  "You  could  work  for  eigh- 
in  to  twenty  hours,"  remembered 
I  on  Ames,  who  helped  found  sag 
d  was  once  its  president.  "Hell, 
,  enty-four  hours  if  you  could  stay 
I  'ake  long  enough. . . .  Actors  began 
I  say  that  this  is  just  ridiculous." 
i  So  they  organized  a  union,  one 
it  challenged  the  big-daddy  au- 
|  )rity  of  movie  moguls,  even 
|  >ugh  they  skirted  the  language  of 
I  nfrontation.  They  eventually  won 
|  :ellent  wages  and  working  con- 
|  ions — for  members  of  the  studio 
j  unify."  But  now  that  family  is 
I  ling  apart.  "What  they  call  'the 
I  llaborative  production  process,' " 
j  /s  labor-relations  attorney  How- 
i  Fabrick,  who  represents  em- 
I  >yers  in  production  contracts,  "is 
amalgamation  of  different  enti- 
|  s.  Actors  have  'loan-out'  compa- 
I  ;s,  the  cameraman  comes  in  as 
i  camera  package,  the  payroll  ser- 
:e  handles  the  grips.  The  credits 
j  it's  'A  So-and-So  Movie,'  but 
u  can't  find  anybody  who  got  a 
ycheck  from  anyone  listed  in  the 
idits.  The  whole  system  went  from 
:al  control  by  eight  studios  to 
mplete  fragmentation."  Fabrick 
;agrees  with  David  McClintick, 
i  author  of  Indecent  Exposure, 
10  finds  the  roller-coaster  financial 
)rld  of  the  New  Hollywood  very 
nilar  to  moguldom.  But  their  per- 


spectives don't  seem  that  far  apart 
when  you  realize  that  fragmentation 
of  production  went  hand-in-hand 
with  conglomeratization  in  owner- 
ship. "Engulf  and  Devour,"  the 
name  Mel  Brooks  used  for  his  fic- 
tional corporation  in  Silent  Movie, 
is  an  ironic  comment  on  the  process 
that  led  to  the  absorption  of  the 
studios  into  hiige  corporate  sponges 
like  Gulf  +  Western. 


While  the  studio  world 
dissolved,  the  actors' 
union  grew  dramat- 
ically— because  of 
work  in  TV  commercials,  for  one 
thing,  sag's  13,000  membership  in 
1960  ballooned  to  25,000  by  1971 
and  doubled  again  in  a  decade.  But 
many  new  members  who  had  got- 
ten one  job  in  a  commercial  didn't 
find  another  one  soon.  Film  actors 
watched  blockbusters  soak  up  bud- 
gets and  shrink  the  number  of  pro- 
ductions. The  movie  actor,  the  ac- 
tor who  had  started  out  with  a 
studio  contract,  became  sag's  "old 
guard."  That  largely  Los  Angeles 
crowd,  which  had  formed  and  al- 
ways defined  the  Guild,  was  starting 
to  be  outnumbered  by  actors  who 
might  work  their  whole  lives  with- 
out making  a  film.  Many  new  mem- 
bers signed  up  in  New  York,  which 
by  1970  had  a  membership  that  ri- 
valed the  West  Coast's — and,  after 
much  pressure,  proportional  repre- 
sentation too.  The  old  Guild  had 
mirrored  the  old  studios.  Stars  ran 
the  show,  and  in  a  star-struck  sys- 
tem they  could  bring  movie  pro- 
duction to  a  halt. 

The  old  Guild  was  regarded  by 
many  of  its  members  as  a  profes- 
sional association  of  artists  rather 
than  a  union  of  workers.  One  of  the 
Guild's  founders,  character  actor 
Bradley  Page,  remembers  that  "even 
in  the  formation  of  the  Guild,  I 
didn't  think  of  it  as  a  union,  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  affiliate 
with  the  AFL-CIO  it  was  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  my  opinion."  Many  of 
the  Guild's  founders  did  and  still 
do  draw  the  line  of  a  union's  ap- 
propriate activities  at  the  setting  of 
wages  and  working  conditions — 
bread-and-butter  issues. 


But  there  is  another  view  of  what 
unions  should  do,  typified  by  the 
stance  of  the  Mine  Workers  and  the 
UAW.  Such  unions  see  themselves 
as  representing  workers  off  the  job 
as  well  as  on.  In  the  '70s  the  second 
vision  began  to  creep  into  sag  with 
a  succession  of  liberal  presidents 
that  began  with  the  election  of  Den- 
nis Weaver. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  palace  revolu- 
tion," remembers  Norma  Connelly, 
Aunt  Ruby  on  "General  Hospital" 
and  a  sag  board  member.  "This 
group  of  actors  who  took  over  the 
board — Kathleen  Nolan,  Bert  Freed, 
Dennis  Weaver,  Elizabeth  Allen, 
and  others — were  working  actors. 
They  knew  what  concerned  the 
rank-and-file  actor,  and  they  thought 
that  the  stars,  for  all  their  good  in- 
tentions, didn't  have  a  clue.  Kath- 
leen Nolan  [who  followed  Weaver 
as  president]  also  gave  sag  a  pres- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  she 
introduced  a  dozen  or  so  commit- 
tees with  advisory  power  that  in- 
creased rank-and-file  participation. 
There  was  a  legal  committee,  and 
one  for  children,  and  one  for  minor- 
ities." Janet  MacLachlan,  a  black 
actress  who  recently  worked  in  the 
PBS  production  "For  Us  the  Liv- 
ing," recalls  her  work  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  women's  and  minorities' 
committees:  "Together,  as  women 
and  minorities,  we  represented  over 
50  percent  of  the  Guild.  No  one 
had  ever  threatened  the  position  of 
the  mostly  white  male  board  before. 
We  didn't  want  to  be  adversarial — 
but  it  was  hard  even  to  get  adult 
recognition  from  board  members. 
We  were  talking  about  creating  op- 
portunity to  work.  We'd  never  been 
able  to  prove  our  exclusion  from 
the  industry,  for  instance.  So  our 
committees  got  a  study  done  of  the 
underrepresentation  of  minorities  in 
film  and  TV."  The  implications  sunk 
in  slowly,  but  they  sunk  in. 

The  newcomers  shocked  the  old 
guard  in  other  ways  too.  The  polit- 
ical tone  of  board  decisions  changed 
dramatically.  In  1953  the  board  of 
the  Guild  had  made  sag  member- 
ship contingent  on  signing  a  loyalty 
oath  (with,  of  course,  no  commu- 
nists allowed).  Now  the  Guild  en- 
dorsed the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
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ment  and  the  J.  P.  Stevens  boycott. 
It  censured  "attacks  on  civil  liber- 
ties and  human  rights"  when  Anita 
Bryant  stirred  up  antigay  sentiment, 
and  in  1978  it  opposed  California's 
Proposition  6,  the  "Briggs  Initia- 
tive." The  Father  Knows  Best  era 
of  leadership  was  definitely  over. 


IT  didn't  go  quietly  though.  And 
discontent  turned  into  counter- 
organizing  after  the  1980  strike, 
which  had  forced  many  actors 
to  think  about  their  union  for  the 
first  time.  From  a  strategic  perspec- 
tive, the  timing  of  the  strike  was 
terrible.  But  it  dramatized  how 
quickly  the  film  industry  was  chang- 
ing. 

A  movie  doesn't  make  it  any- 
more on  the  basis  of  long  lines  at 
the  theaters.  Box  office  these  days 
accounts  for  only  some  59  percent 
of  a  film's  profits.  The  rest  comes 
from  a  complex  combination  of  cas- 
sette, cable,  and  direct-broadcast 
satellite  services  beamed  into  pri- 
vate homes.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  how  to  measure  the  profit 
potential  of  the  "new  technologies," 
or  even  who  the  major  players  are 
from  week  to  week,  but  actors  are 
trying  to  keep  their  putative  profits 
from  disappearing  through  the  holes 
in  their  old-fashioned  contracts. 
How,  for  instance,  is  a  screen  ac- 
tors' union  supposed  to  deal  with  the 
new  Tri-Star  Pictures,  in  which  ca- 
ble programmer  Home  Box  Office, 
film  studio  Columbia  Pictures,  and 
TV  network  CBS,  all  subsidiaries  of 
other  companies,  are  producing  and 
distributing  films  together?  Live  per- 
formances, film,  and  TV  work  over- 
lap, and  are  sometimes  marketed  in 
ways  never  mentioned  in  previous 
union  contracts. 

When  their  contract  came  up  in 
1980,  actors  wanted  to  make  sure 
they  didn't  sell  any  birthrights. 
Memories  of  the  1960  strike  still 
rankle.  Then  the  issue  was  how  ac- 
tors would  be  paid  for  old  movies 
that  ran  on  TV.  They  finally  agreed 
to  give  up  their  residuals  for  all 
movies  made  before  1960 — a  deci- 
sion that  left  people  like  Laurel  and 
Hardy  impoverished  senior  citizens 
while  generations  of  kids  spent  Sat- 


urday mornings  with  their  old  mov- 
ies. But  twenty  years  later  negotia- 
tors were  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
no  one  knows  just  what  kind  of 
profits  are  going  to  come  from  the 
new  systems  of  production. 

In  short,  no  one  was  ready  for 
this  strike.  But  the  screenwriters' 
and  directors'  unions  were  due  to 
negotiate  contracts  that  would  raise 
the  same  issues,  and  both  producers 
and  actors  wanted  to  set  a  prece- 
dent. It  was  a  successful  strike  in 
one  sense — there  was  no  scabbing. 
But  by  the  end,  actors  were  worse 
off  than  they  would  have  been  on 
the  first  day.  They  had  to  settle  for 
the  same  terms  the  producers  had 
originally  offered,  and  they  had  to 
absorb  the  losses  of  not  working, 
just  like  the  small  companies  that 
depend  on  film  work  (think  of  the 
lost  catering  contracts).  The  pro- 
ducers, on  the  other  hand,  hadn't 
lost  much.  Film  studios'  losses  were 
buffered  by  other  branches  of  their 
parent  companies,  and  they  didn't 
lack  "product."  They  bought  films 
from  independent  companies  that 
had  signed  agreements  with  sag  ear- 
ly on.  Meanwhile,  networks  found 
they  could  collect  sizable  ad  reve- 
nues with  reruns. 

The  lesson  of  the  1980  strike  for 
some  members  of  sag  was  that  tra- 
ditional union  tactics  aren't  good 
enough,  "sag  mounted  the  most  suc- 
cessful strike  this  town  has  ever 
seen,"  says  Kim  Fellner,  the  union's 
director  of  information,  "and  at 
some  level  it  didn't  matter.  We're 
going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
weapons  in  our  arsenal.  The  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  conglom- 
erates changes  the  rules."  For  oth- 
ers, the  strike  proved  that  liberals 
had  failed  their  constituency.  Charl- 
ton Heston  charged  that  "the  long, 
crippling,  and  essentially  fruitless 
strike  was  not  constructive.  This 
leadership  has  a  confrontational  at- 
titude. Union  negotiations — any  ne- 
gotiations— are  properly  made  in  a 
moderate  atmosphere  of  consulta- 
tion, exchange  of  views,  and  above 
all  compromise." 

What  Heston  calls  "compromise" 
is  sometimes,  in  other  unions,  also 
dubbed  "give-backs."  He  advocates 
establishing  a  dialogue  with  produc- 


ers to  discuss  adjusting  sag  wagel 
and  working-conditions  clauses,  il 
an  attempt  to  work  together  1 1 
boost  production.  Heston  thinks  thl 
union,  rather  than  employers,  shoull 
provide  essential  services  like  trairl 
ing — he  points  to  such  examples  i\ 
the  sag  conservatory  and  the  Amei 
ican  Film  Institute's  Los  Angel< 
campus.  This  may  not  look  muc 
like  a  task  for  a  labor  union,  bi 
for  Heston,  sag  is  not  part  of  th 
labor  movement,  and  most  of  th 
members  of  the  Actors  Working  fc 
an  Actors  Guild  faction  agree.  1 
1982  the  group,  which  claims  45 
to  650  members,  called  for  sag  I 
withdraw  from  the  AFL-CIO  (tl 
resolution  was  roundly  defeated 
Many  AWAGers   don't   see  then 
selves  as  workers.  Mark  Mclntir 
the  chairman  of  the  group,  is  an  e: 
seminarian  and  philosophy  profe 
sor  for  whom  the  term  "guild"  re 
onates  with  connotations  of  a  m 
dieval  crafts  organization.  He  wan 
sag  to  steer  away  from  confroi 
tations  with  management  and 
focus  on  establishing  profession 
standards,  as  the  old  crafts  guili 
did  and  as  the  promotion  and  tei 
ure  committees  of  universities  d 
For  Mclntire,  the  specter  of  B 
Labor  haunts  sag. 


The  current  Guild  leadershi 
however,  is  looking  f< 
ways  to  branch  out,  not  ju 
through  solidarity  but  al 
through  merger  with  other  perforr 
ing  unions — especially  the  Ame 
ican  Federation  of  Television  ai 
Radio  Artists  (aftra)  and  tl 
Screen  Extras  Guild  (seg) — whii 
could  lead  to  more  leverage  in  n 
gotiations.  Ed  Asner  loves  the  ide 
and  he's  been  singing  its  praise 
"Unionism  means  all  for  one  ai 
one  for  all,"  he  says  on  the  sligl 
est  provocation.  But  sag  membe 
voted  to  reject  the  merger  with  si 
last  year,  and  Charlton  Hesu 
pointed  out  one  of  the  reason 
"I'm  working  on  a  film  right  nc 
in  South  Carolina,"  he  said  Is 
June,  "precisely  because  it  is  not 
seg  jurisdiction — it  has  sag  actc 
but  non-SEG  extras.  If  the  merger  h 
succeeded,  this  production  would 
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eing  made  in  Canada.  I'd  still  be 
orking  in  it,  but  how  about  the 
ss  well-known  actors?"  For  Res- 
in, his  argument  is  a  defense  of 
ie  working  actor.  But  Kim  Fellner 
Des  a  slow  burn  when  she  hears 

"So  when  times  are  tough  it's 
kay  for  the  other  guy  not  to  be 
irning  a  decent  living,  so  long  as 
ve  got  mine?  That's  not  why  I 
dned  the  labor  movement." 

A  year  of  discussion  has  now 
ade  a  merger  seem  almost  inevita- 
e,  and  it  isn't  the  only  way  that 
iG  is  playing  a  new  game;  another 

by  taking  an  active  role  in  the 
jlitical  arena.  Some  sag  members 
el  that  Asner's  own  political  views 
-he  continues  to  speak  out  on  El 
llvador,  for  instance — tend  to  col- 
•  the  union's.  Not  only  aw  AG  con- 
rvatives  but  many  rank-and-filers 
el  that  politics  has  no  place  in 
lion  business,  and  now  they  have 

loudmouth  liberal  as  president 
id  a  board  that  takes  actions  like 
e  July  1982  resolution  calling  for 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race — an 
lplicit  endorsement  of  the  freeze 
itiative.  Asner  and  others  argue 
at  the  union  needs  a  political  pres- 
lce  to  defend  itself.  He  points  to 
e  West  Coast  board's  vote  to  op- 
)se  California's  Proposition  A  last 
:ar.  The  proposition  would  have 
evented  county  employees  from 
riking,  and  the  Guild  board  saw 
as  a  precedent-setting  piece  of  an- 
jnionism.  "And  I'll  keep  on  push- 
g  for  us  to  endorse  political  can- 
dates,"  says  Asner,  who  watched 
is  proposal  get  killed  in  a  sag 
)te.  "I  think  we  need  legislative 
out,  and  events  have  borne  me 
at  in  terms  of  legislative  attacks 
1  us  this  year  in  Sacramento." 

What  sounds  like  a  simple  case 
|  covering  your  ass  to  Ed  Asner 
mnds  like  trouble  to  many  people 
ho  never  intended  to,  say,  "join 
I  labor  movement"  when  they 
)t  their  union  cards.  They  may  just 
ive  wanted  a  good  job,  period, 
hese  are  hard  times,  and  liberals 
wen't  got  much  to  offer  restive 
embers,  either  those  who  want 
ie  security  of  the  past  or  those 
ho  want  to  shake  things  up  and 
irve  a  place  for  themselves  in  the 
iture.  The  consequent  tensions  all 


came  out  during  the  autumn  elec- 
tions. 

"We  are  boycotting  this  election 
not  because  we're  weak,"  Mark 
Mclntire  said  in  October,  "but  be- 
cause the  liberal-controlled  board 
uses  a  fascist  election  procedure." 
What  Mclntire  meant  was  that  the 
sag  board  has  a  nominating  com- 
mittee that  endorses  some  candi- 
dates, while  unendorsed  candidates 
must  get  thirty-five  signatures  from 
union  members  to  get  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  endorsement  gives  SAG-ap- 
proved  candidates  an  unfair  edge, 
he  claims.  In  the  last  board  elec- 
tion, no  awag  candidates — all  of 
whom  lacked  board  endorsement — 
were  seated,  although  they  were  the 
next  thirteen  runners-up. 

Meanwhile,  minority  candidate 
J.  D.  Hall's  anger  was  coming  to 
a  head.  In  February  1983  someone 
— many  suspect  it  was  Hall  him- 
self— leaked  a  confidential  board 
report  on  minority  hiring  in  the  film 
industry  to  the  press.  The  picture 
was  predictably  dismal.  Blacks,  it 
revealed,  were  cast  in  less  than  5 
percent  of  all  roles  and  Hispanics 
in  less  than  3  percent.  The  minor- 
ities committee  demanded  that  the 
upcoming  sag  contract  require  pro- 
ducers to  employ  minorities  in  20 
to  25  percent  of  all  roles — if  not 
immediately,  then  on  a  timetable. 
But  sag,  desperate  to  avoid  a  strike, 
rejected  the  controversial  proposi- 
tion. Minorities  picketed  sag  offices. 
The  incident  capped  Hall's  convic- 
tion that  sag  still  ignores  rank-and- 
file  voices  and  runs  itself  by  a  "star 
system."  His  platform  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  had  it  with  board- 
room politicking.  "My  goal  is  to 
institute  direct  democracy  as  much 
as  possible,"  he  said. 


Ironically,  Ed  Asner  may  be 
just  as  frustrated  as  J.  D.  Hall 
with  the  limits  of  change.  Like 
Hall,  he  feels  that  affirmative 
action  is  a  fundamental  issue,  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  economic  one. 
"Our  media  present  the  'prototype 
of  American  life,'"  he  wrote  mem- 
bers in  the  sag  newsletter.  "If  we 
fail  to  document  the  truth,  we  per- 
petuate discrimination."  But  he  also 


thinks  that  sag  is  too  weak  to  win 
many  minority  demands.  He's  dis- 
satisfied with  the  1980  contract, 
for  instance.  And  he  points  out  that 
sag  is  so  understaffed  it  can't  even 
get  members'  residuals  checks  out 
to  them  on  time.  Only  a  stronger 
union  could  take  on  tougher  chal- 
lenges. 

Asner's  victory  may  be  more  a 
symbol  of  uncertainty  than  strength, 
however.  The  factions  nipping  at 
him  from  left  and  right  spent  more 
energy  in  opposition  than  in  pre- 
senting alternatives,  awag,  for  in- 
stance, attacked  the  argument  that 
sag  should  concern  itself  with  mi- 
nority problems.  Mclntire  got  live- 
ly press  for  saying  that  sag  should 
stop  "chanting  the  cause  of  three 
or  four  Buddhist  eskimos  in  iron 
lungs." 

What's  in  a  union?  sag  is  long 
on  answers  but  short  on  solutions. 
As  Ed  Asner  and  a  liberal  board 
enter  a  second  three-year  term  of 
cautious  adjustment  to  a  new-tech 
media  world,  the  most  familiar 
problems  of  unions  will  once  again 
be  acted  out.  ■ 
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NONRESIDENT  BACHELOR, 
MASTER  AND  DOCTORAL 
DEGREES  FOR  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the 
U.S.,  has  been  authorized  bytheStateof 
California  to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor, 
Master  and  Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous 
fields,  including  Business,  Psychology, 
Engineering,  Health,  and  Education. 

Degrees  areearned  through  acombina- 
tion  of  full  academiccredit  for  life  and  work 
experience,  and  completion  of  an  indepen- 
dent study  project  in  the  student's  area  of 
special  interest.  The  time  involved  is 
shortened  due  to  accelerated,  self-paced 
learning.  The  cost  is  under  $2,500. 

Columbia  Pacific  University  isattracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community, 
desiring  to  design  their  own  projects  and 
receive  academic  acknowledgement  for 
their  personal  achievements.  May  I  send 
you  more  information? 

R.L.  Crews,  M.D.,  President 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

1415  Third  St.,  Suite  431 1    San  Rafael,  CA  94901 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1617,  ext.  480 
California  Only:  800-772-3545,  ext.  480 
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T^e  sand 
Shie  of  tjre  Heart 


by  Rhoda  Koenig 

Two  Irish  novels  of  seduction  and  betrayal. 


The  French  may  be,  as  the 
understated  first  line  of  the 
scabrous  couplet  has  it,  a 
funny  race;  but  when  it 
comes  to  funny-peculiar  ways  of 
fighting  and  fornicating,  they've  got 
nothing  on  the  Irish.  In  two  new 
novels  about  the  weirder  Celts,  sex 
takes  on  bizarre  local  colorations, 
and  warfare,  though  strictly  verbal, 
is  no  less  deadly.  Both  novels  are 
funny-humorous  as  well,  though  the 
humor  never  results  from  an  out- 
sider's look  at  the  quaintness  and 
curiousness  of  their  enclosed  worlds; 
laughter  arises  from  ar  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  their  inhab- 
itants' twisted  lives,  and  is  as  in- 
separable from  truth,  from  tragedy, 
as  rose  from  thorn. 

Molly  Keane  had  a  fifty-year 

Rhoda  Koenig  is  a  senior  editor  of  New 
York  magazine. 


career  as  a  novelist  and  playwright 
in  Great  Britain  behind  her  when 
she  was  discovered  over  here  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  with  Good 
Behaviour,  the  story  of  a  dreamy,  ig- 
norant girl  in  the  Twenties,  pining 
for  love  in  an  Irish  country  house 
while  erotic  undercurrents  eddy 
about  her.  Her  new  novel,  Time  Af- 
ter Time*  is  set  in  the  present,  but 
its  elderly  characters  are  fixed  firm- 
ly in  the  past,  in  "the  days  of  lots 
of  money,"  when  Durraghglass,  their 
huge,  unwieldy  estate,  was  tended 
by  retainers  whose  lives  and  labor 
were  cheap.  (May  Swift,  unrecon- 
structed as  a  pre-Revolutionary 
French  marquise,  cautions  her  sis- 
ter against  running  over  a  gypsy 
child:  "We  could  do  with  less  of 
them,  actually  ...  all  the  same,  take 
care,  awfully  expensive  to  kill  one.") 
*  Knopf,  256  pages.  $13.95. 


There  April,  May,  and  June  occuj 
themselves  with  dressing  up.^hin 
mending,  and  pigs,  respectively 
while  their  brother  Jasper  keeps 
the  kitchen,  babying  their  huge,  a 
tiquated  stove  ("The  Aga  was  in 
dispirited  mood  because  the 
from  the  west  was  blowing  towar 
the  mountain").  In  the  evening  t 
girls  put  on  their  formal  gear  (C 
venchy  for  April,  a  long  tweed  sk 
for  May,  clean  jeans  for  June)  ai 
sit  down  to  a  sumptuous  but  thrif 
dinner  prepared  by  Jasper  (bl 
velvet  jacket),  who  is  not  above 
tending  his  pigeon  pie  with  me 
plucked  from  the  dogs'  dishes.  T 
brother  and  sisters  live  in  comfoi 
able  disagreement,  belittling  one  a 
other,  lavishing  affection  on  th( 
repulsive  cat  and  dogs,  warmi 
themselves  in  the  vast,  cold  roor 
with  the  grudges  of  fifty  years  aj 
Like  many  another  great  hous 
Durraghglass  is  haunted  by  a  ghos 
of  whom  Jasper  and  his  elder  siste 
often  think  but  never  speak.  She 
Leda,  their  beautiful  Viennese  coi 
in,  who  visited  between  the  wai 
later  married  a  Jew,  and  is  now  pr 
sumed  dead,  the  long-ago  victim 
a  concentration  camp.  But  one  fri 
id  night  a  cat  pads  into  the  Swif 
tacky  nest.  Leda  returns  to  Durrag 
glass,  bent  on  regaining  her  days 
glory,  when  the  Swift  childn 
adored  her  and  their  father  seduc< 
her.  The  night  she  comes,  Jasp 
sees  a  swan  rise  from  the  river  b 
fails  to  recognize  it  as  a  bad  ome 
Leda  means  to  seduce  them  all 
to  leave  behind  her  a  broken  w; 
and  a  burning  tower;  but  eager 
relive  their  nursery  paradise,  tl 
Swifts  fall  into  her  claws,  oblivio 
to  danger.  They  are  obsessively  nc 
talgic,  but  something  else  prever 
them  from  seeing  her  for  what  si 
is:  Leda  is  blind. 

Keane's  story,  which  mov 
between  past  and  presei 
secret  and  obsession,  is 
rich  and  many-layered  as 
Dobos  torte.  She  can  evoke  a  scei 
or  a  social  class  with  a  single  phra 
or  even  just  a  word.  The  neighbc 
hood's  two-cent  Lady  Bountifi 
having  graciously  invited  the  flow 
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b  to  her  lovely  home,  drops  a 
lark  about  the  "milk-in-firsts" — 
•se  canaille  who  don't  know  how 
pour  their  tea.  April  drives  along 
•order  of  pleached  lime  trees  in 

local  town,  and  the  damp  stains 
:el  down  the  drawing-room  wall- 
>er.  Even  the  names  of  colors 
imon  up  a  world.  Elegant  April 
:s  outfits  of  vanda,  or  orchid, 
ile  poor,  drab  May  wears  gar- 
nts  of  nigger-brown.  (I  am  not 
king  this  up,  nor  is  Keane.  Just 
eneration  ago,  that  was  an  ac- 
ted term  in  Britain  for,  say,  the 
:  of  a  winter  coat.) 
Ceane's  style  is  reminiscent  of 
F.  Benson's  Lucia  books,  those 
d  chronicles  of  suburban  bitch- 
,  or  of  Angela  Thirkell's  cozy, 
rstuffed  romances,  crammed,  as 
me's  novels  are,  with  menus  and 
lions.  But  she  has  more  in  com- 
n  with  deft,  vicious  Muriel  Spark, 
.1  Stella  Gibbons  (the  doleful 
i  could  have  come,  wheezing 
!  moaning,  out  of  Cold  Comfort 
m),  and  with  Nancy  Mitford, 
>se  painted  and  plucked  and  pret- 
:d  Lady  Montdore  could  be  the 
estress  of  April  Swift,  given  to 
hering  herself  with  four  kinds 
:xpensive  cream  and  pouring  her 
bes  of  bosoms"  into  her  bras- 
e  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
directrice  of  lingerie  at  Harrods. 
.ike  Mitford,  too,  Keane  ac- 
iwledges  the  emptiness  and  pain 
her  privileged  characters'  lives. 
:h  of  the  Swifts  is  deformed  in 
le  way — Jasper  has  only  one  eye, 
ril  is  nearly  deaf,  May  has  less 
i  two  fingers  on  one  hand,  and 
e,  the  runt  of  the  litter,  is  tiny 
I  dim.  Their  physical  failings 
ect  their  practice  of  the  strangest 
ual  perversion  of  all,  chastity, 
iree  of  the  Swifts  are  virgins; 
ril  is  widowed,  happily  deliv- 
i  from  a  nuptial  bed  where 

husband  would  arrange  her  in 
ious  and  uncomfortable  poses.) 
;  arrival  of  Leda,  who  was  part 
their  world  when  love  seemed 
sible  and  reason  never  denied 
ire,  unbalances  the  Swifts.  They 
ter  about  her,  competing  for  her 
ors,  while  she  unscrupulously 
s  her  greater  handicap  against 
irs.  April  presses  gifts  and  ad- 


\$he  Coordinating  Council  of  Literary  Magazines 
is  pleased  to  announce 
THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  FOUNDATION 
AWARDS  for  YOUNGER  WRITERS 
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Talking  With  Dogs  Chimps 
published  in  RwnM...  New  Bn 
FOR  POETRY  AUGUST  KLEINZAHLER 

published  in  Suljur,  Pasadena.  C  A 

ALICE  NOTLEY 
Six  Poems 

published  in  Ink,  Buffalo,  NY 
LUIS  OMAR  SALINAS 
Six  Poems 

published  in  RcvisUi  Chicano-Ri^ucna, 
Houston,  TX 
FOR  FICTION  ROHERT  SHAPARI ) 

Tosteson's  Dome1' 
published  in  Cimarron  Rrt>iru>, 
Stillwater,  OK 

ROLAND  H  SODOWSKY 
"Landlady' 

published  in  S'ou'ipfstff,  Edwardsville,  IL 
The  Awards  include  prizes  lor  winning  writers  and  companion  prizes  for  the 
ry  magazines  which  nominated  their  works  They  recognize  excellence  in  younger 
and  less  established  writers  while  supporting  America's  literary  magazines 
Judges  Dons  Grumbach*  Elizabeth  Hardwick  •  Kenneth  Koch- 
lames  Alan  McPherson'Gary  Soto 

nformation  on  the  1984  General  Electnc  Foundation  Awards  for  Younger  Wnters, 
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"A  piece  of  grim  humor  that  Orwell  would 
have  enjoyed."  -  Bernard  Crick 

(George  Orwell's  biographer) 

This  calendar  is  as  good  as  any  muck-raking 
book  around  and  about.  Perhaps  even  better. 

-  Studs  Terkel 
"Bold,  uncompromising  and  scary  as  hell  .  . 
a  fascinating  record  of  American  history." 
-  Patricia  Holt,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


CALENDAR 

An  American  History 

created  by  Howard  Levine  and  Tim  Keefe 
essay  by  Nat  Hentoff 

•  A  day  by  day  history  of  the  increasing 
erosion  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States. 

•  Each  month  illustrated  by  an  original  B&W 
photograph  of  1984  culture  in  American 
society. 

•  Each  month  opens  to  1 7"  x  34 ". 

Please  send  me   1984  Calendars 

at  $10.95  each. 

Total  enclosed  is  $  .  in  check  or 

money  order  payable  to:  Point  Blank  Press,  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  30123,  Lansing,  Ml  48909 
Charge  to  my   □  VISA      □  MasterCard 

Charge  Card  #  

Expiration  Date  

Signature  


October 


Address . 
City  


Zip. 


24 


1975-FBI  Asst.  Director  of  Intelligence 
Division  Warnall  discussing  mail- 
intercepting  projects  testifies:  "  ...  we 
retain  the  material  indefinitely  .  .  . 

1975-FBI  Chief  ol  Counterintelligence 
Branigan  testifies  that  the  25-year  mail- 
intercepting  project  slid  not  uncover  "a 
single  illegal  agent." 
1982-An  AC!  1  report  accuses  the 
Reagan  administration  of  "ideological 
opposition  to  civil  liberties  .  .  .  the 
erosion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  seems  to  be 
a  primary  goal." 
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vice  on  her,  while  Leda  smiles  and 
says,  unheard,  "Oh,  drop  dead,  you 
silly  old  cow." 

In  a  breathless  coda,  the  Swifts 
disperse,  each  to  a  richly  deserved 
destiny.  Keane's  humor  is  tidy  and 
objective,  her  comedy  dark  but  not 
black — the  appropriate  shade,  per- 
haps, is  Romany  blue,  which  my 
dictionary,  in  a  bit  of  found  poetry, 
describes  as  "less  strong  than  aver- 
age midnight."  The  neatest  touch  of 
all:  Time  After  Time  opens  and 
closes  with  a  character  ensconced, 
in  false  serenity,  above  a  pretty  gar- 
den, a  mischievous  allusion,  per- 
haps, to  a  much  more  famous  story 
that  begins  and  ends  in  a  garden. 
Playful,  yet  serious  about  its  play, 
Time  After  Time  is  a  gossamer- 
winged  tale  of  seduction  and  be- 
trayal. 


Less  than  fifty  miles  away, 
as  best  I  can  figure  it  on 
the  map  (Time  After  Time's 
place  names  are  mostly  fic- 
tional), brother  and  sister  in  an- 
other novel  live  in  solitude  and  cope 
in  their  own  way  with  their  sexual 
problems  until  their  peace  is  shat- 
tered by  a  visitor  from  the  alarming 
outside  world.  Foggage,  by  Patrick 
McGinley,*  resembles  Time  After 
Time  in  no  other  way,  however;  its 
characters  also  live  a  million  light- 
years  distant,  in  another  social  class. 

Foggage  is  the  grass  left  on  the 
ground  in  winter.  Kevin  Hurley,  a 
Tipperary  farmer,  is  consumed  by 
the  Foggage  Principle,  his  idea  for 
extending  the  grazing  season  later 
into  the  year.  If  this  sounds  like  a 
sexual  metaphor — think  of  the  ex- 
pression "getting  one's  greens"  or 
the  three-letter  word  Norman  Mailer 
made  up  to  get  The  Naked  and  the 
Dead  past  the  censors — there's  a 
good  reason.  Kevin  is  frugally  mak- 
ing use  of  the  only  sex  partner  avail- 
able to  him,  his  twin  sister,  Mau- 
reen. Forty  years  old.  the  twins  have 
been  mating,  more  like  farm  an- 
imals than  lovers,  since  they  buried 
their  mother  three  years  before. 
Unaware  of  the  depravities  enacted 
on  the  floor  below,  their  ninety-six- 
year-old  bedridden  father  clings 
*  St.  Martin's  Press,  230  pages.  $11.95. 
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spitefully  to  life,  determined  to  out- 
live his  enemy,  the  neighbor. 

Kevin  is  not  plagued  by  guilt,  or 
so  he  says.  "It's  a  pity  we've  been 
born  before  our  time,"  he  tells  his 
sister.  "In  a  few  hundred  years  in- 
cest will  be  as  common  as  ditch  wa- 
ter and  as  dull  too.  You  see,  when 
they  first  started  inbreeding  cattle, 
the  Holy  Marys  said  it  was  incest, 
that  it  was  against  God's  law.  But 
the  farmers  won  the  argument.  They 
said  they  were  breeding  the  best  to 
the  best."  But  while  neurosis  and 
superstition  leave  Kevin  unmoved, 
his  scientific  knowledge  has  given 
him  cause  for  worry.  Lately  he  has 
felt  a  pain  in  the  scrotum  after  sex 
with  Maureen.  Could  he  have  can- 
cer? (Religion  is  old-fashioned, 
therefore  contemptible,  but  cancer 
is  modern.)  His  worries  increase 
when  Maureen  tells  him  she  is  preg- 
nant. 

Kevin's  attempts  to  drag  home  a 
victim  for  Maureen  to  seduce  and 
then  charge  with  paternity  provide 
the  novel's  coarsest  and  most  gro- 
tesque humor.  Here  we  enter  a 
world  of  lewd  music-hall  jokes,  of 
shaggy  pub  stories  that  go  on  longer 
than  they  should  and  get  funnier 
as  they  do.  Without  giving  away  the 
punch  lines,  I'll  just  say  that  these 
chapters  treat  death,  even  at  its 
most  undeserved  and  undignified, 
as  part  of  the  ludicrous  comedy  of 
life,  and  make  it  no  less  pathetic 
for  that.  Throughout  Kevin's  futile 
and  increasingly  desperate  efforts  to 
procure  a  fall  guy,  Maureen  won't 
let  him  alone.  "I'm  dying  for  a  rub 
of  the  relic,"  she  insists,  pinning  him 
to  the  bed  between  funerals.  Kevin 
begins  to  think  the  whole  business 
may  have  been  a  bad  idea. 

Maureen's  problem  is  eventually 
solved,  but  in  the  process  Kevin 
sickens  of  their  earthy,  slovenly  life. 
Even  his  leisure  moments  provide 
no  variety — boozy  confabs  in  the 
pub  with  Festus  O'Flaherty,  the 
philandering  veterinarian,  who  tells 
him:  "Most  men  would  prefer  to 
be  seen  out  with  a  filly  in  the  eve- 
ning, but  they'd  prefer  to  spend  the 
night  with  a  heifer."  To  mortify  and 
cleanse  himself,  Kevin  decides,  he 
will  marry  Elizabeth  Quane,  the 
spinster  schoolteacher  who  just  hap- 


pens  to  own  a  nice  bit  of  land.  M 
ter  a  courtship  conducted  largely*1 
silence,  Elizabeth  accepts  him  irst 
manner  that  encourages  his  hopeil 
further  trials.   "We'll  enjoy  oL 
selves  all  the  more  when  we've  It- 
a  licence,"  she  says  when  he  wall 
to  kiss  her,  and  agrees  to  live 
his  house  only  on  condition  tl 
he  install  a  bidet.  Maureen  is  i 
pleased  by  this.  A  death  disru 
the  wedding. 

At  this  point,  about  halfu 
through  the  book,  McGinley  d< 
something  very  daring — he  bre; 
his  story  in  two,  and  bends  it  bi 
on  itself.  Elizabeth's  point  of  vi 
takes  over  the  novel.  Soon  twigg 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  take  a 
more  than  a  bidet  to  civilize  Ke 
and  Maureen,  she  goes  to  work 
the  marriage  in  her  own  way.  5 
is  hampered,  however,  by  her 
norance  of  all  the  clauses  in  i 
contract.  The  language  turns  spa 
and  more  delicate  as  the  sensiti 
reflective  schoolmistress  ponders  1 
lack  of  success.  In  one  sense,  t 
is  a  loss,  as  it's  hard  not  to  fee 
falling  off  and  thinning  out  fr< 
the  more  robust  earlier  section 
the  book.  But  as  Elizabeth's  int 
ligence  circles  in  on  Kevin  and  Mi 
reen's  secret,  the  tightening  gyre 
fear  alters  our  perception  of  Fc 
gage.  We  are  forced  to  consic 
Kevin  not  as  a  natural  animal  I 
a  civilized  member  of  the  outsi 
world — marriage  has  a  way  of  c 
ing  that — and  to  regard  his  new  1 
as  he  comes  to  see  it  himself.  Frc 
a  penance,  Elizabeth  evolves  intc 
blessing;  he  is  touched  by  her 
forts  to  understand  as  well  as  c 
mesticate  him,  although  Elizabs 
understands  both  too  much  and  r 
enough.  Her  faith  in  education, 
words,  is  a  frail  weapon  for  de 
ing  with  the  semisavage  Mauree 
but  the  course  that  Foggage  tak 
toward  its  close  demonstrates  h( 
powerful  words  can  be.  In  Time  A 
ter  Time,  a  remark  that  should  ha 
been  left  unspoken  puts  a  life 
mortal  danger.  In  one  terrible  see 
of  McGinley's  novel,  the  educat 
person's  dream  of  power  and  the  s 
perstitious  peasant's  fear  of  a  cui 
converge.  Looks  may  not  kill,  b 
words  can. 


Thomas  H.  Middleton 
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e  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  con- 
a  quotation  from  a  published  work, 
numbered  squares  in  the  diagram 
spond  to  the  numbered  blanks  un- 
he  words.  The  words  form  an 
(ic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
;  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor- 
>f  each  square  indicates  the  word 
ining  the  letter  to  be  entered  in 
ijmiare. 


ontest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
>th's  puzzle  appear  on  page  79. 
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lit,  consequence 


mint  with  brilliant 
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ir  leader,  Socialist 
iidate  tor  Presi- 
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essive  of  deep 
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If  his  flock  were  in  

(2  wds.:  Yeats.      2^3     72     13    160    133    157    127     61  105 
Had  of  Father  Gil- 
V) 


Dan  king,  husband 
Vlcmene 


136    184    137     40    155      86    209  79 


CLUES   WORDS  

O.  One   of  the  Ryukyus,  

scene  of  fierce  fight-  55    197    169     35      10    117  52 
ing  in  1945 

P.  Mollycoddle,  panty-  

waist,  creampuff  144     48    150    164    203     92     29    190  7 

Q.  Vigilant,  alert,  wide  

awake  (4  wds.)  45      11      58     67     83     30    123     89  12 

149    108  65 

R.  Small   bird    related  to  

the   creepers   and   tit-        60     93     39    182     95    121      26  2 
mice 

S.  Am.  theologian  and  

metaphysician  (1703  -         186    179       6    204    154    146  74 

58;  Freedom  of  the 

Will) 

T.  "Let  the  devil  wear  

black,  for  I'll  have  a         53    201    104    151    208  199 

suit  of   ,"  says 

Hamlet 

U.  Confuses   

34      42    110    126      25  101 

V.  Make   superficially  at-  

tractive  188    145    196     28     80     87  171 

W.  Most  comfortable;   

least  difficult  139    153    185      18       5     69  111 

X.  Wreck,  tin  lizzie,  buck-  

et  o'  bolts  107    132    181      66     82     23       1      56  115 
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Y.  N.  Am.  fish  resembling  

the  herring  16     44    109     71    138    143  200 

2.  Ibsen  play   

125    162     43     85     24  167 

Z1 .  Give  special  promi-  

nence  to  165    152    207    192     78     33     47     19  189 

Z2.  Slaughterhouse   

175     22     98    114     64     77     38  4 
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Rates:  Regular  Classified 

1  time    $1.50  per  word  per  insertion 

6  times  $1.35  per  word  per  insertion 

12  times  $1.20  per  word  per  insertion 

Classified  Display 

1  time  $100.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

6  times  $90.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

12  times  $80.00  per  column  inch  per  in- 
sertion 

There  is  a  10  word  minimum  for  all 
ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of 
a  new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Telephone  numbers  count  as 
two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes 
count  as  one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Har- 
per's and  send  directly  to  Harper's  Classi- 
fied, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

Thp  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first 
of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue 
date.  Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Alyssa  Garey, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

TRAVEL 

Why  travel  alone?  We  help  you  find  new 
friends,  travel  inexpensively.  Travel  Com- 
panion Exchange,  Box  833H,  Amityville, 
N.Y.  11701.  

T  Travel  with  Scholars 

I  Summer/Fall  1984  I 

|  □  15th  Oxford  Program:  28  courses  | 

|         in  the  .ins,  history,  literature  | 

I  □  Italy:  I  lorence  and  Tuscan) 

■  □  Greece:  Minoans  and  Mycenaeans 

I  □  Arthur's  Britain:  England,  Wales.  Brittany  I 

|  □  London:  screenplay  writing  | 

|  □  France  with  Robert  Bly:  troubadour  lore  | 


nee,  cave  art 

I     Send  this  coupon  with  name  and  address  to:  I 
|    Travel/Study  Dept.  13S,  University  of  | 
■    California  I  xtension,  2223  Fulton  St., 
Berkeley,  (  A  94720;  (415)  642-8840. 

I  UC  Berkeley  Extension 

^  Continuing  education  for  adults  j 

 VACATIONS  

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  information 
and  brochure  write  The  1  [awley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
Telephone  (406)  932-57;-   

GOURMET 

Nutty  peanut  butter  recipes.  For  pork,  beef, 
chicken,  more.  SfiSE  and  $4  to  PB  Ree- 
ipes,  POB  1802,  Evanston,  111.  60204. 
Old  Calabrian  recipes.  Complete  Italian 
dinner  menu.  Send  $3  to  Genella,  207 
Glendora,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90803. 


Eight  Tennessee  Reconstruction  Receipts 

including  Confederate  pudding,  spiced 
round,  stuffed  ham,  from  original  unpub- 
lished cookbook.  $4.50.  Receipts,  507 
Bellevue  Dr.  E.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37205. 

Delicious  Liqueurs!  Easy,  inexpensive.  Ten 
homemade  recipes;  only  $3.  H.  Alisch, 
Suite  450,  7305  Woodbine  Ave.,  Mark- 
ham,  Ontario,  Canada.  L3R3V7. 

 BOOKS  

Good  used  books— wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  liter- 
ature, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for 
listing  of  20,000  titles  &  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H.  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books.  2,000 
titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue:  Hamil- 
ton's, 98-52  Clapboard,  Danbury,  Conn. 
06810. 

Bookfinding  librarians  locate  any  subject 
or  title,  150,000  different  titles  in  stock, 
indexed  by  author,  subject,  and  title.  PAB, 
2917E  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401, 
or  (609)  344-1943. 

Fine  miniature  books.  Catalogue  $3.  Mosaic 
Press,  358  Oliver  #30,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45215. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Still  looking  for  a  book?  Free  search.  Write 
Pete  Sperling  Books,  Dept.  H,  Box  1766, 
Madison    Sq.    Station,    New   York,  N.Y. 

1015!).  

Mind  Your  Manners.  Old-fashioned  Brit- 
ish manners.  What  not  to  do  and  say. 
Send  $5.95  to  Wimsey  House,  Box  33182, 
Granada  Hills,  Calif.  91344. 

Mother-in-law  Repellent— Supply  limited! 
In  fact  non-existent.  As  are  the  Radar  Fly 
Swatter,  Animal  Skin  Toupees,  and  120 
other  outrageous  items  in  the  Ultimate 
Catalogue,  a  hilarious,  fully  illustrated 
mail-order  spoof.  Send  $3.95  to:  Ultimate 
Catalogue,  302-B  East  Jefferson  Blvd., 
Mishawaka,  Ind.  46545.  

Free  search  for  the  out-of-print  book 
you've  been  wanting.  Any  author,  any 
title.  No  obligation.  Frederick  W.  Arm- 
strong—Bookseller, 319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Ste- 
phen ville,  Tex.  76401. 
Old,  rare,  out-of-print  books.  Western 
Americana,  science,  technology,  medicine. 
Send  want  lists  for  free  search  today!  Ram- 
shorn  Booksearch,  219  Monte  Largo  Dr. 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87123. 

 LITERARY  INTEREST  

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 

Marye  Myers,  POB  1019,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91030-1019. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  1 

MERCHANDISE 


Name  and  address  rubber  stamp, 
Cole,  N.  16th  St.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 


Quarterly  color  brochure  features  antiqu 
modern  paperweights  for  sale  from  S40  0 


-inual  listing  and  other  ma 


Brass  rubbings— authentic  originals, 
79"  tall,  gold  on  black  velvet  papei 
alogue  $1,  refunded  first  purchase, 
water,  POB  415,  Richland,  Wash. 


REICHMAN  FIREPLACE  FURNISHIN 

Furnishing  fine  homes  with  beat 
hand  crafted  fireplace  equipmen 
over  25  years.  Send  stamped  sel 
dressed  envelope  for  free  folder 
Box  225C.  Greentown,  Pa  184; 


Zestron  ion  generators  have  a  total 
of  30  trillion  ions  per  second.  Have 
air  rich  in  negative  ions.  Free  inforrr 
Better  Health  Products,  POB  5998,  B 
da,  Md.  20814.  Visa,  Mastercard.  (301 
3365. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Jesus  Fictional!  Positive  proof  Flavit 
sephus  created  Jesus,  authored  C 
Booklet,  $3.  Vector,  Box  6215-H, 
vue,  Wash.  98007. 


History  computed.  Ninety  arithmeti 
incidences.  $3.  Accord,  Box  33374 
tur,  Ga.  30033. 


I 


Unique  guide  to  self-deliverance  for  dying  pe 
$11  p/p  Membership  (incls  newsletter)  $15 
profit 

Hemlock  Society,  P  0  Box  66218 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90066  Phone  (213)  391-11 


"Undress  for  Success"  autographed  fin 
tion.  $9.95  to  John  Robert  Molloy,  I 
Bend,  Ore.  97709. 


A  Dead  Sea  Scroll  cover-up?  Fact: 
more  than  thirty  years,  over  400  scro 
main  unpublished  and  withheld  from 
arly  study!  Booklet  $7:  Pal  Publishin; 
POB  2325-H,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  0142( 


Financial  independence  with  style— a 
lishing  insider's  fifty-page  confid 
memo  to  freelance  writers.  Frank,  sue 
constructive  advice  on  producing  and 
keting  feature  articles  for  national 
zines.  $6.95  to  Publications  Office,  \\ 
Woods  Press,  POB  9601,  Madison 
53715. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

l  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
s.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact- 
jooklet  and  free  manuscript  report, 
i  Press,  Dept.  HZA,  84  Fifth  Ave., 
'ork,  N.Y.  10011. 

ig  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
,ve  your  book  published,  promoted, 
jted.  Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2, 
;e  Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
0001.  

g,  research,  statistics— all  fields,  rea- 
>  rates.  Research  Service,  Box  30112, 
o,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289. 

ch  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from, 
jjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  cat- 
Custom  writings  also  available. 
ch,  11322  Idaho,  #206KA,  Los 
s,  Calif.  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

rewriting,  typing,  agent.  Expe- 
l  NYC  editor.  Diane  Raintree,  360 
st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
87.  

te,  imaginative  research.  Write  for 
Custom  Research,  Box  137,  Brad- 
•a.  16701. 

»ue  Research  $2.50  per  page!  You 
nention  this  ad  when  ordering  for 
ice.  Thousands  of  topics!  Catalogue, 
ademic  Writers,  Box  #1652,  Wash- 
D.C.  20013.  (202)  628-1030.  Mas- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


an  in  Singapore  provides  personal 
ig  for  unusual  and  exclusive  gifts 
le  crossroads  of  the  Orient.  All  price 
Write:  Personal  Shopper  Asia,  75 
d  Road,  Singapore  1128,  Rep.  of 
3re. 


ith  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  ZERO 
MIGRATION  the  cornerstone  of 
nmigration  policy  by  halting  illegal 
ation  completely,  and  by  reducing 
immigration  ( in-migration )  so  that 
'ear  it  does  not  exceed  emigration 
igration).  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
HURE.  NEGATIVE  POPULA- 
GROWTH,  INC.,  16  East  42nd  St., 
1042  (B-4),  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


IUSJNESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


lail-Order  Course.  How  to  get  rich 
ie.  Mellinger,  Dept.  M1023,  Wood- 
ills,  Calif.  91367. 


CRUISES 


the  world  by  freighter— at  S50  daily! 
lass  accommodations.  TravLtips  As- 
>n,  Box  188B1,  flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
'39-2400. 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


;$on  signature  to  $100,000!  Any  pur- 
Vrite:  Elite,  Box  206-HP,  East  Rock- 
N.Y.  11518. 

DVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 


icks  overseas:  plus  Australia!  Open- 
!13)  926-4355.  Report  $1.  Jobworld, 
Jl-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630. 


RECORDS  AND  TAPES 


Inspiration!  Motivation!  Individually  re- 
corded cassette  helping  achieve  your  ob- 
jective desires.  Rite  Recording,  POB  293, 
Odessa,  Tex.  79760. 

Relive  the  BWCA.  Prime  original  record- 
ings from  Minnesota  canoe  country.  Loons, 
herons,  bittern,  beaver,  warblers,  water, 
weather,  more.  No  human  sounds  intrude. 
Forty-minute  quality  stereo  cassette.  $9.50 
postpaid.  Audio/Camera,  Rt.  6,  Box  231  A, 
Bemidji,  Minn.  56601. 


COLLECES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


A  DOCTORATE  for  the 
FULL  TIME  PROFESSIONAL 


interrupting 
graduate  w 
For  tree  catalog. 


Prerequisites 


WALDEN  UNIVERSITY,  dept  aa 

607  Marquette  Ave.  #309  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

801  Anchor  Rd  Drive  Naples  FL  33940 


BURGLARY  PREVENTION 

Safeguard  your  home— protect  your  family 
and  property.  This  unique  book  details  all 
aspects  of  home  and  apartment  burglary 
prevention.  Eighteen  years  of  security  ex- 
perience. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
$10  to  Safeway,  Box  171,  Willard,  N.C. 

28478.  

 EDUCATION  

University  degrees!  Economical  home  study 
for  bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Presti- 
gious faculty  counsels  for  independent 
study  and  life  experience  credits.  Free 
proof-Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard), 
President,  Columbia  Pacific  University, 
1415  Third  Street,  Suite  F912,  San  Rafael, 
Calif.  94901;  Toll  Free:  (800)  227-1617,  Ext. 
480;  California:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 
Work,  family,  and  a  B.A.?  It  is  possible  in 
the  Adult  Degree  Program— one  of  the 
country's  oldest  external  degree  programs. 
Plan  your  independent  study  project  to  be 
completed  at  home  in  close  consultation 
with  your  professor.  Earn  fifteen  credits 
per  semester  toward  your  Bachelor's  De- 
gree. No  required  evening  or  weekend 
classes.  Adult  Degree  Program,  Box  99, 
Vermont  College,  Montpelier,  Vt.  05602. 
(802)  229-0522. 


Solution  to  the  December  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "New  Directions" 

Across:  1.  dan-se(us)e;  5.  uns(wep)t,  partial  anagram;  10.  anesthesia,  anagram; 
12.  so(f)t;  13.  l(i)stener,  partial  anagram;  15.  EN(FEE)(a)BLE;  16.  so-ow,  reversed; 
18.  ease(l  . .  .)s;  20.  (c)arson;  21.  v(i-l)est;  22.  un(wind)s,  sun  anagram; 
24.  switch,  two  meanings;  27.  (N)EAR(n)ED;  28.  dense,  anagram;  30.  rainwater, 
anagram;  32.  a-l(ew)ife;  33.  hied,  homophone;  34.  Volkswagen,  anagram;  35.  sno 
(anagram)-WED;  36.  s(k  .  .  .)ewer.  Down:  1.  du-enna  (reversal);  2.  a-v  .  .  .  -ower 
(anagram);  3.  waffle  i(anagram)-RON;  4.  un(w)(i)on;  6.  whOOen;  7.  senta,  hidden; 
8.  pinwale,  hidden  in  reverse;  9.  TARGE(anagram)-T;  11.  el-bowed;  14.  none-ntities 
(anagram);  16.  so(d  la)WN;  17.  evening,  two  meanings;  19.  (s)aline;  22.  U  ... 
-n(we)ave;  23.  (s)wallow(s);  25.  c(ann)on;  26.  her-der;  29.  (d)asks;  30.  risen, 
anagram;  31.  s(w)ank. 


Contest  Rules: 

Send  the  quotation,  the  number,  and 
the  title  of  the  work,  together  with  your 
name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic 
No.  13,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  January  8.  Send- 
ers of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  February  is- 
sue. Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
the  March  issue.  Winners  of  Double 
Acrostic  No.  1 1  are  Roy  R.  Abercrom- 
bie,  Augusta,  Georgia;  William  Donnel- 
ly, Berkeley,  California;  and  Eleanor 
Phoenix,  Boulder  City,  Nevada. 


Solution  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  12 

Something  strange  happens  when  human 
beings  enter  law  school.  .  .  .  Few  who 
are  exposed  recover.  John  and  Joan 
Jones  become  L.  Jonathan  or  J.  J.  Jones. 
They  exchange  their  jeans  and  jogging 
jackets  for  pin-striped  suits.  They  learn  a 
foreign  language  called  legalese. 

—[Ronald  L.  Goldfarb  and 
James  C]  Raymond:  Clear 
Understandings 
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PUZZLE 


Simple 
Addition 


by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

One  better  be  prepared  to  make  a  simple  addition  to 
the  answers  to  the  italicized  clues  so  that  they  can  be 
entered  in  the  diagram.  This  includes  applying  the 
technique  in  the  two  instances  where  nothing  appears  in 
the  answer. 

Clue  answers  include  one  proper  name  and  uncommon 
words  at  15A  and  19 A.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation 
of  a  clue  leads  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


1.  Labor  leader  in  plant  delay  (4) 

4.  Bony  tumors  could  make  a  mess,  too  (8) 

10.  Headgear  that  embraces  chic  (6,  two  words) 

12.  Fix  curl  (4) 

13.  It's  broken  down  to  be  used  for  barroom  chairs  (8) 

14.  Allowing  liquor  to  stimulate,  one  hears  (3) 

15.  Like  a  peacock  long  found  around  English  river  (8) 

16.  Become  intrusive  and  I've  become  upset  (6) 

17.  Border  on  an  overturned  container  (4) 

19.  Paper  maker  recycled  or  ruined  fir  (11) 

20.  Keys  said  to  be  for  peepholes  (6) 

21.  Use  up  dash  of  Angostura  in  unfinished  drink  (5) 
23.  Contrarily,  it's  no  good  to  be  smart  (5) 

25.  Yields  to  champions  without  end  (6) 

26.  Boxed  in,  starting  back  through  cul-de-sac  (5) 

27.  What  could  succeed  a  full  count — but  one  left  leaving  a 
former  prime  minister  (7) 

31.  Word  that  describes  nephews  (4) 

33.  Famous  rock  group's  leader  ignored  the  basics  of  music  (5) 

34.  What's  the  point  of  turning  crown  back  without  one  vic- 
tory (5) 

35.  Telling  why  I  get  rattled  (7) 

36.  Roman  date  limits  Italian  ultimately  with  refusals  (5) 

37.  "Inanely"  is  potentially  this!  (9) 


DOWN 


They  live  around  coral,  if  she's  not  mistaken  (9) 

One  who  bad-mouths,  I'll  bet,  is  slammed  (8) 

Group  song  which  "That  Daring  Young  Man  on  the 

ing  Trapeze"  works  with?  (5) 

Reluctant  to  lose  head  and  curse  (4) 

One  wastes  time  following  sailor's  stories  (11) 

Money-loving  nurse  (6) 

Spread  the  French  used  in  egg  sandwich  (4) 
Saw  being  filled  with  love  is  debatable  (4) 
Ski  pole  turned  in  New  England  slopes  around  edges — 
means  there's  not  much  to  figure  (10) 
During  high  teens,  energy  shifts  and  increases  (9) 
Resolved  sentence  and  spared  bum  (6) 
Make  public  alarm  about  initially  excessive  load  on  p 
(10,  two  words) 

Bachelor,  rotten,  conquered  (6) 
Democrat's  succeeding  .  .  .  that  is,  assuming  Reaga, 
pressed  (6) 

Madama  Butterfly?  She's  involved  with  a  GI  (6) 
Dog  could  become  ancient  with  time  (6) 
Grind  good  French  coffee  finally  (4) 
Female  often  gets  sick  initially  with  vapors  (4) 
Kegs,  and  two  thirds  of  what  could  be  used  to  make  tl 
up  (4) 

Small  amount  drunk  imbibes  quietly  (4) 
Guy  with  singular  corset  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Simple 
Addition,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  January  8.  Senders  of 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive 
a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed 


in  the  February  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
March  issue.  Winners  of  the  November  puzzle,  "A  Gam 
Chess,"  are  Tom  Hatten,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Susan  I 
rence,  New  York,  New  York;  and  John  Riley,  San  Ante 
Texas. 
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n  intimate  memoir, 

/  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 
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he  Reagan  Revolt  That  Wasn't 

ow  White  House  power  corrupts  ideology,  by  Herbert  Stein, 
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nly  if  it  can  find  a  candidate,  by  David  M.  Rubin. 

'he  Degradation  of  Work 
nd  the  Apotheosis  of  Art 

n  the  relation  between  cultural  decadence  and 
xmomic  decline,  by  Christopher  Lasch. 


And 
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>  H.  Lapham  on  things  to  come. 


The  new  '84  Ford  Tempo . 
Technology  never  felt  so  comfortable 


The  inside  story. 

Tempo's  interior  is  a 
a  >mputer-refined  a  apart- 
ment for  five.  Computer- 
designed  placement  <  >f 
seats,  door,  r<  »ofand  win- 
d(  »v\  areas  afford  maxi- 
mum space  efficiency 

Even  Tempo's  front- 
wheel-drive  c<  >nfigurat  i<  >n 
was  designed  to  provide 
more  interior  room.  Since 
there  is  no  drive  shaft, 
there  is  no  large  hump  to 
n  »b  valuable  fl<  k  >r  space. 
In  fact.  Temp  i  actually  has 
m«  n  e  rear  room  than  a 
Mercedes  3001).* 

F(  >r  driver's  c(  >nven  ience, 
controls  are  all  placed 


t — > 


within  easy  reach.  For 
added  ease,  wipers  and 
washer,  direct ionals,  high- 
beams  and  flash-to-pass 
are  located  on  the  steering 
column  itself. 

Technology  that  works 
for  you. 

Outside,  a  unique  aero- 
dynamic shape  channels 
the  wind  <  >ver  and  around 
Tempo  to  help  increase 
fuel  efficiency.  It  als<  > 
directs  the  airfl*  >w,  reduc- 
ing overall  lift  for 
impn  ived  stability  and 
directional  control. 

Its  front-wheel  drive 
del  ivers  all-weather 


traction,  while  its  four- 
wheel  independent  sus- 
pension provides  a 
smooth  ride. 

Plus,  Tempo  has  the 
world's  most  advanced 
automotive  computer,  the 
EEC-IV  It  processes  up  to 
250,000  commands  per 
second.  Coupled  with 
Tempo's  2300  HSC  (High 
Swirl  Combustion )  engine, 
you  get  quick  power 
response  from  a  standing 
start  and  at  cruising  speed. 

Best-built 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality  is 
Job  1,"  we  are  talking 


about  more  than  a 
commitment.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded  Ford 
makes  the  best-built  Amer- 
ican cars.  The  survey 
measured  owner-repc  >r  ted 
problems  during  the  first 
three  months  of  owner- 
ship of  1983  cars  designed 
and  built  in  the  U.S.  And 
that  commitment  con- 
tinues in  1984. 
"Based  i  »n  EPA  Intern  »r  Volume 
Index. 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford., 
lately? 
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The  Easy  Chair:  IN  THE  AMERICAN  GRAIN  Lewis  H.  Lapham 
Unveiling  a  new  magazine,  in  an  old  tradition. 
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\bout  Bulgarians  and  pedants,  and  phony  Indians. 


Politics:  CAN  THE  PEACE  GROUPS  MAKE  A  PRESIDENT?      David  M.  Rubin 

A  new  survey  shows  they  can't  even  find  a  candidate. 


Sports:  FIND  ME  A  WRITER     Wilfrid  Sheed 

Tales  of  drugs  and  God  have  taken  the  place  of  The  Game. 
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Worm's  Eye  View:  MARXIST  FOLLIES     Michael  A.  Ledeen  24 
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A  memoir  of  the  last  exit. 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  WORK  AND  THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  ART      Christopher  Lasch  40 

A  humanist  call  to  arms. 


THE  REAGAN  REVOLT  THAT  WASN'T      Herbert  Stein 

The  upswing  in  the  economy  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  White  House. 

46 

"AND"     William  H.  Gass 

A  meditation  on  the  most  familiar  connective. 

54 

Reconsiderations:  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  MONEY     L.  J.  Davis 

How  J.  P.  Morgan  saved  the  nation. 

62 

Dance:  AN  EXEMPLARY  LIFE     Lois  Draegin 

Edwin  Denby  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  civilized  men. 

65 

The  Movies:  THE  LYRIC  ODYSSEY  OF  ALAIN  TANNER     Todd  Gitlin 

A  translucent  passage  through  the  stations  of  self-estrangement. 

68 

Books:  BERLIN'S  MAUERKRANKHEIT     Suzanne  Gordon 

For  some  Berliners  the  Wall  has  become  an  obsession. 

72 
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Choose  one  of  these  five  sets  and  save  up  to  *305 

You  simph  agree  to  buy  4  books  within  the  next  two  vears. 
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The  Nine  Beethoven 
Symphonies  &  The  Five 
Piano  Concertos/Ashkenazy 

for  $19.95  (List  prices  total  $1 1 
Two.  of  the  most  celebrated  recordings  of 
Beethoven's  works.  Sir  Georg  Solti  con- 
ducts the  Chicago  Symphony  in  the  nine- 
record  set  of  Beethoven's  complete 
symphonies.  "A  glorious  musical  combus- 
tion' -Time.  In  collaboration  with  soloist 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy.  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  perform  Beethoven's  five  con- 
certos. "A  major  addition  to  the  Beethoven 
discography "-High  Fidelity.  Available  on 
13  records  or  X  cassettes. 


The  Compact  Edition  of 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 

for  $24.95  (Pub  price  $150) 
The  "most  complete,  most  scholarly  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  "-The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Through  photoreduction.  the  original 
1.3-volume  set  has  been  reproduced  in  this  two-vol- 
ume Compact  Edition.  A  Bausch  &  Lomb  magnify- 
ing glass  is  included. 


English  Monarchs 

fi  t  $21,95  (Pub  prices  total  $255  51 1) 
New  portraits  of  the  monarchs  who  shaped 
England's  early  history:  Edward  the  Confesso 
William  the  Conqueror:  Henry  II.  a  unifier  in , 
turbulent  era:  Edward  IV;  Richard  HI.  possibl 
neither  hunchbacked  nor  evil:  Henrv  VH,  the 
first  Tudor:  willful  Henry  VIII.  7  illustrated 
volumes. 


The  Story  of  Civilization  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 

for  $29.95  iPub  prices  total  $335.45) 


For  almost  half  a  century  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 
traced  the  continuity  of  world  history-the  religions 
and  philosophies,  the  political  and  economic  tides. 


the  arts  and  sciences,  the  customs  and  conquests- 
to  show  the  foundations  of  society  today.  A  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  exclusive  for  almost  of)  years,  the 
Durants'  illustrated  masterwork  is  history  come  alive. 


Remembrance  of 
Things  Past 

for  $12  (Pub  pri(  1  |7 
The  major  new  translation  of  Proust's  mas 
terpiece  that  combines  its  seven  parts  into 
three  elegant  volumes.  "An  extraordinary 
venture. ..brilliantlv  effected  at  last" 
-  The  St  w  York  Times  Book  Review. 


Facts  about  Membership.  As  a  member  you  will  receive  the 
Bapk-of-thc-Month  Club  Xeics*  15  times  a  year  (about  every 
3Va  weeks).  Even  issue  reviews  a  Selection  and  150  other 
books  that  we  call  Alternates,  which  are  carefully  chosen  by 
our  editors.  If  you  want  the  Selection,  do  nothing.  It  will  be 
shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  want  one  or  more  Alter- 
nates -or  no  book  at  all -indicate  your  decision  on  the  Reply 
Form  and  return  it  by  tin  specified  date.  Return  Privilege.  If 
the  News  is  delayed  and  you  receive  the  Selection  without 
having  had  10  days  to  notify  us.  you  may  return  it  for  credit  at 
our  expense.  Cancellations.  Membership  may  be  discontinued, 
either  by  you  or  by  the  Club,  at  an>  time  after  you  have 
bought  four  additional  books.  Join  today.  With  savings  and 
choices  like  these,  no  wonder  Book-of-the-Month  Club  is 
America's  Bookstore. 

BOOK  OF  TH  F-MONTH  CLUB 

Ament  a's  Bookstore"  since  192(i. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Inc..  Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania  17012  A67 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  send  me  the  set  I  have  checked  at  left,  billing  me  for 
the  appropriate  amount,  plus  shipping  and  handling  charges 
I  agree  to  buy  four  books  during  the  next  two  years.  A  ship- 
ping and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 


Check  one  box  only 
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962.  English 
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1  L'.S  pnces.  Outside  the  I  S  prices  are  generally  higher 


Nineteen  Eighty-Four 


Just  as  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia 
has  come  to  represent  an  ideal 
community,  so  George  Orwell's  1984 
has  become  a  chilling  synonym  for 
despair  about  our  future. 

1984  is  a  story  not  of  good  people 
against  bad,  but  of  government  against 
people.  It  tells  of  a  joyless  world  where 
the  state  is  omnipotent  and  malevolent, 
where  its  citizens  are  brainwashed  into 
subjugation,  and  where  technology  is 
used  to  facilitate  oppression. 

It  is  ironic  that  Orwell's  name  is 
associated  with  the  very  kind  of 
tyranny  he  wrote  against.  Irony  aside, 
what  of  prophecy?  Now  that  Orwell's 
famous  year  is  upon  us,  how  close  are 
we  to  the  society  he  described?  Has  the 
Orwellian  world  arrived? 

Whatever  merits  1984  has  as  literature, 
the  book  has  failed  at  prophecy— at  least 
in  one  important  respect.  Orwell  was 
wrong  about  technology .  Technology  has 
not  enslaved  us.  It  has  freed  us. 

Orwell  wrote  at  a  time  when  computers 
filled  large  rooms.  Only  an  army  of 
experts  could  operate  them.  Only 
governments  could  afford  them.  If 
information  were  power,  then  only 
government  would  have  the  power  the 
computer  offered. 

What  Orwell  did  not  foresee  was  that 
information  eventually  could  be  stored 
on  a  chip  smaller  than  a  baby's 
fingernail.  Like  ordinary  beach  sand, 
chips  are  made  principally  of 


silicon— one  of  the  earth's  most 
abundant  elements.  That  the  chip  has 
made  the  computer  so  widespread 
removes  the  fears  coming  from  Orwell's 
belief  that  the  power  of  the  computer 
would  rest  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  an 
elite  few.  Thanks  to  the  electronic 
microchip  and  the  technology  that 
brought  it  into  being,  1984  has  not 
become  1984. 

The  electronic  chip  has  put  the  power 
of  the  computer  at  the  fingertips  of 
virtually  anyone  who  wants  to  expand 
the  scope  and  clarity  of  his  thinking. 
Because  the  chip  increases  our  choices, 
it  ensures  individuality. 

Just  as  the  industrial  revolution  freed 
society  from  the  crushing  weight  of 
physical  labor,  so  the  information 
revolution  spawned  by  the  chip  has 
relieved  us  of  tedious  mental  labor. 

Like  any  other  tool,  technology  can  be 
used  for  many  purposes.  It  all  depends  on 
the  people  using  it.  Contrary  to  Orwell's 
worst  fears,  people  have  been  using  this 
technology  to  improve  our  lives.  And  at 
the  same  time  they  have  endeavored  just  as 
hard  to  protect  us  from  its  misuse. 
Computers  are  made  with  passwords  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access,  and  privacy 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced. 
That's  something  Orwell  overlooked. 

Orwell's  writings  may  still  haunt  us. 
but  his  infamous  year  no  longer  can.  We 
have  the  vitality  of  the  human  spirit  to 
thank  for  that. 
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The  Third  World  (Cont.) 


In  his  attempted  "rebuttal"  of  my 
article  on  the  Third  World  ["We 
Are  Told  We  Must  Have  More  of 
the  Disease,"  Harper's,  December] 
former  Jamaican  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Manley  provides  a  textbook 
example  of  how  to  argue  when 
you  have  nothing  concrete  to  say: 
(1)  assume  an  air  of  moral  and/ or 
intellectual  superiority,  (2)  make  up 
things  to  attribute  to  your  oppo- 
nent, so  that  you  will  have  some- 
thing you  can  rebut,  and  (3)  use 
the  word  "simplistic,"  which  re- 
quires neither  evidence  nor  logic. 

First,  the  moral  superiority. 
Mr.  Manley  refers  to  my  "despi- 
cably dishonest"  references  to 
Julius  Nyerere,  but  offers  neither 
example,  evidence,  analysis,  nor 
even  an  alternative  account  of  what- 
ever it  is  that  is  supposedly  false. 

Then  the  intellectual  superiority: 
My  conclusions  are  "unforgivably 
superficial,"  according  to  Manley. 
You  can't  get  more  superior  than 
that,  though  you  could  get  more 
specific. 

The  real  heart  of  Manley's  "re- 
buttal" are  the  things  I  am  supposed 
to  have  said  or  meant — but  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  my  writings. 
He  repeatedly  tells  us  what  "Mr. 
Sowell  will  undoubtedly  argue,"  what 
"Mr.  Sowell  will  doubtless  tell  us," 
but  remarkably  little  of  what  I 
actually  said  in  black  and  white. 
Instead  there  are  fictitious  claims 
that  I  use  Hong  Kong  as  a  model 
for  "nation  building"  (indeed,  "a 
model  for  all  seasons,"  according  to 
Manley),  and  that  I  use  "racial 
stock"  as  my  explanation  of  eco- 
nomic differences.  I  have  written 
against  "racial  stock"  theories  for 
more  than  a  decade,  including  in 
The  Economics  and  Politics  of  Race, 
from  which  my  Harper's  article  was 
excerpted.  There  is  of  course  no  rea- 
son why  Manley  should  know  this, 
any  more  than  there  is  any  reason 
why  he  should  make  things  up 
when  he  doesn't  know. 

The  closest  Michael  Manley  comes 
to  actually  saying  something  con- 
crete of  his  own  is  his  assertion  that 
"the  imperial  process  is  associated 
with,  if  not  the  cause  of,  vast  dif- 
ferences in  wealth  between  the 
conqueror  and  the  conquered."  But, 
even  with  an  escape  hatch  built  in, 


this  statement  simply  will  not  stand 
up  to  any  hard  facts. 

Poverty  and  international  disparit 
in  income  preceded  conquest  and  is  ! 
greatest  in  those  parts  of  the  Third 
World  least  touched  by  the  imperial 
ists.  Nor  is  this  unique  to  our  timej 
It  was  precisely  those  parts  of  Brit- 
ain not  conquered  by  the  Roman 
Empire — Scotland  and  Ireland — thai 
remained  for  centuries  far  behind 
in  economic  development,  until  theyi 
too  eventually  became  part  of  the  j 
United  Kingdom. 

The  notion  that  either  the  capita: 
or  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
West  depends  upon  the  Third  Worl(j 
will  not  stand  the  slightest  contact  j 
with  evidence — and  Manley  wisely 
avoids  any  such  contact.  When 
the  British  Empire  was  at  its  zenith| 
around  World  War  I,  more  British  1 
capital  was  invested  in  the  United 
States  than  in  all  of  Africa  or  all 
of  Asia  outside  Australia.  The  Frenj 
had  more  trade  with  little  Belgium 
than  with  all  its  far-flung  African  » 
empire.  Germany's  trade  with  its 
colonies  was  less  than  one  percent 
of  its  exports. 

There  is  much  less  to  Manley's 
arguments  than  meets  the  eye.  Jama 
cans  learned  that  the  hard  way, 
but  they  learned  it  well  enough  to 
vote  him  out  of  office  before  he 
completely  ruined  the  country. 

Thomas  Sowi 
Hoover  Institut 
Stanford,  C<i 


Correcti 


In  my  article  "Who's  Who  in 
Gurus"  in  the  November  issue  of 
Harper's,  I  erroneously  attributed 
to  Swami  Satchidananda  a  chain- 
smoking habit  and  excessive  con- 
sumption of  coffee.  Swami  Satchi- 
dananda does  not  smoke.  Indeed, 
he  continually  preaches  against  situ 
ing  and  has  helped  many  to  give 
up  the  habit.  Moreover,  he  disap 
proves  of  and  does  not  engage  in 
coffee  drinking  except  on  an  occe 
sional  basis.  Though  I  relied  on 
apparently  reputable  sources  for  m 
information,  I  was  not  able  to  rea 
the  Swami  for  comment,  and  I  re-j 
gret  these  errors.  No  disrespect  to  i 
teachings  was  intended. 

Dennis  Bar^i 
Pittsburgh,  I 


. .  nothing  else 
quite  like  it  on  the 
American  scene. ' ' 

— Irving  Kristol 


The  White  House  gets  it  .  .  .  so  do  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress  .  .  .  and  you  should  too,  that  is  .  .  . 

.  .  .  if  you'd  love  to  give  a  hot  foot  to  the  likes  of  General 
Jaruzelski  .  .  .  the  entire  Politburo  .  .  .  Betty  Friedan,  Ralph 
Nader,  and  Billy  Graham  .  .  .  Tip  O'Neill  and  Howard 
Baker  .  .  .  and  every  posturing,  pompous,  Third-World 
diplomat  .  .  .  and  then  watch  what  happens. 

.  .  .  if  you  want  the  very  best  writing  of  such  luminaries  as 
Tom  Wolfe,  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  Ben  J.  Wattenberg, 
Ernest  van  den  Haag.  Tom  Bethell,  George  Will,  Hugh 
Kenner.  Michael  Novak,  Taki,  Walter  E.  Williams,  and  the 
Spectator's  founder  and  editor-in-chief,  syndicated  columnist 
R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr. 

.  .  .  if  you're  interested  in  knowing  the  gut.  history-chang- 
ing issues  of  the  day  months  in  advance  of  their  making  the 
national  press  and  network  news. 

For  example,  long  before  the  P.R.  firm  of  Reagan,  Regan, 
Kemp,  Roth  and  Stockman  stuck  the  electorate's  toe  in  the 
hot  socket  of  Supply-Side  Economics,  the  scheme's  big 
daddy,  George  Gilder,  was  discussing  it  in  depth  in  the  pages 
of  The  American  Spectator.  Long  before  "Yellow  Rain"  in 
Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  hit  the  front  pages  and  editorial 
columns,  Spectator  readers  were  experts  on  the  subject.  The 
liveliest,  nastiest  debate  on  Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  Cambodia  took  place  in  these  pages  between  William 
Shawcross  and  Henry  Kissinger's  chief  researcher.  And 
Margaret  Thatcher's  high  male-hormone  count  was  openly 
discussed  long  before  the  Falklands  crisis. 

In  short.  The  American  Spectator  is  where  the  action  is! 
And  you're  invited  to  get  in  on  it  and  savor  it! 

What  they  say: 

The  Washington  Post:  " .  .  .  Washington's  new  in" 
magazine." 

Time  Magazine:  " .  .  .  a  (monthly)  40-page  compendium  of 
essays,  satires,  diatribes  as  well  as  acid-etched  reviews  of 
books,  movies,  and  saloons  (recent  recommendation:  Delisa's 
Bungalow  Beer  Garden  in  South  St.  Louis}.  The  Spectator's 
list  of  contributors  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  American 
Right  and  Center.  Among  them  are  Buckley,  Public  Interest 
co-editor  Irving  Kristol,  Harvard  Government  Professor 
James  Q.  Wilson,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  social 
theorist  Sidney  Hook." 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


IN  THE  AMERICAN 

GRAIN  

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Unveiling  a  new  magazine,  in  an  old  tradition. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  On  the 
first  page  of  the  first  issue  of 
Harper's  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, set  before  the  public  in 
June  of  1850  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
annum,  declared  the  intention  of  the 
publishers  to  bring  "within  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  an  immense  amount  of  use- 
ful and  entertaining  reading  mat- 
ter, to  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  and  expense  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  in  which  it 
originally  appears,  they  have  hither- 
to had  no  access." 

A  few  pages  later,  under  the  ru 
brie  "A  Word  at  the  Start,"  the 
publishers  further  elaborated  their 
purpose  in  comfortable  Victorian 
prose: 

"The  Weekly  and  Daily  Journals 
of  England,  France,  and  America, 
abound  in  the  most  brilliant  con- 
tributions in  every  department  of 
intellectual  effort.  The  current  of  Po- 
litical Events,  in  an  age  of  unexam- 
pled political  activity,  can  be  traced 
only  through  their  columns.  Scien- 
tific discovery,  Mechanical  inven- 
tions, the  creations  of  Fine  Art,  the 
Orations  of  Statesmen,  all  the  varied 
intellectual  movements  of  this  most 
stirring  and  productive  age,  find 
their  only  record  upon  these  multi- 
plied and  ephemeral  pages. 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  that 
all  these  sources  of  instruction  and 
of  interest  should  be  accessible  to 
any  considerable  number  even  of 
the  reading  public,  much  less  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  should  have  any  opportuni- 
ty of  becoming  familiar  with  them. 
They  are  scattered  through  scores 
and  hundreds  of  magazines  and 
journals,  intermingled  with  much 
that  is  of  merely  local  and  transient 


interest,  and  are  thus  hopelessly  ex- 
cluded from  the  knowledge  and  the 
reach  of  readers  at  large. 

"The  Publishers  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  intend  to  remedy 
this  evil.  .  .  ." 

After  saying  that  they  would  also 
take  within  their  compass  the  re- 
views edited  by  dickens  in  England, 
macaulay  in  Scotland,  and  lamar- 
tine  in  France,  the  publishers  as- 
sure their  readers  that  by  a  "careful, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  use  of 
these  appliances"  they  can  present  a 
Monthly  Compendium"  that  no  one 
who  has  "the  slightest  desire  for 
keeping  himself  informed  .  .  .  would 
willingly  be  without." 

The  date  of  the  new  magazine's 
publication  coincided  with  the  mid- 
point of  the  two  decades  that 
Charles  and  Mary  Beard  subse- 
quently described,  in  The  Rise  of 
American  Civilization,  as  "the  most 
changeful,  most  creative,  most  spir- 
ited epoch  between  the  founding  of 
the  colonies  and  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  America  in 
1850  was  in  the  throes  of  a  huge 
shifting  of  social  and  economic 
forces  no  less  violent  than  the  trans- 
formations at  work  in  the  decade  of 
the  1980s.  Between  1840  and  1860 
the  old  agrarian  and  mercantile  ar- 
rangements gave  way  to  the  cap- 
italist economy  rising  on  the  engines 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
country  turned  on  its  axis,  the  cur- 
rents of  power  and  trade  beginning 
to  run  east  and  west  instead  of  north 
and  south.  Drifting  on  the  surface 
of  events,  the  politicians  did  their 
best  to  pretend  that  the  familiar  or- 
der was  still  safely  in  place,  that 
Cotton  was  still  king  and  slavery 
the  will  of  Providence.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  remained  in 


the  hands  of  the  Jacksonian  Dem-| 
ocrats  opposed  to  the  tariff,  a^ub-j 
lie  debt,  and  a  national  bank.  An 
late  as  1854,  the  same  year  thai 
Emerson  confessed  that  he  did  noil 
know  whether  freedom  or  slaver)! 
would  be  abolished,  a  combina-l 
tion  of  southern  planters  put  for-i 
ward  the  Ostend  Manifesto  toutinJ 
the  American  seizure  of  Cuba  fronl 
Spain. 

Behind  the  agrarian  fagade  of  arl 
America  now  portrayed,  falsely,  a<| 
an  idyllic  scene  on  a  postcard,  noth-I 
ing  was  static,  nothing  was  safe.  ThJ 
builders  of  factories  and  railroad*! 
were  revising  the  lines  of  commui 
nication  as  well  as  the  distribution! 
of  wealth.  Everywhere  in  the  coun 
try  the  inventors  to  whom  Marl 
Twain  referred  as  "the  makers  of  th< 
earth  after  God"  were  busy  tinkering 
with  the  roots  of  things.  In  the  dec 
ade  prior  to  Lincoln's  election,  th( 
production  of  northern  industry  al 
most  doubled  in  value;  during  thi 
same  period  in  the  southern  state 
the  production  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton 
and  tobacco  showed  an  increase  o 
less  than  25  percent.  By  1859  north 
ern  manufacture  yielded  an  annua 
return  of  $1,900,000,000,  whil> 
southern  agriculture  yielded  onh 
$204,000,000.  All  that  remained  tj 
be  discussed  in  the  1850s  wa 
whether  the  political  revolution  im 
plicit  in  the  arithmetic  would  tak> 
place  as  an  act  of  peace  or  wai 
Relatively  few  people  could  con 
ceive  of  what  might  happen  on  j 
summer  afternoon  at  Gettysburg 
they  talked  instead  about  the  ne\ 
proposal  for  a  "central  park"  i 
New  York  City,  about  the  sprin 
fashions  tending  toward  "an  orm 
mental  elegance  of  the  middle  ages, 
about  the  new  record  for  a  tran: 
Atlantic  crossing  (ten  days,  four  an 
a  half  hours)  made  by  the  Amei 
ican  steamer  Pacific. 

The  railroads  opened  the  newl 
minted  cities  of  the  Middle  We: 
to  eastern  ports  and  eastern  capita 
trade  no  longer  depended  on  th 
Mississippi  and  the  customs  off 
cials  at  New  Orleans.  When  the  fee 
eral  government  in  1850  took  ii 
first  census  of  the  foreign  born, 
found  nearly  1,000,000  Irishme 
among  the  fugitives  from  Europea 
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j  mine  and  the  revolutions  of  1848; 
n  years  later  the  number  had  in- 
eased  to  1,500,000.  During  the 

j  me  decade  nearly  1,000,000  Ger- 
ans,  paying  $10  for  the  steerage 

j  re,  landed  in  New  York  and 
)rked  their  way  west  to  Cincinnati, 
eveland,  Sandusky,  Terre  Haute, 
.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  The  new 
chnologies  conspired  with  the  im- 


migrant recruits  to  let  loose  the 
turbulent  energies  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic order.  New  England  shipping 
interests  during  the  middle  period 
captured  much  of  the  China  and 
India  trades,  and  by  1861,  when  the 
romantic  gentlemen  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  hope  of  making  time 
stand  still,  the  northern  states  al- 


ready had  cast  the  nets  of  commer- 
cial empire. 


If  i  mention  these  matters  at 
some  length,  it  is  to  draw  the  par- 
allel between  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  last 
decades  of  the  twentieth  and  to  sug- 
gest that  at  both  points  in  time  the 
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circumstances  of  the  reader  bear 
useful  comparison.  To  the  "multi- 
plied and  ephemeral  pages'*  of  the 
periodical  literature  the  contempo- 
rary media  have  added  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  visual  images;  book 
publishers  now  contribute  45,000 
new  titles  a  year;  Within  even  the 
narrowest  of  scientific  disciplines  the 
number  of  journals  can  be  counted 
in  the  hundreds.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  modern  reader  stands  in 
as  much  need  of  a  syllabus  as  did 
his  beleaguered  ancestor,  the  new 
Harper's  monthly  magazine,  sched- 
uled to  appear  on  the  newsstands 
next  month  under  the  date  of 
March  1984,  will  offer  an  analo- 
gous synopticon  of  fact  and  opinion. 
The  Victorian  publishers  produced 
a  first  issue  of  144  octavo  pages,  in 
double  columns  of  8-point  type. 
Accepting  the  shift  of  sensibility 
that  accustoms  the  modern  reader 
to  the  techniques  of  film,  the  new 
magazine  will  deal  in  shorter  forms 
and  juxtaposition  of  images.  Its 
principal  functions  will  be  three: 

1.  To  provide  a  genuinely  na- 
tional forum  open  to  a  genuinely 
national  debate.  At  the  moment  the 
only  audible  debate  in  the  United 
States  takes  place  on  the  op-ed 
pages  of  maybe  three  or  four  news- 
papers. 

The  newspaper  conversation  nev- 
er achieves  critical  mass  because  of 
the  limited  space  and  because  the 
argument  trails  off  over  a  period  of 
days  into  the  obscurity  of  the  letters 
column.  Harper's  every  month  will 
present  a  forum  on  a  topical  subject 
(the  schools,  men  and  women,  ra- 
cial discrimination,  crime,  the  me- 
dia, disarmament,  etc.)  and  invite 
correspondence,  either  written  or 
oral,  from  people  both  famous  and 
not  so  famous.  Not  only  will  they 
represent  different  political  attitudes 
but  they  will  also  bring  to  bear  the 
thinking  of  the  commercial  and  sci- 
entific as  well  as  the  literary  and 
diplomatic  sectors  of  opinion. 

2.  To  present  a  useful  and  con- 
venient summary  (what  the  maga- 
zine's progenitors  would  have  called 
a  "compendium")  of  the  ideas  and 
trends  at  large  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  abroad.  With  this 
function  in  mind  Harper's  will  pub- 


lish an  "Index,"  a  summary,  and 
an  "Annotation."  The  Index  will 
consist  of  a  single  page  of  statistics, 
probably  forty-five  in  number,  col- 
lected Irom  diverse  but  verifiable 
sources  (reports,  tables,  lists,  an- 
nual statements,  bulletins,  abstracts, 
etc.),  which,  when  taken  together, 
should  provide  a  kind  of  sounding 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  list 
might  note,  for  example,  statistics 
for  a  recent  thirty-day  period  con- 
cerning the  number  of  tons  of  oil 
spilled  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
price  of  cocaine  in  Los  Angeles;  the 
number  of  politicians  indicted  in 
Massachusetts;  the  number  of  pat- 
ents applied  for  in  Washington;  the 
tons  of  shipping  clearing  a  Chi- 
nese port ;  the  number  of  novels  pub- 
lished in  which  the  hero  is  a  sex- 
ually dispossessed  English  profes- 
sor living  in  a  Middle  Western 
university  town.  If  the  indicators 
could  be  perfectly  balanced  in  any 
one  month,  half  of  the  numbers 
would  show  a  positive  sign  (patents 
applied  for)  and  half  would  reflect 
a  negative  sign  (politicians  indicted); 
half  would  refer  to  a  foreign  event 
(the  shipping  in  the  Pearl  River) 
and  half  to  an  American  phenom- 
enon (the  cocaine  traffic  in  Beverly 
Hills).  The  Index  is  intended  to  give 
the  reader  a  concrete  sense  of  the 
world's  complexity,  beauty,  contra- 
diction, and  size. 

The  summary  compounds  and  ex- 
tends the  same  principle,  but  with 
texts  of  varying  length  (none  longer 
than  1,000  words)  across  a  span  of 
twenty  folio  pages  in  10-point  type. 
Under  this  heading  the  editors  will 
include  readings  from  "the  un- 
bounded treasures  of  the  Periodical 
Literature  of  the  present  day"  (e.g., 
Le  Monde,  The  New  York  Times. 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
The  Wilson  Quarterly,  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  W, 
The  Spectator,  etc.)  as  well  as  pas- 
sages from  current  books,  speeches, 
newsletters,  abstracts,  memoranda, 
and  miscellaneous  forms  of  govern- 
ment testimony.  Together  with  these 
texts  Harper's  will  also  publish  rep- 
resentative drawings,  cartoons,  post- 
ers, graphs,  and  maps.  About  25 
percent  of  the  summary  will  consist 
of  original  writing  commissioned  by 


the  editors  to  establish  the  contexjl 

of  a  presiding  sensibility  w£hoJ 
which  the  whole  might  seem  toil 
much  of  a  random  miscellany.  A  J 
with  the  Index,  the  summary  seek! 
to  provide  the  reader  not  with  J 
regurgitation  of  the  news  but  witll 
an  indication  of  what  is  being  sakl 
and  done  in  places  to  which  he  ol 
she  does  not  have  access. 

The  Annotation  is  a  historian'! 
device  applied  to  a  contemporarlj 
document.  This  being  a  literate  bJ 
not  a  literary  society,  we  live  amonH 
pieces  of  paper  of  all  kinds  (conll 
tracts,  hospital  bills,  newspaper  stolj 
ries,  letters,  insurance  claims,  policH 
reports,  tax  forms)  that  often  real 
main  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  Linl 
ear  B.  In  an  effort  to  render  thl 
modern  world  more  intelligible  m 
not  more  plausible,  the  editors  will 
assign  these  documents  to  indivicM 
uals  capable  of  explicating  the  textsP 
The  hospital  bill,  for  instancel 
might  be  annotated  by  a  physician! 
a  Soviet  diktat  by  a  Russian  scholl 
ar,  the  Reagan  administration's  cod  I 
of  omerta  by  a  First  Amendment 
lawyer.  The  object  of  the  Annotal 
tion  is  not  to  make  easy  jokes  aboul 
the  fatuity  of  this  or  that  bureau! 
cracy  but  rather  to  make  clear  thl 
meaning  of  language  too  often  use< 
like  paint,  to  conceal  the  cracks  ii 
the  plaster  of  the  thought. 

3.  To  publish  at  least  once  a  yeai 
in  each  of  several  areas  of  concern 
an  article  or  essay  likely  to  have  som 
effect  on  the  national  discourse 
These  pieces  might  take  variou 
forms  ("Essay,"  "Report,"  or  "Re 
view"),  but  if  the  editors  can  con 
centrate  their  attention  on  a  fe\ 
manuscripts  that  will  bear  examina 
tion  under  the  most  stringent  criteri 
for  both  style  and  substance  the 
ought  to  be  able  to  present  the  read 
er  with  texts  deserving  of  his  or  he 
time  and  attention. 

Although  fairly  radical  in  thei 
forms,  the  changes  in  the  magazine' 
structure  seem  to  me  consistent  witl 
its  traditional  purpose.  The  revision 
had  occurred  to  me  before  I  stum 
bled  across  the  publisher's  explana 
tions  in  Volume  I,  Number  1.  Th 
similarity  of  intent  I  interprets 
(conveniently)  as  an  auspicious  sign 
From  its  inception  Harper's  has  un 
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All  The  Fire, 
Fury  And  Passion 
Of  Beethoven 
Is  Yours  To 
Audition  FREE 
FOR  10  DAYS 

THE  COMPLETE  SET 

OF  NINE 
|  BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONIES 


ONLY 


$9.98 


It's  your  introduction  to  The  International  Preview  Society — 
the  classical  music  club  with  NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY. 


i  Obligation  To  Buy  Future  Offerings 

This  remarkable  $9.98  offer  is  our  way  of 
roducing  you  to  an  outstanding  music  club 
h  never  any  obligation  to  buy.  You'll  have 
opportunity  to  select  exciting  single  or 
ilti-record/cassette  collections  approx- 
ately  every  four  weeks  in  our  exclusive 
:view  Magazine.  Each  issue  highlights 
4ain  Selection. ..plus  an  impressive  array 
alternate  selections  (most  available  on 
isettes). 

u  Choose  Only  The  Music  You  Want 

If  you'd  like  to  preview  the  Main  Selec- 
n,  you  need  do  nothing.  We'll  send  it  au- 
natically.  But  if  you'd  prefer  an  alternate 
ection  or  none  at  all,  just  mail  back  the 
eview  Notification  Card— enclosed  with 
S  magazine— by  the  specified  date.  You'll 
A'ays  have  at  least  10  days  to  decide 
lether  you  want  to  exercise  your  free  pre- 
:w  privileges.  Should  you  ever  have  less 
in  10  days,  you  will  receive  full  credit  for 
urned  merchandise. 

!gular  Savings  To  35%  Off  List  Prices 

As  a  Society  member,  you  always  enjoy  up 
35%  off  suggested  retail  prices  on  all 
ulti-record  sets.  Plus,  our  Half-Price 
)nus  Plan  means  that  for  every  regular 
ember  purchase  you  make,  you  may 
oose  a  Bonus  album  for  only  half  of  the 
embers'  already-low  club  price!  That 
lounts  to  savings  of  more  than  55%!  A 
stage  and  handling  charge  (plus  applicable 
les  tax)  is  added  to  all  shipments. 


FREE  10-Day  Audition  Privileges 

You'll  always  have  10  days  to  preview  a 
selection  at  home — absolutely  free.  And  re- 
member, unlike  most  other  record  clubs, 
there's  never  any  obligation  to  buy. 

Highest  Quality  Recordings 

All  selections  are  on  RCA,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  London,  and  Philips — the 
world-renowned  labels  most  respected  by 
music  lovers  and  performers  alike. 


I  can't  think  of  a  more 
economical  way  to  build  a 


library  today  than  through 
The  International  Preview 
Society.  And  what  better 
way  to  begin  than  with  these  superior  per- 
formances of  the  Beethoven  Symphonies  by 
Karl  Bdhm  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. —  Martin  Bookspan,  noted  music 
critic  and  contributing  editor  to 
The  International  Preview  Society. 


Mail  Today!  Send  No  Money  Now! 


,  FREE  HOME  AUDITION  REQUEST 

The  International  Preview  Society 
P.O.  Box  91406  •  Indianapolis,  IN  46291 

YES!  Please  send  me.  for  my  free  audition,  the  "'Beethoven— Nine 
Symphonies"  set.  and  my  bonus  album  to  keep,  free  and  without 
obligation.  I  may  return  "Beethoven— Nine  Symphonies"  after 
lOdaysandowe  nothing  .  or  keep  it  for  only  $9  98  plus  a  postage/ 
handling  charge  (sales  tax  where  applicable).  I  will  also  receive, 
approximately  every  four  weeks,  free  preview  privileges  of  the 
finest  classical  recordings.  Of  course,  1  may  cancel  at  any  time. 

Please  send  all  selections  on: 

□  LPs  (R05040/R05156)  □  Cassettes  (C05040/C05 156) 


FREE  BONUS 


[he 


,  he. I 


pun  within  10  days  — 
BEETHOVEN'S  VIO 
LIN  CONCERTO,  per 
formedbyChristianFerras 
andtheBerlinPhilharmon- 
ic  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Herheri  von  Karajan 


Address 

Apt  No 

C.ly 

Slate 

Zip 

telephone  No  (Area  Code  l 

Have  you  bought  anything  else  by  mail  in:  1  las 

Only  new  members  eligible  Offer  limited  to  the  co 
membership  per  household  NOTE-  All  application 
we  reserve  the  right  to  require  additional  tnformati 

6  months   □  year   □  never 

[meeting  48  states.  Limit  one 
s  are  subject  to  review,  and 
n  or  reject  any  application 
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dertaken  to  inform  its  readers  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  political,  lit- 
erary, cultural,  and  scientific  affairs 
— to  deal,  in  brief,  with  what  used 
to  be  called  the  "general  interest." 
The  general  interest  also  happens 
to  be  the  public  or  er  r:  ion  interest, 
and  lately  it  has  become  an  object 
of  scorn.  Even  to  propose  something 
so  gauche  as  a  generalization  in- 
vites the  witticisms  of  specialists 
who  prefer  the  safety  of  easily  iden- 
tifiable markets,  of  technical  jargon, 
of  footnotes  and  polls. 


■  Barper's  has  survived  for  134 
LjJI  years  because  it  has  shifted 
Tj  its  emphasis  to  meet  the 
I  I  shifting  perception  of  its  au- 
dience. Originally  a  thesaurus  of 
salient  fact  and  opinion,  Harper's 
in  the  1880s  and  1890s  became  a 
more  self-consciously  literary  mag- 
azine, publishing  the  travel  writing 
of  Henry  James  as  well  as  the  draw- 
ings of  Winslow  Homer  and  the 
novels  of  George  Du  Maurier.  This 
genteel  mode  of  expression  was  an- 
other casualty  of  the  Great  War,  and 
in  1920,  under  a  new  editor,  Har- 
per's became  a  journal  of  formida- 
ble argument,  hospitable  to  the  writ- 
ting  of  Bertrand  Russell,  Albert 
Jay  Nock,  and  H.G.  Wells.  In  the 
1930s,  again  with  a  new  editor,  the 
magazine  acquired  a  political  cast  of 
mind,  preoccupied  with  matters  of 
government  policy,  the  consequences 
of  the  New  Deal,  the  conduct  of 
the  Second  World  War,  and  the 
dialectics  of  the  Pax  Americana. 
Under  a  succession  of  editors  in 
the  1960s  and  the  1970s  Harper's 
reflected  the  vogue  for  what  was 
known  as  "the  new  journalism";  a 
good  many  of  its  writers  believed 
themselves  keepers  of  the  nation's 
conscience. 

In  1984,  the  new  journalism 
seems  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  the 
Conestoga  wagons  on  which  the  ear- 
ly issues  of  Harper's  went  west  from 
Independence,  Missouri,  with  the 
dreams  of  gold  and  apple  orchards. 
The  magazine  addresses  a  world  in 
which  nothing  can  be  boxed  off,  not 
even  by  an  enterprising  journalist 
with  a  talent  for  adjectives.  By  now 
it  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that 


we  live  in  an  interdependent  world, 
but  few  people  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  what  that  means.  It  means, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  Is- 
rael that  played  midwife  to  the 
birth  of  OPEC,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  obli- 
gated to  seed  the  White  House  gar- 
den with  anti-aircraft  missiles,  that 
a  discussion  of  the  predicament  of 
the  American  automobile  business 
might  properly  begin  not  only  with 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1860  but  also  with  the  events  of  the 
same  year  leading  to  the  Meiji  Res- 
toration in  Japan. 

Over  the  last  twelve  months 
God  knows  how  many  committees, 
study  groups,  and  presidential  task 
forces  have  contemplated,  usually 
with  pious  mumbling,  the  sadness 
of  American  education.  Everybody 
demands  more  and  better  educa- 
tion, but  of  what,  exactly,  does  a 
better  education  consist?  Is  it  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  or  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  liquid  oxygen?  To  study 
the  history  of  the  Christian  West  or 
the  history  of  the  Muslim  East?  To 
know  the  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare or  Aaron  Spelling? 

If  Harper's  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion as  a  barometer  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  weather  of  the  times, 
then  it  must  become  a  means  of  in- 
terpretation, a  drawing  together  of 
increasingly  diffuse  elements.  So  am- 
bitious a  proposition  assumes  the 
complicity  of  a  reader  willing  to 
concede  that  for  the  time  being  it 
is  enough  to  assemble  the  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  and  try  to  figure  out 
what  goes  with  what. 

Although  logistically  complex, 
the  invasion  of  Grenada  conformed 
to  the  specifications  of  old-fashioned 
melodrama.  The  more  subtle  stories 
(the  dynamics  of  revolution  in  the 
Third  World,  the  likelihood  of  col- 
lapse in  the  international  banking 
system)  require  a  talent  for  putting 
things  in  context.  It  isn't  a  matter 
of  discovering  the  secret  that  no- 
body knows  (the  identity  of  Deep 
Throat  or  the  whereabouts  of  Jim- 
my Hoffa's  corpse)  but  rather  of 
placing  what  everybody  knows  into 
a  coherent  sequence. 

Harper's  undertakes  to  ask  ques- 


tions, not  to  provide  ready-mac 
answers,  to  say,  in  effect,  look  i 
this,  see  how  much  more  beautifi 
and  strange  and  full  of  possibilit 
is  the  world  than  can  be  imagine 
by  the  mythographers  at  Time  c 
NBC. 

The  oddly  narrowing  effect  of  tl 
big  media  has  been  remarked  upci 
by  critics  of  all  political  denomin; 
tions.  They  notice  that  somehow  tr 
larger  and  more  expensive  the  teel 
nique  the  smaller  and  poorer  tl 
meaning.  Partly  this  is  because  s 
much  of  the  media  has  become  a 
institutional  Wizard  of  Oz.  The  fun 
tionaries  who  operate  the  machine! 
come  to  imagine  that  they  alreac 
know  all  the  answers  worth  knov 
ing,  and  they  tend  to  choose  tl 
texts  and  photographs  that  confir 
their  worst  suspicions  of  the  worl 
The  editors  of  Harper's  assume  the 
know  a  good  deal  less  than  a  1< 
of  other  people  not  confined  to  tl 
editorial  cloisters  of  New  York  ar 
Washington.  They  proceed  on  tl 
premise  that  it  is  their  business 
open  things  out,  not  to  wrap  the: 
neatly  up. 

What  so  annoys  people  about  tl 
media  is  not  its  rudeness  or  i 
stupidity  but  its  sanctimony.  Ma 
be  they  do  it  unwittingly,  but  tl 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tl 
fourth  estate  too  often  exude  tl 
condescension  habitual  among  tl 
minor  English  nobility  and  tl 
maitres  d'hotel  in  newly  arrive 
French  restaurants.  They  presun 
to  tell  people  what  to  say  about  tl 
season's  newest  book,  how  to  b 
have  in  the  presence  of  mone| 
what  thoughts  to  think  while  drih 
ing  chilled  white  wine  on  the  bead 
at  Acapulco,  what  moral  attitude  jj 
adopt  in  a  discussion  about  abortici 
or  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Some  rea> 
ers  apparently  welcome  this  sort 
thing,  and  they  expect  their  mag 
zines  to  clothe  them  with  opinio 
in  the  way  that  Halston  or  Bloor 
ingdale's  dresses  them  for  the  opei 
The  readers  of  Harper's,  I  suspe< 
always  belonged  to  a  differe 
crowd.  They  strike  me  as  the  kii 
of  people  who  would  rather  ha 
the  tools  to  work  the  Americ; 
grain  into  a  knowledge  of  their  ov 
making. 
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There  is  a  lock, 

five  blocks  long  and  six  stories  high. 
Come  find  the  key. 

Crossing  the  Distance 


A path  between  two  seas,  dreamed  of 
for  centuries.  The  result:  a  modern 
day  Noahs  Ark  where  endangered 
species  thrive.  A  look  at  teapots  that  fly. 
A  talk  with  the  lady  who  flew  with  Lucky 
Lindy.  And  a  trip  from  Moscow  with 
three  Siberian  tigers. 

All  this  and  a  world  more  awaits  you 
in  "Crossing  the  Distance".*  the  second 
in  a  series  of  Smithsonian  World  tele- 
vision specials  on  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  February  15th. 

5NITHSQNIAN  WORLD 

A  PBS  Television  Series  funded  by 
the  James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation. 
Co-produced  by  WETA,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Now,  get  a  magnificent  Luciano 
Pavarotti  boxed  set  of  3  records  or 
3  cassettes  at  half  price -just  $12.95 
plus  shipping  and  handling— 
as  your  introduction  to 
GREAT  PERFORMERS 


For  over  20  years  now, 
critics  and  conductors  alike  have 
been  exhausting  their  vocabulary  of 
musical  superlatives  in  an  effort  to  describe  the 
overwhelming  talent  of  one  man -LUCIANO 
PAVAROTTI 

I  li>  notes  have  been  called  "perfectly  matched 
pearls."  His  voice  "one  of  those  freaks  of  nature  that  comes 
rarely  in  a  hundred  years." 

There  is  hardly  an  accolade  imaginable  which 
Pavarotti  has  not  earned.  And  so  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
his  most  thrilling  recorded  performances  be  gathered 
together  in  the  introductory  boxed  set  of  GREAT  PER- 
FORMERS-Time -Life  Music's  collection  of  the  legend- 
ary musical  performances  of  the  20th  century. 

In  this  introductory  boxed  set  you  can  enjoy  the  full 
dramatic  and  vocal  range  of  perhaps  the  greatest  tenor  of 
all  time.  From  Rossini's  lively  yet  tender  Stabat  Mater  to 
Donizetti's  touching  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  From  Verdi's 
vibrant  Rigoletto  (Questa  o  quella,  La  donna  e  mobile)  to 
the  beloved  tenor  arias  of  Tbsca,  La  Boherne,  Madarna 
Butterfly,  and  Pagliacci.  And  through  it  all  you'll  discover 
again  and  again  why  The  New  York  Times  wrote  "Bravis- 
simo  is  not  good  enough  for  such  singing.  How  about 
Pavarottissimo?" 


Partial  listing  only  Actual  boxed 
sets  contain  many  additional  sele 


PERUVIAN 

PAC.ANINI:  Violin  Concerto  No  1; 
Caprice  No.  24.  STRAVINSKY: 
Suite  Italienne.  VIVALDI: 
"Winter"  from  The  Four  Seasons. 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Trio  in 
A  Minor  BRAHMS:  Violin 
Concerto  in  D  Major. 
KREISLER:  Recitativo  and 
Scherzo  Cappriccio. 


.  1983  TIME  LIFE  HOOKS  INC 


Time-Life  Music  541 N.  Fairbanks  Court,  Chicago,  IL  60611 


RAM  PAL 

TELEMANN:  Suite  in  A 
BACH:  Flute  Sonata  in  E 
Major.  VIVALDI:  Flute  C 
in  D  Major.  HANDEL:  Fl 
Sonata  in  B  Minor.  MOZ. 
Flute  Concerto  No.  2;  Am 
C  Major  for  Flute  and  Or 
POULENC:  Flute  Sonata 
RAVEL:  Habanera.  DEB 
Syrinx  .  and  many  more. 


Ai  j  Price  . . .  Bravo! 


ill,  this  magnificent  album  can  be  yours  now  at  just  half 
I  rice,  as  our  way  of  introducing  you  to  GREAT  PER- 
!  an  incomparable  collection  that  brings  you  the  most 
I  Dimances  of  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  immortal  virtuosos, 
j  IERRE  RAM  PAL,  French  flutist  par  excellence,  per- 
I  iding  works  by  Telemann,  Bach,  Mozart.  Vivaldi.  Han 
I  jssy.  Subtle,  playful,  intense,  or  tender-  Rampal 
I  3  brought  him  world  acclaim. 

(  PERI-MAN  will  astound  you  with  music 

itic  exclaimed  "sings  in  the  ear  and  shakes  the 

lgs  his  formidable  grace  and  command  to 

avinskv,  Brahms,  Kreisler,  Vivaldi,  and 


4 


ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN,  the  world's  most 
pianist,  regales  you  with  rhapsodic  performances 
'olonaise  No.  6,  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto  No.  L 
'  Chopin's  melodic  mazurkas  and  waltzes,  as 
loven's  brilliant  'Appassionata"  Sonata. 
S  SEGOVIA,  most  distinguished  guitarist  of  our 
orms  works  by  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  the  Guitar 
.  1  in  D  Major  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  romantic 
by  Francisco  Tarrega,  and  other  selections  that 
itonishing  virtuosity. 

iCHA  HEIFETZ  .  PABLO  CASALS  .  MSTISLA V 
iVICH    VLADIMIR  HOROWITZ  MARIA 
JiTURO  TOSC ANINI    and  HERBERT  VON  KARA 

all -and  all  available  to  you  now  through  GREAT  PER- 

s  the  stature  of  these  artists  and  peerless  quality  of  their 
•s,  each  record  or  cassette  has  been  meticulously  recorded 
faithful  reproduction  of  every  note  and  nuance.  And  each 
s  a  custom -crafted  library  edition  case  with  gilt  stamping 
ily  commissioned  pen-and-ink  illustration  on  the  cover. 


HEIFETZ 

Scottish  Fantasy.  PRO 
:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2. 
5VEN:  Violin  Sonata 
'mance  No.  L  MOZART: 
ento  in  E  Flat  Major. 
I:  Dance  of  the  Goblins. 
'-KORSAKOV:  Flight  of 
blebee.  DEBUSSY: 
d  with  the  Flaxen  Hair. 
LPassacaglia.BACH: 
lo.  2  .  and  many  more. 


SEGOVIA 

CASTELNUI  )V< )  TEDESCt ) 
Guitar  Concerto  No  L  J.S.  BACH: 
Gavotte  (from  Partita  No.  3); 
Courante  (trom  Suite  No.  3):  Cha- 
conne  (from  Partita  No.  2).  SOR: 
Minuet  in  E  Major.  TARREGA: 
Recuerdos  de  la  Alhambra 
RODRIGO:  Fandango  GRAN 
ADOS:  Tonadilla.  ALBENIZ: 
Leyenda.  PONCE:  Sonata  Mexi- 
cana.  VILLA  LOBOS:  Prelude 
No.  3  .  and  main'  more. 


Build  your  own  personal  collection  of 
GREAT  PERFORMERS 
with  Custom  Subscription  today. 

Now.  you  arc  invited  to  choose  the  recordings  you  want— with  all 
the  benefits  of  our  unique  Custom  Subscription  plan. 
1.  You'll  receive  only  the  recordings  you  personally 
request.  For  your  convenience  in  making  your  selec- 
tion, a  complete  list  will  be  provided  with  Pavarotti.  (Or 
if  you  prefer,  you  may  receive  the  recordings  as  selected 
by  the  editors  of  Time-Life  MUSIC.) 

2.  Each  boxed  set  comes  with  a  10-day  free-audition 
privilege. 

3.  Your  introduction  to  GREAT  PERFORMERS,  Pavarotti, 
is  only  $12.95  plus  shipping  and  handling.  That's  a  50% 
discount  off  the  regular  price.  Future  boxed  sets  of  3 

records  or  3  cassettes  cost  $26.95  plus  shipping  and 
handling. 

4.  With  each  boxed  set  you'll  also  receive  a  beautiful 
24-page  soft-cover  book  featuring  biographies  of  the 
performers,  interesting  photographs,  and  notes  on 
the  performances. 

5.  A  sturdy  Time-Life  Music  tote  bag  is  yours 
■^       FREE  with  purchase  of  Pavarotti. 

6.  The  book.  The  Music  Makers— a  $35  value— is  yours 
FREE  when  you  purchase  your  third  boxed  set.  This 
264-page  hard-cover  book  includes  1000  biographies  of 
composers,  conductors,  singers,  and  musicians  plus  more 
than  600  paintings,  photographs,  and  drawings. 

To  qualify  for  all  the  benefits  of  this  Custom  Subscription 
and  to  audition  Pavarotti  free  for 
10 days  without  obligation  -  act  now! 
Simply  return  the  coupon  or  call 
Toll  Free  1-800-621-8200. 
(In  Illinois:  1-800-972-8302.) 
VISA®  and  MasterCard '" 
accepted. 


TIME 


LIFE 


MUSIC 


MUSIC 


Half  Price  Introductory  Offer 
-Plus  Free  Gift  If  You  Act  Now- 

Time-Life  Music,  541 N.  Fairbanks  Court,  Chicago,  IL  60611 

Bravo!  Please  send  me  Luciano  Pavarotti  to  start  my  GREAT  I'ERl't  >RMERS  col- 
lection at  a  special  Mrr  savings.  1  understand  that  1  will  receive  my  FREE  tote  bag 
when  my  $12.95  half-price  payment  for  Pavarotti  is  received  Each  additional  boxed 
set  of  3  records  or  3  cassettes  will  cost  just  $2<S.9.r>  plus  shipping  and  handling;  each 
comes  for  10  days  free  audition;  no  minimum  purchase  is  required;  and  I  may  cancel 
at  any  time  Future  boxed  sets  of  my  choice  will  be  shipped  one  about  every  other 
month  If  1  decide  not  to  buy  Pavarotti,  1  will  return  it  within  10  days  and  be  under  no 
further  obligation. 

I  I  I  prefer  to  receive  I  I  1  prefer  Dolby®-encoded 
I  1  premium  quality  records.    I  1  cassettes. 


City,  State,  Zip  

All  orders  subject  to  approval. 

Send  no  money  Just  mail  this  coupon  today 


GOULASH 


The  most  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  foreign  presence  in 
Nicaragua  has  not  been  Cu- 
ban, Soviet,  Mexi  :an,  or  Ven- 
ezuelan, but  Bulgarian.  The  Bul- 
garians have  seemingly  put  their  fin- 
gers in  everything.  Statistics  on  the 
total  number  of  Bulgarians  in  Nica- 
ragua and  iheir  activities  have  not 
been  divulged,  but  announcements 
of  Bulgaria's  participation  in  various 
types  of  projects  are  common.  For 
example,  Bulgaria  is  helping  to  build 
a  deep-water  port  on  the  Caribbean 
coast  that  supposedly  will  be  the 
largest  in  Central  America.  Bulgaria 
is  also  involved  in  the  development 
of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Even  a 
local  basketball  coach  reported  get- 
ting tips  from  a  Bulgarian  "sports 
specialist." 

The  Nicaraguan  government  has 
purchased  everything  from  machin- 
ery for  a  ketchup  factory  to  a  water- 
cooled  computer  main-frame  from 
Bulgaria.  There  is  also  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Bulgarian  consumer  goods 
in  Nicaraguan  markets.  Perla,  now 
the  most  common  brand  of  tooth- 
paste in  the  country,  is  Bulgarian. 
The  independent  Nicaraguan  news- 
paper, La  Prensa,  reported  recently 
on  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  food, 
"Bulgarian  Gerbers."  (Gerber  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  of  Fremont,  Michigan, 
provided  virtually  all  baby  food  in 
Nicaragua,  via  their  Costa  Rican 
distributor,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  became  impossible  to  ob- 
tain payment  in  dollars  for  their 
mushed  peas.  Nicaraguans  now  use 
"Gerber"  as  a  generic  name  for 
baby  food,  and  Gerber  Products, 
U.S.A.,  says  these  Gerbers  have  no 
connection  with  their  baby  food.) 

Recent  economic  difficulties  in 
Nicaragua  have  led  to  periodic 
shortages  of  such  staples  as  corn, 
bread,  milk  meat,  and  cooking  oil. 
However,  slate-run  supermarkets 
are  full  of  Bulgarian  canned  peaches 
and  fruit  preserves  (strawberry, 
raspberry,  plum,  cherry,  and  fig). 
Why  does  a  Central  American  coun- 
try that  produces  an  abundance  of 
tropical  fruit  and  is  in  dire  financial 


shape  spend  scarce  foreign  exchange 
on  Bulgarian  canned  peaches? 

Bulgaria's  incentive  is  partially 
monetary.  Trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  at  roughly  65  million 
dollars.  Rumors  in  Managua  sug- 
gest, with  some  validity,  that  so- 
cialist countries  have  quietly  urged 
Nicaragua  to  retain  its  traditional 
Western  export  markets,  but  to 
switch  their  import  markets  to  so- 
cialist countries,  which  are  pressed 
for  hard  foreign  exchange.  (It  should 
be  noted,  though,  that  U.S.-Bulgar- 
ian  trade,  amounting  to  $120  million 
annually,  also  helps  ease  Sofia's  hard- 
currency  shortage.)  Bulgaria  may 
be  capitalizing  on  the  Nicaraguan 
market  to  unload  unmarketable 
merchandise.  Where  else,  for  exam- 
ple, can  Bulgaria  sell  its  Gerbers 
(which,  according  to  a  Gerber  Prod- 
ucts, U.S.A.,  spokesman,  "taste  ter- 
rible")? Foreign  exchange  is  also 
earned  by  having  at  least  some  Bul- 
garian advisers  paid  in  dollars  and 
by  providing  such  services  as  mar- 
keting all  of  Nicaragua's  tobacco. 

Bulgaria,  however,  has  offered 
extensive  credit  on  lenient  terms 
and  provided  some  donations.  True, 
credit  has  been  for  the  purchase 
of  Bulgarian  goods,  and  donations 
have  been  in  kind,  not  in  cash,  but 
assistance  has  been  at  levels  high 
enough  to  suggest  that  more  than  a 
profit  motive  is  involved  in  Bulga- 
ria's presence  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  government 
claims  that  Bulgarian  assistance  is 
yet  another  example  of  socialist  sol- 
idarity. Numerous  Bulgarian  jokes 
making  the  rounds  in  Nicaragua  are 
more  skeptical.  One  example:  after 
working  for  some  time  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  Bulgarian  adviser  began  to 
yearn  for  the  food  of  his  native 
country.  He  went  from  restaurant  to 
restaurant  asking  for  goulash,  only 
to  receive  the  same  replv:  "We  have 
chicken,  pork,  beef,  fish,  shrimp, 
and  lobster,  but  no  goulash."  When 
he  returned  home,  his  boss  asked 
about  his  impressions  of  Nicaragua. 
"Very  backward,"  the  adviser  said. 
"They  eat  like  we  ate  twenty  years 
ago." 

Forrest  D.  Colburn 

Forrest  D.  Colburn  teaches  political  sci- 
ence at  Florida  International  University. 


SMOKI  SCREEN   .  ]] 

Each  August  hundreds  of  whid 
men,  women,  and  children  ill 
Prescott,  Arizona,  paint  theii 
bodies  brown,  dress  up  in  Inn 
dian  garb,  and  arrange  themselvel 
on  what  looks  like  an  Indian  villagifl 
movie  set.  The  rhythmic  beat  o| 
tom-toms  accompanies  unintelligil 
ble  chanting  as  the  pseudo-Indianfj 
imitate  sacred  Native  American  cerl 
emonies  before  a  sellout  crowd  o| 
5,000  spectators.  These  are  thi 
Smoki  People,  whose  snake  dancl 
is  a  top  tourist  attraction — and  thl 
cause  of  deep  resentment  and  misi 
trust  among  the  Indians  whose  tral 
ditions  are  being  mimicked  fo 
money. 

Smoki  started  in  1921  as  a  but 
lesque  of  the  Hopi  snake  dance  b; 
Prescott  businessmen.  It  has  growi 
into  a  semisecret  organization  o 
over  300  members  (including  U.S 
senator  Barry  Goldwater),  who  cai 
be  identified  by  small  tattooed  dot 
on  their  left  hands.  It  bills  itself  a 
a  "tribe"  of  non-Indians  dedicatet 
to  preserving  and  interpreting  Amer 
ican  Indian  culture.  Smokis  say  thei 
performances  are  meticulously  re 
searched  (primarily  through  oh 
government  reports  from  the  no\ 
extinct  Bureau  of  Ethnology)  s< 
that  what  spectators  see  is  as  "au 
thentic"  as  anything  off  the  reser 
vations. 

Native  Americans  laugh  at  th 
claim  of  authenticity.  One  Indiai 
who  saw  the  Smoki  pageant  says 
"I  was  laughing  and  angry  at  tto 
same  time.  I  couldn't  conceive  o 
people  foreign  to  my  people  doin; 
this.  It  is  an  insult.  Here  are  whiti 
people  trying  to  respect  what  i 
really,  really  sacred.  There's  no  wa; 
they  can." 

But  the  Smokis  try.  In  the  proces 
they  have  culled  more  cultural  ele 
ments  from  the  Hopis  than  an; 
other  tribe.  Their  name  is  derive< 
from  Moqui,  what  the  Spanish  use< 
to  call  the  Hopis.  The  insignia  tha 
graces  Smoki  brochures  is,  with  mi 
nor  changes,  a  pattern  the  Hopi 
call  Father  Sun.  The  snake  dano 
that  made  Smoki  famous  is  part  o 
a  Hopi  prayer  for  rain. 
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I  All  done,  Smokis  insist,  to  pre- 
I  :rve  a  folklore  that  otherwise  might 
j  e.  They  spend  hours  researching, 
•acticing,  and  preparing  the  cos- 
imes  and  set  for  an  annual  show 
;at  nets  more  than  $20,000. 

Hopi  Caleb  Johnson,  a  Presby- 
rian  minister,  isn't  impressed.  "It's 
e  business  way.  They  do  what- 
'er  they  want,  then  find  all  the 
ght  justifications  for  it,"  he  says, 
em  Taylor,  a  Prescott  professor, 
:ys,  "The  whole  conflict  is  one  of 
;ople  with  good  intentions  failing 

see  how  offensive  [these  inten- 
3ns]  are  to  Indians."  Some  Smokis 
ier  a  more  plausible  motivation: 
e  camaraderie  of  the  group  and 
e  excitement  of  dancing  out  in 
ont  of  a  crowd,  shrouded  in  an- 
lymity.  A  book  authorized  by  the 
noki  talks  about  the  beat  of  tom- 
■ms  "arousing  the  spirit  of  the 
ivage  that  lies  not  far  beneath  the 
irface  of  civilization  in  us  all." 

Whatever  the  reason,  Native 
mericans  regret  that  Smokis  refuse 
i  respect  the  Indians'  right  to  their 
m  traditions.  Ceremonies  are  a 
tcred  and  integral  part  of  Hopi 
:e.  They  must  be  performed  ac- 
)rding  to  a  calendar  by  priests 
idowed  with  divine  authority,  and 
•e  defined  by  a  Hopi  as  "high  con- 
:ntrations  of  deep  meditation  for 
ie  goodness  of  the  world." 

The  Hopi  elders  say  they  have 
id  difficulty  drawing  any  attention 
•  their  concerns.  For  example,  the 
ily  space  Prescott's  newspaper  has 
;voted  to  the  Indians'  side  has 
sen  in  its  letters-to-the-editor  col- 
mns.  Some  people  I  called  for  this 
ory  refused  to  talk  on  the  record 
scause  they  said  they  feared  reper- 
assions  from  influential  Smokis. 

Some  Smoki  People  acknowledge 
ie  Indians'  point.  Eino  Jacobson, 
state  appeals  court  judge  who  was 
tnoki  chief  during  a  meeting  with 
ie  Hopis  in  1980,  said  he  believed 
tat  the  Smoki  should  stop  doing 
)me  dances.  But  not  the  snake 
ance.  "Our  position  is  that  the 
moki  People  have  been  perform- 
ig  this  type  of  dance  so  long,  it 

not  the  Hopi  dance,"  he  says, 
lomentarily  ignoring  all  the  Smoki 
iaims  of  authenticity. 

Going  to  court  has  not  been  ruled 


out,  but  a  Hopi  lawyer  says  his 
people  would  consider  it  profane 
because  the  issue  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  question  of  ownership.  The 
snake  priests  own  the  ceremony  and 
they  feel  the  Smoki  People  have 
stolen  it.  Settling  that  in  court  would 
be  like  trying  to  prove  a  copyright 
or  patent  with  no  physical  evidence, 
and  testimony  on  the  esoteric  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  priesthood 
would  be  blasphemous. 

Smoki  undoubtedly  will  continue, 
but  not  because  of  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  preserving  Native  Amer- 
ican culture.  Smoki,  as  Jacobson  ad- 
mits, is  preserving  itself.  Another 
Smoki  says,  "It  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Indians." 

Kris  Finn 

Kris  Finn  is  a  writer  who  lives  in  Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 

TEACHERS'  TESTS 


Doris  green,  a  seventh-grade 
teacher  in  Akron,  Ohio,  is 
twenty-nine.  She  has  taught 
for  six  years.  She  is  proud  of 
her  work  and  serves  it  conscientious- 
ly. "I'm  a  good  teacher,  I  think," 
she  says.  "Anyway,  I  like  the  kids, 
and  that's  what  it's  all  about,  isn't 
it?" 

In  her  home  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Doris  Green  was  moved  casu- 
ally through  the  full  program  of 
state  teacher-training  requirements 
at  Newark  State  College  (now  Kean 
College).  Taking  the  complete  bat- 
tery of  prescribed  courses,  she  re- 
ceived all  of  the  required  grades: 
an  A  in  Educational  Psychology, 
course  number  3501  ("This  course 
considers  cognition,  motivation,  tests 
and  measurements.  .  .  .");  an  A 
in  Educational  Psychology,  4501 
("Group  Dynamics  .  .  .  ,  Group 
Function,  Group  Structure,  Com- 
munication, Means  of  Observing, 
Group  Information.  .  .  .");  an  A  in 
Creative  Techniques;  an  A  in  Health 
Education,  4333  ("Alcohol  and 
Narcotics  Education");  and  wound 
up  with  a  B  plus  in  Language  Arts. 
With  these  suitably  accomplished, 
she  topped  the  list  with  eight  of  the 
ten  courses  offered  in  Reading  Ed- 
ucation. 


Among  these,  the  course  she  en- 
joyed most  was  Reading  Education, 
4103.  "We  worked  on  the  relation 
of  intonation  to  meaning,"  she  ex- 
plains, "which  is  something  I  had 
never  thought  of  before.  I  guess  this 
is  what  makes  education  so  ex- 
citing; it  opens  up  so  many  new 
worlds." 

Doris  Green  graduated  from  her 
teacher-training  program  with  a 
near  A  average.  After  a  one-semes- 
ter practice-teaching  period,  she  re- 
ceived her  $13,300-a-year  position 
within  three  months  of  graduation. 

Armand  Forestier,  the  thirty- 
three-year-old  schoolmaster  of  a 
three-room  school  in  Arcy-sur-Aube, 
a  French  town  ninety  miles  west  of 
Paris,  followed  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent road. 

After  graduating  from  the  lycee, 
M.  Forestier  entered  university,  im- 
mersing himself  in  a  six-year  pro- 
gram of  French  history,  French  lit- 
terature,  and  Romance  philology, 
two  years  of  philosophy,  and  a  well- 
balanced  science  program  combining 
six  years  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Upon  satisfactory  qualification  in 
these  subjects,  he  was  given  the  final 
written  and  oral  tests  that,  when 
sustained,  allowed  him  to  apply  for 
a  teaching  position  at  the  primary 
level.  So  difficult  is  this  examina- 
tion that  in  a  recent  test  given  to 
4,781  candidates,  only  681  passed. 
Of  those  who  failed,  most  were 
stopped  by  the  meticulous  demands 
of  an  avalanche  of  required  com- 
positions on  abstruse  historical  and 
philosophical  problems,  some  of 
which  required  as  long  as  seven 
hours  to  complete.  Even  so,  the 
French  Ministry  of  Education  re- 
mains cavalier.  It  refuses  to  lower 
standards.  There  is  no  need  to  do 
so.  French  academic  morale  remains 
vigorous;  Forestier's  students  regard 
him  with  a  mixture  of  politeness, 
distance,  respect,  and  admiration. 
Each  year  the  ministry  has  more 
teaching  applicants  than  it  can  con- 
sider. It  solves  the  problem  with 
frugal  Gallic  reasoning.  It  simply 
chooses  the  best.      pierre  Szamek 

Dr.  Pierre  Szamek  is  a  writer  and  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  who  lives  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey. 
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CAN  THE  PEACE  GROUPS 
MAKE  A  PRESIDENT? 


by  David  M.  Rubin 

A  new  survey  shows  they  can't  even  agree  on  a  candidate. 


As  the  antinuclear  move- 
ment continues  its  winter 
political  offensive  under  the 
protective  cover  of  ABC's 
The  Day  After,  movement  strate- 
gists are  nervously  anticipating  a 
secord  day  after — Wednesday,  No- 
vember 7,  1984.  On  that  day  the 
press  will  anoint  the  power  brokers 
embraced  by  the  electorate,  and 
the  antinuclear  people  want  to  be 
among  them.  They  remember  the 
chill  that  swept  the  liberal  commu- 
nity in  November  1980  when  the 
apparent  strength  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority and  the  conservative  Political 
Action  Committees  (pacs)  was  first 
extolled.  No  discussion  of  social 
welfare  programs,  national  defense, 
or  "family"  issues  could  begin  where 
it  had  the  day  before.  Viguerie,  Fal- 
well,  Dolan,  Helms — the  new  agen- 
da-setters had  arrived.  To  that  end 
some  important  branches  of  the 
movement  have  thrown  aside  the 
disguise  of  nonpartisanship  and 
have  entered  the  campaign  with 
sleeves  rolled  up.  "To  maintain  our 
credibility,"  says  John  Isaacs,  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World,  "we  have  to  target 
and  defeat  some  hawks.  What  is 
said  about  the  movement  on  No- 
vember 7  will  be  more  important 
than  what  is  being  said  now." 
To  capture  the  imagination  of  the 

David  M.  Rubin  is  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
munication at  New  York  University, 
where  he  organized  the  Conference  on 
War,  Peace,  and  the  News  Media  last 
spring.  He  was  ossified  in  the  research  for 
this  article  by  Jeffrey  Wolf. 


news  media,  the  antinuclear  move- 
ment would  do  well  to  project  the 
image  of  a  tightly  knit  organization 
with  a  real  community  of  interests — 
something  that  can  be  summarized 
in  a  five-second  television  lead-in. 
In  1980  the  image  of  Richard  Vig- 
uerie's  computer  reaching  out  to 
entwine  abortion  and  busing  foes, 
prayer-in-the-school  advocates,  tax 
cutters,  and  military  expansionists 
was  a  powerful  one.  Unfortunately 
for  the  image-builders,  the  antinu- 
clear movement  offers  no  such  co- 
hesive picture. 

Leaders  of  one  major  group — 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Cam- 
paign— claim  at  least  eleven  million 
supporters,  but  in  fact  the  move- 
ment is  more  a  feeling  than  a  polit- 
ical program.  It  includes  environ- 
mental groups  (e.g.,  Friends  of  the 
Earth  and  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund);  religious  groups  (e.g., 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  and 
the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship); 
women's  groups  (e.g.,  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  and  Women  Against  Mil- 
itary Madness);  professional  groups 
(e.g.,  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  the  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility);  anarchist 
groups  (e.g.,  the  War  Resisters 
League  and  the  Love  and  Rage  Af- 
finity Group);  and  such  uncatego- 
rizables  as  Grandparents  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament  and  the  Narcoleptic 
Affinity  Group.  They  agree  on  only 
two  points.  They  all  oppose  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  and  they  all  fear 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
making  nuclear  war  inevitable. 


They  have  many  different  sorts  o 
tactics.  Most  are  committed  only  tc 
educational  devices  such  as  teach- 
ins,  workshops,  speakers  bureaus 
and  publications.  They  believe  thai 
truth  will  out  in  an  open  market- 
place and  that  Reagan  and  his  fellow 
hawks  will  be  defeated  through  sheer 
force  of  logic.  A  few  groups  bank  or 
the  value  of  exchanges  of  American! 
with  citizens  from  other  countries 
to  promote  worldwide  understand 
ing.  Some  engage  in  street  theatei 
and  demonstrations.  Fear  of  losing 
their  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  status  is 
keeping  many  from  undertaking 
overt  political  action.  In  fact,  of  the 
1,250  or  so  antinuclear  groups  iden- 
tified by  the  Nuclear  Arms  Educa- 
tional Service  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, only  a  handful  are  presently 
committed,  as  organizations,  to  elec- 
toral politics.  In  large  measure  these 
will  be  the  groups  responsible  for  the 
day-after  analysis  on  November  7 

One  such  organization  is  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Freeze  Campaign 
and  its  offshoot,  the  new  Freeze 
Voter  '84  pac,  launched  this  De 
cember.  Its  goal,  according  to  Ex 
ecutive  Director  Bill  Curry,  is  to 
create  a  "nationwide,  grassroots  po- 
litical movement  that  will  endure.' 
Money  raised  from  freeze  support- 
ers will  be  spent  on  voter  registra- 
tion drives,  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial for  the  press,  and  the  training 
and  support  of  political  workers 
Money  will  not  be  given  directly 
to  candidates,  but  the  pac  will  pro- 
vide trained  volunteers,  pollsters 
speechwriters,  lawyers,  and  media 
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experts  to  assist  targeted  cam- 
paigns. 

"It  is  real  clear,"  says  Curry, 
"that  there  is  an  enormous  pool  of 
talent  and  public  support  that  has 
to  be  converted  to  political  energy 
in  individual  races.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  lot  of  organizing  before  that 
happens,  but  there  is  great  potential 
for  the  peace  movement  to  make  a 
real  impact  on  the  1984  races." 

Curry  hopes  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  of  the  state  freeze  organizations 
will  set  up  their  own  state-wide 
pacs,  as  California,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  have  already  done. 
He  promises  endorsements  in  key 
House  and  Senate  races,  and  per- 
haps even  a  presidential  endorse- 
ment, but  not  before  Super  Tuesday 
(March  13,  when  nine  states  select 
convention  delegates).  Incumbent 
Republican  Senator  Roger  Jepsen 
is  a  Freeze  Voter  '84  target  in  Io- 
wa, as  is  Democratic  Rep.  Bill 
Chappell  in  Florida.  Other  targets 
will  be  selected  according  to  their 
voting  record  on  the  freeze  and  oth- 
er arms-related  issues,  their  ranking 
on  key  arms-related  committees,  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  unseated, 
and  the  presence  of  a  freeze  force 
in  their  district.  Curry  hopes  to 
gather  into  Freeze  Voter  '84  not 
just  freeze  supporters,  but  such 
groups  as  NOW,  the  Women's  Po- 
litical Caucus,  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
and  a  variety  of  black  and  Hispanic 
organizations  for  whom  arms-con- 
trol issues  have  taken  on  a  new  ur- 
gency. 

A  second  important  player  is  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World.  Since 
its  founding  in  1962,  the  Council's 
raison  d'etre  has  been  electoral  pol- 
itics, with  the  particular  mission  of 
affecting  the  composition  of  the 
Senate.  In  1982  the  Council's  pac 
raised  $460,000  for  Senate  candi- 
dates. Legislative  Director  John 
Isaacs  says  eleven  senators  have 
been  targeted  for  defeat  in  1984, 
including  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia, 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  John  War- 
ner of  Virginia,  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Jepsen.  The 
targeted  senators  all  supported  the 
MX,  nerve  gas  development,  and 
increased  spending  on  nuclear  arms. 


A  third  player  is  SANE,  a  mori- 
bund organization  as  recently  as  six 
years  ago,  which  has  grown  in  just 
the  past  two  years  from  29,000 
members  to  75,000.  SANE's  pac, 
like  Freeze  Voter  '84,  will  be  con- 
tributing in-kind  volunteer  help  to 
selected  campaigns,  rather  than 
cash. 

Of  the  three,  only  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World  has  a  real  track 
record  in  electoral  politics.  SANE 
has  some  name  recognition,  and 
the  Freeze  commands  a  deep,  if  un- 
tapped, reservoir  of  national  sup- 
port. All  three  have  election  strate- 
gies. The  contributions  to  be  made 
by  the  rest — that  is  to  say  most — 
of  the  peace  groups  are  impossible 
to  assess,  however,  or  even  to  de- 
scribe fully.  Those  organizations 
worried  about  their  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus will  sit  out  the  election.  This  in- 
cludes groups  as  diverse  as  the  Bos- 
ton-based Nurses  Alliance  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,  the 
Center  for  Peace  Education  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  California-based 
Computer  Professionals  for  Social 
Responsibility. 

Others  are  still  pursuing  legislative 
rather  than  electoral  agendas.  Wom- 
en Strike  for  Peace,  according  to 
National  Coordinator  Ethel  Taylor, 
is  asking  candidates  for  Congress 
throughout  the  country  to  pledge 
that  they  will  vote  to  impeach  any 
president  who  orders  an  invasion  of 
any  country  that  has  not  invaded 
the  U.S.  first.  Two  years  ago  the 
group  asked  candidates  to  pledge 
that  they  would  support  immediate 
negotiations  on  the  arms  race  among 
nations  with  nuclear  capability. 

Some  groups  will  spin-off  their 
own  local  pacs.  This  is  the  strategy 
being  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Moore,  for  example,  who  heads  the 
nine-hundred-member  Coalition  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament  in  Princeton. 
The  pac  will  focus  on  New  Jersey 
congressional  races  and  will  try  to 
swing  New  Jersey  behind  the  pres- 
idential candidate  with  the  best  rec- 
ord on  arms  control.  Undoubtedly 
other  small  groups  will  be  setting 
up  similar  pacs  to  complement  the 
work  of  the  state  freeze  pacs. 

Finally,  a  number  of  groups  will 
try  to  influence  voters  by  direct  ac- 


tion in  the  streets.  The  War  Resisil 
ters  League  plans  to  greet  delegate! 
to  the  Republican  convention  witw 
soup  kitchens  and  tent  cities.  Mcl 
bilization  for  Survival  and  Vietnar! 
Veterans  Against  the  War  are  plar 
ning  acts  of  civil  disobedience  c; 
teach-ins. 


What  sort  of  clout  ca 
the  antinuclear  move 
ment  be  reasonably  ex 
pected  to  exert,  give 
this  diversity  of  approaches,  give 
that  the  Freeze  is  but  four  yeai 
old,  that  hundreds  of  the  smalle 
groups  were  founded  in  the  last  yea 
or  two,  and  that  serious  plannin 
by  some  of  the  pacs  had  barel 
begun  as  late  as  December? 

Within  the  movement  some  op 
timism  exists  about  the  potenth 
impact  on  carefully  selected  Hous 
and  Senate  races.  David  Cortrigh 
executive  director  of  SANE,  be 
lieves  the  special  election  campaig 
waged  last  fall  by  Washington  con 
gressman  Mike  Lowry  to  fill  th 
Senate  seat  held  by  the  late  Henr 
Jackson  indicates  the  potentic 
strength  of  the  movement.  Lowr 
won  the  primary  but  lost  in  th 
general  election  to  ex-Governor  Da 
Evans,  largely,  Lowry  believes,  be 
cause  the  election  coincided  with 
surge  in  public  support  for  the  pres 
ident  during  the  Grenada  invasion 
Despite  the  ultimate  defeat,  say 
Lowry,  "The  peace  movement  ha 
an  extraordinary  effect  within  m 
campaign.  The  Council  for  a  Liv 
able  World  solicited  money  acros 
the  country  for  me.  Freeze  Vote 
'84,  SANE,  and  Physicians  for  So 
cial  Responsibility  sent  in  campaigi 
coordinators  to  help  me.  They  or 
ganized  and  registered  voters  an( 
did  terrific  educational  work  on  nu 
clear  issues.  Our  campaign  was  on 
of  the  most  active  I've  ever  see 
because  of  them."  Cortright  believe 
Lowry's  showing  was  a  good  one 
given  his  antinuclear  positions  in  . 
state  with  a  large  aircraft  industry 
In  its  fund-raising  literature 
Freeze  Voter  '84  is  claiming  tha 
votes  from  freeze  supporters  in  198! 
provided  the  winning  edge  for  fiv 
Democratic  congressmen,  includin; 
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limes  Clark  of  North  Carolina 
vhose  margin  of  victory  was  1,300 
Dtes);  Peter  Kostmayer  of  Pennsyl- 
mia  (2,300  votes);  and  Bob  Carr 
f  Michigan  (6,400  votes).  SANE's 
ortright  believes  that  at  most  "the 
sace  movement  can  help  pick  up 
velve  seats  in  the  House  and  per- 
aps  end  Republican  control  of  the 
;nate,"  although  he  does  not  say 
ie  latter  with  much  conviction.  In- 
eed,  after  the  elections  these  pre- 
ictions  may  seem  to  have  been 
ither  grand. 

The  peace  movement  can  be  said 
)  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
ie  presidential  race  already  by  hav- 
ig  forced  all  the  Democratic  can- 
idates  to  make  clear  their  positions 
n  a  whole  package  of  arms-related 
sues  that  in  past  campaigns  would 
ave  failed  to  catch  the  interest  of 
ie  press  corps.  This  effort  to  draw 
lear  and  significant  distinctions 
mong  the  potential  nominees  will 
ontinue  as  one  of  the  main  activ- 
ies  for  a  number  of  antinuclear 
roups.  Jane  Wales,  executive  direc- 
)r  of  Physicians  for  Social  Respon- 
ibility,  believes  it  is  now  time  "to 
Dree  the  candidates  to  be  very  clear 
bout  their  position  on  a  freeze — 
ot  just  yes  or  no,  but  how  they 
'ould  negotiate  and  implement  that 
osition."  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
ponsibility  intends  to  work  with  lo- 
al  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Vomen  Voters  in  key  primary  states 
to  force  the  candidates  to  discuss 
lis  again  and  again  in  order  to 
harpen  the  distinctions  among 
hem."  Wales  believes  John  Glenn 
ame  to  grief  in  an  Iowa  meeting 
/hen,  facing  this  sort  of  question- 
rig  from  members  of  the  audience, 
ie  outlined  a  program  to  modernize 
weapons  systems  that  was  costlier 
han  his  previously  stated  position. 


The  impact  of  the  antinuclear 
movement  on  the  nomination 
of  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
president  is  likely  to  be  very 
mall.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  re- 
ults  of  a  heretofore  unpublished 
urvey  of  1,240  leaders  of  the  move- 
nent  who  were  questioned  by  mail 
ibout  their  presidential  preferences, 
fhe  survey  was  conducted  by  the 


Nuclear  Arms  Educational  Service 
at  Stanford,  a  research  organization 
run  on  a  shoestring  by  Scott  Pious, 
a  third-year  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the 
school's  psychology  department. 
The  people  polled  were  asked  to 
identify  their  ideal  presidential  can- 
didate, the  most  electable  candidate, 
and  the  candidate  they  would  per- 
sonally recommend  to  voters  (an 
amalgam  of  the  first  two  evalua- 
tions). They  were  also  asked  to  rate 
the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  war  in 
the  next  ten  years  if  the  Reagan 
administration  stays  in  office.  Re- 
spondents replied  only  for  them- 
selves, not  their  organizations.  Pious 
received  329  replies.  In  addition, 
two  dozen  of  the  respondents  were 
interviewed  by  Harper's  to  provide 
more  insight  into  their  responses. 
Their  answers  should  not  necessarily 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  entire 
antinuclear  movement,  as  these  are 
individuals  for  whom  the  single  is- 
sue of  nuclear  war  has  become  a 
grim  passion. 

The  one  unambiguous  finding  of 
the  poll  is  that  movement  leaders 
are  unanimous  in  their  feeling  that 
President  Reagan  must  be  defeated. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents said  that  Reagan  is  the  candi- 
date most  dangerous  to  the  country's 
national  security.  They  will  vote  for 
anyone  the  Democrats  nominate, 
even  John  Glenn,  although  some, 
such  as  the  state  coordinator  for 
Kansans  to  Freeze  the  Arms  Race, 
said  they  would  not  work  for  Glenn. 


A  chilling  80  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  a  Reagan  victory 
would  make  a  nuclear  exchange 
with  the  Soviets  sometime  in  the 
next  ten  years  either  "likely,"  "very 
likely,"  or  "extremely  likely."  Rea- 
gan's "gender  gap"  was  also  appar- 
ent. While  male  leaders  generally 
thought  that  a  Reagan  victory  would 
make  a  nuclear  exchange  "likely," 
female  leaders  thought  it  would 
make  an  exchange  "extremely  like- 
ly." (See  Table  1.)  Even  more  re- 
vealing, when  asked  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  a  nuclear  exchange  if 
the  candidate  they  recommended 
became  president,  74  percent  of  the 
respondents  felt  that  the  chances 
were  "unlikely,"  "very  unlikely,"  or 
"extremely  unlikely."  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  those  polled,  the  message  is 
unmistakable:  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  nuclear  war  in  the  next  ten 
years  depends  on  who  we  elect  as 
president  in  1984. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  which  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  can  win 
the  support  of  the  antinuclear  move- 
ment in  the  preconvention  period. 
(See  Table  2.)  Because  serious  di- 
visions exist  among  its  leaders  as 
to  who  would  make  a  suitable  op- 
ponent to  Reagan,  it  is  possible  the 
movement  will  play  no  role  at  all, 
despite  the  life-and-death  urgency 
of  their  feelings  about  Reagan. 
George  McGovern  is  the  ideal  can- 
didate for  50  percent,  followed  by 
Alan  Cranston  for  26  percent.  Wal- 
ter Mondale  is  ideal  for  only  9  per- 


TABLE  1 

If  Ronald  Reagan  is  reelected,  what  do  you  think  the  chances  are  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  next  ten  years? 


MALE 

FEMALE 

COMBINED 

Extremely  Likely 

14.9% 

36.3% 

24.4% 

Very  Likely 

23.8% 

20.7% 

22.4% 

Likely 

34.5% 

30.4% 

32.7% 

Undecided 

15.5% 

8.1% 

12.2% 

Unlikely 

7.7% 

3.0% 

5.6% 

Very  Unlikely 

2.4% 

1.5% 

2.0% 

Extremely  Unlikely 

1.2% 

0.0% 

0.7% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

These  percentages  are  based  on  a  sample  size  of  303  respondents,  and  are  accurate 
to  ±  2.9  percentage  points.  Numbers  in  boldface  type  indicate  most  common  re- 
sponses. 
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cent,  and  Glenn  suits  not  a  single 
respondent  in  the  survey. 

Their  problems  with  Mondale  are 
well  put  by  John  Loretz,  a  political 
consultant  for  Boston-area  disarma- 
ment groups:  "People  don't  know 
what  Mondale  stands  for  on  nu- 
clear issues.  The  problem  is  not  the 
association  with  Carter;  it's  Mon- 
dale himself.  He  does  not  take 
strong  positions.  He  says  he  favors 
a  freeze,  but  he  wants  to  keep  his 
options  open  on  the  B-l  and  the 
Midgetman  missile.  What  he  will 
do  to  get  a  freeze  agreement  he 
doesn't  say.  To  get  the  full  support 
of  the  peace  movement  Mondale 
should  pledge  to  suspend  deploy- 
ment of  Euromissiles  until  a  solid 
negotiating  process  is  in  place,  and 
pledge  to  go  to  Moscow,  three  to 
six  weeks  after  the  election,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  freeze." 

Yet  despite  Mondale's  image  as 
a  chameleon  and  his  low  "ideal  can- 
didate" rating  in  the  survey,  41  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  he  was 
the  candidate  they  would  recom- 
mend voting  for.  McGovern  is 
merely  a  sentimental  choice;  only 
17  percent  would  recommend  ac- 
tually voting  for  him.  Cranston 
commanded  second  place  on  this 
question,  with  27  percent. 

In  short,  there  is  no  single  can- 
didate around  whom  the  movement 
can  rally  to  affect  the  nomination. 
(The  option  of  Jesse  Jackson  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  completed  in 


December  '83  would  have  further 
divided  the  respondents.)  Cranston 
comes  closest  to  being  both  "ideal" 
and  "electable,"  but  he  is  viewed  as 
being  so  far  behind  that  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  cannot  possibly 
propel  him  to  the  nomination.  (Be- 
sides, many  of  the  respondents  said 
that  Cranston  is  already  too  closely 
identified  with  arms-control  issues 
and  the  antinuclear  movement;  he 
needs  less  contact  with  these  groups 
to  broaden  his  base.)  Mondale  is 
viewed  as  electable,  but  hardly 
ideal.  McGovern  is  ideal  but  not 
electable.  Hart  has  some  small  sup- 
port among  women  leaders  in  the 
movement,  but  he  has  little  support 
among  men  and  does  not  seem 
electable  to  either  sex.  Glenn  is  nei- 
ther ideal  nor  electable. 

As  a  result,  if  the  survey  is  an 
accurate  barometer  and  has  re- 
mained so  in  the  past  few  months, 
the  antinuclear  movement  is  likely 
to  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  nom- 
ination process.  Mondale  would 
have  little  motivation  to  court  mem- 
bers of  the  movement,  since  they 
will  work  (probably  hard)  for  him 
anyway  to  avert  four  more  years  of 
Reagan. 

Without  a  complete  and  uncharac- 
teristic change  in  philosophy,  Glenn 
will  be  unable  to  win  any  movement 
support  beyond  grudging  votes,  and 
he  would  risk  losing  the  middle  or 
those  for  whom  the  nuclear  issue 
has  less  salience  should  he  change 


his  positions  on  increased  defenstfT 
spending,  force  modernization*  tht  I 
B-l,  the  neutron  bomb,  and  cruisiB 
missiles.  In  any  event,  Glenn's  poll II 
ster,  Bill  Hamilton,  already  down 
plays  the  significance  of  the  movel 
ment  vote:  "I  don't  think  that  thii 
antinuclear   movement   will  haviU 
much  political  influence  in  1984  I 
Their  issue  is  just  too  narrow.  Sinai 
it's  such  an  emotional  issue,  they'l 
be  walking  a  fine  line.  They  can  ei 
ther  run  an  emotional  campaign 
which  could  produce  a  backlasl 
against  the  extremity  of  the  posi 
tion,  or  they  can  underplay  tht 
emotion,  in  which  case  they  migh 
not  be  noticed." 

Most  leaders  agree  that,  concern 
ing  Mondale,  the  best  the  move 
ment  can  do  is  keep  him  honest  bj 
pushing  him  to  outline  how  h< 
would  implement  a  freeze,  and  re 
quiring  him  to  remain  loyal  to  th< 
freeze  idea  itself.  As  for  Glenn 
should  he  remain  a  strong  con 
tender  come  the  San  Francisco  con 
vention,  it  is  unlikely  that  even  i 
coalition  of  peace,  women's,  anc 
environmental  groups  could  knocl 
him  out  of  the  running.  While  some 
believe  that  eventually  this  coalitioi 
will  be  able  to  exercise  veto  powe: 
over  Democratic  candidates,  198^ 
is  not  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  by  next  Novembei 
the  peace  movement  will  have  made 
every  candidate  in  every  state  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  arms  control 
There  is  an  antinuclear  feeling  ir 
the  country,  although  the  move 
ment  may  itself  be  too  fragmented 
too  new,  and  too  chaotic  to  impose 
its  will  at  the  ballot  box. 

"If  you're  searching  for  a  meta- 
phor that  encompasses  the  complex- 
ity of  the  movement,"  says  Law- 
rence Kaagan,  vice  president  ol 
policy  planning  at  the  marketing  re- 
search firm  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly 
and  White,  "it  might  be  best  to  turn 
to  the  genie-out-of-the-bottle  image, 
The  genie  in  this  case  is  the  public 
concern  about  nuclear  weapons, 
Reagan  is  the  one  who  pulled  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle,  and  the; 
movement  is  working  against  put- 
ting the  genie  back  in.  A  candidate 
will  ignore  the  genie  at  his  own  po- 
litical peril."  ■ 


TABLE  2 

Who  is  most 

Who  is  most 

Who  would 

ideal 

likely  to  be 

you  recommend 

candidate? 

elected? 

voting  for? 

Mondale 

8.9% 

36.2% 

41.2% 

Cranston 

26.0% 

2.2% 

26.8% 

McGovern 

50.2% 

0.9% 

17.0% 

Hart 

11.7% 

0.0% 

8.8% 

Glenn 

0.0% 

7.2% 

3.9% 

Reagan 

0.0% 

53.5% 

0.0% 

Others 

2.8% 

0.0% 

2.3% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

At  the  time  this  survey  was  conducted,  Jesse  Jackson  had  not  yet  announced  his 
candidacy.  These  percentages  are  based  on  318  responses,  and  are  accurate  to  ±  2.8 
percentage  points.  Total  percentages  may  deviate  from  100  due  to  rounding  errors. 
Numbers  in  boldface  type  indicate  most  popular  responses. 


SPORTS 


FIND  ME  A  WRITER 

>y  Wilfrid  Sheed 

fales  of  drugs  and  God  have  taken  the  place  of  The  Game. 


a-  looked  like  fun  when  Spencer 
Tracy  did  it.  Perched  eternally  in 
the  best  seat  in  the  house,  batting 
out  his  hard-boiled  (but  sensitive) 
opy  in  nothing  flat,  between  wise- 
racks;  then  a  few  minutes  with  the 
uperstar  (who  seemed  overjoyed  to 
ee  him)  and  off  to  Toots  Shor's  to 
ollect  his  anecdotes.  Sportswriting 
eemed  like  a  neat  way  to  make  a 
iving. 

Its  heyday  was  the  Teens,  Twen- 


ties, Thirties — any  time  before  tele- 
vision. Sportswriters  were  lords,  if 
not  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  the  af- 
ternoon editions.  Some  snob  once 
started  a  rumor  that  the  best  prose 
was  to  be  found  in  the  sports  pages, 
and  in  certain  circles  newspapers 
were  rated  by  who  they  employed 
there.  Well,  why  not?  Ring  Lardner, 
Damon  Runyon,  and  Heywood 
Broun  were  pretty  good  contenders. 
Nowadays,  to  watch  the  heirs  of 
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those  titans  traipsing  across  the  tar- 
mac hauling  their  dry  cleaning  from 
a  fight  in  Cleveland  to  a  basketball 
game  in  Detroit  is  to  witness  a  fall 
of  empire.  Crowds  form  around 
Howard  Cosell  while  a  TV  truck 
stands  arrogantly  by,  its  day's  work 
done.  Meanwhile  the  men  with  the 
dry  cleaning  board  commercial  flight 
000  as  anonymously  as  mailmen. 
No  matter  how  they  scurry,  they 
will  never  catch  up  with  the  news, 
which  went  blinking  out  of  town 
some  time  ago. 

So  what  do  they  do,  exactly?  Her- 
alds without  news,  eyewitnesses  in 
a  world  of  eyewitnesses — what  re- 
mains to  be  said? 

"The  real  object  of  sportswrit- 
ing," says  a  friend  of  mine  who  does 
it,  "is  to  keep  readers  away  from 
the  horrors  in  the  rest  of  the  paper." 
Thus  sports  continues  its  rounds  as 
the  Magnificent  Evasion,  since  it 
also  keeps  us  away  from  the  bad 
news  at  home  and  in  one's  own 
psyche.  Many  men,  and  a  spattering 
of  women,  talk  about  sports  from 
morning  to  night  for  fear  something 
else  might  get  in.  And  strangers 
reach  for  it  gratefully  as  a  lingua 
franca,  something  to  keep  the  chat- 
ter going  while  revealing  nothing.  As 
a  form  of  cover  one  invents  a  sort 
of  "play"  self  as,  say,  a  Red  Sox 
'f  fan,  which  one  pushes  energetically 
m  around  the  board  in  place  of  the 
f  real  thing.  It  is  no  accident,  I  think, 
*  that  this  particular  sport  within  a 
sport  was  invented  in  England,  the 
home  of  fine  acting  and  the  very 
best  spies. 

Hence,  the  sportswiter's  task 
would  seem  to  be  simply  stoking 
up  the  nation's  biggest  conversation 
every  day  and  throwing  new  items 
onto  it  from  time  to  time.  But 
there  is  nothing  simple  about  it. 
Only  to  the  ear  of  a  wife  does  all 
sports  conversation  sound  alike.  In 
fact,  the  subject  comes  in  millions 
of  pieces,  from  local  school  football 
to  Olympic  boycotts,  and  every  fan 
has  his  own  hierarchy  of  interests,  so 
that  it's  hard  to  arrange  a  coherent 
agenda  even  in  a  single  saloon.  A 
sportswriter  is  like  a  man  trying  to 
address  a  hundred  saloons  at  once, 

Wilfrid  Sheed  is  a  novelist  and  critic.  His 
most  recent  book  is  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
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not  to  mention  dining  rooms  and 
bedrooms.  And  now,  to  add  to  his 
woes,  he  must  wonder  if  "they" 
have  seen  this  or  that  event  on  TV 
and  know  as  much  about  it  as  he 
does. 

TV  has  certainly  scrambled  what 
was  already  a  confused  picture.  In 
the  arts,  critics  are  hose  who  write 
for  the  people  already  know 
the  work  in  que:  tion,  while  review- 
ers are  perennial  introducers,  boom- 
ing out  the  names  and  credentials 
of  new  arrivals.  Each  task  is  agree- 
able enough  in  its  thin-lipped  way; 
but  the  sportswriter  has  to  do  both, 
because  his  clientele  is  mixed  for 
him  daily  in  unknown  proportions. 


For  this  reason,  the  locker 
room  has  become  the  favored 
arena  of  many  a  columnist, 
with  the  game  serving  as  so 
mucn  fodder  for  interviews.  The  re- 
cent hullabaloo  about  women  in  the 
locker  room  was  based  largely  on 
this  development.  The  public  mind, 
being  what  it  is,  fell  back  on  its 
other  subject,  and  fantasized  much 
hasty  snatching  of  towels,  attempts 
to  interview  in  the  shower,  and  all 
the  other  jolly  things  we  like  to 
think  about.  But  if  the  story  is  in 
there,  women  writers  obviously  have 
to  go  in  and  get  it,  let  the  towels 
fall  where  they  may. 

What  a  flat  story  it  generally  is. 
Like  many  another  club  women 
have  fought  to  get  into,  there  isn't 
much  to  a  locker  room  when  you 
arrive.  A  score  of  articulate  people 
can  be  found  jabbering  questions  at 
a  gaggle  of  tired  and  frustrated,  or 
tired  and  elated,  men  who  are  not 
paid  for  eloquence.  An  artist  like 
Red  Smith  can  tease  their  mumbles 
into  funny  stories,  and  a  safe-crack- 
er like  Dick  Young  can  extract  bet- 
ter mumbles.  But  the  rest  are  left 
scrambling  for  the  small  coins,  the 
"I  hit  the  real  good  curve"  and 
"we've  been  picking  each  other  up 
all  year" — thus  contributing  to  an- 
other of  the  functions  of  sportswrit- 
ing,  as  defined  by  a  friend,  namely 
"to  keep  those  cliches  circulating." 

The  phrase  "in  depth"  usually 
has  even  less  to  do  with  these  hairy 
confrontations  than  it  does  with  a 


Washington  press  conference.  The 
masters,  the  Smiths  and  the  Youngs, 
have  a  certain  small  edge:  the  jocks 
remember  them  and  occasionally 
treat  them  like  friends  and  not  an- 
swering services.  But  I  suspect  that 
even  the  best  expect  little  from  the 
postgame  hog  call.  Only  after  the 
sweat  has  dried  comes  the  quote; 
and  by  then  frequently  only  the 
Smiths  and  Youngs,  the  trusted  re- 
tainers, are  around  to  hear  it. 

The  quote  they  finally  do  pry 
loose  seems  these  days  to  have  less 
and  less  to  do  with  the  game  that's 
just  been  played.  Often  the  athletes 
appear  to  have  seen  the  game  slight- 
ly less  well  than  the  TV  cameras, 
and  have  been  known  to  mutter, 
"I'll  have  to  see  the  films  on  that." 
What  they  do  know  about  is  their 
own  grievances  and  those  of  their 
playmates  and  these  the  surliest  of 
them  seem  willing  to  enlarge  upon 
endlessly.  "They  treat  us  all  like 
meat,"  says  Dave  Kingman,  break- 
ing a  silence  of  several  years.  And 
if  the  great  Steve  Carlton  ever  breaks 
his  monastic  vows,  one  can  bet  it 
will  be  with  some  similar  keening 
growl. 

So  the  focus  has  shifted  not  just 
from  the  arena  but  from  the  whole 
world  of  liniment  and  leather  and 
into  the  souls  of  men.  These  in  turn 
divide  into  two  departments:  fiscal 
and  medico-spiritual.  A  sportswriter 
so  inclined  can  now  write  about 
money  every  day  of  the  year  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  bats  and 
balls.  And  if  he  can't,  George  Stein- 
brenner  will  help  him.  When  the 
Yankee  dictator,  with  his  iron  fist 
and  his  wooden  tongue,  observed 
that  some  of  his  batters  were  being 
thrown  at,  he  hollered,  in  effect, 
"That  may  have  been  okay  in  the 
old  days,  but  I  pay  these  guys  a  lot 
of  money."  This  startling  evaluation 
of  human  life  was  all  the  more  grip- 
ping for  having  gone,  so  far  as  I 
know,  completely  unquestioned.  In 
the  steamy  bazaar  of  the  sports 
pages,  mowing  down  the  peasants 
while  sparing  the  millionaires  seems 
almost  as  reasonable  as  boxing. 

Just  in  case  the  fan  in  the  street 
ever  starts  to  choke  on  all  the  bank- 
rolls he  has  to  read  about,  along 
comes  drugs  to  change  the  subject. 


Slightly.  In  fact,  it  is  just  a  sho' 
stroll  from  one  subject  to  the^the' 
If  athletes  are  going  to  be  paid  lil 
movie  stars,  they  are  inevitably  g< 
ing  to  start  acting  like  them,  whici 
includes,  nowadays,  snorting,  maiiij 
lining,  and — felicitous  phrase — fre<|- 
basing.  After  which,  chances  at 
they  will  find  Jesus. 

Back  in  the  Fifties,  the  crust 
Jimmy  Cannon  accused  his  yous 
colleagues  of  being  "chipmunks"  bi 
cause  they  asked  so  many  person 
questions.  But  the  chipmunks  mu 
have  sniffed  something  in  the  win 
and  foreseen  a  day  when  the: 
would  be  no  impersonal  questioi 
left.  They  were  the  first  TV  gene 
ation  of  Tracys,  and  they  knew  th 
the  best  seat  in  the  house  wasn 
worth  a  single  indiscreet  remai 
from  a  famous  ball  player's  ex-wif 

So  the  human-interest  story  wei 
into  place  as  a  basic  column — an 
mighty  insipid  stuff  it  could  be,  i 
Muscles  McGurk  conquered  fet 
with  the  help  of  his  priest  and  h 
seeing-eye  dog.  It  needed  a  shot  c 
something  and  it  got  a  massive  oni 
the  great  national  shoot-up  wer 
coursing  through  these  drab  piece 
lighting  them  up  like  pinball  rm 
chines.  Even  the  news  items  bega; 
to  read  like  General  Hospital:  shor 
stop  agrees  to  rehabilitation,  relit 
pitcher  comes  out  of  rehabilitatio 
(but  still  looks  kind  of  funny),  ba< 
ketball  player  disappears.  All  yo 
needed  to  cover  this  circus  was 
degree  in  pharmacology  and  the  soi 
of  Rona  Barrett. 

Finding  Jesus  has,  up  to  now 
proved  harder  for  our  boys  to  har 
die  than  dope;  in  fact  it  could  b 
called  a  downright  handicap.  Th 
born-again  game  hero  won't  eve 
tell  you  whether  he  hit  the  goo 
curve  or  the  bad  slider  before  h 
launches  into  the  Man  Upstairs,  an 
how  He  did  it.  Although  I  woul 
dearly  like  to  know  how  He  did  i 
and  indeed  would  welcome  a  he 
theological  discussion  in  the  club 
house,  followed  by  a  pillow  fight 
these  pious  fellows  seem  to  hav 
given  up  thinking  about  anything  a 
all,  even  the  last  thing  they  said.  Si 
a  story  about  a  born-again  has  t< 
stress  the  lamentable  drug  years  am 
the  unfortunate  bar  brawls  befor 
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Dining  in  lightly  on  the  homoge- 
ized  happy  ending.  Sportswriters 
■e  versatile,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
-and  those,  specialists — can  do 
uch  with  uplift. 

However,  there  is  still  work  to  be 
jne  in  the  other  direction,  the  sin 
;at.  When  I  covered  Muhammad 
li  back  in  1975,  I  found  myself, 
<e  everyone  else,  covering  for  him. 
lthough  he  was  clearly  stepping 
it  with  a  lady  other  than  his  wife, 
e  writers  agreed  to  a  man  simply 
)t  to  see  it.  It  goes  against  the 
ain  of  this  (let's  get  it  over  with) 
markably  decent  profession  to 
wer  bedrooms — even  when  they 
;gin  to  show  in  a  subject's  work, 
t  the  moment,  with  so  many  sin- 
jrs  turning  themselves  in  voluntar- 
1  one  doesn't  have  to  go  looking 
>r  them.  But  even  with  privacy  ev- 
ywhere  in  tatters  sportswriters  sit 
i  spicy  stories  with  a  frequency 
at  would  get  them  fired  from  oth- 
•  parts  of  the  paper.  Gallantly,  I 
jlieve,  many  of  them  consider  that 
uff  is  simply  unworthy  of  the 
)orts  pages. 


IMven  if  all  the  closets  flew  open 
^m  at  once,  we  would  be  left  with 
the  condition  we  came  in  with: 
■■namely,  that  sports,  however 
ascribed,  are  local  and  particular, 
■rive  through  Massachusetts  or 
orth  Carolina  on  a  fall  Saturday 
id  you  will  imagine  that  the  state 
as  been  completely  overrun  by 
>otball  teams:  colleges  with  funny 
ames  like  dummy  corporations, 
igh  schools  beyond  measure — each 
smanding  its  mead  of  talk. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  hardly 
ich  a  thing  as  a  national  sports- 
riter.  Jim  Murray  of  the  L.A. 
'imes,  who  is  perhaps  the  closest, 
as  no  regular  New  York  outlet. 
*nd  when  you  do  see  a  syndicated 
Dlumn  in  out-of-town  papers  it 
)oks  oddly  abstract  and  out  of 
lace,  like  a  paid  ad,  among  the  re- 
ional  chatter.  The  syndicated  writer 
mst  stick  to  national  personalities 
ke  Pete  Rose  the  Good  or  John 
IcEnroe  the  Bad — but  these  are 
lemselves  commercial  images, 
lumps  of  connected  dots,  brand 
ames  from  another  world.  Or  he 


can  try  to  interest  you  in,  say,  some 
Dallas  middle  linebacker:  but  peo- 
ple have  their  own  linebackers  to 
worry  about.  Above  all,  he  needs 
national  subjects,  which  translates 
into  endless  coverage  of  champion- 
ship fights,  tennis  players'  manners, 
and  the  grotesque  hype  of  the  Super 
Bowl.  All  these  matters  fit  quite 
comfortably  into  sports  magazines, 
written  by  zealots  for  zealots,  but 
seem  like  more  fuss  than  they're 
worth  in  a  daily  paper.  Sports  Il- 
lustrated houses  genuinely  national 
sportswriters,  but  only  for  Sports- 
nation:  if  one  wants  a  larger  bowl 
to  swim  in  one  must  still  turn,  like 
Lardner  and  Broun  and  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  so  many  others,  reluc- 
tantly to  other  matters. 

Meanwhile  the  best  sportswriters 
remain  what  they  always  were,  local 
guys  talking  to  people  they  know 
about  common,  not  manufactured, 
enthusiasms.  Red  Smith,  to  end  this 
on  a  proper  note  of  reverence,  used 
to  sweat  out  a  column  and  then  talk 
away  several  more  of  them  at  the 
nearest  pub.  Smith  spanned  several 
eras,  so  he  is  a  useful  gauge  of  pos- 
sible change  in  the  genus  sports- 
writer.  When  he  died  two  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  I  doubt  if 
there  was  a  single  apprentice  in  the 
game  who  didn't  think  of  him  as  in 
some  sense  a  model.  And  as  long  as 
the  kids  want  to  be  like  Smith, 
breasting  the  bar  with  a  porkpie 
hat  and  a  Baseball  Encyclopedia, 
all  the  electronic  flimflam  in  the 
world  won't  seriously  modify  this 
early  American  type.  Upon  reread- 
ing the  old  masters,  I  was  startled 
to  find  that  some  of  them  barely 
seemed  to  know  how  each  partic- 
ular sport  was  played.  What  they 
knew  were  stories.  And  so  do  their 
successors.  The  stories  may  be  dif- 
ferent now,  and  fewer  people  may 
be  listening,  and  conditions  may  be 
straitened,  but  Spencer  Tracy  lives 
— even  if  he  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  a  broadcasting  booth  where 
the  best  announcers,  like  Vin  Scully 
and  Joe  Garagiola,  tell  funny  stories 
between  pitches  and  frequently  talk 
more  like  old  sportswriters  than 
young  sportswriters  do. 

Even  on  film,  it  may  still  be  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  ■ 
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diplomat ! 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible?  Foreign  service 
personnel,  that's  who.  Members  of 
America's  diplomatic  corps  are  assigned 
to  U.S.  embassies  abroad,  where  they 
must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
every  situation. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 
just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel 
do  —  with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
Programmatic  Spanish  Courses.  You'll 
learn  Latin  American  Spanish  recorded 
by  native  speakers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
this  course.  It's  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  to  learn  Spanisn  at  your  own 
convenience  and  at  your  own  pace. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
cassettes  and  accompanying  textbook. 
Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
instructions,  listening  and  repeating. 
By  the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be 
learning  and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish1 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine."  With 
its  unique  "programmatic"  learning 
method,  you  set  your  own  pace  — 
testing  yourself,  correcting  errors,  re- 
inforcing accurate  responses. 

The  FSI's  Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes,  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  'ibrary  binder. 
Order  either,  or  save  10%  by  ordering 
both: 

□  Volume  I:  Basic.   12  cassettes 
(1  7  hr.),  manual,  and  464-p.  text,  $1 25. 

□  Volume  II:  Intermediate.  8  cassettes 
(12  hr.),  manual,  and  61 4-p.  text,  $110. 

(Conn,  and  NY  residents  add  sales  tax) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  1-J00-243-1234. 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order-or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  Master- 
Card, Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
Spanish  course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If 
you're  not  convinced  it's  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
Spanish,  return  it  and  we'll  refund  every 
penny  you  paid.  Order  today  1 
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by  Michael  A.  Ledeen 

Backstage  with  the  New  Jewel  Movement. 


Back  in  the  late  Sixties,  I  used 
to  teach  bridge  on  the  New 
Amsterdam  during  Christmas 
vacations,  and  the  ship  occa- 
sionally put  in  at  St.  George's,  Gre- 
nada, for  a  day  of  shopping  and 
swimming.  Grand  Anse  Beach, 
which  adjoins  St.  George's,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  my  memories  of  Grenada  are 
those  of  the  perfect  vacation  spot: 
poor  but  not  miserable,  decent  if 
undistinguished  food,  pleasant  peo- 
ple. It  compared  very  favorably  with 
nearby  Dominica,  which  was  much 
poorer.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had 
gotten  to  know  a  taxi  driver  in  Dom- 
inica who  gave  me  lessons  in  self- 
help  and  democracy,  who  took  me 
to  see  the  progress  on  his  new  house 
— on  which  he  had  been  working  for 
over  ten  years — and  who  was  amaz- 
ingly well-read,  particularly  in  Brit- 
ish law.  I  did  not  meet  such  types 
on  Grenada,  which  struck  me  as 
less  susceptible  to  the  British  efforts 
to  "civilize"  it  as  they  used  to  say. 

Michael  A.  Ledeen  is  a  Senior  Fellow  at 
the  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies.  He 
was  formerly  a  Special  Adviser  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  and  is  now 
a  consultant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs.  Mr.  Ledeen' s 
views  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
United  States  government. 


Some  fifteen  years  later  I  found 
myself  in  the  basement  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, reading  through  the  tons  of 
documents  that  our  armed  forces 
brought  back  from  Grenada,  and  I 
remembered  my  Dominican  taxi 
driver.  Prime  Minister  Eugenia 
Charles  was  cut  from  the  same  stuff 
as  my  man,  and  that  traditional  dis- 
cipline and  commitment  to  work, 
democracy,  and  self-improvement 
had — along  with  American  military 
power — done  in  the  New  Jewel 
Movement  in  Grenada. 

The  documents  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  Soviets  and  their  various  un- 
derlings— there  are  tracks  of  East 
Germans,  Bulgarians,  Czechs,  Viet- 
namese, Libyans,  North  Koreans, 
and  of  course  Cubans  galore  in  the 
Grenada  documents — took  the  op- 
portunity to  advance  a  pawn  on  the 
Caribbean  chessboard.  But  they  also 
provide  a  tragicomic  window  into 
the  attempt  to  convert  Grenadians 
into  disciplined  Marxist-Leninists. 
What  centuries  of  British  preach- 
ing could  not  achieve  was  not  ac- 
complished by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Soviet  empire  in  a  mere  four 
years;  Grenada  was  militarized  and 
brutalized,  but  not  Leninized.  Yet 
the  effort  to  bring  Soviet-style  com- 
munism to  Grenada  was  made,  and 


as  its  manifest  failure  became  ev 
clearer,  so  the  desperation  to  fndo 
trinate  the  place  reached  a  ne. 
fever  tempo.  This  is,  in  the  end,  tl 
best  explanation  for  the  internal  hy 
teria  that  wrecked  the  enterpril 
and  led  the  likes  of  Eugenia  Charl 
and  Governor  General  Paul  Scocl 
to  call  in  the  Americans  to  put  til 
island  of  Grenada  out  of  its  miserl 
In  the  years  to  come,  one  may  hojl 
that  the  New  Jewel  Movement  w 
find  its  chronicler,  or  at  least  i 
cinematographer.  Whoever  it  is  w: 
need  a  highly  developed  sense  i 
humor,  for  the  effort  to  turn  Gr 
nada  into  a  people's  republic  rat 
with  the  more  entertaining  follies  < 
recent  years.  One  could  very  we 
remake  Our  Man  in  Havana  again 
the  backdrop  of  St.  George's,  wi 
Sir  Alec  Guinness  in  blackface  ; 
the  KGB  resident  in  Grenada,  arj 
perhaps  Richard  Pryor  as  the  hea 
of  Internal  Security. 


Life  on  Grenada  under  the  Ne! 
Jewel  Movement  was  nightma 
ish,  and  those  of  us  who  ha\ 
been  charged  with  reading  tr 
documents  have  relived  a  substai 
tial  part  of  the  nightmare,  becau« 
a  surprising  number  of  Grenadiai 
took  notes  on  their  basic  daily  a 
tivities:  attending  classes,  lecture 
"ideological  crash  courses,"  and  tl 
like.  For  a  select  few,  these  even 
took  place  outside  Grenada,  i 
places  like  Moscow,  Havana,  H 
Chi  Minh  City,  and  Sofia.  But  tl 
Grenadians  did  not  take  to  the; 
programs,  and  there  was  a  cultur 
chasm  between  them  and  their  ti 
tors  that  made  it  difficult  to  turn  tr 
island  into  the  new  Bulgaria,  ( 
even  the  new  Cuba.  I  give  you.  f( 
example,  a  report  sent  back  to  Gn 
nada  from  the  Party  Cell  at  tl 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Lenini 
School  in  Moscow  at  the  end  < 
September  1983.  It  is  written  b 
Comrade  Hazel-Ann,  and  it  gives 
detailed  account  of  the  courses  tr 
Grenadian  comrades  were  taking  i 
Moscow  (Russian  Language,  Histo 
ical  Experiences  of  the  CPSU,  Inte 
national  Relations,  Political  Ecoi 
omy.  Philosophy,  and  Theory  an 
Tactics  of  the  World  Revolutionai 
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I  Movement),  along  with  descriptions 
I  if  recent  events.  She  notes  a  prob- 

Comrade  Necles  up  to  now  has 
not  been  able  to  start  his  classes  as 
yet  because  of  ill  health.  The  doc- 
tor's report  is  that  he  has  high  per- 
tension  and  is  sick  with  his  heart. 

That  the  Grenadians  got  to  Mos- 
ow  at  all  was  somewhat  of  an 
enlevement.  The  leaders  of  the  New 
ewel  Movement  were  criticized  by 
he  Soviet  ambassador  to  Grenada 
or  their  failure  to  provide  any  stu- 
lents  for  Moscow,  even  though  the 
Russians  had  offered  no  fewer  than 
wenty  scholarships  to  the  island. 
I  ndeed,  the  Grenadians  seemed  to 
ave  had  a  very  hard  time  getting 
>n  the  proper  airplanes.  At  one 
>oint,  the  Central  Committee  dis- 
ussed  the  drafting  of  a  letter  to 
Vietnam  to  explain  that  there  would 
ie  a  delay  in  sending  students  there 
■ecause  of  "difficulties  in  obtaining 
irplane  tickets,"  and  Grenadians 
eaded  for  Eastern  Europe  seem  al- 
lost  always  to  have  encountered 
everal  days'  delay  in  Havana. 

Cuba  itself  represented  a  signif- 
:ant  moral  challenge  to  Grenadian 
/omen.  In  February  1983,  the  New 
ewel  Movement  group  in  Cuba  re- 
ported home  on  its  latest  General 
fleeting: 

14.  The  GM  also  examined  the 
problem  of  pregnancy  among  Gre- 
nadian sisters  studying  in  Cuba  and 
decided  on  the  following: 

a.  Sessions  be  held  through  the 
NWO  [National  Women's  Organi- 
zation] so  sisters  can  be  educated  on 
the  importance  of  birth  control. 

b.  That  the  male  comrades  speak 
to  an  encourage  those  sisters  they 
have  relations  with  to  take  birth 
control  measures. 

*That  this  sort  of  problem  was  not 
n  occasional  one  is  demonstrated 
•y  a  long  letter  written  to  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Central  Committee  by 
me  Gemma  Greaves,  dated  Novem- 
•er  3,  1982.  Comrade  Greaves's  ad- 
entures  in  overseas  education  com- 
»ine  many  of  the  problems  that 
•eset  the  Soviets  in  their  efforts  to 
•ring  Leninist  discipline  to  Grenada: 

Comrades,  on  the  1st  of  October 
I  returned  from  Cuba  to  Grenada 
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In  our  new  brochure,you  can 
sample  nine  different  cruises 
without  leaving  home. 

Bermuda.  Nassau.  Mexico. 
South  America.  And,  of  course 
the  whole  wide  Caribbean. 

For  seven  days,  or  eight,  or 
ten,  or  even  fourteen. 

Just  send  us  the  coupon. 
Or  see  your  travel  agent. 

And  plan  a  vacation 
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after  missing  my  flight  to  Bulgaria, 
which  I  was  told  in  Cuba  was  as 
a  result  of  indiscipline,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  I  will  have  to  return 
home  to  face  the  necessary  discipli- 
nary measures  taken  against  me.  .  .  . 

Comrades,  I  further  understand 
that  comrade  Nelson  is  stating  that 
he  was  present  when  I  cursed  the 
members  of  my  group — which  is 
totally  false.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Nelson  in  Cuba  was  two  days  after 
I  missed  my  flight  and  the  others 
had  already  left  for  Bulgaria.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  that  comrade 
went  on  to  state  that  all  the  sisters 
"picked  up  man  in  Cuba."  This  I 
will  like  him  to  clarify  since,  at  no 
time  was  he  with  the  group.  I  view 
those  statements  as  very  damaging 
and  scandalous  towards  sisters' 
character.  I  knew  the  Party  expect- 
ed the  highest  level  of  discipline 
from  the  group  but  at  no  time  was 
I  told  or  given  the  impression  that 
sisters  were  suppose  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  opposite  sex,  I  will 
really  like  the  comrade  to  clarify 
his  reason  for  saying  all  the  sisters 
"picked  up  man  in  Cuba." 

I  saw  Cde.  Louison's  behavior  in 
Cuba  contributing  more  to  the  de- 
grading and  detonation  of  sisters 
character.  For  on  the  first  day  he 
saw  me  in  Cuba  .  .  .  after  having 
difficulties  in  getting  the  comrades 
to  drop  me  back  to  Cujae  where 
at  the  time  I  was  residing,  he  walked 
into  the  room  where  I  was  at  the 
time  and  started  undressing  in  my 
presence  and  told  me  let's  go  to 
sleep.  It  was  at  that  time  I  got  an- 
noyed, and,  if  anybody  accused  me 
of  cursing  on  that  ocassion  I  wilt 
acknowledge  I  did  and  I  feel  I  had 
the  fullest  right  to  do  so  on  the 
ocassion,  because  I  saw  this  as  more 
disrespect  on  the  part  of  comrade 
Nelson.  And  I  will  like  to  know  if 
I  had  gone  to  bed  with  him  on  that 
night  if  my  behaviour  in  Cuba 
would  have  been  good  or  if  I  would 
have  picked  up  man.  .  .  . 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that 
the  Grenadians  sent  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  on  special  missions  represented 
the  "best  and  the  brightest"  of  the 
island,  you  get  a  sense  of  what  the 
Kremlin  was  up  against.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  read,  the  more  optimistic  I 
became  about  the  future  of  Gre- 
nada. Unlike  most  countries  in  the 
modern  world,  Grenada  seemed  un- 
aware that  when  you  apply  for  loans 


from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  you  have  to  alter  the  finan- 
cial data  to  fit  the  IMF's  require- 
ments. Thus,  the  minutes  of  the  Po- 
litical/Economic Bureau  meeting  of 
August  3,  1983,  carry  the  following 
illuminating  items: 

Pre  Programme  year  figures  must 
be  made  available  to  the  IMF.  Cdes 
again  highlighted  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  training  Cdes  to  adjust  the 
banking  figures.  Someone  should  be 
sent  to  Cuba  or  Suriname  for  train- 
ing  

The  State  monitoring  Company 
must  begin  to  function  immediately, 
Also  to  hold  sectoral  meetings  to 
discuss  tightening  of  accounting  and 
Management.  The  Cdes  from  Nic- 
agura  and  Cuba  must  visit  Gren- 
datto  train  Cdes  in  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  books.  .  .  . 

Cde.  Maurice  Bishop  suggested 
that  we  use  the  Suriname  and  Cu- 
ban experience  in  keeping  two  sets 
of  records  in  the  banks.  .  .  . 


WE  do  not  know  whether 
the  Cubans  and  Nicara- 
guans  managed  to  teach 
the  Grenadians  the  ba- 
sics of  modern  international  account- 
ing practices,  but  one  may  doubt 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  New 
Jewel  Movement  bookkeepers  car- 
ried out  their  instructions.  Relations 
between  the  Grenadians  and  their 
Cuban  overseers  were  poor;  the  Gre- 
nadians resented  the  Cubans,  whose 
arrogance  and  surliness  seemed  in 
keeping  with  the  old  colonial  stereo- 
types. And  one  can  well  imagine  the 
Cubans'  frustration  with  their  sub- 
jects, who  took  forever  to  get  the 
international  airport  finished.  (The 
Cubans  needed  it  for  military  opera- 
tions, but  the  Grenadians  worked 
very  slowly,  not  appreciating  the 
urgency  of  the  project  since  hardly 
any  of  them  were  let  in  on  the  se- 
cret. For  the  most  part  they  believed 
the  cover  story  that  the  airport  was 
needed  for  tourism.)  At  the  same 
time,  the  Grenadians  possessed  the 
chutzpah  of  the  innocent.  When 
Major  Einstein  Louison,  chief  of 
staff  (!)  of  the  Grenadian  armed 
forces,  was  in  Moscow  for  military 
courses,  he  was  granted  an  audience 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  Mar- 


shal Ogarkov,  the  Soviet  chief  d 
staff.  Judging  from  the  (Grenadian' 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  Louison  wa 
not  awed;  on  the  contrary,  he  wen 
on  at  some  length  to  complain  abou 
Soviet  failure  to  meet  delivery  sched 
ules  for  spare  parts  and  weapons' 
Ogarkov  had  to  calm  him  down  b; 
noting  with  a  tolerant  chuckle  that 
students  should  stick  to  their  stud 
ies,  but  he  went  on  to  add  that  th<; 
Soviets  had  great  plans  for  Grenada 
since  it  represented  a  considerablt 
advance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Why,  Ogarkov  said  to  Louison,  jus 
a  few  years  ago  we  had  only  Cuba 
now  we've  got  Cuba,  Nicaragua 
you  fellows  in  Grenada,  and  a  ma 
jor  war  going  on  in  El  Salvador. 

However,  the  Russians  didn't  re 
ally  have  the  "fellows"  in  Grenada 
they  had  loyal  allies  at  the  top  oi 
the  New  Jewel  Movement  (such  as 
it  was),  but  the  NJM  leaders  assim- 
ilated the  kind  of  paranoia  that  ha< 
long  characterized  the  Kremlin 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  train- 
ing in  intelligence  given  to  NJM 
cadres  in  Moscow,  or  a  largely  local 
phenomenon,  I  cannot  say,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  and 
energy  were  given  over  to  counterin- 
telligence on  Grenada  itself,  mostly 
directed  against  Grenadians.  Thus, 
there  were  special  counterintelli- 
gence groups  within  the  Party,  with- 
in the  armed  forces,  and  within  the 
workers'  organizations.  Everyone 
outside  the  Marxist-Leninist  fold 
(and  some  within  it)  was  suspect, 
whether  because  of  religious  beliefs; 
life  style,  or  skin  color. 

In  particular,  despite  the  close  ties 
with  Qadaffi's  Libya,  it  seems  that 
the  New  Jewel  Movement  did  not 
much  care  for  Muslims.  In  Novem- 
ber 1980,  a  Special  Branch  agent 
spoke  to  a  leading  Muslim,  who 
said: 

"Why  is  it  only  Muslims,  the 
Army  and  Police  detain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slaying  of  the  five  men 
in  St.  Patrick's?  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  war  in  Grenada,  be- 
cause, Army  shoot  a  Muslim  in  the 
hits  and  nothing  came  out  of  that, 
now  five  men  get  shot  and  Govern- 
ment saying  that  it  is  Muslims  are 
the  ones  who  did  the  killings.  My 
uncle  is  the  President  of  the  Mus- 
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I  Urns  Community  in  the  West  Indies 
\\  and  I  have  spoken  to  him  on  the 
|  phone  in  connection  with  the  de- 
tention oj  the  Muslims,  so  sooner  or 
I  later  there  will  be  a  Holy  War  be- 
,  cause  Muslims  belief  is  an  eye  for 
j  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

Subject  went  on  to  add  that .  .  . 
I  you  touch  a  Muslim,  you  touch  all 
Muslims  and  revenge  is  justified  ac- 
.   cording  to  Muslim  law. 

'  The  Special  Branch  head  com- 
ented,  "We  are  in  the  process  of 
|  tempting  penetration  as  such  an 
|  eology  can  cause  us  very  serious 
oblems." 

The  counterintelligence  officials 
onitored  the  mails,  watched  the 
!  .  George's  Medical  School  care- 
[  lly,  and  were  particularly  suspi- 
ous  of  anything  that  looked  for- 
gn.  To  whit. 

On  Tuesday  5th  April  there  were 
three  white  men  seen  in  the  Wind- 
sor Forest,  Vincennes  region  about 
10.00  a.m.  One  of  the  men  was  half 
naked  and  carried  a  camera. 

Leslie  McSween  reported  that, 
when  the  men  approached  the  base, 
they  took  pictures  of  objects  sur- 
rounding the  Camp  at  Windsor  For- 
est including  bill  board  advertising 
agro  industries  products!  This  bill 
board  is  also  situated  near  to  the 
house.  .  .  . 

On  Sunday  3rd  April  there  was  a 
yellow  mini  moke  on  Carbea  beach 
about  1.00  p.m.  The  moke  was 
driven  by  a  white  man.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  four  people  who 
live  at  Carbea  beach  was  showing 
the  channel  and  how  it  runs. 
1  The  person  who  made  the  [?] 
said  that  he  thought  that  they  want- 
ed to  bring  in  a  yatch  in  the  area 
soon. 

Like  all  too  many  internal-secu- 
ty  organizations,  the  Grenadian 
pecial  Branch  lived  in  a  world 
here,  in  the  words  of  a  "Top  Se- 
•et"  report  in  late  1979,  "the  great- 
;t  threat  to  our  Department  (and 
ur  Nation)  is  the  threat  from  with- 
i,"  and  where,  as  a  result,  more 
luipment,  manpower,  and  money 
ere  always  necessary: 

From  time  to  time  we  are  forced 
to  buy  information  and  also  have 
to  incurr  small  expenses;  a  float  of 
one  thousand  dollars  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  to  ease  this  pres- 


sure. This  money  will  also  be  used 
to  advance  Special  Branch  Oper- 
atives, in  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  a  few  drinks  to  gather  infor- 
mation. 1  sincerely  hope  the  P.R.G. 
[People's  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment] can  make  this  sum  available. 


All  of  this  goes  to  show,  I 
think,  that  it's  hard  for  the 
islanders  in  the  Indies  to 
take  Marxism  seriously,  and 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  never  be  a  model  for 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean.  As  the 
documents  show,  this  would  not 
have  prevented  a  Soviet  takeover  of 
the  place;  that  was  in  fact  fairly 
well  advanced.  But  the  Soviets  were 
not  dealing  with  a  culture  that  lent 
itself  to  the  slogans  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  or  to  the  heavily  bureau- 
cratized,  nastily  militarized  kind  of 
country  that  they  export  wherever 
they  go.  After  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  Cubans  have  raised  a  new 
generation  that  goes  by  the  Stalinist 
book;  the  Grenadians  were  far  re- 
moved from  that  stage,  as  was  dis- 
covered during  the  ill-fated  "emer- 
gency crash  course"  of  September 
last.  Listen  to  what  the  note  taker 
has  to  say: 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS: 

tutor:  How  does  the  capitalist 
make  more  profits? 

Anthony  Lewis:  Cheaper  Labor. 

Leroy  John:  Longer  working  hours. 

George  Best:  Increase  in  prices. 

Errol  Antoine:  Cutting  staff  (more 
work  for  workers — less  wage  paid 
out). 

Anthony  Lewis:  Non  recognition  of 
Trade  Union. 

tutor:  //  workers  don't  struggle — 
what  will  happen  to  their  share  of 
the  cake? 

Mass  participation:  it  will  get  small- 
er and  smaller. 

tutor:  /.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  to  struggle  is  a  necessity 
— struggle  leads  to  progress. 

2.  In  a  class  society,  there  is  al- 
ways class  struggle. 

3.  Class  struggle  is  the  engine  of 
progress. 


Anthony  Lewis:  Is  there  class  on  a 
universal  scale? 

Is  there  class  struggle  in  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

tutor:  In  response  to  the  above 
questions,  tutors  started  that  these 
questions  will  be  looked  at  in  the 
next  session. 

At  this  stage  a  short  address  was 
delivered  by  A.U.C.C.T.U.  Repre- 
sentative Brother  Boris  Pirchgun 
who  focussed  on  these  two  areas. 
1.  Class  in  the  U.S.S.R.  2.  Korean 
Airline. 

1  doubt  that  even  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Brother  Boris  sufficed  to 
explain  the  intricacies  of  the  class 
struggle  in  history  to  his  students  in 
Grenada.  But  if  Grenadians  weren't 
much  at  internal  discipline  or  the 
subtleties  of  Marxism-Leninism,  they 
were  quick  learners  at  the  school  of 
socialist  grantsmanship.  For  the  air- 
port, they  picked  up  big  grants  from 
Iraq  and  Libya;  for  agriculture  they 
got  money  from  the  East  Germans; 
for  weapons,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia, Cuba,  and  Mother  Russia 
chipped  in.  The  rest  was  made  up 
by  Libya  (Qadaffi  was  conned  into 
paying  the  rent  for  the  Grenadian 
Embassy  in  Tripoli,  and  provided 
two  automobiles,  along  with  sala- 
ries for  all  embassy  staff),  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  nasti- 
ness  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  New  Jewel  Movement 
started  killing  each  other,  thereby 
precipitating  the  calls  for  American 
intervention.  I  imagine  that  so  far 
as  the  Grenadians  themselves  are 
concerned,  the  New  Jewel  phase  of 
their  recent  history  will  be  remem- 
bered in  some  catchy  songs,  just 
as  they  recalled  the  previous  dic- 
tatorship: 

Am  sure  by  now  you  know  about 
the  Crisis  in  '74. 

Look  the  man  was  crazy,  Independ- 
ence had  he. 

It  was  Mongoose  Gang  on  the  run 

Governor  gone,  one  man  get  gun 
down 

Man  you  should  see  how  they  loot 
the  city 

And  you  know  the  man  he  had  guts 
to  tell  the  World  that  we  were 
nuts. 

And  now  you  know  is  he  not  we.  ■ 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PROPUC 


7 Thirty  million  Americans  can't  go  wrong. 
That's  the  total  monthly  audience  for  Tbols 
for  Living.  People  are  attracted  by  the  reli- 
ability of  the  information  we  provide,  the  rain, 
of  the  products  we  offer,  and  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  shopping  with  us  by  mail  — 
with  satisfaction  guaranteed.  You  can't  go 
wrong  with  Tools  for  Living  —  that's  our 
promise. 

7-FINOERED  BLIMP  CLEANER 

Now  a  California  de- 
signer has  finally 
solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  clean  Venetian 
blinds.  This  tool  has  7 
roller  fingers,  4"  long 
and  covered  with  a  syn- 
thetic lambswool  that 
picks  up  and  holds  dust 
and  dirt.  Pull  the  trig- 
ger and  the  fingers  spread  enough  to  slip  over  the 
blind  slats  (6  mini-blind  slats  or  3  conventional 
slats).  Release  the  trigger  and  the  slats  are  held 
firmly  Detween  the  cleaning  rollers.  Then  move 
the  cleaner  back  and  forth  along  the  blind,  re- 
lease and  grip  the  next  set  of  slats.  When  soiled, 
the  rollers  can  be  removed  and  washed.  $9.00 
($1.95)  #A787.  Two  for  $17.00  ($1.95)  #A7872. 

WIDER-EYED  WONDER  

Small  may  be  beautiful  some  of  the  time,  but 
with  television  pictures  bigger  is  definitely 
better.  Now  you  can  more  than  double  the  size  of 
your  TV  picture  for  about  5%  the  cost  of  a  large- 
screen  projection  TV  system.  The  Beamscope  is  a 
specially  fabricated  exceptionally  hard  acrylic 
that  has  been  computer-etched  with  an  array  of 
tiny  concentric  microgrooves  to  make  a  distor- 
tion-free fresnel  lens.  With  its  aid,  a  19"  picture 
screen  is  enlarged  2.47  times,  a  13"  screen 
3.43  times  (other  sizes  show  proportional  en- 
largements). A  simple  telescopic  mounting 
allows  the  Beamscope  to  slide  against  the  TV 
when  not  in  use.  The  lens  is  directional,  so  it 
works  best  for  1  3  people  sitting  fairly  close 
together.  Th"  smaller  Beamscope  is  for  12"-15" 
television  sets,  is  16"x20'/2",  and  costs  $60.00 
($4.95)  #AU%."  A  larger  model,  for  17"- 19" 
sets,  is  19'/>"  x  24  "  and  costs  $72.00  ($5 .95) 
*A991.  Both  si zr  .me  with  dust  jacket  and 
simple  mounting  hi  iware  that  requires  no 
tools.  If  there  are  videt  ne  enthusiasts  in  your 
household,  the  Beamsci i ;      ;ll  double  their  fun. 


ULTRA- 
HUMIDIFIEI 


h; 


FRESH  AIR  MACHINES 


Air  pollution  doesn't  politely  stop  at  the 
front  door  —  it  follows  you  right  inside 
where  it  can  be  a  real  problem.  Given  how  tightly 
buttoned  houses  are  now  to  conserve  energy, 
indoor  air  pollution  can  be  a  real  problem.  Cigar- 
ette smoke  and  other  pollutants  get  more  irritat- 
ing as  the  air  exchange  rate  goes  down.  The 
Bionaire  500  is  like  moving  a  mountain  breeze 
indoors.  It  removes  99%  of  all  particulate  pol- 
lutants from  the  air  —  goodbye  to  soot,  dust 
animal  dander,  pollen,  cigarette  smoke,  smog, 
molds  and  fungi.  Allergy  sufferers  breathe  easier, 
everybody  breathes  more  healthfully.  The  newly 
developed  electret  filter  removes  particles  as 
small  as  1/10,000  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair 
(the  tiniest  particles  cause  the  greatest  health 
problems  because  they  slip  through  the  body's 
natural  filtering  mechanisms).  The  Bionaire  500 
cleans  45  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute,  the  average 
room  three  times  an  hour.  It  includes  a  switchable 
ion  generator  —  negative  ions  are  well-known  for 
their  presumed  psychological  good  effects,  creat- 
ing a  sense  of  well-being.  A  switchable  fragrance 
dispenser  allows  you  to  add  a  fresh  scent  to  the 
air  when  you  wish.  The  Bionaire  500  measures 
U"  x  7"  x  5"  uses  only  45  watts  energy,  comes  in 
a  smoothly  styled  hard  plastic  case  with  wood- 
grain  finish.  The  Bionaire  500  costs  $125.00 
($9.95)  #A822.  A  larger  model  1000  has  three 
speeds  instead  of  two  and  cleans  118  CFM  of  air. 
This  unit  measures  14"  x  8"  x  8W  with  a  lifetime 
steel  housing.  The  Bionaire  1000  costs  $275.00 
($12.95)  #A823.  An  even  larger  model  2001,  not 
shown,  cleans  300  CFM  of  air  and  costs  $399.00 
($14  95)  #A880.  All  models  are  ULListed  and 
earn  1-year  limited  warranties. 


ere  is  a  nev 
proachtohuir 
ing  that  is  so  revoh 
ary  and  inventive 
it  makes  all  other 
humidifiers  obsolet 
the  ultra-sonic  hu 
fier.  We  discover 
last  fall  in  Japar 
during  home  use 
winter  found  its 
formance  to  be 
outstanding.  It 
extremely  high 
quency  sound  wai 
break  up  water 
fine  mist  that  carries  and  diffuses  excej 
ally  well.  One  tabletop  unit  can  humidi 
entire  1500  sq.  ft.  apartment  or  house.  It  i 
ultra-safe  —  the  vapor  stream  is  cold 
though  it  looks  like  hot  steam)  so  it  isimpo; 
to  get  a  burn.  It  is  ultra-quiet  —  virtually  l 
less,  unlike  conventional  humidifiers, 
ultra-portable  —  measures  only  14"  x  6 
weighs  under  12  lbs.  and  has  a  convenient 
handle.  The  removable  reservoir  holds  one  f 
of  water,  refillable  at  any  sink  and  runs  for 
hours  on  a  filling.  This  humidifier  by  Bionaii 
a  humidstat  control  (low,  medium  or  high 
shuts  off  automatically  when  it  reache: 
desired  humidity  level.  Emitting  nozzle  sv 
360°  and  the  unit  shuts  off  automatically 
empty  or  tipped  over.  $149.00  ($10.95)  #A 

UL  LIGHT  BUTTON 


rphey  are  familiar 
1  household  conven- 
iences now,  the  little 
light-wave  rectifier  but- 
tons that  attach  to  the 
bottom  of  light  bulbs 
and  extend  their  life 
50  to  100  times,  sparing 
you  the  trouble  of  bulb- 
changing  for  years  at  a 
stretch  while  you  save  a  bundle  in  bulb-re] 
ment  costs.  But  the  Zana  Power  Disc  is  th< 
light  button  available  that  is  Unlisted,  me 
it  has  survived  nearly  two  years  of  strei 
independent  laboratory  testing  and  beei 
tified  safe  for  home  and  commercial  u 
provides  security  along  with  savings,  safe  ei 
even  for  high-temperature  recessed  fixtun 
are  offering  6  for  $16.00  ($2.95)  #A964 
manufacturer  provides  a  5-year  warranty 
Zana  Power  Disc  is  new  on  the  consumer  ni 
and  a  Tbols  for  Living  exclusive. 
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RNING 
■SHINE 

iking  for  a  civ- 
zed  way  to  wake 
le  Proton  320  turns 
e  volume  on  the 
gradually,  so  you 
vpical  radio  alarm 
Ark.  Does  your 
ate  get  up  at 
■rent  time'.' Forget 
ling  around  re 
g  —  the  Proton  has  independent  dual 
s.  But  the  real  bonus  comes  once  you  are 
The  Proton  radio  is  a  high-performance 
M  receiver  with  fidelity  exceeding  many 
room  sets.  There  are  separate  bass/treble 
ils,  automatic  loudness  compensation,  full 
leaker,  abundant  power.  Sophistication 
.  in  other  ways  too.  The  time-set  controls 
orward  and  backward  for  faster  easier 


DUST-MAGNETS 


setting.  The  LCD  display  dims  itself  in  the  dark, 
brightens  in  the  light.  Snooze  bar  offers  7-minute 
reprieve.  Ramp-up  volume  eases  up  to  level  over 
10  seconds.  Plus  sleep  control,  date  indicator 
and  back  up  battery.  All  in  a  handsomely  styled 
flat  black  compact  case  (3'4"  x5'/2"  x  10l/2")  for 
just  $119.00  ($6.95)  #A989.  No  surprise  that 
Proton  gets  rave  reviews  in  the  electronic  and 
business  press. 


T  SHEETS 


THINKING  THERMOSTAT 


The  principle  of  using 
layers  of  blankets 
at  night  is  to  trap  in  as 
much  of  the  natural 
body  heat  as  possible. 
But  blankets  don't 
always  do  the  job  they 
pposed  to  do.  Most  blankets  are  made  of 
fibers  so  there  are  little  spaces  to  let  the 
'scape.  Now  comes  the  Con-Serv  energy- 
;  bed  warmer,  a  thermolined  mattress  pad 
adiates  body  heat  from  the  mattress  up! 
?d  warmer  uses  no  electricity,  so  it's  safe 
all  children.  You  can  turn  down  the  room 
ostat  at  night  and  remain  nice  and  cozy  in 
itural  warmth  of  your  bed.  As  far  as  care 
this  bed  warmer  is  stain  and  moisture- 
int,  wipes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Avail- 
n  two  sizps:  Single/Twin,  36x60",  $10.00 
)  #A392.  Double/Queen,  60x60",  $12.00 
)  #A393.  Two  single/twin  warmers  for  use 
ig  size  beds  cost  $14.00  ($2.95)  #A931. 

^1 


The  basic  method  for  reducing  home  heating 
costs  is  to  turn  down  the  thermostat.  The 
thinking  man's  thermostat  —  with  a  built-in 
microprocessor  unit  —  lets  you  program  the 
temperature  you  want  and  the  time  you  want  it, 
so  the  house  is  warm  when  you  step  out  of  bed. 
As  for  the  "thinking,"  the  unit  senses  the  rate  of 
heat  loss  for  the  house,  so  it  turns  on  the  furnace 
earlier  on  very  cold  mornings,  later  on  warmer 
mornings.  The  program  (set  up  with  a  single 
button)  can  accommodate  6  different  tempera- 
ture settings  each  day  through  a  cycle  of  7  days, 
so  it  is  no  problem  to  set  up  different  schedules 
for  workdays  and  weekends.  Best  of  all,  you  can 
install  it  yourself  in  place  of  your  present  ther- 
mostat in  about  10  minutes.  The  thermostat 
works  just  as  effectively  with  central  air  condi- 
tioning. $79.00  ($3.95)  #A855.  The  unit  also 
qualifies  for  the  15%  energy  tax  credit. 


If  we  ever  compile  a  book  on  The  Old  Ways  That 
Were  Better  Ways,  we  will  certainly  include  a 
chapter  on  lambswool  dusters.  On  its  own 
lambswool  actually  attracts  and  holds  dust  like  a 
magnet.  The  static  charge  in  the  wool  causes 
dust  literally  to  leap  off  surfaces  where  it  has 
accumulated,  making  these  dusters  just  the 
thing  for  dusting  bric-a-brac,  china,  crystal, 
pictures  and  other  fragile  items.  The  standard 
27"  long  duster  costs  $7.00  ($1.95)  #A780;  the 
bent-handled  model  is  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A781;  two 
mini-dusters  cost  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A794.  The 
entire  group,  a  total  of  four  dusters,  costs  just 
$16.00  ($2.95)  #A783. 

GIVING  DUST  THE  BRUSH 

Saving  energy  means  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  small  things  around  the 
house  —  like  the  refrigerator  coils.  Once 
these  coils  become  coated  with  dust,  the 
efficiency  of  your  refrigerator  drops 
dramat  ically.  Simply  cleaning  the  coils  — 
and  keeping  them  clean  —  can  reduce 
your  refrigerator's  electric  consumption 
as  much  as  10%.  This  brush,  angled  and 
with  tapered  bristles,  is  designed  to  clean 
deep  in  the  coils  where  vacuum  cleaners 
and  dust  cloths  won't  reach.  It  is  a  full 
27"  long  with  12"  of  bristles  and  a  sturdy 
15"  wooden  handle.  It  costs  only  $8.00 
($1.95)  #A427. 


ORDERISG  INSTRl  CTIONSAND  Gl  AR.WTEE: 

We  skip  via  United  Parcel  Service  ivherever 
possible  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  The  price 
of  each  item  is  shown  follmivd  by  its  shipping 
and  handling  charges  in  (  ).  Be  sure  to  add  the 
item  price  plus  shipping  and  handling  charges 
for  each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price 
of  each  item.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any 
reason,  return  the  article  to  us  within  30  days, 
and  we'll  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  per  your 
instructions. 
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FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  PHONE  OUR  24-HOUR  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER: 


3T.  HPB04;  400  S.  DEAN  ST.;  ENGLEW00D,  NJ  07631 

- 

DO-2 

28-5505. 

In  Nebraska  call  800-624-990C 

TO  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ITEM  NO 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION/COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

SHPG  &  HNDLG, 

TOTAL  PRICE 

ess 

STATE  ZIP 

0SED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  $                  PAYABLE  TO  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING. 
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April  19,  1980.  A  crowd  follows  the  hearse  bearing  Sartre's  body.  It  was  "the  last  of  the  demonstrations  of  '68." 


An  intimate  memoir  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir 


re  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  various  comrrrit- 
its  when  we  returned  to  Paris  in  September  1970 
r  a  happy  stay  in  Rome.  He  lived  in  an  austere 
s  apartment  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a  building  in 
Boulevard  Raspail,  opposite  the  Montparnasse 
/eyard  and  quite  close  to  my  place.  He  liked  it 
e.  He  led  a  fairly  even  life  that  varied  little  from 
to  day.  He  regularly  saw  long-established  women 
nds — Wanda  K.,  Michele  Vian,  and  his  adopted 
ghter,  Arlette  Elkai'm,  at  whose  home  he  slept 
nights  a  week.  The  other  evenings  he  spent  with 
We  talked,  and  we  listened  to  music.  I  had  built 
a  large  collection  of  records  and  I  added  to  it 
ry  month.  Sartre  was  much  interested  in  the 
nnese  school,  particularly  Berg  and  Webern,  and 
.ome  modern  composers:  Stockhausen,  Xenakis, 
io,  and  Penderecki  as  well  as  many  others.  But 
tvas  always  happy  to  go  back  to  the  great  classics. 
1  loved  Monteverdi,  Gesualdo,  Mozart's  operas — 
•ve  all,  Cosi  fan  tutte — and  Verdi's.  During  these 
ne  concerts  we  would  eat  a  hard-boiled  egg  or  a 
e  of  ham  and  drink  a  little  Scotch.  I  live  in  what 
1  estate  agents  call  "an  artist's  studio  with  loggia." 
pend  my  days  in  a  big,  high-ceilinged  room;  an 
ide  staircase  leads  to  a  bedroom,  which  is  con- 
led  to  the  bathroom  by  a  kind  of  balcony.  Sartre 
?t  upstairs  and  came  down  in  the  morning  to 
/e  tea  with  me.  Sometimes,  one  of  his  friends, 
iane  Siegel,  would  come  and  take  him  out  for 
fee  at  a  little  place  near  his  building.  He  fre- 
intly  saw  Bost  at  my  apartment  in  the  evening, 
1  quite  often  Lanzmann,  with  whom  he  had  many 
>  in  spite  of  certain  disagreements  about  the 
aeli-Palestinian  question.  He  was  particularly  fond 

s  narrative,  and  the  accompanying  interview,  are  taken 
m  Adieux:  A  Farewell  to  Sartre,  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
nslated  by  Patrick  O'Brian,  which  will  be  published  by 
uheon  Books  in  April. 


of  Saturday  evenings,  which  Sylvie*  spent  with  us, 
and  of  lunchtime  on  Sunday,  when  we  all  three  met 
at  La  Coupole.  At  long  intervals  we  also  met  other 
friends. 

In  the  afternoons  I  worked  at  Sartre's  place.  I  was 
waiting  for  Old  Age  to  come  out  and  thinking  about 
one  last  volume  of  my  memoirs.  He  was  revising 
and  correcting  his  portrait  of  Dr.  Flaubert  in  The 
Family  Idiot.  It  was  a  splendid  autumn,  blue  and 
gold.  The  opening  year  promised  very  well. 

Sartre's  health  no  longer  worried  me,  and  had  not 
for  a  great  while  now.  Although  he  smoked  two 
packs  of  Boyards  a  day  his  arteritis  had  not  grown 
worse.  It  was  suddenly,  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, that  I  began  to  be  frightened. 

One  Saturday  evening  we  had  dinner  with  Sylvie 
at  Dominique's,  and  Sartre  drank  a  great  deal  of 
vodka.  Back  at  my  place  he  first  dozed  and  then  fell 
fast  asleep,  dropping  his  cigarette.  We  helped  him 
up  to  his  bedroom.  The  next  morning  he  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  well  and  went  back  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. But  when  at  two  o'clock  Sylvie  and  I  went  to 
fetch  him  for  lunch,  he  bumped  into  the  furniture 
at  every  step.  When  he  left  La  Coupole  he  was  stag- 
gering, although  he  had  drunk  very  little.  We  took 
him  to  Wanda's  place  in  the  Rue  du  Dragon  in  a 
taxi,  and  as  he  got  out  he  nearly  fell. 

He  had  had  fits  of  giddiness  before  this.  When  we 
were  in  Rome  in  1968  his  legs  gave  way  when  he 
stepped  out  of  the  car  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria 
dei  Trastevere  to  such  an  extent  that  Sylvie  and  I 
had  to  support  him.  I  did  not  think  it  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  I  was  surprised,  since  he  had  drunk 
nothing!  Yet  these  disturbances  had  never  been  so 
marked  as  they  were  now,  and  I  had  a  suspicion  of 
their  gravity.  In  my  diary  I  wrote,  "This  little  apart- 
ment, so  cheerful  since  I  came  back,  has  changed  i1 
color.  The  pretty  velvet-piled  carpet  brings  mourn- 

*Sylvie  Le  Bon,  a  philosophy  professor  and  close  f  u 
of  De  Beauvoir. 
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ing  to  mind.  That  is  how  life  will  have  to  be — with 
happiness  and  moments  of  delight  when  all  goes  well, 
but  with  the  threat  hanging  there — life  set  between 
parentheses." 

Sartre  was  staying  much  of  the  time  with  me,  be- 
cause his  elevator  was  out  of  order,  and  he  found  it 
very  tiring  to  walk  up  ten  flights  of  stairs.  On  Tues- 
day, May  18,  as  on  all  other  Tuesdays,  Sartre  arrived 
at  my  place  in  the  evening;  he  had  spent  the  previous 
evening  and  night  with  Arlette.  "How  are  you?"  I 
asked  in  the  ordinary,  rather  casual  way.  "Well,  not 
so  good."  And  indeed  his  legs  were  giving  way  under 
him,  he  spoke  indistinctly,  and  his  mouth  was  a 
little  twisted.  I  had  not  noticed  that  he  was  ailing 
the  day  before,  because  we  had  been  listening  to 
music  and  had  hardly  talked  at  all.  But  that  evening 
he  had  reached  Arlette's  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  had 
awakened  this  morning  in  the  state  in  which  I  saw 
him  now;  obviously  he  had  had  a  slight  stroke  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  had  dreaded  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind  for  a  long  while,  and  I  had  vowed  I  would 
keep  my  head.  I  forced  myself  to  remember  the  case 
of  friends  who  had  gone  through  the  same  sort  of 
trial  and  who  had  recovered.  In  any  event  Sartre  was 
to  see  his  doctor  the  next  day,  and  that  calmed  me 
a  little,  but  only  a  little.  I  had  to  make  a  great  effort 
not  to  let  my  panic  show.  Sartre  insisted  upon  drink- 
ing his  usual  dose  of  whiskey,  so  that  by  midnight 
he  could  not  pronounce  his  words  at  all  and  found 
it  very  difficult  to  drag  himself  as  far  as  his  bed.  All 
night  long  I  struggled  against  anguish. 

The  next  morning  Liliane  Siegel  went  with  him 
to  Dr.  Zaidmann's.  He  telephoned  to  tell  me  that 
all  was  well;  he  had  a  blood  pressure  reading  of  18, 
which  was  normal  for  him,  and  he  was  going  to 
start  on  a  serious  course  of  treatment  right  away. 
A  little  later  Liliane,  also  speaking  on  the  telephone, 
was  less  sanguine.  According  to  Zaidmann  the  crisis 
was  worse  than  that  of  October,  and  it  was  worry- 
ing that  the  anomalies  should  have  come  back  so 
quickly.  No  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  since 
March  he  had  no  longer  been  taking  his  medicines, 
and  it  had  also  been  very  bad  for  him  to  walk  up 
ten  flights  of  stairs  every  now  and  then.  But  the 
essence  of  the  matter  was  that  the  blood  had  great 
difficulty  in  circulating  in  a  certain  area  on  the  left 
side  of  his  brain. .  .  . 

I  felt  very  anxious  leaving  him.  He  was  going  to 
spend  three  weeks  with  Arlette  and  two  with  Wanda 
while  I  traveled  with  Sylvie.  I  liked  these  journeys, 
but  parting  from  Sartre  was  always  something  of  a 
wrench  for  me.  This  time  we  had  lunch  together  at 
La  Coupole,  where  Sylvie  was  to  come  for  me  at 
four  o'clock.  I  stood  up  three  minutes  before  the 
hour.  He  gave  me  an  indefinable  smile  and  said, 
"So  this  is  the  farewell  ceremony!"  I  touched  his 
shoulder  without  replying.  The  smile  and  the  words 


stayed  with  me  for  a  great  while.  I  gave  the  vi 
farewell  the  ultimate  meaning  it  was  to  haft  scl 
years  later,  but  when  that  happened  I  was  the 
one  to  say  it. 

I  left  for  Italy  with  Sylvie,  and  the  next  nightj 
stayed  at  Bologna.  In  the  morning  we  took 
highway  that  led  to  the  east  coast.  The  landsc 
was  drowned  in  a  warm  fog,  and  never  in  my 
have  I  known  such  a  feeling  of  absurdity  and  ion 
enness.  What  was  I  doing  here?  Why  had  I  coi 
My  love  for  Italy  soon  seized  me  again,  but  e\ 
night  before  going  to  sleep  I  wept  for  a  long  wl 

Meanwhile,  Sartre  was  in  Switzerland;  from  t 
to  time  a  telegram  told  me  that  he  was  well, 
when  I  reached  Rome,  where  he  was  to  join  m 
found  a  letter  from  Arlette.  Sartre  had  had  a  rela 
On  waking  he  realized  what  had  happened,  as 
had  the  first  time.  His  mouth  was  even  more  twi: 
than  it  had  been  in  May,  pronunciation  was  c 
cult,  and  his  arm  insensitive  to  heat  and  cold. 

I  went  to  fetch  him  at  the  Termini  Station.  Be 
I  caught  sight  of  him  he  hailed  me.  He  was  wea 
a  light-colored  suit  and  he  had  a  cap  on  his  h< 
His  face  was  swollen — one  of  his  teeth  was  absces 
— but  he  seemed  in  good  health.  We  settled  in 
little  apartment  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  hotel.  It 
a  terrace  that  gave  us  a  boundless  view  out  c 
the  Quirinal,  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  Saint  Peti 
and  the  Capitol,  whose  lights  we  saw  go  out  e\ 
night  at  twelve.  That  year,  part  of  the  terrace 
been  turned  into  a  drawing  room,  separated  fi 
the  open-air  section  by  a  glass  screen,  and  we  cc 
sit  there  at  any  time.  Sartre's  abscess  went  do 
and  he  had  no  other  trouble.  He  no  longer  seei 
remote,  and  he  was  full  of  life  and  merriment. 

About  two  o'clock  we  would  eat  a  sandwich  r 
the  hotel;  in  the  evening  we  walked  along  to  c 
in  the  Piazza  Navona  or  in  a  nearby  restaur 
Sometimes  Sylvie  drove  us  to  Trastevere  or  the 
Appia  Antica.  Sartre  prudently  put  on  his  hat  w 
he  crossed  a  sunny  stretch.  He  took  his  media 
regularly,  drank  a  single  glass  of  white  wine  at  lur 
beer  at  dinner,  and  then  two  glasses  of  whiskey 
the  terrace.  No  coffee,  and  tea  only  for  break 
(in  other  years  he  had  drunk  an  exceedingly  pov 
ful  brew  at  five  o'clock).  He  corrected  the  third  ' 
ume  of  The  Family  Idiot  and  amused  himself 
reading  gialli,  Italian  detective  stories. 

Looking  at  Sartre  as  he  was  during  this  Ror 
vacation  one  would  have  given  him  twenty  yean 
life  to  come.  What  is  more,  he  reckoned  on  it  h 
self.  One  day,  when  I  complained  that  we  alw 
chanced  on  the  same  gialli,  he  said,  "It's  natu 
There's  only  a  finite  number  of  them.  You  c 
hope  to  read  new  ones  all  through  the  twenty  yt 
to  come.  .  .  ." 

Suddenly,  during  the  evening  of  December  1, 
said  to  me,  "I've  used  up  my  store  of  health.  I  wi 
live  beyond  seventy."  I  protested.  He  went  on, 
told  me  yourself  that  people  find  it  hard  to  recci 
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bm  a  third  stroke."  I  could  no  longer  remember 
|  ving  said  that;  no  doubt  it  had  been  a  warning 
I  ainst  possible  overindulgences.  "The  ones  you've 
J  d  were  very  slight,"  I  said.  He  continued,  "I'm 
I  aid  I  shan't  finish  the  Flaubert."  "Does  that  grieve 
|  ur>  "Yes,  it  does."  And  he  spoke  to  me  about 
| ,  funeral.  He  wanted  a  very  simple  ceremony,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  cremated.  Above  all,  he  did  not 
sh  to  be  buried  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  graveyard 
I  tween  his  mother  and  stepfather.  He  hoped  that 
|  great  number  of  Maoists  would  follow  his  coffin. 
I  is  not  often  that  he  thought  about  it,  he  told  me, 
I  t  think  about  it  he  did. 


the  middle  of  October  I  once  more  became 
are  of  the  irreversible  deterioration  of  old  age.  . .  . 
le  afternoon,  when  we  were  going  along  by  the 
ntheon,  back  toward  the  hotel,  and  he  was  walk- 
I »  very  quickly  ahead  of  us,  he  stopped  and  said, 
!ats  have  just  pissed  on  me.  I  went  close  to  the 
lustrade  and  I  was  wet  on."  Sylvie  believed  him 
d  laughed  about  it.  For  my  part  I  knew  what  was 
:  matter,  but  I  said  nothing.  In  Paris,  at  the  be- 
ming  of  October,  Sartre  got  up  to  go  to  the  bath- 
om — he  was  in  my  apartment — and  there  was  a 
irk  on  his  chair.  I  told  Sylvie  that  he  had  spilled 
me  tea.  "You  would  say  that  a  child  had  had 

accident,"  she  observed.  The  next  evening,  in 
s  same  circumstances,  there  was  another  mark. 
'  I  spoke  to  Sartre  about  it.  "You  are  inconti- 
nt.  You  ought  to  tell  the  doctor."  To  my  utter 
tonishment  he  replied  in  a  perfectly  natural 
pice,  "I  have  told  him.  It  has  been  going  on  for  a 
ng  while  now.  It's  those  cells  that  I  lost."  Sartre  had 
ways  been  extremely  puritanical;  he  never  referred 
his  natural  functions,  and  he  carried  them  out  with 
e  utmost  discretion.  That  was  why  I  asked  him  the 
:xt  morning  whether  he  did  not  find  this  lack  of 
i<ntrol  exceedingly  embarrassing.  He  answered  with 
smile,  "When  you're  old  you  can't  expect  too 
uch,  your  claims  have  to  be  modest."  I  was  touched 
'  his  simplicity  and  by  this  moderation,  so  new  in 
m;  and  at  the  same  time  his  lack  of  aggressiveness 
id  his  resignation  wounded  me.  .  .  . 
On  November  26  we  watched  the  showing  of  the 
m  about  him,  and  just  as  he  appeared  on  the 
reen,  so  he  was  in  life;  there  were  moments  when 
3  seemed  to  me  to  be  overflowing  with  youth. 
iVhat  was  so  extraordinary  about  Sartre  and  so 
sconcerting  for  those  around  him  was  that  he  could 
nerge,  cheerful  and  intact,  from  the  bottom  of 
)ysses  that  seemed  to  have  swallowed  him  forever, 
had  wept  over  him  for  a  whole  summer,  and  yet 
;  had  returned  entirely  to  his  former  state,  wholly 
mself  again,  as  though  "the  wing  of  weakness" 
id  never  brushed  him.  These  resurrections,  this 
burning  from  limbo,  explain  the  fact  that  later  on 
could  say  from  one  page  to  another,  "He  was  very 
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ill.  He  was  very  well."  He  possessed  a  fund  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  that  resisted  all  attack  until 
his  last  hours.) 

J,9Z? 

The  only  dark  cloud  was  his  eyes.  The  fact  was  that 
Sartre  saw  badly.  I  remember  him,  leaning  over  a 
big  magnifying  glass  that  our  Japanese  friend  had 
given  him  and  anxiously  peering  at  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. Even  with  the  magnifying  glass  he  could  not 
manage  to  read  everything.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
always  without  success.  .  .  . 

He  changed  his  living  quarters,  his  place  on  the 
Boulevard  Raspail  having  become  too  small.  Arlette 
and  Liliane  had  found  him  a  much  bigger  apart- 
ment; it,  too,  was  on  the  tenth  floor,  but  there  were 
two  elevators.  The  apartment  had  a  big  study  over- 
looking the  Rue  du  Depart,  with  the  new  Tour  Mont- 
parnasse  high-rise  in  the  foreground  and  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  the  distance.  Sartre  would  have  one  of  the 
two  bedrooms  whose  windows  opened  onto  an  inner 
garden,  while  someone  else  could  sleep  in  fhe  other, 
so  that  he  would  no  longer  be  alone  at  night.  He 
visited  this  new  and  as  yet  unfurnished  dwelling  and 
liked  it. 

He  was  in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  he 
said  he  could  see  a  little  better.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  reading,  but  he  could  play  draughts.  He  spoke 
of  what  he  called  "my  illness"  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction. "I'm  too  fat,"  he  told  me.  "It's  because  of 
my  illness."  And  in  the  street,  when  we  were  going 
to  have  lunch,  "Don't  walk  so  quickly;  I  can't  keep 
up  with  you  because  of  my  illness."  I  said,  "But 
you  aren't  ill  anymore."  "What  am  I  then?"  he  said. 
"Failing?"  The  word  wrung  my  heart.  "Of  course 
not,"  I  said.  "It's  only  that  your  legs  are  a  little 
weak."  But  I  was  not  really  sure  what  he  thought  of 
his  condition.  .  .  . 

Gisele  Halimi  telephoned  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
been  accosted  by  France-Soir  journalists  who  asked, 
with  man-eating  expressions  on  their  faces,  "What's 
the  matter  with  Sartre?  He  doesn't  look  well."  "He's 
convalescing,"  she  replied.  And  they,  without  the 
slightest  shame,  "If  anything  happens,  you'll  let  us 
know,  won't  you?"  The  fact  is  that  with  his  dragging 
walk,  his  corpulence,  and  his  remote,  vague  look, 
Sartre  was  a  sad  spectacle.  We  had  passed  Simone 
Signoret  in  the  Place  Dauphine,  and  she  had  seemed 
much  struck  by  the  sight  of  him.  He  had  some  sus- 
picion of  it.  One  day  as  we  were  walking  slowly 
along  the  Rue  Delambre  on  the  way  to  have  lunch 
at  the  Dome,  he  said,  "I  don't  look  too  much  like 
an  invalid,  do  I?"  I  lied  reassurinelv.  .  .  . 

When  I  went  to  his  apartment  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 15,  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  worktable,  and 
in  a  heartbroken  voice  he  said,  "I  have  no  ideas." 
He  was  to  draw  up  an  appeal  in  favor  of  Liberation, 
which  was  doing  very  badly.  I  advised  him  to  have 
a  short  sleep,  and  afterward  we  both  worked  on  it 
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together.  He  found  it  hard  to  concentrate,  but  even 
so  he  gave  me  the  essential  lines.  Gavi  came  for  the 
paper  and  he  was  pleased  with  it.  A  little  later  I 
read  Sartre  the  end  of  Genevieve  Idt's  excellent  lit- 
tle book  on  The  Words.  It  filled  him  with  satisfac- 
tion. But  then  once  again  he  pierced  my  heart.  Look- 
ing around  his  study,  he  said,  "It's  odd  to  think 
that  it's  mine,  this  apartment."  "It's  a  very  fine  one, 
you  know."  "I  don't  like  it  anymore."  "Oh,  come. 
You  were  very  pleased  with  it."  "One  gets  tired 
of  things.'*  "You  tire  quickly.  I've  been  in  mine 
eighteen  years  now  and  I  like  it  still."  "Yes,  but 
this  apartment  is  the  place  where  I  don't  work  any- 
more." 

/.//-/ 

Dr.  Lepresle  told  me  again  over  the  telephone  that 
Sartre  was  doing  very  well,  that  he  did  not  need  to 
see  him  again  for  three  months,  and  that  it  was  nor- 
mal that  he  should  take  refuge  in  sleep  from  a  truth 
that  was  too  distressing  to  confront.  I  told  Sartre 
that  according  to  Lepresle  his  health  was  excellent. 
"And  my  eyes?  What  did  he  say  about  my  eyes?" 
There  was  a  poignant  mixture  of  intense  anxiety  and 
hope  in  the  question.  "Eyes  are  not  his  concern," 
I  said.  "But  everything  is  connected,"  said  Sartre. 
And  he  went  to  sleep.  I  was  shattered.  It  is  appall- 
ing to  watch  the  death  agony  of  a  hope. 

The  next  day  we  talked  about  how  he  might  try 
to  work  in  the  meantime.  Abruptly,  just  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  he  said  in  a  harsh  voice,  "My  eyes  are 
done  for  .  .  .  according  to  everything  everybody  tells 
me."  The  day  after  that  he  picked  up  a  detective 
story  that  was  lying  about  in  his  apartment  and  put 
it  down  under  his  big  lamp.  "I  want  to  see  the  ti- 
tle." He  made  it  out  correctly,  although  quite  often 
he  could  not  read  the  newspaper  headlines.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  did  not  prove  much.  He  did  have  a 
certain  margin  of  vision,  but  it  was  very  much  re- 


Sartre,  Jean- Luc  Godard,  and  De  Beauvoir  distributing  La 
Cause  du  Peuple,  a  leftist  paper  of  which  Sartre  was  editor. 


duced.  The  next  day  I  asked  him  whether  he  wou"  I 
like  us  to  try  working.  "No,  not  yet;  not  right  Sway'  I 
He,  who  was  usually  so  far  from  touchy,  reacted 
once  where  his  eyes  were  concerned.  As  we  we:  1 
going  along  the  covered  way  in  the  big  garden 
the  inner  court  of  his  building,  I  caught  sight  of  oil' 
reflection  in  a  far-off  glass  door.  "Oh,  it's  us!"  I  cri( 
like  a  fool.  "Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  the  a. 
seeing  wonder,"  he  said  crossly.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  springlike  and  even  summerlike  weal 
er,  he  was  rather  gloomy.  "I  have  the  feeling 
perpetually  living  the  same  day  over  again.  I  see  yo', 
I  see  Arlette,  various  doctors  .  .  .  and  then  it  is  i 
repeated."  He  added,  "Even  as  far  as  the  election 
are  concerned  .  .  .  people  come  to  fetch  me  and  th<< 
get  me  to  speak;  but  it's  very  different  from  the  A 
gerian  war."  I  told  him  I  had  much  the  same  iru 
pression  with  the  feminists.  "It's  age,"  he  conclude 
not  too  sadly.  .  .  . 

Sartre  went  back  to  attending  the  Temps  moderni 
meetings.  All  those  who  were  present  on  October 
— Etcherelli,  Pouillon,  and  Horst — thought  he  w 
completely  transformed.  He  saw  the  Liberation  tea 
once  more.  He  continued  his  discussions  with  Via 
and  had  a  great  many  appointments.  In  the  afta 
noons  and  some  evenings  I  read  him  the  books  1 
wanted  to  know  about  (Gramsci's  political  writings.* 
report  on  Chile,  the  most  recent  issues  of  Les  Tern 
modernes,  a  work  on  surrealism  and  dreams,  ai 
Quentin  Bell's  biography  of  Virginia  Woolf).  He  rt 
longer  dozed  off,  and  he  had  almost  perfectly  adapt* 
his  motions  as  far  as  eating,  smoking,  and  walkii 
about  were  concerned.  "Everything's  fine,  I  promi 
you,"  he  said  to  me  kindly.  "You  read  to  me;  we  wor 
I  can  see  well  enough  to  move  about.  Everything 
fine."  I  admired  him  for  the  serenity  of  mind  he  h;| 
regained.  (In  truth,  what  serenity?  Was  it  the  prot 
acquiescence  of  the  sage?  An  old  man's  indifferenc 
The  desire  not  to  be  burdensome  to  others?  He 
can  one  tell?  I  know  from  experience  that  the 
states  of  mind  cannot  be  put  into  words.  Pride,  w: 
dom,  and  care  for  those  around  him  forbade  Sart 
to  complain,  even  to  himself.  But  in  his  heart 
hearts,  what  did  he  feel?  No  one  could  have  a 
swered,  not  even  he.) 

Thanks  to  all  his  activities,  Sartre  was  once  mo 
happy  to  be  alive.  One  morning  Liliane  asked  hii 
"It  doesn't  bother  you  much,  being  dependent  ( 
others?"  He  smiled.  "No.  There's  even  somethii 
rather  agreeable  about  it."  "Being  coddled?"  "Yes 
"Because  you  feel  we  love  you?"  "Oh,  I  knew  th 
already.  But  it's  pleasant."  On  November  10  t 
European  edition  of  Newsweek  published  an  inte 
view  Sartre  had  given  Jane  Friedman.  She  ask< 
him,  "What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  your  li 
at  present?"  He  replied,  "I  don't  know.  Everythin! 
Living.  Smoking." 
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I  the  beginning  of  March,  Sartre  dictated  an  arti- 
i)  on  Pasolini  to  me.  He  had  met  him  in  Rome 
J  i  he  liked  some  of  his  films,  particularly  the  first 
||  "t  of  Medea,  which  he  considered  an  extraordi- 
•j  7  evocation  of  the  holy.  In  this  article  he  reflected 
!  jn  the  circumstances  of  Pasolini's  death.  He  first 
ote  it  in  his  illegible  hand  and  then  recited  it  to 
by  heart.  It  was  a  good  article,  and  it  appeared 
the  Corriere  della  Sera  of  March  14,  1976.  He 
s  pleased  with  having  managed  to  produce  it  in 
;  than  three  hours.  Sartre  had  not  been  in  such 
3d  form  intellectually  for  a  long  while.  To  be  sure, 
netimes  his  light  seemed  to  have  gone  out,  but 
it  was  when  the  gathering  was  too  large  or  when 
jple  bored  him.  He  could  be  full  of  life  and  im- 
diately  present.  It  is  also  true  that  although  he 
aid  listen,  reply,  and  discuss,  he  was  no  longer 
'entive.  There  was  a  kind  of  emptiness  within  him, 
d  that  is  why  eating  and  drinking  took  on  a  much 
:ater  importance  for  him  than  they  had  had  in 
■Her  days.  He  found  it  hard  to  adapt  himself  to 
w  things.  And  he  found  being  contradicted  very 
rd  to  bear.  I  almost  never  did  it,  although  he  made 
ormous  blunders  about  what  had  happened  in  the 

St. 

On  March  20  we  set  off  with  Sylvie  for  Venice, 
city  that  the  three  of  us  never  tired  of.  Taking 
ry  short  steps,  Sartre  went  for  quite  long  walks 
th  me.  "Doesn't  it  bore  you,  being  with  a  little 
mature  who  walks  so  slowly?"  he  once  asked  me. 
lite  sincerely,  I  said  no.  The  fact  that  he  could 
ilk  at  all  was  already  enough  to  make  me  happy, 
metimes  in  a  melancholy  voice  he  would  still  say, 
shall  never  get  my  eyes  back."  And  it  made  him 
i  when  a  passenger  in  a  vaporetto  took  his  arm 
help  him  get  out  at  the  stopping  place.  "Do  I 
illy  look  like  a  cripple?"  he  asked  me.  "You  look 
though  you  see  badly,"  I  said.  "There's  nothing 
i  be  ashamed  of  in  that!"  But  these  clouds  soon 
nished.  As  I  was  suffering  from  a  kind  of  neural- 
i  in  my  right  arm,  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  what  of 
It's  old  age.  One  always  has  one  damned  thing 
another."  "Not  me,"  he  said  with  conviction, 
'here's  nothing  wrong  with  me."  That  made  me 
ugh,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  he  laughed  too. 

Ithough  Sartre's  blood  pressure  had  gone  down  a 
eat  deal,  Doctor  Cournot  asked  him  to  go  to  the 
■oussais  Hospital  for  a  checkup.  I  slept  at  his  apart- 
ent,  as  I  did  every  Tuesday,  and  at  half  past  eight 
the  morning  Liliane  came  to  fetch  us.  We  helped 
irtre  cross  the  garden  and  go  down  to  the  car  in 
e  elevator.  He  could  scarcely  walk.  At  the  hos- 
tal  a  male  nurse  took  him  away  in  a  wheelchair, 
he  doctors  decided  to  keep  him  until  the  next  af- 
rnoon.  I  stayed  in  his  room  and  attended  to  the 


formalities  of  signing  him  in  while  he  underwent 
numerous  examinations. 

I  went  back  to  the  hospital  the  next  morning. 
They  were  now  carrying  out  a  long  X-ray  examina- 
tion— thorax,  legs,  hands,  and  so  on.  They  brought 
him  back  to  his  bed  and  Dr.  Housset  appeared.  He 
spoke  forcibly.  Sartre  could  save  his  legs  only  by  giv- 
ing up  tobacco.  If  he  did  not  smoke  anymore,  his 
state  could  be  much  improved  and  he  could  be  as- 
sured of  a  quiet  old  age  and  a  normal  death.  Other- 
wise his  toes  would  have  to  be  cut  off,  then  his  feet, 
and  then  his  legs.  Sartre  seemed  impressed. 

On  Sunday,  Sylvie,  he,  and  I  went  to  see  our  friend 
Tomiko  in  her  beautiful  house  at  Versailles.  We  ate 
a  stuffed  duck  and  drank  some  excellent  wine.  We 
spent  the  evening  reading  and  talking.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  stop  smoking  the  next  day,  Monday. 
I  said,  "Doesn't  it  make  you  sad  to  think  you're 
smoking  your  last  cigarette?"  "No.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  I  find  them  rather  disgusting  now."  No  doubt 
he  associated  them  with  the  idea  of  being  cut  to 
pieces  little  by  little.  The  next  day  he  handed  me 
his  cigarettes  and  lighters  to  give  to  Sylvie.  And  that 
evening  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  an  astonishingly 
good  mood  because  he  had  stopped  smoking.  It  was 
a  final  renunciation  and  he  never  seemed  to  find  it 
burdensome.  .  .  . 

When  he  was  alone  with  me  he  was  open  and 
full  of  life.  But  when  other  people  were  there  he 
often  became  withdrawn,  closed  in  upon  himself. 
Even  with  Bost  one  evening  he  did  not  say  a  word. 
Bost,  overwhelmed,  said  to  me,  "How  can  one  ac- 
cept that  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  himV 

It  was  precisely  to  him,  I  thought,  that  it  had  to 
happen.  As  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  had 
always  carried  out  the  policy  of  full  employment, 
with  no  time  off.  If  he  felt  tired,  hesitant,  or  sleepy, 
he  stuffed  himself  with  Corydrane.  An  inborn,  con- 
stitutional narrowness  of  his  arteries  did  predispose 
him  to  the  disease  that  struck  him,  but  the  least  one 
can  say  is  that  he  did  nothing  to  avert  it.  He  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  his  "capital  of  health."  And 
he  knew  it,  since  he  said  in  effect,  "I  shoula  rather 
die  a  little  earlier  and  have  written  the  Critique  of 
Dialectical  Reason."  He  liked  living — indeed,  he 
loved  it — but  on  condition  of  being  able  to  work. 
Work  was  an  obsession  with  him.  When  he  found 
that  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  through  what  he 
had  undertaken,  he  overdid  the  stimulants,  and  he 
so  increased  his  activities  and  exceeded  his  strength 
that  he  made  a  stroke  inevitable.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences that  he  had  not  foreseen  and  that  horrified 
him  was  his  near-blindness. 

The  tragedy  of  Sartre's  last  years  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  him  that  one 
can  apply  Rilke's  words:  "Every  man  bears  his  death 
within  himself,  as  the  fruit  bears  its  stone."  His 
decline  and  death  were  those  that  his  life  had  called 
for.  And  perhaps  that  is  why  he  accepted  them  so 
serenely. 
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He  still  saw  many  young  women — Melina  and  sev- 
eral others.  One  day,  when  he  was  complaining  of 
working  too  little  with  Victor,  I  said  to  him  with 
a  laugh,  "Too  many  young  ladies!"  "But  it's  useful 
to  me.*'  he  replied.  And  indeed  I  believe  that  it  Was 
largely  to  them  that  he  owed  his  taste  for  life.  With 
a  naive  self-satisfaction  he  told  me,  "I've  never  been 
so  popular  with  women  before." 

Yet  he  did  have  one  grave  anxiety:  money.  Ever 
since  I  had  known  him  he  had  been  unfailingly 
prodigal,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  given 
away  everything  he  earned  to  various  people.  At  this 
point  he  was  regularly  paying  out  quite  large  sums 
every  month  to  different  recipients.  His  allowance 
from  Gallimard  was  swallowed  up  at  once.  If  I  asked 
him  to  buy  himself  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  he  would 
reply,  "I  haven't  the  money."  It  was  difficult  to  make 
him  accept  them  as  a  gift.  And  he  owed  his  pub- 
lisher a  sum  he  considered  important.  This  position 
bred  a  positive  anxiety  in  him,  not  for  himself  but 
for  all  those  who  depended  on  him. 

According  to  a  fresh  checkup  at  Broussais  Hospital 
on  February  4  Sartre  was  neither  better  nor  worse. 
He  found  his  activities  interesting,  his  relations  with 
young  women  amusing.  In  spite  of  everything  life 
was  a  joy  to  him.  I  remember  one  morning  when  a 
brilliant  winter  sun  flooded  into  his  study,  full  on 
his  face.  "Oh,  the  sun!"  he  cried  in  an  ecstasy.  We 
planned  to  go,  Sylvie,  he,  and  I,  to  Belle-Ile  for  the 
Easter  vacation,  and  he  often  spoke  of  it  in  a  hap- 
py voice.  He  was  careful  enough  about  his  health 
to  maintain  his  giving  up  of  tobacco.  And  as  far  as 
I  knew  he  drank  only  a  very  little.  He  was  so  slow 
with  the  half  bottle  of  chablis  he  ordered  when  we 
had  lunch  together  that  he  left  as  much  as  he  drank. 

Yet  one  Sunday  morning  at  the  beginning  of 
March  Arlette  found  him  lying  on  his  bedroom  floor 
with  a  terrible  hangover.  We  learned  that  he  got  his 
various  young  women,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
danger,  to  bring  him  bottles  of  whiskey  and  vodka. 
He  hid  them  in  a  chest  or  behind  books.  That  Sat- 
urday evening — the  only  night  he  had  spent  alone 
since  Wanda's  departure — he  had  got  drunk.  Ar- 
lette and  I  emptied  the  hiding  places,  I  telephoned 
the  young  women  asking  them  not  to  bring  any  more 
alcohol,  and  I  scolded  Sartre  vehemently.  In  fact, 
since  it  had  no  immediate  consequences,  this  out- 
break obviously  did  not  damage  his  health;  but  I 
was  rather  uneasy  about  the  future.  .  .  . 

On  Thursday,  March  30,  I  went  to  wake  him  at 
nine  o'clock.  Usually,  when  I  went  into  his  room, 
he  was  still  dozing:  this  time  he  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  gasping,  almost  unable  to  speak. 
Once  when  Arlette  was  there  he  had  had  what  he 
called  "an  attack  of  aerophagia,"  but  it  had  passed 


off  quite  soon.  This  one  had  been  going  on  since  fi 
in  the  morning,  and  he  had  not  had  the  streffgth  I 
drag  himself  as  far  as  my  door  and  knock.  I  w 
frightened;  I  tried  to  telephone,  but  the  service  h; 
been  cut  off.  I  threw  on  my  clothes  and  used  I 
concierge's  telephone  to  call  a  nearby  doctor,  wl 
came  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  seen  Sartre  I 
telephoned  the  emergency  service  from  a  neighbo:/ 
apartment,  and  they  arrived  in  five  minutes.  Sart- 
was  bled,  given  an  injection,  and  treatment  that  las 
ed  for  nearly  an  hour.  Then  he  was  laid  on  a  kii 
of  wheeled  stretcher  that  was  rolled  down  a  loi 
corridor;  he  was  breathing  oxygen  from  a  mask  tbf 
a  doctor  held  over  his  head.  They  put  him  into 
elevator  and  took  him  to  an  ambulance  that  w 
waiting  at  one  of  the  entrances.  It  was  not  yet  knov 
to  which  hospital  he  would  be  taken;  they  won 
telephone  the  concierge.  I  went  up  to  his  apartmed 
again  to  wash  and  dress  properly.  Now  that  he  w 
in  good  hands,  I  thought  the  attack  would  quick 
be  brought  to  an  end.  I  did  not  cancel  my  lun« 
with  Den  and  Jean  Pouillon.  I  never  imagined  wh« 
I  closed  the  apartment  door  behind  me  as  I  set  < 
to  meet  them  that  it  wouid  never  open  for  me  agai 

The  next  afternoon,  the  doctors  told  me  tb 
Sartre  had  a  pulmonary  edema  that  was  givu 
him  a  high  temperature  but  that  would  soon 
reabsorbed.  He  was  in  a  big,  light-filled  room  ai 
he  thought  he  was  in  the  suburbs.  The  fever  mat 
him  delirious.  That  morning  he  had  said  to  Arietta 
"You're  dead  too,  my  dear.  What  did  it  feel  lik 
being  cremated?  Well,  here  we  are,  both  of  us  de; 
now."  When  I  was  there  he  told  me  he  had  just  be< 
to  lunch  at  his  secretary's  house  near  Paris.  WhiJ 
secretary?  He  never  used  the  word  for  either  Vict 
or  Puig.  He  called  them  by  their  names.  As  I  seemrt 
surprised  he  explained  that  the  doctor  had  very  kin 
ly  lent  him  his  car  to  take  him  there  and  bring  hi 
back.  He  had  passed  through  some  very  curious  ai 
very  agreeable  suburbs.  Had  he  not  dreamed  it, i 
asked  him?  He  said  no,  looking  cross,  so  I  did  ni 
press  the  point. 

The  fever  lessened  during  the  days  that  follower 
and  the  delirium  stopped.  The  doctors  told  me  th 
the  attack  had  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  irrigation 
the  lungs,  the  arteries  not  functioning  properly.  Bi 
now  the  pulmonary  circulation  was  reestablished 
We  had  thought  of  leaving  for  Belle-Ile  quite  soc 
and  Sartre  was  delighted  at  the  idea. 

Presently  I  asked  Dr.  Housset  when  he  would  li 
able  to  leave.  Hesitantly  he  replied,  "I  can't  say  .  ) 
he's  frail,  very  frail."  And  two  or  three  days  lat 
he  said  that  Sartre  would  have  to  go  down  to  tl|> 
intensive  care  unit  again. 

There  was  in  fact  no  longer  any  question  of  gi 
ing  to  Belle-Ile.  I  canceled  the  rooms  I  had  reserve 
The  doctor  wanted  to  have  Sartre  within  reach 
case  of  a  fresh  attack.  But  they  did  bring  him  ba< 
to  a  room,  bigger  and  lighter  than  the  first.  "Tb 
is  fine,"  he  told  me,  "because  now  I'm  quite  ne 
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i  me."  He  still  had  a  vague  belief  that  at  first  he 
I  d  been  taken  to  a  hospital  in  a  suburb  of  Paris.  He 
I  :med  more  and  more  weary;  he  began  to  have  bed- 
|  es,  and  his  bladder  functioned  badly.  From  time 
)  time  1  left  his  room  so  that  a  visitor  might  come 
I  — Bost  or  Lanzmann.  When  I  did  so  I  went  and 
I  in  a  waiting  room.  It  was  there  that  I  overheard 
1 .  Housset  and  another  doctor  talking,  and  they 
:d  the  word  "uremia."  I  understood  that  there 
|  s  no  hope  for  Sartre  and  I  knew  that  uremia  of- 
i  brought  hideous  suffering  with  it.  I  burst  into 
rs  and  flung  myself  into  Housset's  arms.  "Prom- 
me  that  he  won't  know  he's  dying,  that  he  won't 
through  any  mental  anguish,  that  he  won't  have 
/  pain!"  I  promise  you  that,  madame,"  he  said 
ively. . . . 

He  did  not  suffer  during  the  few  days  that  fol- 
ved.  "There's  just  one  rather  disagreeable  mo- 
at," he  told  me,  "and  that  is  when  they  dress  my 
dsores  in  the  morning.  But  that's  all."  These  bed- 
•es  were  horrifying  to  see  (but  fortunately  they 
re  hidden  from  him) — great  purplish-blue  and 
Idened  patches. 

He  slept  a  great  deal,  but  he  still  spoke  to  me 
•idly.  At  times  it  almost  seemed  that  he  hoped  to 
:  well.  Pouillon  came  to  see  him  during  the  very 
t  days  of  his  illness;  Sartre  asked  him  for  a  glass 
water,  saying  cheerfully,  "The  next  time  we  have 
drink  toaether,  it'll  be  at  my  place  and  it'll  be 
liskey!"  But  the  next  day  he  asked  me,  "How  are 
going  to  manage  the  funeral  expenses?"  I  pro- 
ted,  of  course,  and  branched  off  to  the  cost  of  the 
spital,  assuring  him  that  the  social  security  ser- 
e  would  look  after  it.  But  I  saw  that  he  knew 
:  end  was  near  and  that  the  knowledge  did  not 
erwhelm  him.  His  only  anxiety  was  the  one  that 
d  tormented  him  these  last  years — the  lack  of 
3ney.  He  did  not  dwell  on  it,  did  not  ask  me  any 
estions  about  his  health.  The  next  day,  with  closed 
;s,  he  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  said,  "I  love  you 
f7  much,  my  dear  Castor."*  On  April  14  he  was 
eep  when  I  came;  he  woke  and  said  a  few  words 
thout  opening  his  eyes,  then  he  held  up  his  lips 
me.  I  kissed  his  mouth  and  his  cheek.  He  went 
ck  to  sleep.  These  words  and  these  actions  were 
usual  for  him;  they  were  obviously  related  to  the 
aspect  of  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  April  15,  when  as 
ual  I  asked  whether  Sartre  had  slept  well,  the 
rse  replied,  "Yes.  But.  ..."  I  hurried  over  at  once. 
;  was  asleep  and  breathing  quite  strongly;  he  was 
viously  in  a  coma,  and  he  had  been  since  the 
ening  before.  I  stayed  there  for  hours,  watching 
n.  At  about  six  I  made  way  for  Arlette,  asking 
r  to  telephone  if  anything  happened.  At  nine  the 
ephone  rang.  She  said,  "It's  over."  I  came  with 
lvie.  He  looked  just  the  same,  but  he  no  longer 
eathed. 

Sylvie  told  Lanzmann,  Bost,  Pouillon,  and  Horst. 
ley  came  at  once.  We  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
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Simone  dc  Beauvoir  at  Sartre's  burial.  "I  told  myself  thai  this 
was  exactly  the  funeral  Sartre  had  wanted,  and  that  he  would 
never  know  about  it." 


room  until  five  the  next  morning  I  asked  Sylvie  to 
go  and  get  some  whiskey  and  we  drank  it  as  we 
talked  about  Sartre's  last  days  and  his  earlier  times, 
and  about  what  would  have  to  be  done. 

At  one  point  I  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  Sartre, 
and  I  made  as  if  to  lie  down  beside  him  under  the 
sheet.  A  nurse  stopped  me.  "No.  Take  care  .  .  .  the 
gangrene."  It  was  then  that  I  understood  the  real 
nature  of  the  bedsores.  I  lay  on  top  of  the  sheet  and 
I  slept  a  little.  At  five  the  male  nurses  came.  They 
stretched  a  sheet  and  a  kind  of  cover  over  Sartre 
and  took  him  away. 

I  finished  the  night  at  Lanzmann's,  where  I  also 
slept  on  Wednesday.  For  the  days  that  followed  I 
stayed  with  Sylvie,  where  I  was  better  protected 
from  telephone  calls  and  journalists  than  in  my  own 
apartment.  During  the  day  I  saw  my  sister,  who  had 
come  from  Alsace,  and  my  friends.  I  looked  at  the 
papers  and  also  at  the  telegrams  that  came  flooding 
in  at  once.  Lanzmann,  Bost,  and  Sylvie  took  care 
of  all  the  formalities.  At  first  the  funeral  was  fixed 
for  Friday,  but  then  it  was  changed  to  Saturday  so 
that  more  people  could  attend.  Giscard  d'Estaing 
let  it  be  known  that  he  knew  Sartre  would  not  have 
wished  for  a  national  funeral,  but  that  he  offered 
to  pay  the  expenses.  We  refused.  He  made  a  point 
of  paying  his  respects  to  Sartre's  remains. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  gathered  in  the  lecture 
theater  of  the  hospital,  where  Sartre  was  laid  out, 
his  face  uncovered,  stiff  and  cold  in  the  clothes  that 
Sylvie  had  brought  for  him  to  wear  when  he  went 
to  the  opera.  Thev  were  the  only  ones  in  mv  apart- 
ment, and  she  had  not  liked  to  go  to  his  to  find  oth- 
ers. At  mv  request  Pingaud  took  some  photographs 
of  him.  After  quite  a  long  time  the  men  turned  the 

*Castor  is  the  French  word  for  "beaver,"  and  is  thus  a 
play  on  "Beauvoir."  It  was  Sartre's  nickname  for  her. 
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sheet  back  over  Sartre's  face,  closed  the  coffin,  and 
took  it  away. 

I  got  into  the  hearse  with  Sylvie,  my  sister,  and 
Arlette.  Before  us  there  was  a  car  covered  with 
splendid  sheaves  of  flowers  and  wreaths.  A  kind  of 
minibus  carried  those  friends  who  were  old  or  un- 
able to  walk  far.  A  huge  crowd  followed — about 
fifty  thousand  people,  most  of  them  young.  There 
were  some  who  rapped  on  the  hearse  windows;  these 
were  usually  photographers  leaning  their  cameras 
against  the  glass  to  take  me  unawares.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  Les  Temps  modernes  formed  a  barrier 
behind  the  hearse,  and  all  around  it  people  we  did 
not  know  spontaneously  linked  hands,  making  a 
chain.  All  the  way  the  crowd  was  orderly  and  warm- 
ly sympathetic,  generally  speaking.  "This  is  the  last 
of  the  1968  demonstrations,"  said  Lanzmann.  For 
my  part,  I  saw  nothing.  I  was  more  or  less  anes- 
thetized by  Valium  and  braced  taut  in  my  determi- 
nation not  to  collapse.  I  told  myself  that  this  was 
exactly  the  funeral  Sartre  had  wanted,  and  that  he 
would  never  know  about  it.  When  I  got  out  of  the 
hearse  the  coffin  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tomb.  I  asked  for  a  chair  and  I  sat  there  at  the  edge 
of  the  open  grave,  my  mind  a  blank.  I  saw  people 
who  had  climbed  onto  walls,  onto  tombs.  I  stood 
up  to  go  back  to  the  car.  It  was  only  ten  yards  away 
but  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  smothered.  Then  there  I  was  at  Lanzmann's  house 
again  with  friends  who  had  come  straggling  back 


from  the  graveyard.  As  we  did  not  wish  to  separa, 
we  had  dinner  together  at  Zeyer's,  in  a  private^oo.  j 
I  remember  nothing  about  it.  .  .  . 

Sartre's  ashes  were  brought  to  the  Montp;- 
nasse  cemetery.  Every  day  unknown  hands  lay  lit}] 
bunches  of  fresh  flowers  on  his  grave. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  have  not  asked  rr» 
self,  I  admit.  It  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  read^ 
Should  I  not  have  warned  Sartre  of  the  imminer 
of  his  death?  When  he  was  in  the  hospital,  weakei 
and  without  resilience,  all  I  thought  of  was  hidi 
the  gravity  of  his  condition  from  him.  But  befc 
that?  He  had  always  told  me  that  in  the  event 
cancer  or  any  other  incurable  disease  he  wanted 
know.  Yet  his  was  an  ambiguous  case.  He  was 
danger,"  but  would  he  hold  out  another  ten  yea 
as  he  had  wished,  or  would  everything  be  over 
a  year  or  two?  Nobody  knew.  He  had  no  arranj 
ments  to  make;  he  could  not  have  taken  better  c 
of  himself.  And  he  loved  living.  He  had  aires 
found  it  hard  enough  to  accept  his  blindness  a 
his  infirmities.  If  he  had  been  more  exactly  aw; 
of  the  threat  that  hung  over  him,  it  would  only  ha 
darkened  his  last  years  without  doing  any  good, 
any  case,  like  him,  I  wavered  between  dread  i 
hope.  My  silence  did  not  separate  us. 

His  death  does  separate  us.  My  death  will  r 
bring  us  together  again.  That  is  how  things  are, 
was  in  itself  splendid  enough  that  we  could  live  c 
lives  in  harmony  for  so  long. 


A  Conversation  about  Death  and  God 


(This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  conver- 
sations with  Sartre  that  De  Beauvoir 
taped  in  the  summer  and  jail  of 
1974.  The  full  text  will  appear  in 
Adieux.J 

de  beauvoir:  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  you  look  upon  death  with 
great  serenity. 

sartre:  Even  so,  the  approach  of 
death  does  look  like  a  series  of  dep- 
rivations. For  instance  I  was  a 
heavv  drinker,  as  you  know,  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  even 
when  1  was  worried  for  objective 
reasons,  as  to  end  the  evening  by 
drinking  a  great  deal.  That's  van- 
ished. It's  v  wished  because  the  doc- 
tors have  forbidden  me  to  drink. 
I  doubt  the  doctors'  knowledge,  I 
may  say;  but  nevertheless  I  sub- 
mit. So  there  are  these  deprivations, 
which  are  like  things  being  taken 
away  before  the  moment  everything 
is  taken  from  me,  which  will  be 
death. 


I  am  in  a  less  comfortable  state 
than  I  was  ten  years  ago.  But  death, 
as  a  serious  matter  that  comes  at  a 
given  moment  and  that  I  expect, 
does  not  frighten  me  for  all  that; 
it  seems  to  me  natural.  Natural,  as 
opposed  to  my  life  as  a  whole,  which 
has  been  cultural.  It  is  after  all  the 
return  to  nature  and  the  assertion 
that  I  was  a  part  of  nature. 

Setting  aside  this  period  of  wear- 
ing away — which  I  don't  grieve 
over,  since  it's  the  common  lot — I 
think  I've  had  a  period,  from  the 
age  of  thirty  to  sixty-five,  in  which  I 
kept  a  hold  on  myself  and  in  which 
I  was  not  very  different  at  the  be- 
ginning from  what  I  became;  in 
which  there  was  indeed  a  continuity 
during  which  I  used  my  freedom  to 
do  what  I  intended;  in  which  I  was 
able  to  be  of  use  and  to  help  cer- 
tain ideas  to  spread;  and  in  which  I 
did  what  I  wanted — that  is  to  say 
I  wrote,  which  has  been  the  es- 
sence of  my  life.  I've  succeeded  in 


what  I  longed  for  from  the 
seven  or  eight.  I  have  written  \j 
I  wanted  to  write,  books  that 
had  an  influence  and  that  have 
read.  So  when  I  die  I  shall  not 
as  many  people  do,  saying  "Ol 
I  had  my  life  again  I  should  lil 
in  another  way.  I  have  failed;  I 
made  a  mess  of  it." 
de  beauvoir:  Has  the  idea  of 
survival  of  the  soul,  of  a  spiri 
principle  in  us,  a  survival  sucl 
the  Christians  think  of,  for  ex 
pie — has  that  ever  crossed 
mind? 

sartre:  I  think  it  has,  but  ra 
as  an  almost  natural  fact, 
difficulty,  because  of  the  very  st 
ture  of  consciousness,  in  ini 
ining  a  time  when  I  should  no  lo 
exist.  For  example,  if  I  imagine 
funeral,  it  is  I  who  am  imagi 
my  funeral:  I  am  therefore  hie 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  watcl 
it  pass.  But  in  fact,  as  an  atheist 
always  thought  there  was  not] 
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i  er  death,  except  for  the  immor- 
!  !ty  that  I  saw  as  a  quasi-survival. 
beau  voir:  How  did  your  atheism 
fan? 

I  itre  :  Even  as  early  as  eight  or 
[  e,  I  had  only  neighborly  rela- 
I  is  with  God,  not  really  those  of 
iservience  or  of  understanding. 
|  was  there,  and  now  and  then  He 
jeared.  He  was  an  eye  that  rested 
me  from  time  to  time.  But  all 
;  was  very  vague.  My  parents 
i  rented  a  villa  a  little  way  out 
La  Rochelle  when  I  was  about 
I  :lve,  and  in  the  morning  I  used 
j  take  the  tram  with  the  girls  next 
JT,  who  went  to  the  girls'  lycee, 
I  ee  Brazilians  called  Machado; 
i  one  day  I  was  walking  up  and 
#n  outside  their  house  waiting 
them  to  get  ready,  that  is  to  say 
a  few  minutes.  And  I  don't 
)w  where  the  thought  came  from 
how  it  struck  me,  yet  all  at  once 
aid  to  myself,  "But  God  doesn't 
,  st!"  It's  quite  certain  that  before 
I  >  I  must  have  had  new  ideas  about 
d  and  that  I  had  begun  solving 
problem  for  myself.  But  still,  as 
-emember  very  well,  it  was  on 
it  day  and  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
ntary  intuition,  that  I  said  to  my- 
f  "God  doesn't  exist."  It's  strik- 
,  to  reflect  that  I  thought  this  at 
age  of  eleven  and  that  I  never 
:ed  myself  the  question  again 
til  today,  that  is  to  say  for  sixty 
irs. 

beauvoir:  And  did  this  revela- 
n  have  any  consequences  for  you? 

Utre:  Not  many  at  the  time;  nor 

I  re  they  really  determinant.  I  was 
t  at  all  attached  to  the  Catholic 
igion;  I  didn't  go  to  church  be- 
e  and  I  didn't  go  to  church  after, 
all  this  had  no  exact  relation 

I  :h  my  life  at  that  time.  I  don't 
nember  that  I  was  ever  aston- 
ed  or  grieved  that  God  did  not 

I  st.  I  thought  it  was  just  a  story 
it  I  had  been  told,  a  story  that 
ople  believed,  but  one  that  I  had 
:n  to  be  false.  Of  course,  since 

!  ne  was  a  decent,  respectably 
lieving  family,  I  knew  nothing 
out  atheists. 

beauvoir:  And  when  vou  grew 
ler,  when  you  were  in  Paris,  did 
ur  atheism  change?  Was  it  ever 
aken?  Did  it  become  stronger? 


sartre  :  You  might  say  it  became 
stronger.  Above  all,  I  think  it 
changed  from  an  idealist  to  a  ma- 
terialist atheism,  and  that  was  chief- 
ly during  my  conversations  with 
Nizan.  Idealist  atheism  is  difficult  to 
explain.  But  when  I  said  "God 
doesn't  exist"  it  was  as  though  I 
had  got  rid  of  an  idea  that  was  in 
the  world  and  in  its  place  I  had  set 
a  spiritual  void,  a  certain  abortive 
idea,  in  the  framework  of  my  ideas 
as  a  whole.  And  the  result  was  that 
this  had  little  direct  connection  with 
the  street,  the  trees,  the  benches 
people  sat  on.  It  was  a  great  syn- 
thetic idea  that  vanished  without 
directly  affecting  the  world  at  all. 
And  gradually  my  conversations 
with  Nizan  and  my  own  reflections 
led  me  to  something  else,  to  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  the  world,  which 
was  not  something  that  was  to  van- 
ish, putting  me  in  touch  with  a  Par- 
adise where  I  should  behold  God, 
but  which  was  the  sole  reality.  The 
absence  of  God  was  to  be  read  ev- 
erywhere. Things  were  alone,  and 
above  all  man  was  alone.  Was  alone 
like  an  absolute. 

de  beauvoir:  Somewhere  you  said 
that  atheism  was  a  long-term  task 
and  that  you  had  carried  it  through 
to  the  end,  though  not  without  some 
labor.  Just  what  did  you  mean  by 
that? 

sartre:  Just  that  moving  on  from 
idealist  atheism  to  materialist  athe- 
ism was  difficult.  .  .  .  Materialistic 
atheism  is  the  world  seen  without 
God,  and  obviously  it's  a  very  long- 
term  affair,  passing  from  that  ab- 
sence of  an  idea  to  this  new  concep- 
tion of  the  being — of  the  being  that 
is  left  among  things  and  is  not  set 
apart  from  them  by  a  divine  con- 
sciousness that  contemplates  them 
and  causes  them  to  exist. 
de  beauvoir:  You  mean  that  even 
if  one  does  not  believe  in  God  there 
is  a  way  of  viewing  the  world.  .  .  . 
sartre:  Even  if  one  does  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  there  are  elements  of 
the  idea  of  God  that  remain  in  us 
and  that  cause  us  to  see  the  world 
with  some  divine  aspects. 
de  beauvoir:  What,  for  example? 
sartre:  That  varies  according  to 
the  person. 

de  beauvoir:  But  for  you? 


sartre  :  As  for  me,  I  don't  see  my- 
self as  so  much  dust  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  world  but  as  a  being 
that  was  expected,  prefigured,  called 
forth.  In  short,  as  a  being  that  could, 
it  seems,  come  only  from  a  creator; 
and  this  idea  of  a  creating  hand 
that  created  me  refers  me  back  to 
God.  Naturally  this  is  not  a  clear, 
exact  idea  that  I  set  in  motion  every 
time  I  think  of  myself.  It  contra- 
dicts many  of  my  other  ideas;  but 
it  is  there,  floating  vaguely.  And 
when  I  think  of  myself  I  often  think 
rather  in  this  way,  for  want  of  be- 
ing able  to  think  otherwise. 
de  beauvoir:  What  is  the  .  .  .  as 
one  might  say,  the  benefit,  apart 
from  that  of  having  thought  what 
was  true,  of  course — what  is  the 
benefit  to  you  of  not  believing  in 
God? 

sartre:  It  has  strengthened  my 
freedom  and  made  it  sounder:  at 
the  present  time  this  freedom  is  not 
there  to  give  God  what  He  asks  me 
for;  it  is  there  for  the  discovery  of 
myself  and  to  give  me  what  I  ask 
of  myself.  That's  essential.  And  then 
my  relations  with  others  are  direct: 
they  no  longer  pass  through  the  in- 
termediary of  the  Omnipotent;  I 
don't  need  God  in  order  to  love  my 
neighbor.  It's  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween man  and  man;  I  don't  have 
to  pass  by  the  infinite  at  all.  And 
then  my  acts  have  made  up  a  life, 
my  life,  which  is  going  to  end,  which 
is  almost  over,  and  which  I  judge 
without  too  many  errors.  This  life 
owes  nothing  to  God;  it  was  what 
I  wanted  it  to  be  and  to  some  ex- 
tent what  I  made  it  without  mean- 
ing to.  And  when  now  I  reflect  upon 
it,  it  satisfies  me;  and  I  do  not  need 
to  pass  by  God  for  that. 

Living  very  close  to  people  who 
do  not  themselves  believe  in  God 
completely  does  away,  between  them 
and  oneself,  with  that  infinite  inter- 
mediary that  is  God.  You  and  I, 
for  example,  have  lived  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  problem.  I  don't 
think  many  of  our  conversations 
have  been  concerned  with  it. 
de  beauvoir:  No,  none. 
sartre:  And  yet  we've  lived;  we 
feel  that  we've  taken  an  interest  in 
our  world  and  that  we've  tried  to 
see  and  understand  it.  ■ 
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THE  DEGRADATION 
OF  WORK  AND 
THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  AM 


A  humanist  call  to  arms. 


by  Christopher  Lasch 


Like  many  amateur  musicians,  I  cherish  en- 
thusiasms and  strong  opinions — untested  by 
professional  experience  or  learned  rebuttal — 
that  I  am  always  looking  for  a  chance  to  in- 
flict on  anyone  willing  to  listen.  Beethoven's  overuse 
of  the  diminished  seventh;  his  addiction  to  chords  in 
root  position;  the  canard  that  Schumann  couldn't  or- 
chestrate; the  critical  neglect  of  Ludwig  Spohr;  the 
Brahms-Wagner  controversy  (I  am  an  anti-Wag- 
nerian); the  need  for  more  compositions  featuring 
prominent  but  easy  parts  for  the  viola:  I  am  ready 
to  expound  on  these  topics  whenever  I  can  find  a 
captive  audience.  Unfortunately  no  one  needs  to 
hear  about  these  things  from  me,  when  there  are 
so  many  authoritative  commentators  to  choose  from. 
Nor  do  they  need  to  hear  from  me  that  music  is  the 
queen  of  the  arts;  that  it  combines  the  most  imme- 
diate kind  of  sensuous  pleasure  with  the  most  in- 
tellectual and  abstract;  that  it  provides  the  most 
compelling  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  disciplin- 
ing feeling  with  form;  that  it  uses  the  simplest  and 
most  economical  means,  an  alphabet  consisting  of 
only  twelve  basic  units,  to  achieve  the  most  complex 
results;  and  that  its  capacity  not  merely  to  beguile 
time  but  to  order  experience  and  evoke  its  depths  is 
inexhaustible. 

How  music  does  all  these  things  is  a  mystery  I 
will  not  attempt  to  elucidate.  I  will  content  myself 
with  a  more  prosaic  question  on  which,  as  a  student 
of  American  society  and  culture,  I  can  hope  to  shed 
some  light:  how  does  it  happen  that,  in  spite  of  all 
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these  riches,  the  great  tradition  of  Western 
remains  so  little  understood  and  appreciated  in  I 
country?  Why  do  the  arts  in  general  lead  su(j 
precarious  existence  in  America?  Why  is  theii 
dience  for  good  music  so  limited,  in  spite  of  rflf 
and  records  and  all  the  other  marvels  of  mass  <m. 
munication? 

The  fiscal  crisis  in  education  reminds  us,  in  ai 
we  had  forgotten  during  the  boom  years  after  Wit 
War  II,  that  the  fine  arts  rank  very  low  on  the  sal 
of  American  priorities.  In  the  expansive  educatiiu 
climate  of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  the  arts  enjoydi 
brief  period  of  public  favor.  But  the  taxpayersn 
volt,  the  shrinking  tax  base  out  of  which  educic 
is  supported,  the  end  of  the  baby  boom,  and  a  sm 
of  deep  cuts  in  federal  spending  have  combine  t 
force  new  economies  on  the  schools;  and  infe 
climate  of  retrenchment,  luxuries  and  frills  are  rib 
rally  the  first  to  be  dropped  from  the  curricuii 
It  doesn't  do  much  good  for  friends  of  the  arli 
protest  that  they  are  a  necessity,  not  a  frill,  hi 
arguments  are  likely  to  make  little  impressioi  c 
hard-pressed  school  boards  hoping  to  rescue  h 
they  consider  absolutely  essential  to  the  educatiiu 
enterprise  and  confronted,  moreover,  with  a  pcfe 
ful  if  misguided  movement  demanding  a  retur  t 
basics. 

Even  a  cursory  consideration  of  the  current  p^i 
of  music  education  leads  to  the  conclusion 
the  school  system,  especially  in  times  when  fiit 
are  scarce,  reflects  the  state  of  American  cu|]i 
as  a  whole.  The  crisis  of  music  education  fi 
us  back  to  the  question  of  why  Americans  con 
to  regard  culture,  with  a  capital  "C,"  as  a  rathelji 
bious  and  peripheral  undertaking,  something  t 
quite  serious,  something  incidental  to  the  bus  ei 
of  making  a  living  and  getting  ahead  in  the  w 
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rHis  way  of  posing  the  question  is  a  little 
misleading,  as  I  will  try  to  show  later  on,  but 
first  let  me  outline  some  of  the  answers  that 
have  been  offered  and  explain  what  is  wrong 
1 1  them.  The  stock  answer  is  that  Americans  are 
aung  and  still  somewhat  crude  people,  preoccu- 
1  until  recently  with  the  conquest  of  a  vast  wil- 
!  less  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  material 
ndations  on  which  a  future  civilization  could 
ie  to  rise.  According  to  this  view  of  things,  the 
ieer  spirit  lived  on  long  after  pioneering  was  corn- 
ed, carrying  with  it  the  cultural  prejudices  that 
is  not  quite  manly,  that  real  men  don't  eat  quiche, 
that  although  a  real  man  may  go  to  the  opera 
\  asionally  to  please  his  wife,  he  won't  enjoy  it 
j  shouldn't  enjoy  it  and  certainly  shouldn't  admit 
:njoying  it  even  if  he  does. 
Another  explanation  of  American  cultural  back- 
dness  stresses  the  commercial  values  long  domi- 
!  it  in  American  society,  themselves  rooted  in  the 
neering  ethic  but  endowed  with  the  added  pres- 
!   accorded  in  the  twentieth  century  to  business 
1 1  everything  connected  with  it.  "The  business  of 
|  ierica  is  business,"  said  Calvin  Coolidge,  and 
|  arles  Wilson,  Eisenhower's  secretary  of  defense, 
|  led  that  what's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 
the  country.  Such  wisdom  still  commands  wide- 
i  ead,  almost  automatic  agreement. 
!  \nother  feature  of  American  society  that  has  al- 
;dly  inhibited  the  development  of  the  arts  is  the 
!  intry's  cultural  dependence  on  Europe,  its  cultural 
1  jriority  complex,  its  tendency  to  import  culture 
tead  of  creating  an  indigenous  culture  of  its  own. 
;  underdevelopment  of  American  music  offers  a 
ticularly  good  example  of  this  cultural  colonial- 
i.  Until  recently,  almost  all  of  our  conductors 
1  opera  singers  came  from  Europe,  American 
nposers  were  held  in  very  low  esteem,  and  per- 
ming artists  went  to  Europe  for  much  of  their 
ining.  Even  today,  the  main  tradition  of  Western 
'sic  is  for  the  most  part  a  European  tradition, 
lerican  music  may  now  be  good  enough  to  be 
iged  by  the  highest  standards,  but  the  standards 
mselves,  it  can  be  argued,  are  still  set  in  Europe. 
The  cultural  legacy  of  Puritanism  has  been  put 
th  as  another  influence  inhibiting  the  growth  of 
:  fine  arts  in  America.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
ltury,  when  American  culture  seemed  to  be  on  the 
•ge  of  its  coming-of-age,  in  the  words  of  Van  Wyck 
ooks's  famous  manifesto,  it  was  common  to  blame 
s  underdevelopment  of  American  culture  on  Puri- 
lical  repression  and  the  Puritanical  fear  of  beauty, 
wording  to  Brooks,  Puritanism  represented  the 
ler  side  of  pioneering,  the  spiritual  equivalent  of 
meering.  Together  they  divided  the  American 
nd  between  them,  the  one  "spectral  and  aloof," 
erile  and  inhuman,"  the  other  obsessed  with  = 
actical  results.  Divided  between  two  extremes,  2 
are  facts  and  metaphysics,  the  machinery  of  self-  % 
eservation  and  the  mystery  of  life,"  American  cul-  o 
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ture  lacked  the  "genial  middle  ground  of  human  tra- 
dition" on  which  a  vigorous  development  of  art  and 
intellect  depends. 

A  final  line  of  explanation  makes  democracy  it- 
self the  source  of  America's  failure  to  develop  a 
tradition  of  high  culture.  American  culture  is  the 
culture  of  the  common  man,  in  this  view;  it  reflects 
a  national  commitment  to  social  justice  and  to 
democratic  standards  of  openness  and  sociability; 
and  although  it  includes  an  admiration  of  art,  it  can- 
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not  generate  the  great  art  that  is  inherently  elitist 
and  antisocial,  "resistant  to  gregariousness,"  and 
dependent,  in  George  Steiner's  words,  on  a  "cultiva- 
tion of  solitude  verging  on  the  pathological."  In  a 
1980  essay  in  Salmagundi.  "The  Archives  of  Eden," 
Steiner  maintains  that  the  kind  of  culture  that  flour- 
ishes in  the  United  States,  in  museums,  concert  halls, 
the  record  industry,  the  paperback-book  industry,  is 
a  "custodial,"  not  a  creative  or  original  culture: 
"Roger  Sessions,  Elliott  Carter  are  composers  of 
undoubted  stature.  Charles  Ives  is  a  most  intriguing 
'original.'  Up  to  this  point  in  its  history,  however. 
American  music  has  been  of  an  essentially  provin- 
cial character.  The  great  symphony  of  'the  new 
world'  is  by  Dvorak." 

The  weakness  of  American  music,  according  to 
Steiner,  is  the  weakness  of  American  high  culture 
as  a  whole.  Rejecting  the  argument  that  the  country 
is  still  young,  he  attributes  the  meagerness  of  the 
American  contribution  to  world  culture  to  the  pref- 
erence, "thoroughly  justifiable  in  itself."  of  "demo- 
cratic endeavor  over  authoritarian  caprice,  of  an  open 
society  over  one  of  creative  hermeticism  and  censor- 
ship, of  a  general  dignity  of  mass  status  over  the 
perpetuation  of  an  elite"  that  is  often  "inhumane" 
in  its  conduct  and  outlook  but  remains  essential  to 
the  production  of  original  works  of  art.  The  cultural 
price  of  democracy,  Steiner  says,  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  "disaster  of  pseudo-literacy  and 
pseudo-numeracy  in  the  American  high  school  and 
in  much  of  what  passes  for  so-called  'higher  educa- 
tion.' "  Here  Steiner's  scorn  for  American  culture 
overflows  and  finds  its  most  appropriate  object:  "The 
pre-digested  trivia,  the  prolix  and  pompous  didac- 
ticism, the  sheer  dishonesty  of  presentation  which 
characterize  the  curriculum,  the  teaching,  the  admin- 
istrative politics  of  daily  life  in  the  high  school,  in 
the  junior  college,  in  the  open-admission  'univer- 
sity' (how  drastically  America  has  devalued  this 
proud  term),  constitute  the  fundamental  scandal  in 
American  culture." 


TN  one  form  or  another,  all  these  explanations 
of  American  cultural  inferiority  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time,  and  all  of  them  contain 
some  truth.  Yet  all  of  them  misconceive  the 
problem  by  exaggerating  the  degree  to  which  the 
plight  of  high  culture  is  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect,  they  are  themselves  symptoms 
of  a  national  sense  of  cultural  inferiority,  which 
compares  America  unfavorably  with  Europe  and 
ignores  similar  problems  there.  The  crisis  of  high 
culture  is  not  so  much  an  American  issue  as  a 
twentieth-century  issue.  The  custodial  attitude  to- 
ward culture,  the  breakdown  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  attenuation  of  the  creative  spirit  have  now 
appeared  in  Europe  as  well,  and  not  because  Eu- 
rope has  been  Americanized,  as  so  manv  people 
complain,  but  because  there  is  something  intrinsic 


to  industrial  societies  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  fud 
est  development  of  the  artistic  imagination. 

If  we  look  at  contemporary  music  as  a  who* 
what  strikes  us  most  forcefully  is  not  the  vitality  1 
European  music  as  compared  with  American  rrw 
sic  but  the  hostility  of  audiences  to  modern  mus 
in  Europe  just  as  in  the  United  States;  the  se 
conscious,  self-referential,  and  academic  quality 
most  of  the  music  now  being  written;  and  the  en 
less  recycling  of  masterpieces  composed  in  the  eig 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  European  mu 
cal  tradition  has  become  as  custodial  in  its  orient 
tion  as  the  American  tradition.  The  passage  of  tii 
has  given  the  lie  to  the  modernist  dogma  that  gn 
works  of  art  find  a  popular  audience  in  the  fullnf 
of  time.  Except  for  the  early  works  of  Stravins 
and  a  few  other  isolated  favorites,  many  of  th< 
written  in  earlier  styles,  the  products  of  musi< 
modernism  have  not  established  themselves  in  t 
symphonic  repertory,  and  the  recent  attempt 
revive  the  Romantic  style  once  again,  precise 
because  it  is  such  a  self-conscious,  often  ironic  i 
dertaking.  seems  equally  unlikely  to  generate  a  p< 
manent  body  of  acknowledged  masterpieces.  '\ 
have  to  face  the  possibility  that  the  musical  tra 
tion  in  the  West  has  arrived,  at  least  temporarily, 
a  dead  end,  and  that  the  crisis  of  music  educati 
therefore  derives  from  its  attempt  to  disseminate 
tradition  that  no  longer  has  much  life.  If  the  We 
ern  musical  tradition  has  become  a  dead  langua 
then  music  teachers,  like  Latin  teachers,  will  fi 
themselves  engaged  in  a  rear-guard  action  not 
win  a  broader  following  for  their  subject  but 
save  it  from  academic  extinction. 


said  at  the  outset  that  the  question  of  \\ 
Americans  don't  show  more  interest  in  gr 
art  or  support  it  more  generously  is  misle; 
ing.  It  is  misleading  because  it  treats  as  a  pu 


ly  American  problem  what  is  actually  a  West* 
problem  but  also  because  it  exaggerates  society's 
difference  to  art.  The  decline  in  the  quality  of 
tistic  production  has  occurred  at  the  very  same  ti 
that  art  has  come  to  be  taken  more  seriously  tr 
ever  before.  In  modern  society,  art  is  not  an  < 
ject  of  indifference.  In  some  quarters,  at  least, 
is  an  object  of  worship.  It  has  come  to  enjoy 
esteem  formerly  reserved  for  religion.  Indeed, 
difficulty  may  be  not  that  art  isn't  taken  seriou 
but  that  it  is  taken  more  seriously  than  is  good 
it.  It  has  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  life  and  j 
on  a  pedestal.  It  has  been  relegated  to  the  muse 
and  to  the  concert  hall  (and  the  concert  hall,  as  1 
been  pointed  out,  has  become  a  museum  in  its  o 
right),  not  because  it  is  considered  unimportant  ! 
because  its  adoration  can  best  take  place  in  an  atrl 
sphere  uncontaminated  by  everyday  concerns. 

In  earlier  times,  music  often  served  as  an  accc 
paniment  to  other  activities — dancing,  socializii 
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gious  worship.  Only  in  the  nineteenth  century 
1  music  come  to  be  segregated  from  ordinary  life 

1  surrounded  with  an  aura  of  sanctity.  This  de- 
i  opment  coincided  with  the  elevation  of  the  per- 
i  ming  artist  and,  above  all,  the  composer  to  heroic 
Itus.  Formerly,  composers,  like  other  musicians, 

i  been  regarded  as  craftsmen,  as  staff  members  of 
I  icational  or  religious  institutions,  even  as  superior 
j  isehold  servants.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 

istic  genius  came  to  be  seen  as  a  heroic  rebel, 
j  noclast,  and  pathbreaker.  (The  cult  of  Wagner 

1  of  his  "music  of  the  future"  played  a  central 

2  in  this  glorification  of  the  artist.)  The  flowering 
I  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  not  ob- 

re  the  possibility  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  dtifi- 
i  ion  of  artistic  genius  had  very  bad  effects,  lead- 
I  to  the  dead  end  of  experimentation,  the  struggle 
novelty  and  originality,  and  the  defiance  of  es- 
|  lished  forms  and  constraints,  or  their  reimposi- 
i  in  the  most  stifling  manner,  that  characterize 
musical  scene  today.  It  looks  now  as  if  nine- 
nth-century  music  represented  the  culmination 
an  earlier  tradition  rather  than  the  dawn  of  a 
den  age.  It  looks  as  if  it  owed  at  least  part  of  its 
ry  to  a  dependence  on  its  popular  roots,  to  the 
sistence  of  dance  forms  and  other  reminders  of 
historic  associations  between  music,  popular 
|  reation,  and  religious  ritual.  Nor  is  it  a  coinci- 
tce  that  it  is  the  least  pure  of  musical  forms  that 
Jt  shown  the  most  life  in  our  own  century:  opera, 
let,  even  religious  music,  the  continuing  attrac- 
n  of  which,  in  an  allegedly  godless  age,  suggests 
.t  music  is  better  off  when  the  spirit  of  veneration 
directed  away  from  music  itself  and  toward  a 
j  >re  suitable  object. 


rHE  best  starting  point  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  understand  the  plight  of  modern  music 
and  the  plight  of  the  arts  in  general  is  the 
great  Dutch  historian  Johan  Huizinga's  book 
mo  Ludens.  Huizinga  traces  the  decline  of  the 
I  lay-element"  in  culture,  as  he  calls  it.  "The  great 
j  :hetypal  activities  of  human  society  are  all  per- 
j  ated  with  play  from  the  start,"  he  argues.  Lan- 
|  age,  myth,  and  ritual,  but  also  "law  and  order, 
:  Timerce  and  profit,  craft  and  art,  poetry,  wisdom 
|  d  science,"  are  "rooted  in  the  primaeval  soil  of 
ly."  Even  those  activities  that  are  carried  on  with 
j  instrumental  end  in  view,  Huizinga  says,  have 
vays  contained  an  admixture  of  play,  which  en- 
:s  skill  and  intelligence,  the  utmost  concentra- 
n  of  purpose,  not  in  the  service  of  utility  but  in 
i  service  of  an  arbitrary  objective  that  has  little 
portance  in  itself,  compared  with  the  arbitrary 
I  "ms  and  conventions  and  rituals  that  define  its 
rsuit. 

The  serious  business  of  life,  in  other  words,  has 
i  vays  been  colored  by  an  attitude  that  is  not  seri- 
s  in  this  sense  and  that  finds  more  satisfaction  in 


gratuitous  difficulty  than  in  the  achievement  of  a 
given  objective  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  play- 
spirit,  if  you  will,  values  maximum  effort  for  min- 
imal results.  The  futility  of  play,  and  nothing  else, 
explains  its  appeal — its  artificiality,  the  obstacles  it 
sets  up  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  challenge  the 
players  to  surmount  them,  the  absence  of  any  utili- 
tarian or  uplifting  object.  But  the  appeal  of  play  is 
so  basic  that  it  has  always  pervaded  other  activities 
as  well,  lending  to  religion,  to  law,  even  to  warfare 
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an  element  of  free  fantasy  without  which  they 
quickly  degenerate  into  meaningless  routine.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  our  time,  accord- 
ing to  Huizinga.  The  rationalization  of  warfare, 
politics,  and  work  has  banished  the  play-element 
from  the  workaday  world  and  forced  it  to  take  refuge 
in  sports,  games,  and  art,  which  are  collapsing  un- 
der the  weight  now  imposed  on  them.  Art  has  "lost 
rather  than  gained  in  playfulness,"  Huizinga  says. 
It  has  become  a  "substitute  for  religion,"  and  this 
"apotheosis  of  art"  has  had  pernicious  effects,  on 
the  whole:  "It  was  a  blessing  for  art  to  be  largely  un- 
conscious of  its  high  purpose  and  the  beauty  it  cre- 
ates. When  art  becomes  self-conscious,  that  is,  con- 
scious of  its  own  grace,  it  is  apt  to  lose  something 
of  its  eternal  child-like  innocence." 


The  most  striking  example  of  the  process 
Huizinga  was  trying  to  analyze — the  de- 
cline of  the  play-element  in  culture — is  one 
he  himself  paid  no  attention  to:  the  growing 
split  between  work  and  leisure.  In  most  jobs,  work 
long  ago  lost  the  qualities  of  playfulness  and  crafts- 
manship. It  no  longer  satisfies  what  John  Dewey 
called  the  "unconquerable  impulse  towards  expe- 
riences enjoyable  in  themselves."  Today  work  is 
strictly  a  means  to  an  end — profits  for  the  capital- 
ist, wages  for  the  worker.  The  taste  for  beauty  and 
the  instinct  of  workmanship  no  longer  find  satisfac- 
tion in  the  workplace  and  are  therefore  forced  to 
seek  other  outlets.  People  who  work  at  jobs  deliber- 
ately divested  of  every  challenge  to  ingenuity  and 
imagination  are  encouraged  to  become  consumers 
of  beautiful  objects,  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of 
great  art  and  great  music,  to  surround  themselves 
with  reproductions  of  great  paintings  and  recordings 
of  symphonic  masterpieces.  If  they  prefer  the  dead- 
ening drumbeat  of  rock-and-roll,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily because  serious  music,  so-called,  is  inherently 
unpopular  but  because  it  has  become  so  closely 
identified  not  just  with  leisure  but  with  the  leisure 
class.  Great  works  of  art  have  increasingly  taken 
on  the  quality  of  collectors'  items,  valued  because 
they  advertise  the  wealth  and  leisure  necessary  for 
their  consumption. 

The  emergence  of  the  institutions  that  preserve 
high  culture  today  dates  back,  like  the  deification 
of  art,  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Opera  houses,  sym- 
phony orchestras,  galleries,  museums,  the  art  market 
— these  institutions  monumentalized  the  wealth  and 
social  aspirations  of  the  same  industrial  capitalists 
who  were  systematizing  production,  replacing  skilled 
workers  with  machines,  and  redesigning  the  work- 
place as  an  environment  conceived  along  strictly 
utilitarian  lines  and  deeply  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
play.  Having  banished  art  from  the  factory,  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  proceeded  to  glorify  it  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  display  their  own  munificence  and  con- 
noisseurship  in  a  setting  carefully  sealed  off  from 


popular  intrusion,  uncontaminated  by  associate 
with  the  workaday  world. 

In  industrial  societies,  art  is  doubly  segregal 
from  everyday  life,  in  the  first  place  because  it  I 
tains  so  few  of  its  earlier  associations  with  ritJ 
sociability,  and  work,  and  in  the  second  place  | 
cause  the  glorification  of  art  has  gone  hand  in  he 
with  its  definition  as  a  leisure-time  activity  and  s 
cifically  as  an  activity  of  the  leisure  class.  "Cult 
in  America,"  Thomas  Hearn  recently  observed, 
dangerously  close  to  becoming  strictly  a  class  n 
ter.  If  you  drink  beer,  you  belong  to  the  union 
watch  television.  If  you  drink  champagne,  you 
long  to  the  country  club  and  go  to  the  symphor 
The  democratization  of  leisure  has  not  democrati 
the  consumption  of  high  culture,  and,  even  if  it  h 
the  creation  of  a  broader  audience  for  the 
would  not  restore  the  connections  between  art 
everyday  life,  on  which  the  vitality  of  art  depei 
Works  of  art,  as  Dewey  put  it.  "idealize  quali 
found  in  common  experience."  When  they  lose  to 
with  common  experience,  they  become  herm 
and  self-referential,  obsessed  with  originality  at 
expense  of  communicability,  indifferent  to  anytr 
beyond  the  artist's  private,  subjective,  and  idios 
cratic  perception  of  reality. 


Those  who  love  the  arts  and  deplore  t 
marginal  status  in  American  society  nee( 
rethink  the  task  confronting  them.  The 
is  not  to  broaden  the  market  for  the 
arts,  not  to  create  larger  numbers  of  enlighte 
consumers  of  culture,  but  to  end  the  segregatioi 
art  and  to  achieve  a  new  integration  of  art  and  ev 
day  life.  Instead  of  encouraging  people  to  make 
ter  use  of  their  leisure  time,  friends  of  the  arts  she 
think  about  making  the  workplace  more  joyous  ■ 
playful,  even  if  this  means  challenging  the  bli 
premises  of  our  society.  I  don't  mean  that  emploB 
should  be  encouraged  to  introduce  free  concfl 
during  coffee  breaks.  I  have  in  mind  something  nil 
fundamental:  the  restoration  of  craftsmanship, ■ 
revival  of  the  artistic  dimension  of  practical  actrll 
the  unification  of  work  and  play. 

In  a  period  of  fiscal  retrenchment,  justifying 
port  for  the  arts  assumes  great  urgency.  Unfc 
nately,  the  issue  tends  to  present  itself  to  educ£ 
as  a  choice  between  a  hardheaded  appeal  to  p 
tical  arguments  that  practical  men  and  women 
allegedly  understand  and  a  more  principled  and 
nified  defense  of  art  based  on  appeals  to  its  intr 
value.  The  Music  Educators  Journal  devotee 
March  1983  issue  to  just  such  a  controversy:  "1 
tarian  vs.  aesthetic  rationales  for  arts  education." 
side  stressed  the  industrial,  nationalistic,  and  tr 
peutic  value  of  music.  A  proponent  of  the  utiliu 
position  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  "music  is  01 
the  few  remaining  places  in  the  curriculum  in 
a  feeling  of  national  pride  is  built  up."  Anc 
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j  ilitarian  insisted  that  a  discipline  that  "believes  in 
'  own  lack  of  utility  is  doomed."  The  other  side 
,  Id  that  music  is  valuable  precisely  because  it  re- 
its  assimilation  into  the  "instrumental  values"  that 
J  e  dominant  in  American  society. 
I  Instead  of  continuing  this  debate,  educators  might 
j  formulate  the  question.  To  state  it  as  a  choice 
j  tween  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  defenses  of  the  arts 
j  quiesces  in  the  divorce  of  art  from  practical  life. 
|  lis  formulation  accepts  as  the  premise  of  debate 
J  e  very  condition  that  has  led  to  the  crisis  of  mu- 
:  and  music  education  in  the  first  place.  Histor- 
illy,  the  exaltation  of  art  has  been  closely  linked 
the  degradation  of  labor.  Banished  from  the  work- 
j  ace,  the  artistic  impulse  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
j  refied  realm  of  art  for  art's  sake.  It  is  no  wonder 
,  at  the  fine  arts  have  lost  popular  favor;  nor  are 
j  ey  likely  to  recover  it  by  a  last-minute  attempt 
j  make  themselves  useful.  The  issue  is  not  how  to 
j  ake  art  useful  but  how  to  make  useful  activities 
tistic.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  is  likely  to  be  settled 

I  the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  have  to  be 
j  ttled  in  the  workplace.  But  the  schools  will  play 

I I  important  part  in  its  resolution,  if  only  because 
j  ey  have  the  responsibility  of  training  the  work 
i  rce  and  can  therefore  contribute  to  a  public  de- 
i  ite  about  the  kind  of  work  force  that  is  needed. 

debate  on  this  issue  is  already  taking  shape,  and 
|  provides  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  rela- 
ys between  education  and  industry,  culture  and 
I  actical  life. 

The  educational  system  has  come  under  intense 
j  iticism,  much  of  it  justified.  A  number  of  recent 
ports  have  linked  educational  failure  to  the  de- 
ine  of  American  productivity  and  the  weakening 
America's  position  in  the  world  market.  The 
test  of  these  reports,  issued  by  leaders  of  sixteen 
-rporations  and  universities — including  the  pres- 
ents of  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
ate  University  of  New  York — demands  the  integra- 
pn  of  "domestic  and  foreign  policies  into  aggres- 
v'e,  coordinated  national  strategies  to  meet  the 
lallenge  of  international  competition."  It  calls  for, 
nong  other  things,  a  "displaced-worker  program 
odeled  after  the  GI  Bill,"  improvements  in  the 
aining  of  high-school  mathematics  and  science 
achers,  "more  competitive  salaries  for  engineering 
culties,"  and  closer  collaboration  between  industry 
id  higher  education  in  "problem-oriented  research." 


rras  is  not  a  program  likely  to  appeal  to 
friends  of  the  arts.  But  the  debate  over  the 
connection  between  cultural  decadence  and 
economic  decline  creates  an  opportunity  for 
lose  who  reject  this  kind  of  program  to  offer  a 
jmpeting  explanation  of  the  crisis  and  a  competing 
lOgram  for  social  and  cultural  renewal.  They  might 
aint  out,  for  example,  that  the  schools  are  bad  be- 
mse  our  industrial  system  does  not  in  fact  need 


large  numbers  of  skilled  workers.  As  R.  P.  Blackmur 
once  observed,  it  needs  "only  enough  mind  to  cre- 
ate and  tend  the  machines  together  with  enough  of 
the  new  illiteracy  for  other  machines — those  of  our 
mass  media — to  exploit." 

All  the  fashionable  talk  about  the  need  to  up- 
grade the  work  force  through  training  in  computer 
literacy,  math,  science,  and  engineering  is  based  on 
a  complete  misreading  of  economic  trends.  The  trend 
is  toward  a  deskilled  and  degraded  work  force.  The 
work  force  of  the  future  will  not  consist  of  "infor- 
mation workers"  and  "data  communicators."  Skilled 
jobs  will  continue  to  be  scarce.  Already  many  in- 
dustries dependent  on  skilled  labor  have  exported 
production  to  places  like  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan, 
where  skilled  labor  is  cheap.  Other  industries  are 
replacing  skilled  labor  with  capital.  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  employment  patterns  notes  that  the  "major 
demand  for  workers  in  the  next  decade  will  not  be 
for  computer  scientists  and  engineers  but  for  jan- 
itors, nurses'  aides,  sales  clerks,  cashiers,  nurses, 
fast-food  preparers,  secretaries,  truck  drivers,  and 
kitchen  helpers." 

Since  music  educators  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
the  rage  for  computer  literacy  and  the  whole  high- 
tech program,  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  challenge 
it.  But  the  best  way  to  challenge  it  is  to  question 
its  basic  premises,  not  to  conduct  a  halfhearted  de- 
fense of  music  as  an  adjunct  to  a  technical  curri- 
culum. I  don't  see  why  music  educators,  and  all  hu- 
manists, shouldn't  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  our 
society  has  little  use  for  education  in  the  arts,  little 
use  for  education  in  general,  because  it  provides 
most  people  with  jobs  that  are  repetitious,  mechan- 
ical, and  mindless.  It  gets  the  educational  system 
it  deserves;  indeed,  it  probably  gets  a  better  educa- 
tional system  than  it  needs  to  run  the  industrial 
machine.  If  Americans  really  believe  in  education, 
they  had  better  think  about  changing  the  system  of 
production  so  as  to  provide  people  with  work  that  is 
challenging  and  artistic,  work  that  demands  an  ed- 
ucation. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  hope  for  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  unless  they  become  serious  critics  of 
the  educational  system  and  the  society  behind  it.  We 
humanists  won't  get  much  of  a  hearing  if  we  merely 
try  to  defend  our  own  turf  or  seek  to  operate  as 
one  more  pressure  group  in  a  political  environment 
dominated  by  much  stronger  pressure  groups.  But 
if  we  join  in  a  national  debate  on  education  and 
help  give  a  clearer  focus  to  the  widespread  public 
dissatisfaction,  not  just  with  education  but  with  the 
industrial  system  in  general,  we  can  make  our  pres- 
ence felt.  Instead  of  debating  on  our  adversaries' 
ground,  we  can  force  them  to  debate  on  ours.  We 
know  more  about  the  good  life  than  they  do.  We 
stand  for  the  things  America  claims  to  believe  in 
but  disregards  in  practice:  truth,  beauty,  the  full  de- 
velopment of  human  capacities.  It  is  time  we  made 
our  voices  heard.  ■ 
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THE  REAGAN  REVOLT 
THAT  WASN'T 


"The  radical  conservative  revolution  is  the  dream 
of  conservatives  out  of  office,  but  not  the  practice  of  conservatives  in  office." 

by  Herbert  Stein 


AT  this  writing,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the 
United  States  is  much  lower  than  when 
Ronald  Reagan  came  into  office,  output  is 
rising,  and  unemployment  is  falling.  The 
Reagan  administration  naturally  claims  credit  for 
this.  But  all  one  can  say  at  the  moment  is  that  the 
country  is  going  through  a  phase  in  which  the  infla- 
tion rate,  having  been  extremely  high,  has  fallen 
unusually  far,  and  in  which  the  upturn  is  running  at 
about  its  typical  speed.  Mr.  Reagan  promised  more, 
and  his  supporters  expected  more,  than  that  he 
would  ride  the  waves  of  the  business  cycle.  The  fact 
that  the  upwave  will  probably  still  be  taking  place 
next  year  during  the  elections  is  due  to  luck  more 
than  to  skill. 

What  Ronald  Reagan  stood  for  in  1980,  and 
what  his  supporters  expected,  was  a  radical  con- 
servative revolution  in  economic  policy.  There  would 
be  much  less  government — less  taxes,  less  spending, 
and  less  regulation.  There  would  be  an  end  to  budget 
deficits.  There  would  be  new,  predictable,  noninfla- 
tionary  rules  of  monetary  policy;  a  certain  hint  of 
the  gold  standard  floated  around  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomics. Al!  of  this  would  deliver  rapid  growth, 
greater  economic  stability,  less  inflation,  and  more 
freedom.  No  pain  would  be  involved.  Inflation  would 
be  brought  down  without  an  increase  in  unemploy- 

Herbert  Stein  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  Presidents  \i.xon  and  Ford.  This  essay  will 
appear  in  slightly  different  form  in  his  new  book.  Presiden- 
tial Economics:  The  Making  of  Economic  Policy  from 
Hoover  to  Reagan  and  Beyond. 


ment.  Government  nondefense  spending  would  1 
cut  without  sacrifices  for  anyone  except  governme 
bureaucrats.  The  rising  tide  of  prosperity  would  rai 
all  the  boats,  including  the  boats  of  the  very  poor 

By  now  the  conservative  turn  in  economic  poli 
that  began  in  the  Carter- Volcker  administration  ai 
was  sharpened  in  the  Reagan- Volcker  administr 
tion  has  a  good  deal  to  show.  The  inflation  rate  h 
fallen  sharply.  Defense  spending  is  on  an  accelen 
ing  path.  There  have  been  important  changes  in  t! 
tax  structure,  including  the  reduction  of  the  top  ma 
ginal  rate  of  individual  income  tax  and  the  increa 
of  allowances  for  depreciation  of  business  capit; 
The  rise  of  the  total  tax  burden  has  been  slowi 
down,  and  one  step  has  been  taken — indexing  of  tl 
personal  income  tax — to  prevent  its  future  increas 
The  increase  of  nondefense  spending  has  been  i 
strained.  There  have  been  a  few  significant  mov 
to  reduce  government  regulation,  notably  with  i 
spect  to  energy. 

But  there  has  been  no  radical  Reagan  revolutio 
Total  taxes  are  almost  as  high  as  ever,  relative 
GNP,  expenditures  are  higher,  and  there  is  no  re 
sonable  prospect  of  any  significant  reduction 
either  for  years  ahead.  Budget  deficits,  present  ai 
projected,  are  extraordinarily  large.  In  fact,  at  t' 
present  time  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Reagar 
economic  policy — aside  from  its  language — is  t 
size  of  its  budget  deficits.  The  country  is  as  far 
ever,  possibly  farther,  from  having  any  agreed-upi 
rules  of  fiscal  policy  that  would  limit  particul 
spending  and  taxing  decisions.  There  has  been  litt 
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)vement  toward  establishing  a  predictable  mone- 
y  policy.  The  pace  of  deregulation  has  been  disap- 
inting  to  its  enthusiasts,  and  there  have  been  some 
backs,  notably  protectionist  moves  with  respect 
steel,  automobiles,  and  some  other  products. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  sign  that  a  Reagan  revolu- 
n  lies  ahead,  or  even  that  the  trend  is  in  the  con- 
vative  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  chance 
it  there  will  be  a  turn  in  the  opposite  direction, 
e  decline  in  inflation  has  been  achieved  in  part 
the  expense  of  a  serious  recession.  There  is  some 
ubt  that  the  country  will  tolerate  the  moderate 
;e  of  recovery  that  would  prevent  renewed  infla- 
n.  Whether  the  country  will  be  willing  to  pay  the 
its  of  the  defense  program  as  they  increase  is  also 
doubt.  The  president  has  already  had  to  accept 
utback  in  his  program,  and  the  administration  has 
:n  been  willing  to  agree  to  a  tax  increase  at  some 
ie  in  the  future. 

\fler  the  1982  elections  it  was  very  doubtful 
:t  the  political  tide  was  running  in  favor  of  the 
lservatives.  The  Democratic  gains  in  the  House 
Representatives  may  have  been  no  more  than 
lal  for  the  opposition  in  an  off-year  election,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  Reagan  revolution  it  should 
/e  been  confirmed  by  Republican  gains,  as  the 
osevelt  revolution  had  been  confirmed  by  Dem- 
atic  gains  in  1934.  Although  the  Republicans 
d  their  majority  in  the  Senate  in  1982,  the 
late  Republicans  were  obviously  becoming  more 
lependent  of  the  president  and  more  responsive  to 
•ir  own  moderate  leaders. 


eagan  did  not,  in  fact,  have  a  mandate  for 
_I  a  revolution  in  economic  policy.  In  fact, 
|  the  1980  elections  didn't  give  him  much  of 
_  V  a  mandate  of  any  kind.  Although  he  got 
9  out  of  538  electoral  votes  in  1980  he  re- 
ved  only  51  percent  of  the  total  vote.  He  did 
t  carry  in  a  Republican  Congress  to  help  imple- 
nt  his  program.  The  vote  he  did  get  was  certainly 
substantial  part  a  tribute  to  his  personal  charm 


and  even  more  to  the  general  perception  of  Carter's 
personal  inadequacy.  Insofar  as  the  vote  reflected 
issues  at  all,  it  was  issues  other  than  economics  that 
influenced  many  voters.  Feelings  about  national  se- 
curity and  status,  intensified  by  the  Iran  hostage 
crisis,  and  the  various  "social"  issues — abortion, 
school  prayer,  etc.— were  important.  But  even  where 
economics  was  concerned,  Reagan's  mandate  was  not 
to  follow  any  specifically  conservative  policies  or 
any  specific  policies  at  all.  His  mandate  was  to  make 
things  better. 

Reagan's  1980  campaign  promise  was  to  reduce 
inflation,  reduce  taxes,  reduce  government  spending, 
and  reduce  government  regulation.  But  it  was  not  a 
promise  to  reduce  inflation  by  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, to  reduce  taxes  by  increasing  the  government 
deficit,  to  reduce  government  spending  by  cutting 
benefits,  or  to  reduce  regulation  by  increasing  pollu- 
tion. That  would,  at  least  arguably,  have  been  a  de- 
fensible conservative  agenda.  If  Reagan  had  been 
elected  on  such  promises  he  would  clearly  have  had 
a  mandate.  But  he  was  not.  He  had  a  mandate  to 
provide  a  free  lunch. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  several  ways  in  which 
President  Reagan  might  have  brought  about  the  con- 
servative revolution  once  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
One  would  have  been  to  achieve  the  appearance  of 
success.  During  his  presidential  honeymoon  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  put  into  place  distinctive  policies, 
and  to  some  extent  he  did.  He  got  the  big  tax  cut, 
for  example,  he  made  a  number  of  expenditure 
cuts,  and  he  deregulated  oil  prices.  If  such  policies 
had  been  associated  with  a  general  feeling  of  im- 
provement in  the  economy  they  might  have  been 
regarded  as  the  way  to  go  and  still  further  steps 
in  the  same  direction  would  have  been  accepted. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  that  the  policies 
actually  succeed.  We  do  not  know  whether  Roo- 
sevelt's policies  actually  succeeded,  but  they  ac- 
quired the  appearance  of  success,  and  that  was 
sufficient. 

By  and  large  the  Reagan  policies  did  not  at  first 
obtain  the  appearance  of  success.  They  were  accom- 
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panied  or  followed  by  high  unemployment,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  higher  budget  deficits.  The  positive 
accomplishments — mainly  with  respect  to  inflation 
— were  insufficient  when  compared  with  the  claims 
and  promises  the  Reagan  team  had  made.  After  the 
first  few  months,  Reagan's  economics  no  longer  had 
the  momentum  of  success  behind  it.  By  1983  there 
were  signs  that  the  economy  was  performing  better, 
but  by  then  it  was  at  least  as  convincing  to  attribute 
that  to  the  retreat  from  Reagan's  economics  as  to 
Reagan's  economics  in  its  initial,  pure  form. 


Even  if  Reagan's  economics  was  not  work- 
ing in  the  short  run,  the  president  might  have 
used  the  early  influence  of  his  office,  the 
desire  of  the  public  for  a  change  and  its 
willingness  to  give  the  new  president  a  chance,  all 
fortified  by  his  personal  popularity,  to  take  steps 
that  would  fasten  conservative  economic  policy  ir- 
reversibly upon  the  country.  Some  of  Reagan's  sup- 
porters clearly  had  this  idea.  That  explains  the  desire 
for  constitutional  amendments  like  those  requiring 
the  budget  to  be  balanced  or  setting  a  limit  to  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  The  rationale  was  that  one 
could  not  count  on  the  ordinary  political  process  to 
keep  the  budget  in  balance  or  confine  spending  with- 
in limits  but  that  it  might  be  possible,  during  the 
Reagan  honeymoon,  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
political  process  forever.  Milton  and  Rose  Fried- 
man proposed  seven  constitutional  amendments  that 
would  establish  conservative  (or  free-market)  eco- 
nomics as  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  were  other  possibilities  that  might  have  had 
similar  effects.  For  example,  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  gold  standard  was  to  take  a  once-and-for-all 
step  that  would  remove  monetary  policy  from  the 
control  of  human,  and  possibly  "liberal,"  monetary 
authorities.  Less  extreme  institutional  changes  were 
also  designed  to  make  difficult  future  reversals  of 
Reagan's  initiatives.  Abolishing  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Education,  for  instance,  would  remove 
bureaucracies  that  would  always  be  a  force  demand- 
ing more  regulation  and  more  money. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  did  only  a  little 
in  this  direction.  Introducing  indexing  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  reduced  a  built-in  tendency  for 
revenues  to  rise,  a  rise  that  generates  a  built-in  ten- 
dency for  expenditures  to  rise.  The  complete  termi- 
nation of  oil  price  controls  probably  will  be  difficult 
to  reverse.  But  there  was  little  radical  institutional 
change.  One  reason  was  that  the  effort  to  achieve 
such  change  conflicted  with  the  administration's 
short-run  objectives.  The  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment was  the  leading  example.  Even  before  Ron- 
ald Reagan  came  into  office,  thirty  states  had 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a  convention  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment.  This  seemed  to  be  the  durable 
change  in  economic  policy  most  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  president  placed  great  emphasis  on  it  during 


1982  and  the  Senate  supported  it,  although  | 
House  of  Representatives  did  not.  But  by  r983i 
idea  was,  if  not  dead,  indefinitely  postponed.  ;Ti 
president  was  unable  to  propose  any  combination 
expenditures  and  revenues  that  would  bring  the  lit 
get  close  to  balance  even  after  five  years.  It  w| 
have  looked  extremely  insincere  to  suggest  puil  . 
a  straitjacket  on  his  successors  while  he  was  disp 
ing  himself  so  freely  with  large  deficits.  The 
ministration  had  put  itself  in  that  position  ma 
by  the  big  tax  cut.  Without  the  tax  cut  the  Re; 
budget  would  have  been  much  closer  to  bal; 
and  the  proposal  for  a  constitutional  requirer 
to  balance  future  budgets  would  have  been  n 
more  believable. 

There  were  people  who  thought  that  the  big 
cut  itself  was  the  revolution,  or  at  least  a  sho 
the  revolution.  They  believed  that  reducing 
enue  sharply  would  force  a  change  of  atti 
toward  government  spending  and  a  reversal  o; 
upward  trend — which  they  regarded  as  the  key 
ment  of  the  revolution.  But  that  was  not  a  reli 
expectation.  Congress  proved  willing  to  run  a  1 
deficit  and  also,  though  more  reluctantly,  to  r 
taxes. 

There  was,  thus,  this  difference  between  the  F 
sevelt  revolution  and  the  Reagan  would-be  rev 
tion:  the  Roosevelt  revolution  was  incorporate! 
statutes,  programs,  and  agencies  that  were  not  < 
ject  to  annual  reconsideration  and  that  develo 
constituencies — bureaucracies  and  beneficiarie 
that  resisted  counterrevolution.  The  Reagan  chai 
were  changes  in  numbers,  mainly  budget  numb 
that  are  the  subject  of  redetermination  every  y 
They  would  not  have  the  lasting  effect  that 
Roosevelt  changes  had. 


A basic  difficulty  may  impede  the  achi< 
ment  of  a  radical  conservative  revolut 
Such  a  revolution  would  cause  a  sf 
change  toward  limiting  the  role  of  gov 
ment.  But  even  conservative  governments  wher 
office  do  not  want  to  limit  their  own  powers.  So 
radical  conservative  revolution  is  the  dream  of  c 
servatives  out  of  office,  but  not  the  practice 
conservatives  in  office. 

If  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  steps  that  wc 
establish  a  durable  conservative  revolution  du 
his  time  in  office,  a  president  might  be  able  to 
the  "bully  pulpit"  of  his  office  to  change  natic 
thinking  in  a  way  that  would  permit  a  future  c 
servative  revolution  or  evolution.  But  President  F 
gan  did  not  do  that  either.  The  notion  of  the  "b 
pulpit"  is  much  overrated.  Presidents  have  an 
cellent  vantage  point  from  which  to  preach  to 
people.  They  rarely,  however,  use  this  opportunit; 
try  to  change  popular  conceptions  or  values.  Rai 
they  take  those  conceptions  or  values  for  grar 
and  try  to  show  that  they,  or  their  programs, 
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i  Dst  in  conformity  with  what  the  public  already 
i  inks  and  wants. 

Reagan  was  no  exception  to  this.  He  did  not  try 

preach  the  real  conservative  doctrine  that  there 
i  no  free  lunch,  and  that  while  conservative  eco- 
I  mics  would  yield  beneficial  results  in  the  long 
i  n  there  would  be  some  costs  to  be  paid  by  some 
;  the  short  run.  As  difficulties  appeared  President 
:  :agan  had  to  abandon  his  earlier  position  that  all 
I  od  things  were  simultaneously  possible  and  to  be- 
j  1  telling  the  people  that  there  was  no  "quick  fix." 
j  it  by  that  time  the  proposition  that  there  was  no 
|i  ick  fix  looked  like  a  politically  motivated  effort  to 
j  ;ape  blame.  It  did  not  have  the  educational  value, 

the  credibility,  that  it  might  have  had  if  it  had 
(  en  said  when  there  was  a  risk  in  saying  it. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  key  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Rea- 
i  n,  and  of  presidents  generally,  to  use  the  bully  pul- 
l|   to  change  people's  minds.  To  change  people's 

nds  it  is  necessary  to  say  things  that  people  do 
3  t  already  believe  and  to  explain  why  what  they 
I  -merly  believed  was  wrong.  This  is  a  risk  few  poli- 
i  ians  want  to  take. 

.  So  there  was  not  to  be  a  radical  conservative  rev- 
j  ition  in  economic  policy  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
j  nistration.  The  country  did  not  need  that  or  want 
<!  and  the  Reagan  team  itself,  once  in  office,  did 
t  strive  to  accomplish  it.  But  this  does  not  mean 
J  it  the  conservative  movement  in  economic  policy 
1  over.  The  problems  that  had  turned  the  country 
)  that  direction  even  in  the  Carter  administration 
j  nain,  and  so  does  the  opportunity  to  seek  the  sup- 
i  rt  of  the  American  people.  What  is  required  is  a 
nservative  policy  that  realistically  promises  to 
I  Ive  the  problems  and  that  can  be  explained  to  the 
ictorate  with  a  reasonable  possibility  of  being  ap- 
Dved.  In  other  words,  the  operational  and  under- 
•.ndable  features  of  the  conservative  policy  still 
ve  to  be  developed. 

1 

f 

Despite  the  failures  of  Reagan's  economics 
the  liberal  alternatives  are  not  promising 
and  do  not  seem  to  generate  any  enthu- 
siasm in  public  opinion.  The  standard  lib- 
il  doctrine  is  basically  Kennedy-Johnson-Hum- 
rey  economics.  That  means  first  of  all  expansion- 
!  demand-management  policies  accompanied  by  in- 
j  mes  policies  to  prevent  inflation.  Again,  as  in  the 
i  st,  expansion  of  demand  would  be  relied  upon 
i  'th  to  achieve  high  employment  and  to  promote 
i  'ong  long-term  growth  of  productivity.  Some  of  the 
i  ts  in  social  programs  would  be  undone — food 
1  imps,  educational  assistance,  etc. — and  some  so- 
:  il  programs  would  be  introduced  or  expanded — 
tastrophic  medical  insurance,  for  example.  Taxes 
)uld  be  raised  again,  mainly  by  closing  "loopholes" 
;  greatest  value  to  middle-income  and  upper-in- 
|  me  people.  The  regulations  installed  in  the  1970s, 
i  pecially  environmental   and   safety  regulations. 


would  be  more  rigorously  applied.  Defense  spend- 
ing would  be  slowed  down. 

This  standard  brand  of  liberalism  has  changed  in 
several  "conservative"  ways  since  the  mid-1970s, 
under  the  impact  of  events  and  argument.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  less  ambitious.  Notions  of  the  goal  for  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  are  more  moderate — 
something  like  6  percent  being  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory— and  more  concern  is  expressed  about  infla- 
tionary dangers.  The  pace  at  which  new  spending 
programs  are  being  invented  has  slowed  down,  most 
liberal  requirements  for  an  issue  on  that  front  now 
being  satisfied  by  resistance  to  the  Reagan  cuts.  New 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  evils  of  budget  def- 
icits, which  is  easy  since  the  deficits  can  be  blamed 
on  Reagan's  defense  program  and  tax  cuts. 

This  movement  of  the  mainstream  liberals  holds 
out  the  hope  of  achieving  a  consensus  with  the  main- 
stream conservatives — the  pre-  and  post-Reagan 
conservatives.  That  is  important  in  itself.  The  coun- 
try needs  a  more  stable  and  predictable  economic 
policy,  and  that  will  be  more  achievable  if  the  gap 
between  the  dominant  wings  of  the  political  spec- 
trum is  not  great. 

But  still,  despite  these  changes  of  attitude,  the 
standard  brand  of  liberalism  retains  the  seeds  of 
its  old  inadequacies  and  evils.  It  still  calls  upon  the 
country  to  entrust  the  powers  of  government  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodwill  of  a  group  of  people  who 
promise  to  deliver  all  good  things,  but  especially  high 
employment  and  "fairness."  meaning  income  redis- 
tribution. That  is,  it  is  still  undisciplined,  still  de- 
void of  guidelines  and  limits.  The  main  implication 
of  this  is  too  much  danger  of  inflation.  All  the  old 
mistakes  that  contributed  to  inflation  remain.  There 
has  to  be  a  numerical  goal  for  unemployment,  and 
while  the  number  now  accepted  is  higher  than  pre- 
viously, no  one  can  be  sure  that  it  is  uninflationary. 
Moreover,  unless  the  idea  of  a  numerical  goal  is 
rejected,  political  competition  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  promises  to  achieve  a  goal  that  would  be 
inflationary.  Also,  the  standard  liberal  doctrine  ac- 
cepts an  inflation  rate  of  5  or  6  percent  and  has  no 
interest  in  getting  the  rate  down  further.  This  is  not 
a  sign  of  strong  determination  to  end  inflation. 

The  liberal  approach  to  inflation  relies  heavily 
on  the  notion  that  there  is  in  reserve  an  incomes 
policy  that  will  directly  restrain  price  and  wage  in- 
creases even  if  conditions  in  the  markets  tend  spon- 
taneously to  cause  such  increases.  It  is  this  reliance 
that  leads  to  the  belief  that  no  great  cost  in  un- 
employment ever  has  to  be  borne,  even  temporari- 
ly, to  control  inflation.  But  there  is  much  experience 
to  show  that  this  belief  seduces  governments  into 
overly  expansive  monetary  policies,  creating  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  temporary  or  voluntary  in- 
comes policies  cannot  withstand.  This  strategy  then 
leads  to  another  wave  of  inflation  or,  worse,  to  con- 
tinued, mandatory,  comprehensive  controls,  which 
are  extremely  debilitating  to  the  economy. 
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BY  the  early  1980s  the  standard  brand  of 
liberalism  had  come  to  assign  much  more 
importance  to  monetary  policy  than  it  had 
done  earlier.  But  it  had  not  accepted  any 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy  except  that 
the  monetary  authorities  should  do  their  best,  ,in 
view  of  their  perception  of  all  the  conditions  in  the 
economy,  to  achieve  the  best  combination  of  eco- 
nomic goals.  This  freewheeling  attitude  to  monetary 
policy  was  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  commit- 
ment to  a  preset  goal  for  unemployment.  It  was  also 
the  engine  that  would  create  the  inflation  that  the 
approach  made  probable. 

By  the  early  1980s  the  standard  brand  of  lib- 
eralism had  left  behind  its  primitive  Keynesian  ideas 
of  functional  finance — of  a  budget  policy  exclusively 
determined  by  the  requirement  of  meeting  a  known 
goal  of  "full  employment."  But  that  left  the  guiding 
principle  of  liberal  fiscal  policy  quite  unclear.  Many 
liberals  discovered  during  the  Reagan  administration 
that  they  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  size  of  the  ac- 
tual and  prospective  budget  deficits,  which  they  main- 
tained were  contributing  to  the  recession.  Or  at  least 
they  maintained  that  view  while  the  economy  was 
in  recession,  especially  in  1982  and  1983.  This  was 
not  only  a  departure  from  previous  liberal  doctrine, 
it  was  a  reversal  of  that  doctrine.  The  liberal  argu- 
ment against  deficits  began  to  look  like  the  former 
conservative  argument  against  deficits — mainly  a 
cover  for  opposition  to  particular  expenditures  and 
taxes.  The  liberals  tried  to  mobilize  what  they  be- 
lieved was  a  popular  fear  of  budget  deficits  in  sup- 
port of  their  desire  to  cut  the  Reagan  defense  pro- 
gram and  to  restore  some  of  the  taxes  on  business 
and  upper-income  people  that  had  been  cut.  Whether 
they  had  a  commitment  to  balanced  budgets  or  small 
deficits  that  would  make  them  willing  to  limit  expen- 
diture increases  of  a  kind  they  liked  was  in  doubt. 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  a  theory  or  policy  for  de- 
termining the  acceptable  size  of  budget  deficits  that 
they  could  live  with  or  that  the  private  economy 
could  count  on. 

Thus  the  standard  brand  of  liberalism  by  the  1980s 
was  neither  intellectually  satisfying  nor  politically 
appealing.  It  still  retained  most  of  the  features  of 
the  Humphrey-Carter  economics  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  dismal  economic  performance  of  the 
1970s  and  that,  moreover,  by  then  had  become  ba- 
nal. Insofar  as  it  incorporated  departures  from  this 
earlier  orthodoxy  it  was  a  pale  imitation  of  old-fash- 
ioned conservatism,  for  which  the  Democrats  were 
not  credible  champions. 


Aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  standard 
doctrine,  liberals  began  after  the  1980  elec- 
tion to  look  for  an  alternative  or  supple- 
mentary economic  policy.  What  emerged 
was  a  new  strategy  called  "high  technology"  or  "in- 
dustrial policy."  Insofar  as  this  idea  emerged  from 


anything  more  than  the  political  need  for  a  new  sij 
gan  it  was  stimulated  by  two  observations.  Witll 
the  United  States,  employment  and  output  were  shJ 
gish  or  declining  in  older  American  industries — suj 
as  steel  and  automobiles — but  rising  within  certJ 
newer  industries,  mainly  connected  with  electroniil 
At  the  same  time,  output  of  these  newer  industri 
was  rising  elsewhere,  notably  in  Japan,  and  so  wel 
U.S.  imports  of  these  high-tech  products. 

These  observations  led  to  several  conclusions. 

1 .  The  United  States  economy  would  benefit  frc 
the  shift  of  more  resources  to  high-tech  industri 
There  would  be  less  unemployment,  more  incoi 
per  hour,  and  less  inflation. 

2.  This  shift  would  not  occur  under  present  p 
icies. 

3.  This  shift  should  be  promoted  by  polic 
that  encouraged  investment  and  enterprise  in  g< 
eral,  such  as  reduction  of  the  budget  deficit  and 
business  taxes,  in  the  expectation  that  market  pre 
esses  would  direct  the  investment  and  enterprise 
those  industries  in  which  the  private  gains  wc 
greatest,  and  those  would  also  be  the  industries 
which  the  social  gains  were  greatest. 

4.  The  shift  to  high-tech  industries  should 
promoted  by  policies  that  promoted  high  tech 
general — such  as  government  financing  of  resear 
or  technical  education.  This  would  not  require  t 
government  to  select  particular  industries  or  part 
ular  firms  for  promotion. 

5.  Private  markets  do  not  effectively  select  t 
industries  that  would  contribute  most  to  natioi 
economic  growth.  Therefore  the  government  shoi 
select  these — presumably  high-tech — industries  a 
promote  their  development  by  subsidies,  loans,  pi 
tection  against  import  competition,  or  in  other  wa 

It  is  the  last  of  these  points  that  constitutes  t 
new  "liberal"  look  in  economic  policy.  The  othe 
whether  valid  or  not,  are  not  particularly  alien 
conservative  thinking.  In  fact.  President  Reagan  z 
sorbed  the  first  four  of  these  ideas.  The  last  poi 
the  central  selection  and  promotion  of  "winners" 
the  industries  that  would  be  the  carriers  of  grow 
— is  the  1980s  version  of  a  theme  that  recurs 
American  thinking  about  economic  policy.  That 
the  need  for  a  "plan."  This  notion  had  been  pro 
inent  in  the  New  Deal,  in  the  early  Kennedy  di 
of  fascination  with  French  indicative  planning,  a 
in  the  1975-1978  period  when  Humphrey-Javits  a 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bills  were  under  discussion.  T 
planning  idea  never  got  very  far  with  the  Ami 
ican  public,  who  were  prepared  to  welcome  govei 
ment  regulation  in  any  specific  case  but  who  react 
against  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  whi 
seemed  theoretical  and  Rube  Goldberg-like.  T 
high-tech  version  might  be  more  popular,  howev 
because  it  seems  more  specific  and  involves  hz 
science  (engineering,  physics)  rather  than  soft  s 
ence  (economics,  sociology). 

But  the  fact  is  that  "industrial  policy"  has  lit 
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j  offer.  With  respect  to  most  of  the  problems  beset- 
ig  the  American  economy,  it  is  almost  totally  ir- 
ievant.  It  would  do  nothing  about  inflation  and 
nost  nothing  about  unemployment.  Where  high- 
;h  policy  could  make  a  difference  is  in  real  wages 
d  real  incomes.  If  high-tech  policy  could  direct 
Dre  of  the  nation's  resources  of  labor  and  capital 

0  industries  with  high  and  rising  productivity  than 
>uld  result  without  such  policy,  it  could  make  real 
iges  and  incomes  higher  and  could  raise  them  more 
Didly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  ques- 
n  is  whether  high-tech  policy  would  do  that.  There 
eady  is  a  powerful  force  tending  to  divert  re- 
jrces  into  uses  where  productivity  is  high.  That  is 
;  incentive  of  the  owners  of  the  resources — work- 

1  and  investors — to  maximize  their  incomes  by 
ing  them  in  a  productive  way.  This  force  has  been 
»hly  effective.  It  has  been  a  major  element  in  a 
ocess  that  gave  the  United  States  the  highest  aver- 
e  per  capita  income  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  government  has  played 
important  role  in  the  American  growth  process, 
such  general  means  as  the  provision  of  educa- 
n,  research,  roads,  etc.  It  has  also  made  a  con- 
bution  to  the  development  of  particular  industries, 
:h  as  agriculture,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  con- 
bution  to  national  economic  development.  To  be 
optical  about  high-tech  policy  does  not  imply  re- 
gion of  the  function  of  government  in  creating 
rieral  conditions  conducive  to  economic  growth. 
But  this  is  not  what  high-tech  policy  or  "industrial 
licy"  means  as  a  serious  entry  in  the  discussion 
national  economic  policies.  What  these  words 
:an  is  more  comprehensive  surveillance  of  the  in- 
strial  distribution  of  national  resources  and  a  more 
sitive  federal  policy  to  guide  the  distribution  of  re- 
urces  in  order  to  accelerate  growth. 
Viewed  in  its  more  radical  aspect,  high-tech  pol- 
'  is  unpromising  for  two  reasons.  There  is  no  rea- 
a  to  think  that  the  government  officials  making 
!j  decisions  will  be  intellectually  more  capable  than 
;  private  people  who  would  otherwise  make  the 
cisions.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  the  con- 
iry.  The  private  people  will  be  closer  to  the  con- 
ions  and  opportunities  and  will  know  more  about 
;m;  risking  their  own  resources,  they  will  be  more 
>hly  motivated  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.  Even 
)re  important,  in  fact,  the  government's  decisions 
11  be  less  single-mindedly  devoted  to  the  increase 
I  productivity  because  the  government  decision- 
t  ikers  have  little  to  gain  personally  from  the  in- 
;ase  of  productivity.  Experience  with  government 
Dnomic-development  programs  for  depressed  re- 
)ns,  with  small-business-assistance  programs,  and 
th  tariff  protection  demonstrates  (what  should  be 
vious  a  priori)  the  dominant  influence  of  personal 
regional  political  considerations.  Thus,  even  if  it 
:re  likely  that  sophisticated  government  bureau- 
its  could  outthink  the  market  in  discovering  where 
iources  should  go,  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely 


that  the  political  decisions  would  conform  to  these 
scientific  findings. 

"Industrial  policy"  is  to  the  liberals  of  1984  what 
supply-side  economics  was  to  the  conservatives  of 
1980 — attractive  because  it  promises  more  of  ev- 
erything but  without  any  grounds  for  fulfilling  the 
promise. 


The  failure  of  the  Reagan  administration 
to  inaugurate  a  radical-right  revolution  in 
economic  policy  and  the  obvious  inadequacy 
of  the  liberal  approaches  in  either  their 
Johnson-Humphrey  standard  version  or  in  the  newer, 
high-tech  version  reveal  the  vacuum  that  exists  in 
economic  policy.  The  old  postwar  consensus  had 
been  carried  too  far — there  was  too  much  expansion- 
ism, too  much  spending  and  taxing,  and  too  much 
regulation — by  the  time  of  President  Carter.  But 
Reaganism  was  more  a  shriek  of  horror  than  a  pro- 
gram for  solving  real  problems.  It  did  not  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  find  better  solutions. 

There  is  no  logical  necessity  for  these  solutions 
to  be  "conservative."  The  important  thing  is  to  find 
policies  that  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  improving 
the  performance  of  the  economy  and  also  of  being 
acceptable  to  a  sufficient  range  of  interests  and  opin- 
ions. From  the  latter  standpoint,  pure  or  extreme 
conservatism  is  not  a  promising  route,  even  if,  as 
does  not  seem  likely  anyway,  it  contains  all  the  truth. 
But  still  the  lessons  of  experience  and  economic 
analysis  will  cause  the  new  consensus,  if  one  is 
achieved,  to  differ  from  that  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
in  many  respects  that  may  be  called  conservative. 
The  new  consensus  would  place  more  weight  on 
restraining  inflation  and  less  on  generating  full  em- 
ployment by  expansionary  means,  more  on  pro- 
moting economic  growth  and  less  on  redistributing 
the  available  output  among  industries,  more  on  mon- 
etary policy  and  less  on  fiscal  policy  for  stabilization 
of  the  economy,  more  on  markets  and  less  on  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Probably  a  great  many  people  who  once  consid- 
ered themselves  liberals,  and  some  who  still  do, 
would  agree  with  this  general  prescription.  But  as 
was  seen  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, translating  these  general  leanings  into 
a  specific  policy  is  difficult.  It  is  intellectually  difficult 
and  politically  difficult.  The  intellectual  difficulty  is 
that  economists  do  not  know  enough  even  to  say  with 
much  confidence  and  precision  what  the  effects  of 
different  economic  policies  would  be.  The  political 
difficulty  is  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  identify 
the  policy  that  would  be  best,  or  probably  best,  from 
the  standpoint  of  most  of  those  concerned,  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  that  policy  adopted.  The  best 
policy  for  most  is  unlikely  to  be  the  best  policy  for 
all.  This  is  obvious,  for  instance,  if  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  would  gain  from  the  best  policy  are  still  un- 
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born  and  therefore  unable  to  influence  the  decision. 

These  difficulties  must  be  recognized  if  we  are  to 
improve  or  develop  national  economic  policy.  The 
search  for  a  policy  is  a  search  for  rules  or  princi- 
ples, or  guidelines  and  procedures,  that  will  restrain 
the  political  bias  toward  short-run  and  special  in- 
terests. The  basic  assumption  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  general  assent  to  rules  and  procedures  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  long-run  national  interest  even 
by  individuals  or  groups  who  recognize  that  these 
rules  and  procedures  will  sometimes  prevent  them 
from  pursuing  their  own  perceived  interest.  There 
have  been  such  rules  in  the  past,  such  as  the  rule 
that  required  the  government  to  balance  its  budget 
or  the  rule  that  required  the  government  to  stand 
ready  to  convert  its  money  into  gold.  These  rules 
turned  out,  in  the  end,  not  to  be  in  the  long-run 
national  interest  and  they  did  not  survive.  But  for  a 
considerable  period  they  did  limit  and  discipline  the 
behavior  of  government,  and  therefore  of  the  groups 
that  had  political  power. 

The  balanced-budget  and  gold-standard  rules  orig- 
inated spontaneously  sometime  in  the  distant  past 
and  were  preserved  by  the  respect  paid  to  tradition. 
They  were  not  the  product  of  deliberate  decisions. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  create  rules  of  policy 
by  discussion  and  conscious  agreement.  If  so,  we 
are  destined  to  be  governed  by  accident  and  by  the 
shifting  balance  of  political  power  among  compet- 
ing interests.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  inevitable. 
There  have  been  times  when,  driven  by  a  feeling  of 
national  crisis,  decision-makers  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment did  carry  on  a  responsible  discussion  that 
led  to  a  useful  consensus.  Conditions  call  for  an  ef- 
fort to  do  that  today. 


We  are  not  having  such  a  discussion. 
Although  there  is  much  talk  about  eco- 
nomic policy,  there  is  no  debate.  Peo- 
ple say  what  they  have  always  believed, 
or  what  they  find  it  convenient  to  say,  but  there  is 
no  confrontation  of  the  arguments.  There  is  no  ef- 
fort to  find  the  sources  of  disagreement  or  to  reach 
agreement,  perhaps  because  the  participants  think 
that  the  effort  to  change  minds  and  reach  agreements 
is  hopeless.  Talk  about  economic  policy  has  become 
only  a  way  of  rallying  one's  own  troops. 

Discussion  by  economists  is  either  incomprehen- 
sible or  incredible — incomprehensible  because  con- 
ducted in  a  language  that  few  but  experts  can  under- 
stand or  incredible  because  it  is  so  obviously  par- 
tisan that  no  one  can  take  it  seriously.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  which  established  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee,  was  supposed  to 
bring  economic  science  into  the  political  process. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  succeeded  in  that,  it  has  cer- 
tainly brought  politics  into  economics.  It  has  helped 
to  raise  up  a  cadre  of  economists  whose  association 


with  government — experienced  in  the  past  or  hopj 
for  in  the  future — gives  their  views  a  strong*  pai-' 
san  cast.  And  these  are  the  economists  who  get  J 
tention  in  the  media,  because  they  are  believed  to  a. 
important.  This  conveys  the  impression  to  the  pub;j 
that  economic  argument  consists  entirely  of  brii 
for  one  or  another  political  party. 

Private  institutions  show  little  desire  to  break  c 
of  this  superficial,  ritual,  parochial  mold  of  econo 
ic  discussion.  There  was  a  time  when  private  insti 
tions  behaved  more  open-mindedly  and  constructs 
ly.  Around  the  end  of  World  War  II,  for  examp 
the  businessmen  of  the  Committee  for  Econon 
Development  exposed  themselves  to  both  Keyneste 
ism  and  Chicago  classical  free-market  economi 
The  National  Planning  Association  worked  to  fi 
the  areas  of  constructive  agreement  among  repres< 
tatives  of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  gf 
eral  public.  The  American  Economic  Associati 
organized  group  efforts  to  produce  statements  on  n 
jor  issues  of  policy  that  could  be  communicated 
Congress.  Nothing  like  that  goes  on  today.  The  i 
tion-oriented  institutions  concentrate  on  promoti 
the  immediate  and  parochial  interests  of  their  me; 
bers.  It  is  symptomatic  that  the  most  prominent  bu 
ness  organization  today,  the  Business  Roundtab 
is  short  on  research  and  public  discussion  but  lo 
on  lobbying.  Thinking  is  relegated  to  ''think  tank; 
where  like-minded  people  gather  together  to  comfc 
each  other. 

One  would  hope  that  the  needed  discussion  wot 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  country  in  response  to  t 
evident  uncertainties  and  inadequacies  of  econon 
policy.  As  this  does  not  seem  to  be  happening,  t 
process  might  be  stimulated  by  an  initiative  in  Co 
gress.  The  congressional  debate  over  what  becar 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  forced  an  exploratii 
of  the  limits  of  possible  agreement  on  goals,  instr 
ments,  and  procedures  of  economic  policv.  Attentii 
was  focused  on  large  issues,  and  the  national  mo< 
of  concern  about  the  economy  forced  the  part; 
ipants  to  try  to  make  a  constructive  contribution. 

Congressional  consideration  of  a  significant  re' 
sion  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  could  preci 
itate  a  new  serious,  and  possibly  constructive,  deba 
over  economic  policy.  The  Employment  Act  of  19' 
was  enacted  in  an  atmosphere  of  obsession  with  t' 
unemployment  problem  and  naive  confidence  in  t 
ability  of  macroeconomic  policy  to  solve  it.  The  A 
served  to  improve  economic  policy,  on  the  who) 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  it  is  now  irrelevant  I 
misleading  in  the  light  of  our  current  problems  ai 
understanding.  The  attempt  to  revise  it  would  requi< 
an  attempt  to  formulate  in  a  realistic  and  precise  w; 
what  should  now  be  the  objectives  and  procedun 
of  economic  policy,  especially  of  fiscal  and  mom 
tary  policy.  Although  revision  of  the  Act  is  not  strict 
Iy  necessary  for  reform  of  policy,  a  new  synthe1. 
arrived  at  by  national  discussion  is  necessary,  ai' 
revising  the  Act  can  be  a  way  to  force  that  discussio 
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»  a     responsible  discussion  of  economic  policy 
l\     should  start  with  the  undeniable  fact  that 
_A    the  American  economy  has  worked  well. 
I .  A_  The  difficulties  we  have  experienced  recent- 
i  are  serious  only  in  relation  to  earlier  periods  of 
I  r  own  greatest  achievements.  The  economy  has 
itinued  to  provide  extremely  high  living  standards, 
j  wing  at  a  moderate  pace,  including  on  the  aver- 
i :  a  reduction  of  poverty  from  already  low  levels, 
j  >cussion  should  start  with  a  clear  picture  of  the 
|  >nomy  that  delivered  these  results.  It  has  not  been 
lissez-faire  economy  and  it  has  not  been  a  planned 
I  momy.  The  common  term  is  that  we  have  a 
I  ixed"  system,  but  that  does  not  indicate  the  na- 
I  e  of  the  mixture.  The  mixture  consists  of  three 
ments:  a  free  market  to  govern  production  and 
I  initial  distribution  of  income,  a  macroeconomic 
|  icy  of  government  to  provide  a  stable  overall  en- 
j  onment  within  which  the  free  market  can  work, 
1  government  measures  of  assistance  to  the  poor, 
i  Dur  difficulties  in  the  past  fifteen  years  do  not 
licate  that  this  three-way  division  of  functions  has 
ed.  The  experience  does  not  suggest  the  need  for 
1  adical  change  of  policy — to  substitute  government 
|  nning  for  the  free  market  or  to  deprive  govern- 

Int  of  its  macroeconomic  or  redistributive  respon- 
ilities.  The  system  has  not  been  run  very  well,  but 
leed  not  be  replaced.  The  main  deficiency  has  been 
|  macroeconomic  policy,  which  in  my  view  is  main- 
monetary  policy.  This  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
I  ion  of  the  years  after  1965,  and  that  in  turn  was 
main  source  of  the  anxiety  that  overcame  the 
lerican  people  in  those  years.  The  inflation  con- 
j  mted  in  various  ways — including  the  escalation 
marginal  tax  rates — to  the  slowdown  in  productiv- 
growth  in  the  same  period.  Our  other  troubles, 
s  serious  but  still  real,  were  also  the  result  of 
;takes  in  the  management  of  the  system.  The 
>per  function  of  the  government  in  providing  as- 
ance  to  the  poor  was  allowed  to  mushroom  into 
l  ast  transfer  of  income  to  middle-income  people 
nainly  old  people — that  required  financing  by  high 
rates  on  the  working  population.  An  increasingly 
ge  fraction  of  the  national  saving  was  absorbed 
budget  deficits.  Excessive  government  interfer- 
:e  with  the  free  market  obstructed  the  adaptation 
the  economy  to  changing  conditions — energy  pol- 
being  the  leading  example. 
!  These  mistakes  of  economic  policy  have  been  part- 
I  due  to  the  deficiencies  of  economics.  Economists 
/e  not  known  how  to  describe  the  path  of  the 
I  momy  that  would  most  surely  and  efficiently  pre- 
!  it  inflation.  They  have  not  known  just  what  mone- 
I  y  policy  would  keep  the  economy  on  that  path, 
ey  have  not  been  able  to  say  with  confidence 
w  much  difference  a  certain  structure  of  taxes  or 
ertain  size  of  budget  deficit  would  make  for  long- 
l  economic  growth. 

But  these  inadequacies  of  economics,  although 
ious,  have  not  been  the  fundamental  problem. 


Enough  was  known  to  permit  avoidance  of  long- 
continued  cumulative  inflation,  even  if  not  enough 
was  known  to  keep  the  price  level  stable  from  year 
to  year.  Probably  enough  was  also  known  to  point 
to  better  policies  about  deficits,  taxes,  and  controls 
to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth. 


THE  fundamental  difficulty  was  political. 
Parochial  and  short-run  interests  prevailed 
over  national  and  long-term  interests.  Infla- 
tionary policies  were  followed  because  they 
seemed  to  have,  and  often  did  have,  a  quite  general 
short-run  benefit,  whereas  the  adverse  consequences 
would  come  only  later.  We  run  excessive  deficits  be- 
cause the  bad  effects  come  only  later,  in  the  form 
of  lower  productivity  and  lower  economic  growth. 
We  use  the  wrong  kinds  of  taxes  because  their  bad 
effects  appear  slowly. 

Economists  have  some  responsibility  for  this  pre- 
occupation with  the  short  run.  Too  many  have  for- 
saken the  economists'  traditional  role  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  long  view.  Some  may  have  been  taken  in  by 
Keynes's  remark  that  in  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead. 
Others,  probably  more  numerous,  have  been  seduced 
by  the  attraction  of  participating  in  politics.  But  it  is 
not  only  or  mainly  the  economists  who  are  to  blame. 
Others  who  influence  public  opinion,  mainly  politi- 
cians, are  more  important.  No  one  wants  to  become 
unpopular  by  telling  the  American  people  that  there 
is  a  choice  between  the  present  and  the  future.  All 
politicians  like  to  say  that  they  are  calling  upon  the 
people  to  make  sacrifices,  because  they  believe  that 
among  the  present  things  that  people  enjoy  is  the 
virtuous  feeling  of  sacrifice.  But  no  one  really  calls 
for  sacrifice — even  the  trivial  sacrifice  of  the  present 
that  would  be  involved  in  a  country  as  rich  as  ours 
if  a  more  stable  future  were  to  be  assured. 

The  politicians  say  that  it  is  impractical  for  them 
to  take  the  long  view,  because  the  voters  will  not 
stand  for  it.  The  common  argument  of  incumbent 
politicians  is  that  if  they  do  the  right  thing — the 
forward-looking  thing — the  voters  will  bring  in  the 
opposition,  who  will  do  even  worse.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  for  the  incumbent  to  identify  the  long- 
run  national  interest  with  his  reelection.  But  the  im- 
plied view  of  the  public  is  too  cynical  and  unjustified. 
There  is  at  least  a  chance  that  the  public  will  re- 
spond to  candid  talk  and  farsighted  policy  and  will 
appreciate  the  politicians  who  offer  that. 

But  we  cannot  rely  mainly  on  politicians  to  change 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  and  practice  of  economic 
policy.  Others  who  are  concerned,  and  who  do  not 
have  political  office  at  stake,  will  have  to  take  the 
lead.  They  will  have  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
politicians  to  do  the  right  thing.  They  can  accom- 
plish that,  or  at  least  try  to  do  so,  bv  initiating  and 
carrying  on  a  discussion  out  of  which  will  emerge 
new  principles  of  policy  that  give  proper  weight  to 
the  long-run  national  interest.  ■ 
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A  meditation  on  the  most  familiar  connective. 


by  William  H.  Gass 


"AND" 

is  used  3,381  times  in  James  Joyce's  A  Portrait  of 
'the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  occurs  on  7,170 
occasions  in  that  same  author's  Ulysses,  from  which 
we  can  conclude  that  the  latter  is  a  much  longer 
book.  It  appears  oftener  than  "a"  and  oftener  than 
"an" — although  its  frequency  lags  far  behind  "the" 
(as  regards  ubiquity  always  the  winner) — and  it  eas- 
ily outdoes  "or,"  "of,"  "it,"  "oh!"  as  well  as  every 
other  little  word  that  might  be  presumed  to  be  its 
rival,  even  "is,"  even  "I."  Some  snoop  has  reported 
that  of  the  number  of  words  we  use  in  ordinary  cor- 
respondence, nine  words  ("I,"  "the,"  "and,"  "you," 
"to,"  "your,"  "of,"  "for,"  and  "in"),  at  one  time  at 
least,  comprised  a  fourth  of  the  total,  whereas  in 
telephone  conversations  "and"  barely  makes  the  top 
ten  in  frequency  of  use. 

Words  that  get  heavy,  one  might  say  almost  con- 
tinuous, employment,  are  invariably  short.  Suppose 
"and"  were  as  long  as  "moreover"?  It  would  soon 
mean  "moreover,"  and  drop  to  an  ignominious  rate 
of  three  in  A  Portrait,  to  a  sad  two  in  Ulysses,  a  fre- 
quency that  will  scarcely  seed  a  satisfying  life.  And 
if  "and"  were  spelled,  say,  like  "Mesopotamia," 
would  it  receive  any  use  at  all?  And  what  would 
happen  to  the  ideas  it  represents,  if  we  were  too 
busy  to  think  them,  or  to  all  the  various  ands  in 
the  world  we  could  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  to 
designate?  That  ceaselessly  constant  conjunction  of 
which  Hume  spoke  would  now  be  noted  only  rare- 
ly: when  we  were  forced  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
connection  between  Punch  moreover  Judy,  or  Mutt 
mesopotamia  Jeff. 

Such  is  not  its  or  our  plight,  however.  On  word 
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book,  The  Habitations  of  the  Word. 


lists,  the  occurrences  of  "and"  are  merely  njj 
bered,  never  cited.  The  dictionary  contains  "aB 
only  as  a  courtesy,  and  out  of  a  traditional  conei: 
of  completeness.  No  one  is  going  to  look  up  "ail.' 
We  do  not  "look  up"  manhole  covers  wheniw 
visit  the  city.  So  it  is  a  squeak  we  are  used  tell 
passes  through  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mind,  unherc 
unseen,  and  unremarked.  It  can  copulate  as  opdilj 
as  birds  do,  the  way  park  ducks  wanton  on  tl 
ponds.  Indeed,  pigeons  are  more  heatedly  complaiei 
of,  for  "and"  leaves  no  poop  on  public  shouldrs 
As  a  word,  "and"  is  an  amiable  nothing.  It  hap] 
even  a  substantiating,  an  ennobling,  function  H 
"the,"  which  has  caused  many  a  philosopher's  h;ttj 
les  to  rise. 

Joyce  singled  out  "the"  and  gave  it  pride  of  fig 
place  in  Finnegans  Wake,  although  one  might  aijul 
that  while  "the"  has  the  last  word  in  the  bod}*d 
the  text,  it  acts  only  to  buckle  the  belly  of  the  bra 
together,  and  that  the  pride  of  penultimate  pb 
is  actually  given  to  "a,"  ordinarily  a  halt  word! 
rhyme  chime,  a  mere  space  maker,  the  shallop 
exhalation:  A  way  a  lone  a  last  a  loved  a  longn 
.  .  .  where  it  interrupts  the  l's  as  they  likker  ac»s 
the  tongue:  lone  last  loved  long  riverrun,  past  jvi 
and  Adam's,  from  swerve  of  shore  to  bend  of  bayl.l 
a  ...  a  ...  a.  ..  .  Just  a  few  lines  earlier,  "and"  II 
been  allowed  to  perform  an  equally  rocking  rhtb 
mical  function:  And  it's  old  and  old  it's  sad  andM 
it's  sad  and  weary  I  go  back  to  you,  my  cold  fat 
my  cold  mad  father,  my  cold  mad  feary  father. 
It  is  worth  noticing  how  "old"  slips  into  an  "O' 
a  woman  into  a  wrapper:  And  it's  old  and  O  it'sM 
and  O  it's  sad  and  weary  .  .  .  just  as  the  "C"  so  l 
it  picks  up  later  will  reinstruct  our  ears  so  that  vi 
hear,  in  retrospect,  And  it's  cold  and  cold  it's 
and  cold  it's  sad  and  weary.  ...  Of  these  mu; 
methods,  of  course,  Joyce  was  a  master. 
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he  anonymity  of  "and,"  its  very  invisibility,  rec- 
nends  the  word  to  the  student  of  language,  for 
n  we  really  look  at  it,  study  it,  listen  to  it,  "and" 
onger  appears  to  be  "and"  at  all,  because  "and" 
as  we  said,  invisible,  one  of  the  threads  that 
Is  our  clothes  together:  what  business  has  it  be- 

;  a  pant  leg  or  the  frilly  panel  of  a  blouse?  The 
atched  word  is  meaningless — a  noise  in  the  nose 

i  falls  on  the  page  as  it  pleases,  while  the  writer 
orrying  about  nouns  and  verbs,  welfare  checks 
love  affair;  whereas  the  watched  word  has  many 
nings,  some  of  them  profound;  it  has  a  wide 
;e  of  functions,  some  of  them  essential;  it  has 
iy  lessons  to  teach  us  about  language,  some  of 
n  surprising;  and  it  has  metaphysical  significance 
.n  even  salutary  sort. 

"And" 

roduced  initially  with  an  open  mouth,  the  breath 
ing  out,  but  then  that  breath  is  driven  up  against 
roof,  toward  the  nose,  even  invading  it  before 
sound  is  stoppered  by  the  tongue  against  the 
It,  The  article  "a"  can  be  pronounced  "aw,"  "A," 
,"  "aah,"  or  nearly  forgotten,  while  "the"  is 
ih"  or  "thee,"  depending  on  position  and  status; 
"and"  is  only  and  always  "and,"  although  its 
th,  like  many  such  words  that  contain  the  out- 
t  of  a  vowel,  is  relatively  indeterminate:  "aah- 
luh" — where  the  "duh"  is  like  a  lariat  lassoing 
next  word,  filling  the  voice  stream,  allowing  one's 
ight  to  continue,  inhibiting  interruptions:  "pahst 
v  anduhAahdummz.  .  .  ."  In  Middle  English,  and 
n  among  the  vulgar  since,  the  word  has  appeared 
educed  circumstances,  either  as  a  conditional: 
it  please  your  lordship,  I'll  drop  me  drawers;  or 
i  common  conjunction:  an'  here  an'  there  the 
ets  went  an'  never  touched  me  nearly.  Holly- 
>d  nosh  nooks,  back  in  the  Thirties,  bobbed  it 
1  further:  Dunk  'n'  Dine,  their  signs  said.  Sit  'n' 

'  There  was  also  the  nautical  spit  'n'  polish,  and 
enigmatic  put-down,  shit  V  shinola. 
dthough  the  sound  "and"  and  the  word  "and" 
'  appear  and  reappear  in  sentence  after  sentence, 
l  in  spoken  and  in  written  form,  there  is  no  sin- 
meaning  (AND)  that  remains  tethered  to  the 
;n.  The  word  is,  perhaps,  no  sneakier  than  most 
ds,  but  it  is  sneaky  enough,  hiding  itself  inside 

•  )ther  sounds,  pulling  syllables  up  over  its  head. 
5,  of  course,  the  principal  element  in  "randy," 

!  aband,"  and  "island,"  a  not  inconsiderable  seg- 
it  of  "Andorra,"  "Anderson,"  "andeluvian," 
andau,"  and  "ampersand,"  whose  elegantly  twist- 
ymbol  (the  so-called  short  or  alphabetical  "and" 
le  by  intertwining  the  "e"  and  "t"  of  "et")  also 
tains  it.  "And"  also  lurks  about  in  words  like 
mned,"  and  in  apparently  innocent  commands 
please  put  the  pan  down,  Anne,  as  well  as  in 
iy  allegations  or  simple  statements  of  fact,  for 
ance,  that  panders  and  pimps  and  pushers,  pan- 


handlers and  prostitutes,  stand  like  so  many  lamps 
on  the  streetcorners. 

Not  only  are  there  more  "ands"  about  than  im- 
mediately meet  the  eye,  the  word  by  itself  in  the 
open  is  manifold  in  its  meanings,  and  not  in  the  way 
that  most  words  are  ambiguous  either:  "bank"  vari- 
ously signifying  a  calculated  bounce  or  guarded 
vault  or  sloping  river  edge;  "rank"  signifying  some- 
thing overripe  or  of  military  station;  "tank"  refer- 
ring .to  an  armored  vehicle,  a  cylinder  for  gas  or 
certain  fluids,  an  approximate  measure.  "And"  is 
ambiguous  the  way  prepositions  are,  not  straightfor- 
wardly but  curvaciously,  almost  metaphysically,  mul- 
tiple. Think  of  the  differences  designated  by  the 
same,  seemingly  simple,  "on"  in  the  poorhouse  is 
on  fire,  the  seafood  is  on  the  table,  her  panties  were 
hanging  on  the  line,  their  lacy  patterns  turned  him 
on,  now  his  mind  was  mainly  on  Mary.  Such  words 
are  constantly  in  transit  between  meanings,  their  very 
indeterminacy  an  invitation  to  their  contexts  to  seize 
and  to  shape  them;  and  if  "bank"  were  like  that, 
we  should  sense  how  we  might  slide  down  some 
weedy  slope  into  the  till,  or  how  we  might  count 
on  a  good  bounce  from  our  rubber  check. 

Initially  a  preposition  itself,  and  derived  from 
"end,"  the  idea  of  fronting  or  facing  a  boundary, 
the  word  suggested  an  opposition,  a  standing  of 
something  next  to  but  over  against  something  else, 
such  as  "up"  with  "down,"  "high"  next  to  "low," 
"peace"  over  against  "war."  Later,  as  various  words 
collapsed  into  and  became  "and"  ("ond,"  "ant," 
"enti,"  "anda,"  "undi,"  "und,"  "unt,"  "et,"  et  cetera), 
its  function  as  a  relatively  neutral  conjunction  in- 
creased. Now  not  even  Proteus  can  match  the  mag- 
icality  of  its  many  metamorphoses. 

A  single  example  from  Gertrude  Stein's  "Me- 
lanctha"  should  be  sufficient  to  show  our  small 
word's  true  and  larger  nature. 

She  tended  Rose,  and1  she  was  patient,  submissive, 
soothing,  and2  untiring,  while  the  sullen,  childish, 
cowardly,  black  Rosie  grumbled  and3  fussed  and4 
howled  and''  made  herself  to  be  an  abomination  andG 
like  a  simple  beast. 

["And"  #1]  She  tended  Rose,  and  she  was  patient, 
submissive,  soothing.  .  .  .  This  is  the  adverbial  use 
of  "and."  The  expression  is  to  be  read:  "She  tended 
Rose,  and  [in  doing  so]  she  was  patient,  submissive, 
soothing.  .  .  ."  It  is  not  so  much  that  "and"  is  an 
adverb  here;  rather  it  determines  the  nature  of  ap- 
plication to  the  verb  "tended"  of  what  follows  it. 
We  have  no  grammatical  category  for  this  operation. 

["And"  #2] . . .  she  was  patient,  submissive,  sooth- 
ing, and  untiring.  .  .  .  This  "and"  begins  as  the  "and" 
of  balance  and  coordination.  That  is,  we  have  "sooth- 
ing" on  the  one  hand  balanced  logically  and  gram- 
matically with  "untiring"  like  two  weights  on  a  scale. 
Both  words  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech;  both 
are  about  the  same  length;  both  designate  qualities 
of  the  same  logical  order,  although  "soothed"  is 
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something  the  patient  is  supposed  to  feel,  while  "un- 
tiring" is  something  the  nurse  is,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, looks.  But  when  "soothing,"  as  a  word,  is  not 
alone;  when  it  is  joined,  on  its  side,  by  two  others; 
then  the  balance  goes  out  of  whack,  and  the  nature 
of  our  "and"  begins  to  alter. 

patient,  submissive,  soothing,  ^  untiring 

The  "and"  we  now  confront  means  "finally."  It  may 
even  mean  "and  in  particular"  or  "above  all."  Death, 
Donne  tells  us,  is  a  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and 
[finally]  desperate  men.  This  "and,"  then,  moves 
from  one  meaning  to  another  like  a  pointer  on  that 
imaginary  scale  it  has  suggested.  It  begins  by  in- 
timating equality  and  balance,  but  both  its  position 
in  the  series  (last)  and  its  separation  from  the  rest 
("and"  acts  as  a  barrier)  increase  its  importance, 
as  if  it  were  significant  enough  by  itself  to  weigh 
as  much  as  the  other  three.  Principally,  however, 
this  second  "and"  indicates  the  approaching  con- 
clusion of  a  list  the  way  certain  symphonic  gestures 
ready  us  for  the  culmination  of  the  music.  /  love 
your  lips,  nose,  eyes,  hair,  chin,  and  hollow  cheeks, 
your  big  bank  account  and  bust,  my  dear.  Balances 
are  delicate,  and  easily  tipped.  The  social  status  of 
a  word,  its  force,  its  length,  its  history  of  use:  any- 
thing can  do  it. 

Between  the  words  "patient"  and  "submissive"  in 
the  Stein  sentence  only  a  comma  intervenes,  but 
that  comma  stands  for  an  "and"  whose  presence  is 
purely  conceptual.  It  is  "and"  become  ghostly  and 
bodiless.  It  is  the  fatuous  gleam  in  Father's  eye.  In- 
deed, one  could  easily  write  another  essay  on  the 
germinal,  the  spermatic  character  of  this  seedy  worm- 
like bit  of  punctuation.  The  comma  resembles  the 
law,  and  can  command  our  conscience  without  a 
policeman.  The  absence  of  the  officer  is  essential 
to  its  effect,  however,  for  she  was  patient  and  sub- 
missive and  soothing  and  untiring  is  another  sen- 
tence entirely,  and  not  a  very  forceful  one. 

To  the  logician,  who  is  at  least  patient  and  un- 
tiring, if  not  soothing  and  submissive,  a  connective 
like  "and"  or  its  sometime  substitute,  the  comma, 
asserts  the  joint  dependency  of  every  element  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  The  logician  is  outspoken  and  pre- 
fers everything  laid  out  on  the  bed  like  clothes  for 
a  trip.  She  (Melanctha)  was  patient;  and  she  (Me- 
lanctha)  was  submissive;  and  she  (Melanctha)  was 
soothing;  and  she  (Melanctha)  was  untiring,  too — 
at  once  and  altogether.  One  can  hear  what  a  weari- 
some way  to  go  at  things  this  is;  and  for  some  of 
the  same  reasons  we  like  our  workaday  words  short 
and  preferably  snappy,  we  fold  our  ideas  over  when- 
ever we  can — wad  ihem  up — and  indicate  the  folds 
with  commas.  The  logician's  assertion  of  mutual 
dependency  of  parts  where  truth  is  concerned  is  par- 
adoxical, and  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  "and,"  be- 
cause "anrl,"  whenever  it  interposes  its  body,  sep- 
arates each  quality  from  the  others  and  insists  that 
we  examine  them  one  at  a  time,  as  if  they  might 
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display  themselves  on  different  days  or  places  (a| 
we  were  saying  that  Melanctha  was  patient  offTu'iJ 
day,  when  she  wore  her  bright  blue  dress,  and  J 
tiring  on  Wednesday  in  her  red  riding  habit,  a| 
submissive  on  Sunday,  when  she  put  on  her  sm| 
pink  smock);  as  if  being  patient  and  untiring  wJ 
conditions  that  never  affect  one  another. 

The  logician's  "and"  is  indifferent  to  groupjj 
and  order.  It  is  all  the  same  to  it  whether  Bill  /I 
a  boil  on  his  nose  and  water  in  the  pot,  or  waterm 
the  pot  and  a  boil  on  his  nose,  or  whether  Bill  I 
a  boil  on  his  nose,  water  in  the  pot,  and  a  plant 
the  sill,  or  a  boil  on  his  nose  and  water  in  the  p 
a  plant  on  the  sill  with  its  window  on  the  wot 
To  our  made-up  logician,  if  Melanctha  was  soothi 
then  she  was  soothing,  and  while  we  know  that  ; 
was  soothing,  we  also  know  she  failed  to  soothe, 
Rose  Johnson  behaved  like  a  simple  beast.  She  w 
in  good  biblical  fashion,  an  abomination.  Sooth 
that  is  not  soothing  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  soo 
ing  that  succeeds  and  soothes.  It  is  much  more  li 
ly,  in  fact,  to  be  infuriating.  Who,  after  all,  enj( 
being  placated:  there  .  .  .  there. .  .  . 

In  short,  in  addition  to  its  full  appearance  a: 
word,  "and"  can  make  itself  felt  simply  as  a  sou 
as  in  the  expression  "canned  ham,"  or  it  can  c< 
stitute  the  underlying  meaning  of  another  conn 
tive  like  "but,"  or  it  can  exert  itself  invisibly,  ai 
recurrent  idea,  a  rule  of  organization.  Counting 
commas  that  are  stand-ins  for  it,  there  are  e\e\ 
"ands"  in  Gertrude  Stein's  sentence. 

["And"  #3]  .  .  .  while  the  sullen,  childish,  cowa 
ly,  black  Rosie  grumbled  and  fussed.  .  .  .  Our  secc 
"and"  drew  a  list  to  a  close.  This  third  "and"  ■ 
curs  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  si 
a  series.  Certainly  "and,"  here,  suggests  that  "gru 
bled"  and  "fussed"  are  in  balance,  but  "fussed"  \ 
soon  be  paired  with  "howled,"  and  momentarily  fi 
itself  in  a  tray  belonging  to  two  different  scales, 
we  pass  along  the  list,  accumulating  the  "ands" 
grumbled  and  fussed  and  howled  and  made  hers 
an  abomination  ...  we  must  constantly  shift  ( 
weight,  first  grouping  "grumbled"  with  "fusse 
then  "fussed"  with  "howled,"  and  finally,  with  fc 
characteristics  at  last  in  place,  comparing  the  fi 
pair  of  bad  behaviors  with  the  second  set. 

grumbled  .  fussed    howled  .  made  herself  to 

an  abominat: 

The  specific  thing  that  "fussed"  does  is  add  itsl 
to  "grumbled,"  and  the  idea  of  addition,  like  thi 
of  balance,  equality,  difference,  and  coordination 
basic  to  our  word,  which  is  often  a  +  sign.  Rc 
grumbled,  and  [in  addition]  fussed.  Additions, 
course,  can  be  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes  they  me 
ly  lengthen  a  list:  Darling:  remember  to  buy  Kleer 
and  coffee  and  new  strings  for  your  mop.  Sometinf 
however,  they  alter  its  character,  change  its  dir 
tion,  either  mildly,  as  /  love  your  lips,  nose,  ey 
hair,  chin,  and  fallen  bosom  does,  or  more  radica  t) 
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5  Duckie,  don't  forget  catsup,  kohlrabi,  and  some 
\  onniption,  a  large  can,  you  know,  the  kind  in  sugar 
|  irup. 

I  Every  addition  implies  that  somewhere  there's  a 
|  lm.  You  can't  add  one  number  to  another — 8  to  4, 
j  >r  instance — if  the  8  has  disappeared  by  the  time  the 
has  come  round  to  be  counted.  However,  ordinary 
I  :tions  are  like  that.  I  must  stop  hopping  if  I'm  to 
j  dp,  and  halt  all  skipping  if  I'm  to  jump.  My  present 
j  >otstep  cannot  find  the  others  I  have  made,  even 
j  ieir  sound  on  the  sidewalk  is  gone.  So  "fussed"  adds 
self  to  "grumbled"  only  in  the  mind  of  some  ob- 
•rver  for  whom  the  sum  is  one  of  aggravation.  To 
felanctha,  Rose  Johnson  grumbled,  and  (in  addition) 
issed,  and  (to  top  it  off)  howled.  Since  Rose  did  not 
iss  because  she  had  grumbled,  her  actions,  as  ex- 
mal  events,  merely  follow  one  another  in  time,  and 
j  :place  one  another  in  space,  the  way  Hume  indi- 
j  ites  our  impressions  do;  and  this  notion  of  a  simple 
lext!"  is  another  that  is  fundamental  to  the  mean- 
|  ig  of  "and." 

i  Certain  things  cannot  be  added  to  others  because 
I  ley  are  already  there  by  implication.  To  lamb  stew 
:  du  cannot  add  lamb.  Nor  is  there  any  sense  in  say- 

ig  that  In  addition  to  being  triangular,  their  love 
I  fair  had  three  sides.  Thus,  because  it  is  a  defining 
|  >t,  in  sullen,  childish,  cowardly,  black  Rosie,  the 
'  >mmas  do  not  replace  a  plus. 
|  Generally,  "and"  designates  only  external  and 
i  mecessary  relations;  it  deals  with  incidentals,  sep- 
I  -ables,  shoes  that  slip  on  and  off;  but  not  when 
I  means  something  like  "equally  true."  A  triangle 

is  three  sides  and  [it  is  equally  true  that]  the  sum 
i '  its  interior  angles  is  180° . 

\  ["And"  #4]  .  .  .  Rosie  grumbled  and  fussed  and 
j  owled.  .  .  .  This  is  the  "and"  of  increasing  emphasis. 
I  osie  grumbled  and  [in  addition]  fussed  and  [what's 
j  ore]  howled.  It  has  not  lost  its  coordinate  qualities 
i  ndeed  it  is  now  operating  as  a  pivot  between  two 
|  airs),  and  it  remains  an  additive  "and"  too,  but  it 
p  now  in  a  place  of  weight  as  well.  This  usually  re- 
aires  that  it  occupy  the  last  place  in  any  series  of 

injunctions,  and  that  the  items  of  the  set  (in  this 
lse,  names  of  actions)  show  a  corresponding  rise, 
veil,  or  increase  in  scope  and  importance. 
["And"  #5]  .  .  .  and  made  herself  to  be  an  abom- 
I  ation.  .  .  .  Our  fifth  "and,"  since  it  appears  in  series 
j  ith  "ands"  #3  &  #4,  begins  by  signaling  that  it 
1  another  addition  with  emphasis.  Indeed,  it  starts 
3  i  withdraw  some  of  #4's  culminating  force,  for  it 
j  seen,  now,  not  quite  to  culminate.  However,  the 
cpression  that  follows  the  fifth  "and"  is  not  a  sin- 
,j  e  verb,  which  its  normal  coordinating  function 
i  ould  lead  us  to  expect  anyway,  but  an  entire  clause. 
J  urthermore,  while  "howling,"  "fussing,"  and  "grum- 
i  ling"  are  intransitive  verbs,  "making"  is  not.  I  said 
]  moment  ago  that  addition  implies  a  sum,  and  there 
j  is:  the  summarizing,  totalizing  "and."  Rosie  grum- 
\  'ed  and  fussed  and  howled  and  [altogether]  made 
I  erself  to  be  an  abomination.  .  .  . 


["And"  #6]  .  .  .  and  like  a  simple  beast.  Our  final 
explicit  "and"  does  not  occur  in  a  balancing  posi- 
tion. Although  it  is  in  series,  that  series,  as  we  have 
moved  through  it,  has  been  undergoing  transfor- 
mations. "Fussed."  is  added  to  "grumbled,"  then 
"howled"  is  emphatically  attached,  and  these  add  up 
to  "abomination."  Now  this  sum  is  interpreted  and 
explained  by  resorting  to  the  "and"  of  equivalence, 
to  the  "and"  of  "that  is  to  say."  She  made  herself 
to  be  an  abomination  and  [that  is  to  say]  like  a  sim- 
ple beast. 

We  can  summarize  the  six  different  functions  of 
the  spelled-out  "ands"  in  Gertrude  Stein's  admirably 
instructive  sentence  this  way:  She  tended  Rose,  and 
[in  doing  so]  she  was  patient,  submissive,  soothing, 
and  [finally]  untiring,  while  the  sullen,  childish,  cow- 
ardly, black  Rosie  grumbled  and  [in  addition]  fussed 
and  [what's  more]  howled  and  [taken  altogether] 
made  herself  to  be  an  abomination  and  [what  is  the 
same  thing]  like  a  simple  beast. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  these  "ands"  as  if  they 
existed  in  relative  isolation,  in  terms  of  their  local 
impact  upon  one  another,  and  not  in  terms  of  the 
total  effect  of  their  use.  But  six  "ands"  have  sur- 
faced in  this  sentence.  Each  one  comes  between  its 
companions  like  a  referee.  Within  most  prepositional 
phrases,  for  instance,  the  sense  of  things  follows  the 
reading  eye  from  left  to  right  as  seems  proper.  Look 
~*  at  the  little  dog  ~*  in  its  cute  pink  angora  sweater. 
Because,  in  such  formations,  the  so-called  minor 
and  undominant  connectors  come  first,  meaning 
moves  toward  "dog"  then  "sweater"  like  a  drain, 
although  with  all  those  adjectives  piled  up  in  the  sec- 
ond phrase,  the  drain  begins  to  clog.  But  our  "ands" 
part  their  elements  while  retaining  them.  They  divvy, 
weigh,  equalize,  and  order.  They  spread  their  ob- 
jects out  like  dishes  on  a  table. 

In  the  following  example,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
Gertrude  Stein's  anderstudy,  is  working  for  a  kind 
of  fuddled  bewilderment  and  frightened  energy  by  a 
deliberate  misuse  of  the  word.  The  narrator  in  the 
story  "After  the  Storm"  has  just  knifed  a  man  in 
a  bar. 

Well,  I  went  out  of  there  and  there  were  plenty  of 
them  with  him  and  some  came  out  after  me  and 
I  made  a  turn  and  was  down  by  the  docks  and  I  met 
a  fellow  and  he  said  somebody  killed  a  man  up  the 
street.  I  said  "Who  killed  him?"  and  he  said  "I  don't 
know  who  killed  him  but  he's  dead  all  right,"  and  it 
was  dark  and  there  was  water  standing  in  the  street 
and  no  lights  and  windows  broke  and  boats  all  up 
in  the  town  and  trees  blown  down  and  everything  all 
blown  and  I  got  a  skiff  and  went  out  and  found  my 
boat  where  I  had  her  inside  of  Mango  Key  and  she 
was  all  right  only  she  was  full  of  water.  So  I  bailed 
her  out  and  pumped  her  out  and  there  was  a  moon 
but  plenty  of  clouds  and  still  plenty  rough  and  I  took 
it  down  along;  and  when  it  was  daylight  I  was  off 
Eastern  Harbor. 

These  "ands"  do  not  establish  parallels  or  connec- 
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tions;  they  suggest  chasms.  Between  one  act  and  an- 
other— between  turning  a  corner  and  meeting  a  man 
— there  is  nothing.  These  "ands"  condense  or  skip. 
They  insist  upon  the  suddenness  of  everything,  the 
disappearance  of  time,  the  collision  of  distant  spaces. 
Of  course,  these  are  the  "ands"  of  nervousness,  too, 
of  worry  and  sleeplessness,  of  sheep  leaping  fences 
one  after  another.  They  cause  events  to  ricochet. 

If  we  momentarily  return,  now,  to  the  first  "and" 
of  Gertrude  Stein's  set  of  six,  we  can  see  that  it  at- 
taches the  entire  remainder  of  our  sentence  to  the 
initial  She  tended  Rose.  .  .  .  This  "and"  is  both  ad- 
verbial, as  we  saw,  informing  us  how  well  and  kindly 
Melanctha  took  care  of  Rose,  but  it  is  adversarial 
in  addition,  setting  Melanesia's  conduct  sharply  over 
against  Rose's  (who  becomes  "Rosie"  when  we  learn 
of  her  low-class  ways).  So  our  specimen  is  made  of 
that  opening  clause  (She  tended  Rose...)  and  a 
closing  phrase  (.  .  .  like  a  simple  beast)  that  pre- 
cisely balances  it,  while  between  these  two  segments 
three  four-term  series  are  sung,  one  that  belongs 
to  Melanctha,  and  two  that  belong  to  Rose  and 
describe  first  her  character  and  then  her  behavior. 
At  this  point  we  encounter  an  "and"  that  has  its 
home  within  the  rhetorical  structure  itself,  for  it  is 
as  if  the  sentence's  shape  said  that  Melanctha  was 
patient  and  Rose  was  sullen;  Melanctha  was  sub- 
missive and  Rose  was  childish,  and  so  on,  employ- 
ing the  "and"  of  simultaneity,  of  "while."  Cricks 
may  rise  and  Troysers  jail .  .  .  Joyce  writes,  using 
the  same  connective.  Sullen  Rosie  grumbled,  the 
rhetorical  form  also  says:  childish  Rosie  fussed; 
cowardly  black  Rosie  howled  and  made  herself  to 
be  an  abomination  and  like  a  simple  beast — a  struc- 
ture that  invokes  the  "and"  of  consequence  and 
cause.  /  bought  some  stock  in  IBM  and  the  bottom 
of  the  market  parted  like  a  wet  sack. 

In  the  single  sentence  I  took  from  Gertrude  Stein, 
we  have  now  found  six  overt  "ands,"  each  with  a 
different  dominant  meaning,  five  covert  "ands," 
which  hid  themselves  unsuccessfully  under  commas, 
and  two  "ands"  that  were  implied  by  the  form.  Nor 
does  this  list  (itself  an  "and"-producing  format) 
even  remotely  exhaust  the  various  senses,  sometimes 
several  at  the  same  time,  these  thirteen  "ands"  pos- 
sess, nor  did  my  account  even  minimally  describe 
the  interaction  between  different  meanings  that  any 
one  written  or  spoken  token  might  represent,  or  do 
more  than  suggest  something  of  the  dynamics  of 
switching  and  sliding  senses,  as  readings  were  anti- 
cipated, accepted,  revised,  rejected,  retained.  And 
we  have  only  to  glance  again  at  the  passage  from 
Hemingway  to  find  meanings  for  the  word  we  haven't 
yet  examined.  You  may  recall  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion: Well,  I  went  out  oi  there  and  there  were  plenty 
of  them  with  him.  .  .  .  This  is  the  "and"  of  conse- 
quence, in  this  case  inverted  so  that  it  becomes  an 
"and"  of  tardy  explanation,  the  "and"  of  belated 
"because."  The  narrator  got  out  of  there  because 
the  man  he  knifed  had  plenty  of  friends  with  him. 


"And" 

sometimes  means  "in  company"  or  "together^vith! 
as  the  passengers  and  all  their  luggage  were  hurl] 
from  the  plane.  And  Dombey  and  Son. 

"And" 

sometimes  means  "we  may  call  these  things  by  t! 
same  name,  but  the  differences  among  them  are  c; 
ten  important  and  profound,"  as  there  are  doctci 
and  doctors.  This  use  may  be  regarded  as  a  parti; 
ularly  pronounced  example  of  the  differentiating, 
"over  against,"  "and." 

"And" 

sometimes  means  "remember  all  the  incident 
events,  ideas,  that  came  before,  or  just  before,  this; 
as  in  the  famous  opening  of  Pound's  Cantos. 

And  then  went  down  to  the  ship, 
Set  keel  to  breakers,  forth  on  the  godly  sea,  and 
We  set  up  mast  and  sail  on  that  swart  ship, 
Bore  sheep  aboard  her,  and  our  bodies  also 
Heavy  with  weeping,  and  winds  from  sternward 
Bore  us  out  onward  with  bellying  canvas, 
Circe's  this  craft,  the  trim-coifled  goddess. 

"And" 

is  sometimes  used  in  the  spirit  of  "you  might  nt 
believe  it,  but .  .  ."  and  as  if  in  answer  to  an  ui 
spoken  question.  And  yes,  we  did  set  up  mast  at 
sail  on  that  swart  ship.  Or,  at  the  half  we  had  a  te 
point  lead,  and  we  still  lost  by  two  touchdowns.  C 
and  we  ate  human  flesh! 

Often  the  dangled  or  uncoupled  "and"  express 
surprise  or  indignation.  It  is  an  emphatic  form 
the  remember-what-came-before  "and."  And  yc 
talk  to  me  this  way,  after  all  I've  done  for  yoi 
Here  the  "and"  of  consequence  has  suffered  a  f 
miliar  disappointment.  Or,  so  Peking;  and  do  yc 
now  go  to  Moscow? 

Around  some  expressions  there  hover  an  astonis 
ing  number  of  ghostly  forms,  whiffs,  sibilant  svi 
gestions,  vague  intimations,  and  these,  as  well  as  tl 
more  overt  relationships  that  the  reader  is  expecu 
to  grasp  as  a  matter  of  course,  help  give  them 
feeling  of  classic  correctness.  Mae  West's  famo1 
invitation,  why  don't  you  come  up  and  see  me  som 
time?  with  its  careful  softening  of  a  command  in' 
a  question,  alters  the  cliche — you  folks  come  bat 
and  see  me  soon,  you  hear? — basically  by  only  oj 
word — "up" — and  that  change  suggests  "bedroon; 
to  my  bad  ear,  while  "come  up"  suggests  "erection 
"come"  suggests  "climax,"  "see  me"  sounds  lil 
"seize  me,"  and  "seed  me,"  and  so  on,  so  that  tl 
"and"  it  contains  hums  like  a  tuning  fork  betwed 
all  these  fainter  and  further  thoughts  and  their  tern; 
Mae  West's  seductive  delivery,  of  course,  lets 
know  how  we  are  to  hear  her  invitation,  but  "u] 
is  the  verbal  pointer  that  prepares  us  to  flush  thl 
remaining  meanings  within  range  of  our  gun. 

Logical  and  grammatical  form — the  fact  th; 
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"and"  is  a  connective  and  not  an  article,  an  ad- 
jective, or  a  noun — limit  somewhat  the  meanings 
that  our  word  may  assume,  but  only  somewhat,  and 
Ithere  is  little  in  these  formal  dispositions  that  can 
tell  us  in  advance  of  experience  what  "and"  means. 
We  can't  even  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be 

I  dealing  with  a  preposition,  a  conjunction,  or  a 
j  strange  kind  of  adverb;  yet  the  ordinary  reader  is 

able  to  distinguish  one  use  of  "and"  from  another 
with  an  ease  that  never  causes  us  any  astonishment: 
the  syntax  takes  shape  simultaneously  with  the  mean- 
ings it  shapes. 

For  we  know  what  it  is  to  take  care  of  someone. 
We  know  what  it  is  to  be  patient.  We  have  seen 
patient  caring,  and  the  irritable,  impatient  kind  (we 
can  even  imagine  impatient  patience,  as  if  one  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  this  period  of  placid  absorbency 
and  affable  putting-up-with  over  with),  so  that  when 
the  words  call  our  experiences  together  in  a  sen- 
tence, the  ensuing  arrangement,  and  completed 
!  meaning,  is  the  result  of  our  memories  of  life  and 
i  Dur  understanding  of  language.  Patience  has  a  his- 
i  :ory  as  a  human  condition  that  I've  encountered 
i  before  and  occasionally  enjoyed;  and  the  word  "pa- 
tience" has  a  career  as  a  concept  and  a  mark  that 

I I  have,  myself,  seen  and  heard  and  written  down 
|  and  uttered.  It  is  the  same,  to  a  degree,  with  all 

words.  That  is,  I  remember  their  meanings;  I  re- 
|  member  my  encounters  with  their  referents;  and  I 
I  remember  the  company  of  other  words  that  the  ones 
I  in  question  have  commonly  kept.  However,  when  I 
j  remember  these  things,  I  do  not  do  so  serially,  one 
fact  or  feeling,  one  usage,  at  a  time,  as  if  I  were 
j  thumbing  through  an  index  or  flipping  through  a 
file.  These  memories  have  been  compacted  and  their 
I  effects  summed,  although  I  may  recollect  my  moth- 
er's patience  during  one  trying  time  with  particular 
j  distinctness,  or  recall  the  famous  "now  patience" 
!  passage  in  Finnegans  Wake  more  readily  than  others. 
My  mind  remembers  the  way  trained  muscles  do,  so 
•when  I  speak  and  read  as  well  as  I  walk  and  bike, 
then  we  can  say  that  I  have  incorporated  my  lan- 
guage; it  has  become  another  nature,  an  organ-like 
facility;  and  that  language,  at  least,  will  have  been 
j  invested  with  meaning,  not  merely  assigned  it.  I  may 
I  have  just  learned  that  "ne  plus  ultra'''  signifies  an  ul- 
timate or  utmost  point;  nevertheless,  the  phrase  will 
still  stand  aside  from  its  referent  like  politeness  at 
la  doorway;  but  when,  for  me,  idea  and  object  fuse 
j  with  their  sign,  then  the  sign  is  valuable  like  the  coin 
it  resembles;  it  is  alive,  a  unity  of  mind  and  body 
that  can  be  taught  to  sing,  to  dance. 


And 

so  what?  The  inner  order  of  the  "and"  is  the  list, 
to  which  we  must  now  turn — that  field  where  all  its 
objects  at  least  implicitly  rest.  Here  is  a  brief  list 


of  lists:  the  list  that  is  made  up  of  reminders,  short- 
hand commands — get  X,  do  Y,  check  Z — such  as 
the  grocery  or  shopping  list,  the  list  of  things  to  get 
done  before  leaving  for  Europe,  before  ignition  and 
liftoff,  before  embarking  upon  a  prolonged  affair; 
and  there  are  want  lists,  Christmas  lists,  and  so  on, 
much  the  same;  then  there  is  the  inventory,  and  the 
catalogue,  the  bests  and  the  worsts,  restaurants  de- 
serving two  stars  and  three  forks,  statistical  tables 
and  other  compilations,  directories,  almanacs,  hit 
lists,  dictionaries,  deportation  orders,  delightfully 
sheer  enumerations.  Some  lists  are  as  disorderly  as 
laundry — that  is,  only  somewhat — or  as  chaotic  as 
one  made  for  marketing,  ordered  only  as  items  pop 
into  the  mind,  or  as  supplies  run  out,  and  having 
no  real  first,  middle,  most,  or  honest  end.  Some- 
times particular  items  will  be  underscored  or  starred. 
Certain  "ands"  (the  "and"  for  emphasis,  for  in- 
stance) often  operate  like  an  asterisk.  Other  arrange- 
ments are  neutral  and  simply  for  convenience,  as 
book  lists  are  often  alphabetical.  The  factors  of  8 
could  be  listed  in  any  order  without  real  prejudice, 
although  I  prefer  1  -(-  2  -f  4  +  8  to  other,  more 
slipshoddy,  renditions.  Occasionally  a  book  dealer 
will  shelve  his  books  according  to  author  only,  in- 
stead of  by  title  or  subject  matter,  and  then  the  cat- 
alogue's alphabetical  simplicity  and  the  structure  of 
the  corresponding  state  of  affairs  in  his  shop  will  be 
the  same. 

Among  the  organizing  principles  of  lists,  then, 
are  ( 1 )  things  simply  come  upon,  either  the  way 
they  are  remembered,  as  a  guest  list  may  be  com- 
posed, or  as  found,  for  instance,  when  the  police 
inventory  your  pockets  before  putting  you  away; 
(2)  items  listed  in  accordance  with  some  external 
principle,  often  so  that  things  can  be  easily  located 
— for  instance,  numerically,  alphabetically,  astrolog- 
ically,  regimentally,  hermeneutically;  and  (3)  items 
ordered  by  the  order  of  things  themselves,  like  a 
book's  table  of  contents,  or  vice  versa,  as  when  the 
library's  catalogue  shelves  the  books,  and  commands 
their  connections.  We  must  suppose  that  God's  list 
of  things  to  do  (on  the  first  day — light;  on  the  second 
day — land;  on  the  third  day — life;  and  so  on)  pos- 
sessed a  hidden  internal  principle,  and  there  may  be 
other  self-generating  lists  of  this  kind. 

Lists  are  juxtapositions,  and  often  employ  some 
of  the  techniques  of  collage.  The  collage,  of  course, 
brings  strangers  together,  uses  its  "ands"  to  suggest 
an  affinity  without  specifying  what  it  is,  and  pro- 
duces, thereby,  a  low-level  but  general  nervousness. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  truly  con- 
temporary style.  Lists — full  of  "ands"  as  they  are — 
remove  things  from  their  normal  place,  not  as  an 
artist  might,  by  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper  from 
the  street  to  paste  up  on  a  canvas  (as  the  romance 
maintains),  but  by  substituting  for  such  found  ob- 
jects their  names,  and  then  rearranging  those.  As 
a  consequence,  lists  are  dominated  by  nouns.  Here 
is  a  little  list  of  words  of  the  sort  that  rarely  ap- 
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pear  on  lists:  "always"  is  never  there,  or  "never- 
more"' or  "if'  (although  there  is  the  expression 
don't  give  me  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts),  less  than  oc- 
casionally ""subjugation."  ""halfheartedly,"  "yeah," 
or  "Lithuaneousness."  E\  en  some  nouns,  like  "jun- 
ta," manage  to  stay  quite  away.  However,  adjec- 
tives of  a  usefully  descriptive  kind,  those  quiet, 
unassuming  sen  ants  of  nouns,  frequently  appear: 
yellow  cheese.  large  eggs,  fresh  milk,  bitten  nails. 

That  part  of  punctuation  most  associated  with 
lists  is  therefore  the  colon,  for  presumably  every- 
thing that  follows  it  is  a  list.  As  we  know,  the  colon 
is  frequently  an  abbreviation  for  "namely."  or  "for 
instance.""  There  are  thirteen  ways  of  looking  at  a 
blackbird:  (namely)  on  Sunday,  in  the  yellowing 
woods,  with  a  friend,  following  a  thin  fall  rain,  and 
so  forth. 

Lists  sometimes  suggest  or  supply  alternatives, 
not  necessarily  exclusive,  for  example,  ways  of  get- 
ting spots  off  tea  trays,  or  means  of  travel  that  avoid 
Cleveland.  They  supply  possibilities:  the  people  who 
could  ride  on  the  cow  catcher,  the  games  you  could 
play  in  a  stadium:  roller-skating  the  ramps,  playing 
checkers  on  an  empty  seat,  hide-and-seek.  If  I  am 
drawing  up  a  list  of  physical  attitudes  or  comport- 
ments surprisingly  suitable  for  sex,  although  there 
is  an  implicit  "and"  standing  between  each  (while 
leaning  wearily  against  your  partner  like  the  man 
with  the  hoe.  as  though  sitting  slowly  down  upon  a 
hassock),  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  put  all  of 
these  to  use  one  after  another  as  though  loading 
groceries  in  a  cart.  These  "ands"  resemble  "or"  more 
than  they  resemble  themselves. 

Lists  have  subjects.  They  are  possessive.  Lists  are 
lists  of.  There  is  the  list  of  foodstuffs  needed  for 
the  ascent  of  Everest:  there  is  the  ruck  one  finds  in 
a  rucksack,  items  up  for  auction,  wines  and  prices; 
while  the  little  leaflet,  the  roster  sheet,  the  penciled- 
in  dance  card,  the  back  of  an  old  envelope  on  which 
a  list  has  been  made:  each  of  these  symbolizes  the 
table  top  or  field  or  sorting  tray,  rucksack  or  room, 
where  we  may  imagine  these  items  have  been  as- 
sembled. This  is  sometimes  called  "the  site." 

Since  a  list  has  a  subject  to  which  its  items  are 
constantly  referred,  it  suppresses  its  verb  (to  buy. 
to  remind,  to  count,  to  store),  and  tends  to  retard 
the  forwar^  movement  of  the  mind.  We  remain  on 
the  site.  Wh  le  the  early  "ands"  of  a  series  propel 
us  onward,  th  later  ones  run  breathlessly  in  place; 
thus  the  list  is  fundamental  device  for  creating  a 
sense  of  overflew  abundance,  excess.  We  find  it  al- 
most invariably  sc  used  in  Rabelais,  and  often  in 
Cervantes.  Whv  nai  e  one  thing  when  you  can  in- 
voke many?  Why  b.  merely  thirstv.  why  simplv 
drink,  when  you  can  cry  out  with  Grangousier:  "I 
wet.  I  dampen.  I  moiste-.  I  humect  mv  gullet.  I 
drink — and  all  for  fear  of  dying  of  aridity!"  Here, 
however,  our  list  is  not  one  of  alternative  actions, 
but  of  additional  words.  I  could  say  "moisten  my 
gullet";  or  I  could  say  "dampen  my  gullet";  but,  by 


the  cerebral  shillings  of  all  the  sophists.  I  shall  sal 
both,  and  more,  in  order  to  suggest  the  gerferoul 
great  gulp  of  life  I  am  presendy  swallowing.  Whi 
indeed,  could  be  satisfied  to  say.  of  the  breasts  « 
their  beloved,  simply  that  they  are  as  white  and  sol 
as  a  hillock  of  junket?  Riihmen,  dass  istl 

Lists,  then,  are  for  those  who  savor,  who  rev« 
and  wallow,  who  embrace,  not  only  the  whole  dm 
things,  but  all  of  its  accounts,  histories,  descriptions 
justifications.  They  are  for  those  who  like,  in  everV 
circumstance,  to  Thomas  Wolfe  things  down,  t 
whoop  it.  Whitmanly.  up.  "Ands"  run  from  Woli 
as  if  he  were  a  faucet  for  them. 

And  before  and  after  that,  and  in  between,  and  i 
and  out,  and  during  it  and  later  on.  and  now  an 
then,  and  here  and  there,  and  at  home  and  abroat 
and  on  the  seven  seas,  and  across  the  length  an 
breadth  of  the  five  continents,  and  yesterday  and  u 
morrow  and  forever — could  it  be  said  of  her  that  si 
had  been  promiscuous? 

Even  the  jeremiad  is  a  list,  and  full  of  joy.  Damns 
tions  are  delightful.  Lists  are  finally  for  those  wh 
love  language,  the  vowel-swollen  cheek,  the  liltinj 
dancing  tongue,  because  lists  are  fields  full  of  word 
and  roving  bands  of  "and."  Life  itself  can  only  b 
compiled  and  thereby  captured  on  a  list,  if  it  ca 
be  laid  out  anywhere  at  all,  especially  if  you  are 
nominalist. 

List-making  is  a  form  of  collecting,  of  cours* 
conservative  in  that  sense,  and  dictionaries  are  th 
noblest  lists  of  all;  but  lists  are  ubiquitous  in  lite 
ature.  It  is  not  merely  Walt  Whitman  who  is  mac 
of  them.  They  are  as  frequent  a  rhetorical  elemet 
as  ""and"  is  a  grammatical  one.  We  could  scarcel 
write  much  without  either.  When  do  we  have  a  lis 
however,  and  when  not?  There  is  no  limit  presum 
ably,  to  the  length  of  lists  so  long  as  they  have  one 
for  the  idea  of  a  list  implies  the  possibility  of  a  com 
plete  enumeration.  I  may  not  have  completed  m 
list  of  all  the  cars  with  Delaware  license  plates  th< 
have  stepped  at  my  gas  station,  but  an  end  is  i 
sight,  for  my  cancer  is  incurable  and  the  station  wi 
soon  close. 

However,  when  we  write  nothing  but  "Kleenex 
on  the  flap  of  our  envelope,  we  haven't  a  list  ye 
though  we  may  have  begun  to  make  one;  it  await 
the  "and."  ""Kleenex  and  cauliflower"  is  only  a  pail 
and  pairs  are  opposed  to  fists,  and  close  upon  then 
selves  like  clapping  hands  (though  I  wonder  wha 
sound  this  pair  would  make  when  they  came  tc 
gether?).  while  "Kleenex,  cauliflower,  and  catnip 
is  simply  a  skimpy  plurality.  Alliteration  actual! 
makes  the  three  items  seem  more  numerous  tha 
they  are.  so  I  think  that  with  four  such  we  can  sa 
our  list  has  truly  begun.  When  I  wrote  down  "catnip 
I  did  not  add  it  to  a  list,  for  there  wasn't  a  list  yel 
but  now  that  we  have  one.  various  things  can  b 
said  to  be  on  or  off  it.  or  eligible  for  inclusion  o 
not.  The  phrase  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperat 
men  forms  a  list.  Notice,  however,  that  until  then 
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was  a  list  "fate,"  like  "catnip"  before,  was  not  on 
it;  but  that,  once  the  list  was  made,  "fate,"  we  see, 
J  was  always  on. 

There  are  some  lists  one  wants  rather  desperate- 
'  ly  to  be  on:  the  Honor  Roll,  for  instance;  but  some 
,  should  be  shunned,  like  the  Lord  High  Executioner's 
,  little  list  of  people  who  surely  won't  be  missed,  or 
'  that  other  roll  call  way  up  yonder  for  which  one 
"  does  not  wish  to  be  eligible  just  yet. 

Although  the  list  by  itself  is  a  small  democracy, 
(  and  usually  lacks  hierarchies  (the  1,003  women  on 
Don  Giovanni's  are,  presumably,  all  loved  equally 
by  the  list,  if  not  by  the  Don),  when  the  list  occurs 
]  in  a  literary  work,  these  conditions  change,  and  the 
order  of  items  becomes  especially  important.  "Ah 
j  hah!"  Holmes  exclaims,  our  suspect  has  put  down 
.  "catnip"  before  "Kleenex."  Of  course,  like  Holmes's 
•  cases,  works  of  literature  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
the  essential.  The  normal  democracy  of  lists  is  con- 
.  nected  with  the  coordinating  and  balancing  func- 
,  dons  of  "and,"  as  well  as  its  additive  and  merely 
enumerative  character:  How  do  I  love  thee,  let  me 
count  the  ways .  .  .  yet  even  though  the  "ands"  of 
emphasis,  or  of  "finally,"  or  "in  sum."  introduce 
certain  small  subordinations,  the  importance  of  ev- 
ery "and,"  and  the  elements  it  connects,  even  its 
pecking  orders,  remains  substantially  the  same. 

I've  pointed  out  that  listing  things,  or  inserting 
an  "and"  between  them,  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
placing the  things  with  their  names,  and  thereby 
,  transforming  their  relations.  If  you  are  moving,  and 
j  have  made  a  list  of  your  belongings  so  that  the  in- 
surance company  can  repay  you  when  the  wagons 
are  lost  crossing  the  mountains,  the  spatial  relation 
between  these  objects  (between  hairbrush  and  ta- 
i  ble.  table  and  footstool,  footstool  and  rug)  will  be 
replaced  (as  it  just  was)  with  a  simple  serial  rela- 
;  tion  between  indifferent  nouns  that  find  their  rest, 
j  now.  only  on  a  yellow  sheet.  The  rug  on  which  I  lay 
Las  a  baby  to  have  my  naked  picture  taken  will  be 
;  listed  in  the  same  way  as  yours — one  woolly  rug — 
though  it  was  there  you  lost  your  virginity,  and  he 
|  lay  one  tan  hand  beneath  the  frillies  of  your  tennis 
dress,  and — .  Nothing  but  a  list  can  restore  such 
moments  to  us.  A  list  can  calmly  take  apart  a  chair, 
and  reduce  its  simultaneous  assemblage  to  a  song: 
back.  leg.  cushion,  square  feet,  embroidery,  grease 
spot,  saggy  spring,  slight  scratch,  small  tear,  lost 
tack.  If  I  cut  up  an  action  for  inclusion  on  a  list,  I 
|  shall  have  to  divide  it  the  way  the  flight  of  Zeno's 
arrow  was  divided,  and  a  continuum  will  become  an 
]  enumeration.  He  ran  rapidly  forward,  leaped,  and 
|  comfortably  cleared  the  hurdle  makes  three  acts  out 
of  what  was  once  one.  and  these  segments  can  be 
moved  about  like  beans.  Landing  awkwardly  on  his 
left  leg,  he  knew  his  run  had  been  rapid  enough  for 
I  his  leap  at  least  to  clear  the  hurdle.  What  has  been 
divided,  here,  is  no  longer  an  action,  but  a  memory. 
Indeed.  I  can  cut  up  the  action  in  a  lot  of  ways, 
slicing  He  ran  rapidly  forward  into  a  stride  with  the 


right  foot,  a  stride  with  the  left,  and  so  on,  even 
becoming  microscopic:  shove  off  right,  lift,  swing, 
extend,  plant,  pull,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  never  reach- 
ing, any  more  than  Achilles  does,  the  hurdle.  The 
camera  is  such  a  list  maker,  because  a  film  is  essen- 
tially a  series  of  stills,  temporally  arranged  and  uni- 
formly flashed  so  as  to  restore  continuity  at  the  price 
of  illusion. 

Can  one  word  make  a  world?  Of  course  not.  God 
said:  es  werde  Licht,  not  "Licht"  alone.  (It  is  my 
suspicion  that  God  speaks  German.)  But  when  an 
"and"  appears  between  any  two  terms,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  place  where  these  two  "things"  belong  to- 
gether has  been  implied.  Furthermore,  the  homo- 
geneity of  chaos,  ohne  Form  und  leer,  has  been  sun- 
dered, for  we  must  think  of  chaos,  Tiefe,  not  as  a 
helter-skelter  of  worn-out  and  broken  or  halfheart- 
edly realized  things  like  a  junkyard  or  potter's  mid- 
den, but  as  a  fluid  mishmash  of  thinglessness  in 
every  lack  of  direction,  as  if  a  blender  had  run  amok. 

"And" 

is  that  sunderer;  it  divides  into  new  accords;  it 
stands  between  Himmel  und  Erde:  it  divides  light 
from  darkness. 

"And" 

again  moves  between  sea  and  sky  and  their  several 
waters,  so  that  a  new  relationship  arises  between 
them,  one  that  is  external  and  unencumbering,  al- 
though intimate  as  later  will  be  Eve  and  Adam.  Di- 
viding earth  from  ocean,  grass  from  earth,  summer 
from  winter  and  night  from  day.  is  again:  "and." 

And 

those  that  crawl  are  otherwise  than  those  that  fly 
because  of  it.  Finally,  of  course,  between  Himself 
and  Himself  there  came  a  glass,  a  gleaming  image: 
God  and  man.  then.  And  among  man  the  male  and 
the  female,  and  within  man.  the  soul  and  life  and 
mind  and  body,  were  sorted  and  set.  as  though  in 
left  and  right  hands,  beside  but  separate  from  one 
another. 

And 

then  God  went  away  to  other  delights,  an  Reiz  und 
Kraft,  leaving  us  with  our  days  and  nights  and  other 
downfalls,  our  sites  and  lists  and  querulous  designs 
and  petty  plans,  our  sentiments  and  insatiables  and 
dreamlands,  with  the  problem  of  other  minds,  with 
the  spirit's  unhappy  household  in  the  body,  with  es- 
sences and  accidents  and  no  insurance,  with  all  those 
bilious  and  libelous  tongues,  pissing  angels,  with- 
held rewards,  broken  promises,  all  those  opportu- 
nities for  good  and  evil,  sex,  marriage,  world  wars, 
work,  and  worship — and  with  "and":  a  sword  that 
cleaves  things  as  it  cleaves  them. 

And 

then  some.  ■ 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  MONEY 

by  L.  J.  Davis 

How  Justice  Brandeis  almost  ruined  the  country. 

IT  is  an  old  argument,  stretching 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  dawn 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  terms  of 
the  dispute  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  conviction  of  business- 
men that  political  liberals  are  naive, 
stupid,  or  crazy.  On  one  side  are  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis,  whose  philosophical  pre- 
occupations found  their  purest  and 
most  influential  form  in  the  latter's 
forceful,  closely  reasoned,  and  ut- 
terly mistaken  book,  Other  People's 
Money,  published  in  1914.  Against 
them  stand  John  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  whose 
enduring  monuments  are  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  in- 

L.  J.  Davis  is  the  author  of  Bad  Money, 
a  book  on  recent  business  failures.  He  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  book  about  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


dustrial  peace.  At  issue  is  the  na- 
ture and  shape  of  the  American 
economy  and,  therefore,  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  every  schoolboy  once  knew, 
Dr.  Franklin  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
plied to  the  inquisitive  lady  of  Phila- 
delphia who  asked  what  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  had  wrought: 
"A  republic,  madam,  if  you  can  keep 
it."  The  renowned  phrasemaker 
had  cause  for  concern.  There  was 
no  precedent  for  the  document  the 
delegates  had  produced;  no  republic 
larger  than  a  city-state  had  ever  ex- 
isted; the  new  country  was  huge 
and  its  population  scattered,  uncul- 
tured, unlettered,  and  ignorant. 
Franklin  went  to  his  grave  vexed  by 
the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  was  a  workable  proposition, 
and  he  was  not  alone  in  his  uncer- 
tainty. What  one  might  call  the  hid- 


den agenda  of  the  Philadelphi 
constitution  was  its  attempt  to  ar 
ticipate  and  foil  the  evolution  ( 
powerful  institutions  within  the  ri 
publican  state  that  might  defeat  th 
experiment  and  undo  the  fragil 
handiwork  of  its  founders. 

By  the  time  J.  P.  Morgan  came  c 
age,  most  of  the  threats  to  the  R< 
public  were  coming  from  a  new  an 
unanticipated  direction.  Morgai 
looked  upon  the  corrupt  and  wastf 
ful  capitalism  of  Jay  Gould  and  Ji 
bilee  Jim  Fisk — and  beheld  a  spe< 
tacle  repugnant  to  his  fiduciary  hea 
and  Episcopalian  soul.  Given  h 
temperament,  it  was  inevitable  th; 
he  should  attempt  to  do  something 
about  it.  Given  his  abilities,  it  w* 
equally  inevitable  that  in  large  me; 
sure  he  should  succeed — in  bringir 
order  to  the  marketplace,  endiri 
the  competition  that  was  tearing  tr 
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I  Duntry  apart  and  corrupting  its 
I  istitutions,  and  placing  the  right 
brt  of  men  in  command,  answer- 

Me  to  himself,  his  partners,  and  his 
'.  lies  through  the  lines  of  credit  they 
I  Mitrolled.  From  the  presumably  en- 
!  ghtened  perspective  of  three  quar- 
:  rs  of  a  century  later,  his  accom- 

lishments  seem  as  incredible  as  they 
i  d  to  his  contemporaries:  the  end  of 
I  ie  railroad  wars  and  the  creation  of 

ie  Southern  Railway  System;  the 
'  >rmation  of  Big  Steel  and  the  exile 
i  i  Texas  of  the  odious  Bet-a-Million 

ates;  American  Telephone  and 
j  elegraph;  International  Harvester; 
!  eneral  Electric. 

:  As  Morgan  neared  the  end  of  his 
:e,  and  especially  after  he  single- 
indedly  stopped  the  great  panic  of 

I it  became  clear  to  certain 
oughtful  men  that  the  order  he 

!  id  produced  was  good,  and  that 
j  return  to  the  dubious  blessings 
capitalism  unchained  was  un- 
inkable. 

Even  as  some  of  these  same 
oughtful  men  joined  lustily  in  the 
torus  of  popular  condemnation 
at  tormented  the  aging  financier  in 
s  last  days,  they  set  out  to  fash- 
n  an  institutional  replacement, 
■st  in  the  form  of  the  Federal  Re- 
rve  and  later  with  Felix  Frank- 
rter's  SEC.  As  Frankfurter  saw 
ith  a  clarity  that  was  shared  by 
:ry  few,  it  was  unwise  to  abolish 
[organ's  economic  structures  but  it 
as  essential  to  regulate  them,  and 
e  Anglo-American  legal  system 
as  unequal  to  the  task.  The  solu- 
Dn  was  to  establish  federal  agen- 
es  whose  rules  were  clear,  relative- 
inflexible,  and  as  impervious  as 
jman  ingenuity  could  make  them 
■  the  ideological  whimsies  of  ad- 
inistrations  yet  unborn.  The  goal 
as  identical  with  Morgan's:  fair 
id  orderly  markets,  with  honest 
en  in  charge. 


Louis  brandeis  disagreed.  A 
transplanted  Midwesterner 
with  a  powerful  sentimen- 
tal attachment  to  his  adopt- 
i  city  of  Boston,  a  confirmed  and 
:tive  Zionist  who  was  also  an  ar- 
;nt  American  patriot,  a  lawyer,  a 
!  raiantic,  and  a  reformer,  Brandeis 


mistakenly  identified  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan as  the  enemy.  He  took  up  the 
cudgels  of  debate  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  deposited  them  and 
proceeded  about  his  task  as  though 
120  years  had  not  intervened.  In 
the  process  he  defined  the  econom- 
ics of  progressive  liberalism  in  a  way 
that  persists  to  this  day. 

Although  Other  People's  Money 
deals  with  American  business  prac- 
tices and  especially  with  Morgan's 
handiwork,  the  book  is  primarily 
a  meditation  on  the  sociology  of 
change.  It  is  only  peripherally  a 
book  on  economics,  and  the  eco- 
nomics is  wrong.  Against  Morgan's 
reality  of  rational  corporate  struc- 
tures policed  by  the  banks,  Brandeis 
postulated  a  fictitious  nation  of  gen- 
tleman entrepreneurs  and  ingenious 
mechanics  invigorated  by  the  invis- 
ible hand  of  competition  and  po- 
liced by  the  moral  suasion  exerted 
by  informed  public  scrutiny. 

This  was,  at  least,  the  ideal,  but 
the  fly  in  the  ointment  was  J.  P. 
Morgan.  Reasoning  by  analogy, 
Brandeis  concluded  that  interlock- 
ing boards  of  directors  were  the 
means  by  which  Morgan  and  his 
sinister  Money  Trust  controlled  the 
nation's  commerce  and  postponed  its 
inevitable  march  toward  perfection, 
lining  a  few  pockets  in  New  York 
while  bilking  and  oppressing  the 
citizenry.  It  was  a  pretty  and  even 
a  persuasive  argument,  but  it  failed 
to  take  into  account  two  rather  eas- 
ily discovered  facts.  First,  when  it 
came  to  boards  of  directors,  Mor- 
gan was  a  400-pound  gorilla:  he 
sat  wherever  he  liked,  and  where 
he  sat  was  the  head  of  the  table. 
Second,  it  didn't  matter  a  fig  where 
Morgan  sat,  because  boards  of  di- 
rectors simply  don't  do  much  of 
anything,  and  abolishing  interlocks 
is  a  waste  of  time.  If  one  wishes  to 
prevent  capitalists  from  conspiring 
for  their  advantage,  it  makes  vastly 
more  sense  to  confiscate  their  tele- 
phones. 

Although  at  no  point  in  Other 
People's  Money  did  Brandeis  ex- 
amine why  companies  grew  to  a  cer- 
tain size,  what  they  did  for  a  living, 
or  how  they  did  it,  he  nevertheless 
held  as  an  unshakable  article  of 
faith  that  commercial  giantism  was 


inherently  wicked  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  reform  was  to  break  up 
such  entities  and  thus  (somehow) 
promote  competition,  ignoring  evi- 
dence that  explained  why  Morgan 
had  found  it  necessary  to  create 
large  combinations  and  suppress 
competition  in  the  first  place. 


The  problem  was  not  that 
competition  had  failed;  it 
had  worked  far  too  well  and 
with  a  fine  impartiality,  re- 
warding men  of  talent  but  no  scruple 
as  least  as  often  as  it  rewarded  scru- 
pulous men  of  talent,  if  not  more  so. 
Franklin's  republic  was  in  serious 
danger  of  turning  into  a  zoo.  In  an 
atomized  economy,  the  rascal,  the 
rogue,  and  the  speculator  thrive; 
it  is  their  natural  habitat.  Morgan 
had  witnessed  at  first  hand  the  Erie 
wars  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
Fisk  had  imported  his  corps  of 
Bowery  boys  and  Gould  his  pur- 
chased judges.  It  was  a  time  when 
an  honest  politician  was  one  who, 
when  bought,  stayed  bought;  a  time, 
too,  of  the  monstrous  waste  of  cap- 
ital in  blackmail  railroad  lines  and 
blackmail  steel  mills — lines  and 
mills  built  not  for  any  rational  eco- 
nomic reason,  but  to  inspire  a  buy- 
out by  the  competition — a  time  of 
irrational  investment,  ruinous  price 
cutting,  and  frenzied,  often  manipu- 
lated swings  from  boom  to  bust  and 
back  again.  Jay  Gould  nearly  cor- 
nered the  gold  market  in  a  scheme 
that  reached  "to  the  parlor  of  the 
president,"  if  not  to  the  presidential 
armchair  itself. 

Speculation  was  out  of  con- 
trol; money — wealth — disappeared 
in  freshets,  in  torrents,  lost  without 
a  trace.  "It  has  gone,"  Fisk  once 
explained  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, "where  the  woodbine  twin- 
eth."  The  ruling  classes,  Morgan's 
right  sort  of  men,  no  longer  ran  the 
country;  the  circus  had  come  to 
town  (Fisk  had  actually  worked  in 
a  circus  once)  and  the  scoundrels 
ruled.  The  atmosphere  on  Wall 
Street  was  poisonous,  and  it  spread. 
By  the  depression  year  1877,  per- 
haps as  much  for  psychological  rea- 
sons as  economic  ones — although 
wages  and  commodity  prices  had 
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fallen,  and  the  price  of  goods  and 
services  had  fallen  even  faster — the 
laborers  of  the  great  cities  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest  had  been  in 
a  state  bordering  on  insurrection.  It 
was  time,  in  short,  for  Morgan  to 
take  matters  in  hand,  buy  out  the 
rascals,  impose  a  system,  and  im- 
port honest}",  end  he  had  done  just 
that,  by  his  lights  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Brandeis's  legal  training — and 
there  is  no  denying  that  he  was  a 
superb  lawyer — led  him  to  attack 
the  trusts'  corporate  structure  rath- 
er than  their  economic  rationale. 
Had  he  examined  the  latter  with 
proper  understanding,  he  would 
have  found  much  amiss:  Morgan 
had  been  stumbling  badly  following 
the  premature  death  of  his  partner 
and  chief  tactician.  Charles  Henry 
Coster.  There  was  too  much  water 
in  the  stock  of  Big  Steel,  and  it  was 
saved  from  probable  insolvency  only 
by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, a  development  that  Morgan 
utterly  failed  to  anticipate.  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  was  un- 
workable, and  its  various  compo- 
nents were  finally  returned  to  their 
original,  mostly  British,  owners  at 
fire-sale  prices  and  a  whopping  loss 
to  the  investors.  There  was  much 
grist  here  for  the  reformist's  mill. 
Brandeis  ignored  it. 

His  immersion  in  the  myth  of  the 
Yankee  tinkerer  and  the  heroic  and 
honorable  entrepreneur  was  nearly 
complete,  but  while  he  can  hardly 
be  faulted  for  failing  to  foresee  a  day 
when  research  and  development 
budgets  would  routinely  surpass  the 
Danish  national  debt,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  his  failure  to  perceive 
that  the  greed  of  the  proprietors 
bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
enterprise;  like  far  too  many  re- 
formers. Brandeis  proposed  to  en- 
force his  program  by  abolishing  hu- 
man nature.  Nor  did  he  understand 
banks:  his  beau  ideal  of  a  fiduciary- 
institution  was  a  credit  union  or  a 
farmers'  cooperative  society — insti- 
tutions that  have  no  money  to  speak 
of.  cannot  finance  the  great  under- 
takings of  an  industrial  society,  can- 
not spread  their  loan  exposure,  and 
are  among  the  first  to  fail  in  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 


T 


hese  are  egregious  errors, 
and  yet  there  is  no  denying 
that  Brandeis  struck  a  nerve 
— as  was,  perhaps,  inevita- 
ble in  a  country  whose  greatest  au- 
tomobile manufacturer  believed  a 
dozen  rabbis  ruled  the  world  and 
where  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph 
saw  everywhere  the  sinister  hand  of 
the  Pope.  One  still  hears  of  the  sin 
of  interlocking  directorates,  espe- 
cially when  the  names  of  the  oil 
companies  are  invoked;  as  recently 
as  last  fall,  in  his  book  The  Oil 
Follies  of  1970-1980,  that  good  re- 
porter Robert  Sherrill  believed  he 
detected  a  vast  conspiracy  to  drive 
the  price  of  petroleum  into  the  strat- 
osphere, and  cited  interlocking  di- 
rectorates as  his  proof. 

A  huge  bureaucracy  exists  to  en- 
force the  supposed  virtues  of  com- 
petition, an  enormous  body  of  law 
has  evolved  to  a  similiar  end.  the 
great  banks  are  regularly  assailed 
for  their  alleged  power  rather  than 
for  their  often  palpable  stupidity, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  that  in  all 
the  federal  apparatus  only  Felix 
Frankfurter's  SEC  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate something  that  exists  rather 
than  trying  to  enforce  something 
that  ought  to  be  but  never  was. 
Brandeis  himself,  misconceptions 
intact,  became  an  adviser  to  pres- 
idents and  eventually  reached  the 
Supreme  Court,  elevated  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  whom  he  first  en- 
countered in  Sea  Girt.  New  Jersey, 
on  August  28.  1912.  as  an  anxious 
candidate  badly  in  need  of  a  pro- 
gram and  a  slogan.  Brandeis  sup- 
plied the  one  if  not  the  other  and 
the  New  Freedom  was  born,  or  at 
least  its  aggressively  trust-busting  as- 
pects were:  indeed,  there  are  whole 
passages  in  Other  People's  Money 
that  seem  as  much  addressed  to 
Wilson  as  Niccolo  Machiavelli's  The 
Prince  is  addressed  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  although  Machiavelli  was 
careful  to  advise  rather  than  preach. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  it.  All 
through  the  summer  of  1932.  an  ex- 
hausting struggle  raged  over  who 
would  control  the  mind  of  yet  anoth- 
er presidential  aspirant.  Roosevelt's 
economic  adviser  Rexford  Tugwell 
feared  Brandeis.  and  with  reason — 
the  prospects  were  good  to  excellent 


that  a  return  to  the  first  princip 
of  Brandeis  progressivism  would 
stroy  what  remained  of  the  .Am 
ican  economy.  "We  were  wast 
our  time."  Tugwell  wrote  in 
Brains  Trust,  "when  we  argued 
an  ardent  breaker-up  of  the  ort 
dox  school  by  telling  him  that 
costs  of  large-scale  industries  w 
lower  because  they  were  more 
cient,  and  that  the  prices  of  tl 
products  could  be  controlled 
ways  other  than  fraction  alizat 
and  competition.  The  problem 
seemed  to  us.  was  to  get  the  b 
fit  of  integration  and  avoid  its 
advantages."  As  Tugwell  learne 
was  often  difficult  to  discover  w 
Franklin  Roosevelt  believed 
what  he  merely  chose  to  use;  wai 
ing  the  old  fox  maneuver,  out 
ting  the  opposition  and  confou 
ing  his  friends,  is  one  of  the 
exhilarating  treats  of  modern  scl 
arship.  There  was  to  be  no  6 
busting  in  his  administration. 

Still.  Brandeis's  legacy  is  ! 
short  of  astonishing.  No  underst 
ing  of  the  country's  corpus  juris 
the  economic  theories  of  mucl 
its  educated  citizenry,  and  of 
conspiratorial  delusions  that  in  1; 
measure  underlay  its  view  of 
world  can  be  complete  withoi 
reading  of  Other  People's  Mo 
Motivated  by  the  noblest  of 
tives.  Brandeis  preferred  to  igr 
Morgan's  reality  and  to  concent 
instead  on  Dr.  Franklin's  reputlc 
if  you  can  keep  it:  a  Utopia  wl  n 
every  man  enjoys  an  equal  chc  a 
to  make  a  buck,  evade  the  he  8. 
man's  rope,  and  sleep  the  sleej  d 
the  just:  a  place  that  never  was  r 
could  never  come  to  be  even  if  p 
Japanese  had  never  manufacttfci 
a  single  car.  Every  nation  ha  i 
dream  of  itself,  and  that  is  ou^-f 
although    all    possibility  of 
achieving  it  disappeared  long 
into  Mr.  Watt's  firebox.  But  the 
that  Louis  Brandeis  preferred  to 
there  in  his  heart  does  much  tofc 
plain  both  the  nature  of  his  ap 
and  the  nature  of  the  mischieljv 
was  able  to  do. 

The  Republic  persists  never|e 
less.  For  that,  we  have  a  numbq 
people  to  thank,  and  one  of  t] 
is  J.  P.  Moraan. 
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fVN  EXEMPLARY  LIPE 

r  Lois  Draegin 

he  poet  and  critic  Edwin  Denby  was  one  of  the  last  of 
e  civilized  men. 


]  olite  crowds  from  the  New 
j  \J  York  arts  community  gath- 
ered on  pleasant  fall  eve- 
^-  nings  this  past  November  to 
!  <e  part  in  a  three-day  tribute  to  a 
j  an  they  revered.  The  poets,  paint- 
5,  dancers,  and  critics  who  par- 
ipated  were  in  most  cases  far  more 

is  Draegin  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
xializes  in  dance. 


well  known  than  Edwin  Denby,  the 
man  they  had  come  to  honor.  Speak- 
ers included  Virgil  Thomson,  Merce 
Cunningham,  Elaine  de  Kooning, 
John  Ashbery,  Paul  Taylor,  Jerome 
Robbins,  Arlene  Croce.  The  dancers 
who  performed  ranged  from  lumi- 
naries of  the  avant-garde  to  a  stately 
pair  from  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 
The  eras  and  disciplines  these  peo- 
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pie  span,  and  their  prominence, 
are  clues  to  the  worlds  Denby 
touched  before  he  took  his  life  last 
summer  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

If  asked,  Denby  would  have  de- 
fined himself  as  a  poet  first,  yet  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  by 
most  people  as  one  of  our  greatest 
and  most  influential  dance  critics. 
His  poetry  was  in  large  measure 
overlooked  even  during  his  lifetime, 
except  by  other  poets.  Frank  O'Hara 
was  a  great  friend,  as  were  others 
from  the  New  York  School — James 
Schuyler,  Kenneth  Koch,  Ashbery, 
and  the  whole  crew  of  younger 
poets  who  ran  the  St.  Mark's  poetry 
project.  Denby's  writing  on  dance 
had  as  its  antecedents  the  work  of 
poet-critics  like  Valery,  Mallarme, 
and  Gautier.  He  wrote  prose  that 
was  poetically  evocative,  clear,  sim- 
ply put.  What's  more,  he  was  right: 
he  chose  Balanchine,  when  others 
didn't,  and  he  remains  perhaps  the 
most  lucid  chronicler  of  that  chore- 
ographer. 

Denby  led  a  modest,  fairly  anon- 
ymous existence.  He  didn't  solicit 
editors  to  publish  his  work  and  he 
didn't  feel  comfortable  reading  his 
poetry  in  public.  Though  his  dance 
criticism  was  masterful,  his  output 
was  relatively  small.  In  his  private 
life,  too,  he  was  unassuming.  For 
forty-five  years  he  inhabited  the 
same  elevatorless  Chelsea  loft  in 
downtown  New  York,  long  before 
Chelsea  was  an  up-and-coming 
neighborhood  of  boutiques  and  res- 
taurants. Every  year  Denby  had  his 
space  painted,  white,  so  that  it  came 
to  possess  a  luminous,  la>ered  glow. 
The  apartment  was  spartanly  fur- 
nished with  a  bed,  a  sofa,  a  book- 
case, a  few  paintings,  some  furniture 
his  friend  and  neighbor  the  painter 
Willem  de  Kooning  had  fashioned 
out  of  lead  pipes,  and  some  trea- 
sures stashed  in  the  closet.  A  small 
darkroom  off  to  one  side  was  used 
by  his  closest  friend,  Rudy  Burck- 
hardt,  and  later  by  Burckhardt's  son, 
Jacob.  In  later  years — the  Seventies 
— one  would  always  see  Denby 
around  at  dance  performances,  po- 
etry readings,  art  galleries.  A  frail, 
pale,  white-haired  man  with  star- 
tling blue  eyes  set  in  an  angular, 
aristocratic  face. 
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There's  a  flat  aluminum 
cut-out  perched  in  the 
midst  of  the  open  living 
space  in  artist  Alex  Katz's 
loft.  Two  men  in  suits,  sitting  on 
wooden  folding  chairs,  seem  to  float 
in  eternal  midstream.  The  white- 
haired  one,  Edwin,  appears  affable, 
with  his  mouth  parted;  the  brown- 
haired  one,  Rudy,  seems  reserved. 
A  family  portrait  of  sorts.  For  close 
to  fifty  years  the  two  men  were  best 
friends. 

Rudy  Burckhardt,  scion  of  a 
"good"  Swiss  family,  was  twenty 
years  old  when  he  met  Denby  in 
Basel  in  1934.  He  recalls  that  he 
was  moping  around  in  an  apartment 
he  liked  to  call  his  "atelier,"  cut- 
ting med-school  classes  and  taking 
photographs.  One  day  Denby  ap- 
peared at  his  door,  sent  by  mutual 
friends  to  have  a  passport  picture 
taken.  "He  was  just  what  I  was  wait- 
ing for,"  Burckhardt  says,  "some- 
one cosmopolitan,  dashing,  big- 
world.  Just  the  opposite  of  Switzer- 
land." The  two  began  hanging  out 
together;  they  took  off  to  Paris  for 
several  weeks.  "My  mother  met  him 
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and  she  approved,"  Burckhardt  re- 
members. "His  manners  were  im- 
peccable. She  thought  he  looked  like 
he  came  from  a  good  family."  As, 
indeed,  he  did. 

Denby  was  born  in  Tianjin, 
China,  in  1903,  the  son  of  a  dip- 
lomat. He  lived  primarily  in  Vienna 
until  just  after  the  First  World  War 
began.  To  his  displeasure,  he  was 
bustled  off  to  the  Hotchkiss  prep 
school,  and  from  there  to  Harvard; 
but  Harvard,  he  thought,  was  bor- 
ing, so  after  his  junior  year  he 
dropped  out.  With  a  small  allow- 
ance from  his  family,  the  nineteen- 
year-old  Denby  moved  to  New  York 
with  a  friend — two  rooms  in  the 
Village,  S20 — to  write  poetry  until 
the  money  ran  out.  By  the  time  it 
did  the  friend  had  married  and 
moved  to  Vienna,  so  Denby  de- 
cided, well,  why  not  go  back  there, 
too? 

In  Vienna  Denby  became  inter- 
ested in  dance.  He  studied  at  the 
Hellerau-Laxenburg  School,  a  mod- 
ern dance  academy  whose  teachings 
were  based  on  the  work  of  Jacques 
Dalcroze.  Denby  also  began  psycho- 
analysis with  an  acolyte  of  Freud. 
(Freud  himself,  though  still  alive, 
was  too  ill  to  take  on  new  patients.) 
Freudian  thinking  was  the  rage; 
modern  dance,  too.  Denby  was 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  intellec- 
tual, theatrical  nerve  center.  He  per- 
formed as  a  "grotesque"  (comic) 
dancer,  wrote  plays,  adapted  libret- 
tos. He  traveled  in  France,  then 
took  off  to  Majorca  when  Hitler 
came  to  power;  along  the  way  he 
met  Virgil  Thomson,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, and  the  German  contingent, 
Bertolt  Brecht,  Kurt  Weill,  Lotte 
Lenya.  It  was  this  footloose,  world- 
ly young  man  who  swept  into  Rudy 
Burckhardt's  life  in  1934. 

After  the  pair's  sojourn  in  Paris, 
Denby  returned  to  New  York.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  when  Burckhardt 
turned  twenty-one  and  came  into 
his  inheritance,  he  joined  Denby 
and  the  two  lived  together  in  the 
loft  on  Twenty-first  Street  in  which 
Denby  always  remained.  De  Koon- 
ing lived  one  floor  down,  the  next 
building  over,  and  the  neighbors 
met  in  the  most  neighborly  of  New 
York  ways — on  a  fire  escape,  after 


Denby  rescued  de  Kooning's  cryinj 
black  kitten  from  the  rain.  «Tha 
became  the  kind  of  friends  wbl 
stayed  up  all  night  talking,  who  tool 
each  other's  art  seriously.  Elaine  d 
Kooning  remembers  the  painting 
that  filled  her  future  husband's  lo 
when  she  first  met  him.  "They  wei 
all  men,"  she  recalls,  "and  they  a 
had  round  eyes.  Edwin's  eyes 
Their  lives  were  decidedly  "noi 
domestic,"  she  says.  The  frienc 
shared  mutual  poverty  and  mea 
taken  in  the  Automat,  where  they 
sit  and  talk.  But  most  of  their  tall 
ing  was  done  while  walking  the  Ne 
York  City  streets.  While  de  Koo: 
ing  noticed  the  shapes  and  colors  | 
oil  splotches  and  neon  signs,  Denl 
was  interested  in  human  relatio: 
ships.  His  infatuation  with  the  ci 
they  walked,  with  what  animated 
was  voiced  in  his  poems. 


The  mid-thirties  and  Forti 
was  a  busy  time  for  the  Ne 
York  community  of  stru 
gling  artists.  Denby  colla 
orated  with  Orson  Welles  on 
translation  of  the  French  farce  I 
Chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie  {The  Itc 
ian  Straw  Hat),  which  they  calli 
Horse  Eats  Hat  (the  title  was  Viri 
Thomson's  idea).  The  show,  sta 
ring  Joseph  Cotten,  was  present* 
at  the  WPA  Theater  in  1936- 
"lively"  place,  as  Burckhardt  r 
calls:  "Lots  of  the  artists  were  le: 
ists."  Denby  wrote  a  libretto  f 
Aaron  Copland's  The  Second  Hu 
ricane,  and  other  librettos,  too.  Mi 
na  Lederman,  editor  of  the  journ 
Modern  Music,  says  that  she  h; 
never  met  anyone  so  passiom 
about  writing  librettos  as  Denby  w 
in  those  days.  It  was  through  1 
friend  Virgil  Thomson  that  in  19: 
Denby  began  to  write  regulai 
about  dance  for  her  journal.  I 
stayed  there  until  1943,  when  he  t 
came  a  fill-in  critic  at  the  New  Yo 
Herald  Tribune,  whose  regular  cr 
ics  had  been  called  to  war. 

Great  upheavals  in  taste  we 
taking  place  in  the  American  dan 
world  in  the  Forties.  Ballet  choi 
ographers  were  seeking  to  rid  the; 
selves  of  the  Paris-Russian  infi 
ence  that  had  molded  modern  ball 
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ying  to  find  a  new,  American  di- 
ction. Modern  dance  choreogra- 
liers  were  developing  and  refin- 
jg  their  ideas  and  styles.  Denby 
j  rned  his  scrutiny  upon  choreogra- 
I  lers  like  Antony  Tudor,  Agnes 
i :  Mille,  Leonid  Massine,  Jerome 
obbins,  Martha  Graham,  and,  of 
I  >urse.   George   Balanchine.  The 
'  incers  he  chronicled  included  such 
eats  as  Alexandra  Danilova,  Ali- 
j  a  Markova,  Tamara  Toumanova, 
I  ndre  Eglevsky,  and  Igor  Youske- 
I  :ch. 

i  Denby  was  not  the  critic  of  record 
r  that  time.  He  didn't  concern 
I  mself  with  reporting  all  the  facts 
I   describing  each  ballet's  partic- 
i  ars.  Rather,  his  pieces  manage  to 
\  esent  the  look  of  each  work  in 
|  Drds  that  charm  and  astonish  for 
eir  easy  and  unexpected  insight 
id  grace.  Denby  had  a  poet's  eye 
id  a  poet's  gift  of  language.  Of 
|  Uanchine's  Concerto  Barocco,  for 
i  ample,  he  wrote: 

j  Against  a  background  of  chorus  that 
suggests  the  look  of  trees  in  the 
wind  before  a  storm  breaks,  the 
ballerina,    with    limbs  powerfully 
1  outspread,  is  lifted  by  her  male 
'  partner,  lifted  repeatedly  in  narrow- 
ing arcs  higher  and  higher.  Then 
at  the  culminating  phrase,  from  her 
i  greatest  height  he  very  slowly  low- 
!  ers  her.  You  watch  her  body  slowly 
|  descend,  her  foot  and  leg  pointing 
stiffly  downward,  till  her  toe  reaches 
j  the  floor  and  she  rests  her  full 
weight  at  last  on  this  single  sharp 
I  point  and  pauses.  It  has  the  effect 
at  that  moment  of  a  deliberate  and 
powerful  plunge  into  a  wound. 

Denby,  unlike  most  intellectuals, 
I  en  today,  assumed  dance  to  be  "a 
I  )rmal  part  of  the  intellectual  life 
j  its  time  and  place,"  and  he  ap- 
I  ied  his  own  rigorous  aesthetic 
!  indards  to  the  subject.  His  criti- 
Um  from  the  Forties  located  and 
I  ;fined  the  then  "new  classicism" 
I  Balanchine,  and  by  putting  what 
;  saw  into  words,  he  became,  in 
trospect,  a  part  of  the  creation. 
>  Denby  did  not  find  his  task  as 
titic  at  the  Herald  Tribune  easy, 
i  le  poet  who  was  accustomed  to 
i  boring  over  every  word,  to  con- 
I  ntrating  on  minute  slices  of  ex- 
i  dence,  who  habitually  worked 


all  night  while  the  city  was  still, 
found  the  midnight-after-perform- 
ance deadline  "excruciating,"  re- 
calls Burckhardt.  "He  couldn't  have 
taken  it  for  very  long."  He  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  find  out,  for 
when  Walter  Terry,  the  Tribune's 
regular  critic,  returned  from  the 
war  in  1945,  Denby  was  out  of  a 
job.  He  resumed  living  a  free-lance 
life,  writing  articles  for  a  number 
of  arts  journals.  His  dance  criticism, 
collected  from  Modern  Music,  the 
Tribune,  and  several  other  jour- 
nals, was  published  in  book  form 
as  Looking  at  the  Dance  in  1949. 
Arlene  Croce,  the  New  Yorker  crit- 
ic who  is  probably  the  most  es- 
teemed writer  on  dance  today,  says 
that  it  "may  be  the  most  universally 
admired  book  of  dance  criticism  in 
American  publishing  history."  (A 
collection  of  his  later  pieces  was 
published  in  1965  as  Dancers.  Build- 
ings and  People  in  the  Streets.) 


The  title  of  Denby's  first 
volume  of  poetry.  In  Pub- 
lic, In  Private,  published  by 
a  vanity  press  in  1948,  was 
self-reflexive.  Denby's  existence  was 
on  the  one  hand  social — he  was  in- 
volved with  a  lively  circle  of  artist 
friends,  he  attended  performances 


nightly — and  on  the  other  hand  very 
private — he  stayed  up  all  night 
alone  in  his  loft,  chewing  over  his 
experiences,  working,  thinking,  writ- 
ing, sleeping  when  the  sun  rose, 
waking  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  a 
romantic  figure,  with  his  thin  body, 
his  graceful  dancer's  bearing,  who 
never  engaged  in  the  day-to-day 
hustle  of  ambitious  New  Yorkers. 
What  he  sought  was  ideas,  art,  stim- 
ulation, life.  He  never  stagnated  or 
closed  down  his  responses. 

Denby's  open-mindedness  and  in- 
terest led  him  to  befriend  a  young- 
er generation  of  poets,  painters, 
dancers,  and  critics:  Alex  Katz,  Red 
Grooms,  Mimi  Gross,  Ashbery, 
Koch,  Schuyler,  Anne  Waldman, 
Robert  Wilson,  Douglas  Dunn, 
Kenneth  King.  To  many  he  became 
a  kind  of  mentor/supporter/best- 
and-most-exciting-friend.  An  inspi- 
ration. His  friends  speak  of  Denby 
with  delight  and  near  reverence. 
Jerome  Robbins  describes  his  ex- 
cursions with  Denby  as  being  "like 
going  out  with  a  version  of  Mary 
Poppins.  You  were  in  the  real  world 
but  you  didn't  know  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  because  Edwin  saw 
it  differently.  ...  It  looked  like  the 
everyday  world  to  me  until  I  saw 
things  with  Edwin  around.  Then 
it  all  changed,  because  he  saw  it 
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THE  LYRIC  ODYSSEY 
OP  ALAIN  TANNER 


by  Todd  Gitlin 

A  translucent  passage  through  the  stations 


of  self-estrangement. 


deeper  and  more  interestingly." 

Denby  became  a  link  between 
artists.  He  suggested  to  Paul  Taylor 
that  he  try  Alex  Katz  on  a  set  de- 
sign, for  instance.  That's  a  collabora- 
tion that  has  lasted  for  years.  More 
often,  it  was  simply  Denby's  enthu- 
siasm for  one  friend's  work  that  he 
shared  with  another  friend.  He  in- 
vited people  to  poetry  readings, 
dance  performances,  workshops  at 
Robert  Wilson's  loft.  He  suggested 
books  to  read. 

Edwin  Denby's  friendship  and 
support,  the  depth  of  his  under- 
standing of  their  work,  the  example 
of  his  life,  seem  to  have  bestowed 
upon  his  artist  friends  a  kind  of 
permission  to  remain  honest  to  their 
instincts.  Alex  Katz  remembers  that 
Denby  not  only  taught  him  specific 
aesthetic  lessons  but  supported  him 
in  a  way  that  made  it  easier  for 
Katz  to  trust  himself,  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  style  of  painting  fash- 
ionable in  the  Fifties.  Arlene  Croce 
recalls  that  before  she  read  Denby, 
she  "didn't  know  that  there  was  a 
way  to  discuss,  not  just  dance,  but 
a  way  to  discuss  art  the  way  Edwin 
did,  in  the  most  intimate  terms,  em- 
phasizing the  most  delicate  mean- 
ings." Critic  Marcia  B.  Siegel  took 
Denby's  work  as  reassurance  that 
even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  didn't 
seem  to  care,  dance  is  a  subject  for 
serious  aesthetic  discussion.  For  po- 
ets, Frank  O'Hara  once  wrote,  Den- 
by "seems  to  have  lifted  William 
Carlos  Williams'  famous  moratori- 
um on  the  sonnet."  He  even,  Mimi 
Gross  notes,  made  her  realize  that 
it  was  okay  if  she  wanted  to  work 
all  night  and  sleep  into  the  day. 

In  that  loft  of  his,  even  as  age 
and  illness  enfeebled  his  body, 
Denby  remained  a  touchstone  for 
artists.  The  tangible  gift  he  gave  to 
the  world,  of  course,  was  his  writ- 
ing, his  dance  criticism,  and  his 
poetry.  But  he  left  behind  another 
legacy.  By  his  example,  Edwin  Den- 
by showed  that  even  in  a  world  that 
is  increasingly  satisfied  with  medi- 
ocrity, in  which  fashion  is  more  im- 
portant than  personal  response,  it  is 
possible  to  live  deeply  and  honestly 
in  pursuit  of  one's  beliefs  and  in- 
terests. 

An  original  life.  A  civilized  life.  ■ 


In  the  late  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  precious  few  film- 
makers produce  a  long  streak 
of  fine  work.  Talent,  of  course, 
is  always  scarce,  but  even  such  tal- 
ent as  exists  needs  distributors,  and 
at  present  big-bucks  investors  don't 
appear  to  be  crazy  about  artistry 
as  such.  The  picture  that  dances 
in  their  heads  has  more  to  do  with 
box  office  and  bankable  stars  than 
with  beauty  or  truth.  Commercial 
formulas  carry  the  day  even  in  Eu- 
rope, where  art-house  patronage  has 
declined  by  75  percent  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  inertias  of  art  also  conspire 
against  a  career  of  ever-replenished 
vitality.  The  personal  signature  tends 
to  harden  into  formula,  the  dis- 
tinctive touch  into  self-imitation. 
Filmmakers  who  develop  their  own 

Todd  Gitlin  is  the  author  of  The  Whole 
World  Is  Watching  and  Inside  Prime 
Time.  He  teaches  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


angles  of  vision  find  themselves  se 
tling  into  them  forever,  keeping  pr 
dictable  faith  with  their  publics.  C 
they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  ar 
smash  the  molds  of  their  own  mal 
ing,  revolting  against  styles  th 
have  proved  too  serviceable.  Tl 
difficult  task  is  to  plunge  ahead  witl 
out  running  off  the  deep  end, 
stretch  the  old  themes  and  sean 
out  new  ones,  to  develop  witho 
disowning  the  ground  already  o 
cupied.  The  careers  of  the  rare  c 
rectors  who  accomplish  this  see 
always  incomplete,  always  in  pro 
ress. 

Like  the  heroes  of  his  films,  tl 
remarkable  Swiss  director  Ala 
Tanner  is  under  way.  A  gentle  ai 
unobtrusive  lyricist  of  the  soci 
margins,  Tanner  has  quietly  creati 
one  of  the  most  important  bodi 
of  work  in  contemporary  film.  F 
work  is  both  accessible  and  u 
expected.  The  films  borrow  frc 
avant-garde  experiments  yet  remai 
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ir  the  most  part,  resolutely  nar- 
itive.  Swiss  to  the  core,  restrained 
sensibility,  Tanner  walks  the  fron- 
;rs  and  stops  short  of  extremity, 
i  eight  features  over  the  last  fif- 
en  years,  including  the  warmly  re- 
ived La  Salamandre  (1972)  and 
mah  Who  Will  Be  25  in  the  Year 
)00  (1976),  he  has  scouted  the  va- 
ities  of  contemporary  entrapment 
id  of  hopes  for  transcendence.  His 
Toes  are  practicing  existentialists 
10  are  confined  by  class,  gender, 
ilitics,  and  reputation,  and  they 
int  out.  Then,  for  the  most  part, 
ey  discover  there  is  no  out.  Bar- 
:rs  harden.  In  the  end,  though, 
ey  refuse  to  succumb,  and  their 
fusals  come  as  grace  notes.  These 
aracters  believe  in  freedom  not 
cause  it  promises  paradise  but  be- 
use  freedom  is  simply  their  con- 
ion.  Their  lives  are  lived  in  sus- 
i  nsion;  and  Tanner  catches  them 
the  moment  when  they  make  their 
saks  from  the  dead  hand  of  nor- 
ility. 

This  filmmaker  whose  characters 
;  always  on  the  move  lives  with 
j  wife  and  two  teen-age  daughters 
the  house  his  parents  lived  in,  in 
:omfortable  section  of  Geneva  not 
j  taken  over  by  international  bu- 
mcrats,  bankers,  or  entrepreneurs 
gentrification.  Tanner's  films  are 
th  playful  and  passionate  about 
ding  a  habitable  niche  in  the 
•rid,  and  with  their  underplayed 
ice  they  haven't  inspired  the  sort 
devotion  that  surrounded  Godard 
the  Sixties,  say,  or  Fassbinder  in 
i  Seventies.  Tanner's  style  doesn't 
1  attention  to  itself.  There  is  noth- 
;  violent  about  it;  his  characters 
lerally  don't  come  to  dramatic 
is.  Wistfulness  and  poignancy  are 
prevailing  notes. 


his  latest  film,  In  the  White 
City,  Tanner  has  worked  out  a 
new  style  commensurate  with 
*his  reflectiveness,  his  cheerful 
>simism,  and  his  sense  of  the  mo- 
;nt.  This  resplendent  work  is  a 
'ely,  translucent  passage  through 
:  stations  of  self-estrangement, 
id  its  American  release  provides 
occasion  to  rethink  the  whole  of 
liner's  oeuvre,  which  amounts  to 


an  epic  transit  through  the  stations 
of  what  we  now  call  freedom.  La 
Salamandre  and  Jonah,  the  two  most 
well-known  of  Tanner's  works,  are 
part  of  a  sequence  of  five  films,  all 
lyric  and  melancholy  explorations 
ol  ways  out  of  complacent  bourgeois 
Switzerland.  In  the  first  of  them, 
Charles:  Dead  or  Alive  (1969),  the 
hero  is  a  definitive  Swiss  bourgeois, 
the  middle-aged  owner  of  a  watch 
factory.  At  the  peak  of  his  success 
he  takes  flight  from  wife  and  family 
and  holes  up  outside  town  with  a 
couple  of  lighthearted  anarchists. 
In  the  end,  his  stiff,  conventional 
son  tracks  him  down,  and  calls  for 
the  men  in  the  white  coats.  As  they 
cart  Charles  away,  he  quotes  Saint- 
Just:  the  French  Revolution  cre- 
ated the  idea  of  happiness,  and 
thereby  ushered  in  the  fact  of  un- 
happiness.  People  who  hold  to  big 
desires  end  up  defeated;  yet  Charles 
remains  cheerful,  and  not  wholly  re- 
signed to  his  fate. 

In  La  Salamandre,  two  thirtyish 
writers  at  loose  ends  are  paid  to  write 
a  script  about  a  young  working- 
class  woman  who  shot  her  author- 
itarian uncle.  In  the  process,  they 
help  her  walk  away  from  the  tyrants 
in  her  life — the  factory  boss,  the 
petty  shopkeepers,  the  memory  of 
her  uncle — and  she  ends  up  weirdly 
delighted.  The  writers,  meanwhile, 
can't  write,  their  craft  having  been 
defeated  by  her  audacious  reality. 
In  Retour  d'Ajrique  (1973),  a  cou- 
ple on  the  fringe  of  the  left  decide 
to  move  to  the  Third  World.  They 
tell  their  friends  they're  leaving,  sell 
their  furniture,  then  can't  bring 
themselves  to  go;  in  the  end,  they 
decide  to  have  a  baby.  In  The  Mid- 
dle of  the  World  (1974)  a  middle- 
class  man  running  for  public  office 
falls  in  love  with  an  Italian  waitress 
in  a  Swiss  village.  He  wants  to  pos- 
sess her  but  in  his  passion  fails  to 
comprehend  her;  that  same  passion 
ruins  his  campaign.  Class  divides 
them;  passion  doesn't  go  far  enough. 

The  crowning  film  of  the  se- 
quence, Jonah  Who  Will  Be  25  in 
the  Year  2000,  is  a  lyric  miracle. 
(The  scenario,  like  that  of  Salaman- 
dre and  Middle  of  the  World,  was 
put  together  in  collaboration  with 
the  marvelous  English  writer  John 
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Berger.)  Four  men  and  four  wom- 
en try  to  live  according  to  the 
radical  values  of  1968  after  their 
moment  has  passed.  The  history 
teacher  disrupts  classroom  routine; 
the  checkout  clerk  gives  food  away 
to  the  elderly;  the  secretary  in  a  re- 
alty firm  practices  Tantric  yoga  and 
funnels  information  about  land  deals 
to  the  former  activist,  who  thinks 
politics  is  finished  but  tries  to  mo- 
bilize people  against  redevelopment 
nevertheless;  the  organic  farmers 
hire  a  fired  union  organizer,  but 
when  he  spends  too  much  time  run- 
ning an  unorthodox  school  for  local 
kids  they  dismiss  him.  Hope  rides 
with  his  pregnant  wife,  whose  com- 
mitment is  to  the  next  generation. 
The  main  narrative  of  the  film  flows 
together  from  these  eight  distinct 
rivulets.  This  narrative  in  turn  is 
interrupted — enlarged,  actually — by 
sepia-tinted  inserts  that  convey  the 
characters'  unrealized  desires:  the 
secretary  imagines  the  banker  eat- 
ing from  her  nude  body;  the  preg- 
nant woman  hears  a  TV  announcer 
speak  to  her  of  faith  that  must  rest 
on  nothing  at  all.  The  characters 
recite  poems,  sing  songs,  quote  from 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;  there  is 
even  some  documentary  footage. 
History  isn't  finished  when  the  char- 
acters learn  something;  a  hopeful 
spirit  radiates  from  the  screen.  (How 
extraordinary  in  a  film  about  rad- 
icals!) 

These  five  films  travel  the  terrain 
of  the  lingering  politics  of  post-'68 
Europe.  While  the  Seventies  turned 
sour  for  the  grand  revolutionary 
passions,  Tanner  was  tracking  the 
mild  afterglow  of  the  aftermath. 
Then  the  delicate  hopes  that  ani- 
mated each  of  his  first-wave  films 
broke  apart.  "Jonah  was  summing 
up  something  ideologically,"  he  says 
now.  "It  put  things  in  our  memory 
— things  that  were  already  vanish- 
ing in  society.  After  that,  we  lost 
the  possibility  of  having  a  discourse 
in  the  same  way.  Politics  is  dead. 
Europe  is  in  very  deep  crisis.  This 
is  bitter  for  people  used  to  thinking 
politically.  Parliamentary  democracy 
is  completely  blocked.  We'll  be  al- 
ternating between  social-democratic 
and  conservative  ways  of  managing 
the  crisis  from  here  on  out." 


IN  this  mood,  Tanner  saw  no 
reason,  or  way,  to  continue  the 
initial  sequence.  He  terminated 
his  collaboration  with  Berger 
and  launched  a  second  wave  of  more 
austere,  demanding  films.  The  dif- 
ference was  wrenching  to  many  par- 
tisans of  Jonah.  Messidor  (1979) 
and  Light  Years  Away  (1980)  were 
bleak,  closed.  The  frame,  full  to 
overflowing  before  with  the  profu- 
sion and  tangle  of  human  desires, 
now  seemed  hollowed  out.  And  the 
characters  now  wrenched  themselves 
out  of  the  social  margins  only  to 
find  themselves  outlaws,  fugitives, 
recluses. 

In  Tanner's  first  wave,  most  of 
the  protagonists  lived  in  a  modest, 
homely  Geneva  of  neighborhoods 
and  river  banks.  The  search  for 
clarity,  or  work,  or  simple  recon- 
sideration, took  them  into  the  less 
defined  space  of  the  nearby  coun- 
tryside. But  in  his  sixth  and  seventh 
films,  characters  take  flight  from 
the  city  and  don't  come  back.  His 
new  world  is  bare,  almost  depop- 
ulated. The  dead  city  has  to  be  fled, 
but  out  past  the  outskirts  civiliza- 
tion smashes  up,  and  those  who  defy 
the  reassuring  fraudulence  of  every- 
day life  discover  violence. 

In  Messidor,  for  reasons  that  are 
never  quite  clear,  two  teen-age  girls 
decide  to  take  flight.  Hitchhiking 
around  Switzerland,  they  encounter 
a  would-be  rapist,  relentless  police, 
a  closed  society.  A  television  crime- 
documentary  show  features  them, 
and  the  noose  tightens;  with  a  kind 
of  shrug,  they  end  up  as  killers. 
The  film  is  flat,  muted;  even  the 
lovely  music  of  Tanner's  early 
films  is  gone,  replaced  by  a  sound- 
track of  grim  noises.  At  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  at  Berkeley's  Pacific 
Film  Archive,  the  audience  that  had 
just  reveled  in  Jonah's  sweet  caress- 
ing of  contradictions  was  baffled 
and  even  angry  at  Messidor;  how 
could  the  chronicler  of  hope  have 
succumbed  to  one-dimensional  de- 
spair? Society,  once  a  field  of  ac- 
tion for  lovers  and  resisters,  was  now 
reduced  to  nothing  more  than  face- 
less treachery  and  universal  bond- 
age. The  characters,  unlike  those  of 
the  first  films,  were  virtually  inar- 
ticulate. "Messidor  was  a  silent  an- 


swer to  a  lack  of  discourse,"  Itn 
ner  says.  Depressed,  he  hacKwrifei 
the  script  in  four  days.  He  waiied 
to  force  us  to  look  at  a  world  to 
worth  looking  at.  And,  strangly 
the  film's  despair  ran  so  deep  nc 
true  that  it  was  almost  exubera:. 

After  Messidor  came  the  tin 
portentous  Light  Years  Away.  4s 
terity  got  the  better  of  Tanner,  he 
we  were  left  with  a  countercultra 
sorcerer's  tale  in  the  mode  of  Cab 
Castaneda.  In  Light  Years  Away  hi 
grown-up  Jonah  apprentices  hp 
self  to  a  craggy  old  man  who  nl 
devoted  his  life  to  learning  fir 
birds  the  secret  of  flight.  Sucjl 
stripped-down  story  is  dependent: 
personal  electricity,  but  not  mlj 
clicked  between  the  mentor  (Tree: 
Howard)  and  the  novice  (Ivtl 
Ford).  This  flaw,  however,  was  Id 
lated  to  the  new  severity  of  Tjn 
ner's  vision.  The  starkness  of  Afe 
sidor  was  stretched  to  its  li;if 
Society  was  not  simply  oppressrej 
now  it  was  virtually  absent.  ■ 
film  was  made  on  the  remote  c^ 
of  Ireland.  Tanner  was  fed  up  \jti 
smug,  calculating  Switzerland.  3i 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  pecH 
with  their  feet  on  the  ground  ki 
lost  interest  for  him,  but  the  I 
man  who  finally  flew  in  Light  Y& 
Away  had  his  eyes  pecked  outp 
an  eagle.  The  film,  as  schematic 
Daedalus's  designs,  also  crashed 1 


With  In  the  White  (W 
(1983),  Tanner  cofi 
back  down  to  eaW 
though  not  to  Swfel 
erland.  Partly  because  he  is  if 
drawn  to  the  margins,  and  paflj 
because  the  capital  was  available!)! 
an  inexpensive  ($350,000)  Swfi 
Portuguese  co-production,  he 
to  Lisbon.  This  is  a  film  about,  h 
the  margins  of  Continental  EurcK 
It  records  a  man's  search  for  a  ill 
able  edge,  a  place  where  Eurfcl 
has  not  yet  been  absorbed  into  b( 
abstract  relations  and  clean  metal 
lines  of  Swiss  modernity.  Altholl 
there  is  dialogue  in  four  langujp 
— French,  German,  Portuguese,  Id 
English — In  the  White  City  is  laife 
ly  about  solitude,  because,  Tanp 
says,  "There's  not  much  discoiif 
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make  about  things.  This  is  an  at- 
npt  to  look  at  things  in  a  sensual 
y."  The  search  for  something  real 
:es  Tanner  through  a  city  deeply 
eign,  seen  with  a  foreigner's  cu- 
us  and  naive  eyes.  (It  is  splendid- 
photographed  by  Acacio  de  Al- 
:ida.)  In  the  first  shot  we  see  a 
ge  freighter,  lovely  and  silent 
a  luminous  pale  fog,  and  from 
tt  moment  on  we  are  aware  that 
:  film  belongs  to  a  loner,  in  this 
;e  the  great  German  actor  Bruno 
nz.  Ganz,  with  his  rugged  jaw 
i  antic,  little-boy  eyes,  is  the  per- 
t  Tanner  rhapsodist  of  solitude: 

can  convey  desire,  fear,  rage, 
iosity,  enthusiasm,  regret,  bra- 
io,  and  desperation  with  equal 
snsity  and  aplomb.  Ganz  makes 

exploration  of  a  city  also  the 
jloration  of  a  self  cut  loose. 
\s  in  Messidor  and  Light  Years 
>ay,  the  story  is  spare.  Tanner 
s  that  after  much  thought  he 
3te  the  actual  script  in  half  a  day. 
e  film  has  an  improvised  and 
netimes  slack  look,  but  it  does 
at  a  film  ought  to  do — it  creates 
vorld.  The  story  itself  is  a  pica- 
que  tale  about  a  Swiss  nautical 
;ineer,  Paul,  who  goes  ashore  in 
bon  and  decides  to  stay.  He 
tots  himself  and  the  walls  and 
idows  of  Lisbon  with  a  Super-8 
ne  movie  camera  as  he  explores 

city,  sending  the  film  home  to 

baffled,  long-suffering  wife  on 

Rhine.  At  the  bar  of  his  back- 
Jet  hotel,  Paul  is  drawn  to  the 
nmbermaid,  Rosa  (Teresa  Ma- 
iga).  He  dreams  of  solitude  in  a 
ite  city,  and  searches  for  a  space 
de  to  his  measure;  on  shipboard, 

tells  Rosa,  things  were  "too 
all  in  the  cabin,  too  big  out- 
W  He  muses  that  he  resembles 

axolotl,  an  immobile  Mexican 
ird;  he's  the  polar  opposite  of  the 
imander,  the  lizard  of  Tanner's 
Her  film,  who  lives  for  passion 
I  survives  fire. 

Paul  writes  cryptic  letters  home 
1  eventually  tells  his  wife  that  he 
es  both  her  and  Rosa.  But  he 
its  past  Rosa,  and  she  finally 
els,  protesting:  "I  don't  sleep 
h  strangers."  Roaming  the  city, 
il  is  robbed,  and  when  he  finds 
i  of  the  thieves  and  accosts  him, 


the  thief  stabs  him  and  leaves  him 
for  dead.  He  is  hospitalized,  and  by 
the  time  he  is  released  Rosa  has 
left  to  find  work  in  France.  He  tries 
and  fails  to  find  her.  By  now  he  has 
run  out  of  money  and,  perhaps,  rea- 
sons not  to  return  home.  He  has 
run  to  the  limits  of  his  solitude. 

The  film  is  full  of  glowing,  lucid 
images.  (There  is  also  an  incandes- 
cent score  by  Jean-Luc  Barbier.) 
Paul  tries  to  define  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  Lisbon,  which  is  clearer  than 
he  is.  He  exists  through  his  home 
movies,  which  punctuate  the  film. 
He's  trying  to  discover  things  as 
they  are,  as  the  film  is  trying  to 
reveal  him  as  he  is,  that  is,  he  to 
whom  accidents  happen  and  who,  in 
the  end,  confesses  to  himself,  "I 
know  no  more  than  before." 


Tanner's  singular  vision 
tracks  men  far  better  than 
women  across  the  cultural 
horizon.  He  is  best  with 
dreamers  who  search  out  new  ground 
to  stand  on,  and  in  this  culture  the 
dreamers  who  have  had  the  free- 


dom to  realize  such  dreams  have 
been  men.  In  the  White  City  brings 
him  back  to  some  earlier  arche- 
types: the  restless,  ironic,  dogged 
male  who  seeks  truth,  the  working- 
class  woman  who  starts  to  know 
who  she  is  but  needs  to  get  out  from 
under  men  who  can't  see  her.  The 
wife's  jealousy  is  flat;  neither  her  an- 
guish nor  Rosa's  desires  grows  into 
a  full  point  of  view.  Rosa's  decision 
to  depart  Lisbon,  for  example,  takes 
place  off  screen.  Even  the  young 
women  at  the  center  of  Messidor 
don't  quite  come  to  life  like  Tan- 
ner's mid-life  male  characters. 

Tanner  is  spinning  out  an  impor- 
tant vision  of  what  is  possible  now. 
In  a  corrupt  and  cynical  time,  when 
art  has  made  its  settlements  with 
what  was  already  thought,  he  has 
elaborated  a  lyric  for  those  who 
don't  feel  at  home  in  a  hardened 
world.  His  films  help  keep  alive  the 
tension  between  things  as  they  are 
and  things  as  they  might  be,  and  by 
not  offering  the  sterile  comforts  of 
old  verities  they  remind  us  that 
nothing  is  finished  except  those  ver- 
ities themselves.  ■ 
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BERLINS 

MAUERKRANKHEIT 


by  Suzanne  Gordon 

For  some  Berliners  the  Wall  has  become  an  obsession. 


When  Americans  think 
of  Berlin,  we  think  first 
of  the  Wall,  that  en- 
during monument  to 
confrontation  and  division.  Our  view 
is  shaped  by  memories  of  scenes 
from  early  on  in  the  cold  war,  when 
many  West  Berliners  were  separated 
from  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
East,  and  Germans  fleeing  from  East 
to  West  staged  daring  escapes  un- 
der and  over  the  barbed  wire  and 
concrete  barrier  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Since  the  advent  of  detente 
and  Willy  Brandt's  "Ostpolitik"  in 
the  late  Sixties,  the  atmosphere  in 
Berlin  has  become  considerably  less 
tense.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Berliners — the  majority,  of  course, 
from  the  West — cross  the  Wall  le- 
gally each  year.  After  exchanging 
their  West  German  deutsche  marks 
for  East  German  money,  West  Ber- 
liners are  free  to  make  day  trips 
to  East  Berlin  or  longer  visits  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  other  East 
German  cities.  Older  citizens  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic 
fGDR)  are  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
the  West,  and  last  year  about  40.000 
East  Germans  a  year  were  permit- 
ted to  visit  on  "urgent  family  busi- 
ness." A  few  writers,  artists,  and 
dignitaries  from  the  GDR  make  even 
more  frequent  visits  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  conferences. 

Still,  the  Wall  remains— a  102.5- 
mile  collar  of  concrete  and  steel.  On 
the  Eastern  side  there  are  over  250 
watchtowers,  equipped  with  power- 
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ful  searchlights  and  manned  by  bor- 
der guards  armed  with  machine 
guns  and  aided  by  attack  dogs.  Be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western 
flanks  of  the  Wall  (the  Wall  is  not 
one  wall,  but  rather  two  parallel 
structures)  there  is  still  a  "death 
strip"  studded  with  anti-tank  bar- 
riers and  bordered  by  carefully  raked 
sand  that  conceals  trip  wires  con- 
nected to  elaborate  alarm  systems. 

The  Wall  is  West  Berlin's  great 
leveler,  cutting  through  rich  and 
poor  neighborhoods  alike,  interrupt- 
ing the  flow  of  daily  life  in  the  city's 
crowded  center,  and  intruding  on 
municipal  parks,  woods,  lakes,  and 
river  fronts.  In  a  working-class  dis- 
trict like  Wedding,  the  Wall  stands, 
literally,  no  more  than  ten  feet  from 
the  outer  walls  of  low  blocks  of 
apartment  buildings.  In  more  afflu- 
ent sections,  like  Wannsee,  the  Wall 
is  close  enough  for  East  German 
border  guards  to  be  uninvited  ob- 
servers of  backyard  pool  parties 
and  patio  luncheons. 

Over  the  years,  Berliners  have 
more  or  less  adapted  to  the  Wall. 
There  are  no  violent  protests  about 
the  abnormal  constraints  on  their 
lives,  but  a  fundamental  dissatis- 
faction is  manifested  in  something 
called  the  "Wallsickness"  (Mauer- 
krankheit)  or  "Island  feeling"  (7/2- 
sul  Gefiihl ). 

Wallsickness  varies  in  degrees 
of  intensity  and  seriousness.  It  is 
visible  in  its  most  ordinary  form 
in  the  ritual  flight  from  the  realities 
of  "island  life"  that  takes  place  ev- 
ery weekend  when — in  a  frenzy  bor- 
dering on  hvsteria — Berliners  dash 


to  their  cars,  line  up  at  varicl 
checkpoints,  and,  with  the  disjegaj 
for  safety  so  common  to  those  wj 
have  just  been  released  from  a  lol 
confinement,  race  down  the  restril 
ed  autobahns  that  pass  through  E; 
Germany  to  the  West,  where  ma 
West  Berliners  maintain  coun; 
places  just  beyond  the  East  Germ 
border.  A  more  serious  form 
Wallsickness  causes  real  psycholc 
ical  damage  to  those  who  live  d 
in  and  day  out  with  the  Wall,  a 
who  suffer  from  high  rates  of 
coholism,  depression,  suicide,  a 
other  emotional  problems.  L; 
summer,  for  instance,  a  West  Ber 
resident  committed  suicide  by  eras 
ing  his  car  through  the  metal  fer 
that  separates  East  and  West  Berl 
He  drove  directly  into  the  Brand 
burg  Gate. 


For  some  Berliners  Wallsic 
ness  ends  in  a  radical  a 
total  rejection  of  the  lim 
the  Wall  imposes.  The  W 
becomes  an  obsession  around  whi 
they  order  their  lives.  In  The  W 
Jumper,*  which  is  more  of  a  me 
oir  than  a  novel,  Peter  Schneid 
chronicles  this  sort  of  reactic 
There  is  no  fully  developed  sto 
line  here,  no  characters  who  intc 
act  with  and  influence  each  oth< 
The  city,  the  Wall,  and  Schneide 
nameless  narrator — a  young  Wf 
German  writer  who,  like  Schneid 
himself,  emigrated  to  West  Berl 
from  West  Germany — are  the  bool 
main  characters,  the  threads  th 
link  together  fragmentary  sketch< 
Unlike  Christopher  Isherwood's  cq 
lection  of  Berlin  tales,  which  ca 
tured  the  excitement  of  the  prew 
era,  this  postwar  collection  is  a  s 
ries  of  still  lifes — portraits  of  pe 
pie  trapped  in  a  drama  of  separ 
tion  rather  than  connection,  whe 
they  can  look  but  cannot  touch 

Tired  of  the  facile  way  his  fellc 
Berliners  use  the  Wall  as  a  mirr 
"that  told  them,  day  by  day,  wl 
is  the  fairest  one  of  all,"  Schneidei 
narrator  wants  to  understand  tl 
West  in  the  East,  the  East  in  tl 


*The  Wall  Jumper,  by  Peter  Schn 
der,  translated  by  Leigh  Hafrey.  Pa 
theon  Books,  139  pp.  $11.95. 
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est.  "The  half-city  beyond  the 
all,"  he  writes,  '"struck  me  from 
e  start  as  thoroughly  familiar.  Not 
lly  the  garbage  cans,  the  stair- 
;lls,  the  door  handles,  the  radia- 
rs,  the  lampshades,  the  wallpa- 
t,  but  even  the  muted,  distrustful 
e-style  over  there  seemed  to  me 
»ringly  familiar.  This  was  the  shad- 
v  city,  the  afterbirth,  the  emer- 
ncy  edition  of  West  Berlin.  Yet, 
e  tendency  to  recognition  was 
ntradicted  by  the  impression  of 
ving  abruptly  landed  on  another 
anet.  ...  I  could  orient  myself  bet- 
:  in  New  York  than  in  the  half- 
y  just  a  little  over  three  miles 
>m  my  apartment." 
To  understand  that  half-city,  he 
;ks  out  East  Berliners  who  are 
;o  exiles,  like  his  friend  Robert, 
East  German  poet  who  takes  ev- 
/  opportunity  to  rage  at  West  Ger- 
in  ignorance.  "Once  West  German 
evision  broadcast  an  American 
ow  on  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
est  German  chancellor  recom- 
;nded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
DR's  state  council  that  East  Ger- 
iny  also  broadcast  the  show  as  a 
ly  of  atoning  for  the  past.  Robert 
immed  his  hand  on  the  table  so 
rd  that  it  bled.  'Imagine  an  ex- 
ehrmacht  [Nazi  army]  officer,'  he 
;d,  'giving  that  advice  to  a  vet- 
in  of  the  resistance  who  spent 

I  years  in  a  Nazi  prison!'" 

But  the  heart  of  the  novel  con- 
ts  of  portraits  of  people  whose 
istery  at  real  Wall  jumping  pos- 
ises  the  narrator's  imagination, 
m  looking  for,"  he  confesses  to 
)bert,  "the  story  of  a  man  who 
;es  himself  and  starts  turning  into 
body.  By  a  chain  of  circumstances 

II  unknown  to  me,  he  becomes  a 


near  the  Wall  and  uses  it,  as  would 
a  high  jumper,  to  launch  himself 
up  and  over.  Captured  by  East  Ger- 
man border  guards,  who  immediate- 
ly suspect  him  of  some  spectacular 
act  of  espionage,  he  is  spirited  off 
for  questioning.  When  the  police 
uncover  no  sinister  plots  against  the 
state,  he  is  transferred  to  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital.  Psychiatrists  diag- 
nose a  "pathological  desire  to  over- 
come the  Wall,"  and  after  several 
months  he  is  returned  to  the  West. 
There,  his  pathology  does  not  abate 
and  he  continues  his  jumps. 

The  West  Germans  try  to  cope 
with  Kabe's  obsession  by  shipping 
him  off  to  a  quiet  country  village 
in  West  Germany,  far  from  the  Wall. 
But  he  returns  to  Berlin  and  jumps 
again.  And  again.  The  East  Ger- 
mans shut  him  up  in  institutions 
but  are  forced  to  release  him.  Since 
the  West  Germans  refuse  to  recog- 
nize "the  Wall  of  shame"  as  a  le- 
gitimate boundary,  he  is  free  to 
jump  more  or  less  to  his  heart's 
content.  A  scourge  on  both  German 
states,  he  defeats  them  with  their 
own  myths. 

Three  East  German  youngsters 
temporarily  vanquish  the  Wall 
through  wit  and  adolescent  exuber- 
ance. Their  purpose  is  to  pursue  their 
movie-mania  in  the  well-stocked 
cinemas  of  West  Berlin's  famed 
Kurfurstendamm.  Each  Friday,  the 
boys  slither  down  a  rope  that  they 
leave  dangling — and  miraculously 
unobserved — over  the  Western  edge 
of  the  Wall.  Once  at  the  cinema, 
they  present  their  East  German 
money,  explain  their  adventure,  and 
are  rewarded  with  a  free  show.  This 
goes  on  for  some  time  before  East 
German  authorities  get  wind  of  their 


undary-walker  between  the  two 
:rman  states.  Casually  at  first,  he 
gins  making  comparisons;  as  he 
es  so,  he  imperceptibly  contracts 
sickness  from  which  inhabitants 
th  a  fixed  place  of  residence  are 
ielded." 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  story 
Herr  Kabe,  the  original  Wall 
nper.  A  resident  of  West  Berlin, 
;rr  Kabe  could  cross  the  border 
;ally  at  any  one  of  a  number  of 
11-regulated  checkpoints.  But  in- 
ad,  he  discovers  a  heap  of  rubble 


exploits  and  arrest  them.  What  is 
perhaps  the  most  poignant  and  be- 
lievable aspect  of  the  tale  is  their 
astonishment  when  the  police  refuse 
to  believe  that  they  do  not,  in  fact, 
want  to  live  in  the  West.  They  sim- 
ply want  the  freedom  to  watch 
Westerns  on  the  Kudamm  and  then 
quietly  return  to  the  place  they  con- 
sider home. 

Some  of  the  other  Wall  jumpers 
Schneider  describes  engage  in  a  far 
less  lighthearted  rebellion.  Walter 
Bolle  is  an  East  Berlin  dissident 
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who  was  released  from  prison  when 
the  West  Germans  paid  to  have  him 
freed.  (This  sort  of  transaction  be- 
tween the  two  governments  is  com- 
mon.) After  arriving  in  the  West, 
Boile  refuses  to  live  peacefully  on 
West  Germany's  substantial  welfare 
payments  and  tries  to  interest  the 
West  German  army  in  a  plot  to  sab- 
otage the  border.  When  the  army 
rejects  his  suggestion,  he  appeals  to 
a  former  French  Foreign  Legion- 
naire. His  plan  is  to  form  commando 
groups,  "one  in  the  East  and  one 
in  the  West;  they  would  advance  on 
a  broad  front  against  the  Wall  and 
tear  it  down."  The  Legionnaire  re- 
fuses. 

Disgusted  by  Westerners'  accep- 
tance of  the  Wall,  Bolle  returns  to 
the  East,  where  the  authorities  in- 
sist he  prove  his  loyalty  by  spying 
on  the  West.  Finally  Bolle  has  his 
chance.  He  becomes  a  double  agent, 
a  man  with  no  fixed  loyalty,  taking 
information  from  East  to  West  and 
West  to  East.  As  Schneider  writes, 
"Walter  Bolle  had  got  himself  into 
a  situation  where  he  stayed  truest 
to  himself  when  he  betrayed  each 
German  state  to  the  other  on  or- 
ders from  both." 


Throughout  The  Wall  Jump- 
er, Schneider  depicts  the 
Wall  as  a  symbol  of  unity 
as  well  as  division.  The 
eternal  monitoring  of  daily  life,  for 
example,  is  not  something  only  East 
Berliners  experience.  When  I  was  in 
West  Berlin  recently,  a  friend  told 
me  the  story  of  a  teen-age  boy  who 
lived  with  his  family  in  Reinicken- 
dorf,  a  well-to-do  neighborhood 
near  the  Wall.  One  night  the  boy 
had  stayed  out  late  and  arrived 
home  to  discover  he'd  forgotten  his 
keys.  Rather  than  ring  the  doorbell 
and  wake  his  parents — who  would 
punish  him  for  breaking  the  curfew 
— he  threw  stones  at  his  brother's 
window.  "Throw  down  the  keys," 
he  said  when  his  brother  woke 
up.  The  keys  sailed  out  the  window, 
but  they  landed  in  the  grass  at  the 
boy's  feet.  "Scheisse"  he  cursed,  "I 
can't  find  them,  it's  too  dark."  Sud- 
denly, the  whole  lawn  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  giant  spotlight  and  there 


were  his  house  keys,  lying  in  front 
of  him.  As  soon  as  he  picked  them 
up  and  started  for  the  door,  the 
light  panned  away,  back  toward  the 
Eastern  front.  A  border  guard,  sta- 
tioned just  fifty  feet  from  the  house, 
had  heard  the  midnight  whisperings 
and  obligingly  offered  his  help. 

When  I  told  this  story  to  another 
Berlin  friend,  he  nodded  knowingly, 
and  agreed  that  such  incidents  are 
indeed  amusing.  But,  he  added,  they 
are  also  eerie.  "You  can't  forget, 
they're  always  watching." 

Despite  the  frequency  of  such  in- 
cidents, some  Berliners  insist  that 
the  Wall  hardly  affects  them.  Berlin 
is  a  large  city  and  you  can  go  for 
days  or  even  weeks  without  even 
seeing  the  Wall.  Some  would  even 
say  that  the  division  of  the  city  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Because  of  Ber- 
lin's peculiar  geopolitical  position, 
industry  is  hesitant  to  locate  there. 
And  this  naturally  inhibits  the  kind 
of  industrial  growth  and  pollution 
that  plagues  West  Germany.  Since 
the  only  escape  from  the  city  re- 
quires a  three-  to  four-hour  drive 
through  East  Germany,  it's  not  pos- 
sible to  leave  Berlin  for  a  leisurely 
country  outing  on  a  weekend  af- 
ternoon. To  preserve  their  sanity, 
Berliners  must  protect  their  open 
spaces,  parks,  and  lakes  from  real- 
estate  speculation  and  overdevelop- 
ment. Similarly,  the  city's  island 
quality  protects  it  from  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth.  Young  people  flock 
to  the  city  to  flee  the  West  German 
draft,  but  only  the  most  dedicated 
Berlin-lovers  will  stay.  The  Wall  en- 
circles, many  say,  a  perfect  urban 
laboratory — a  city  that  has  endured 
the  ravages  of  the  past  only  to  be 
spared  those  of  the  present. 

Others  disagree.  They  say  they 
suffer  acutely  from  the  sense  of 
frustration,  fragmentation,  aliena- 
tion, and  homelessness  Schneider  so 
eloquently  describes.  "At  first,  when 
I  went  to  East  Berlin  as  a  simple 
tourist."  a  young  West  Berlin  wom- 
an explained,  "I  felt  so  lonely  and 
alienated  just  visiting  for  a  day  that 
I  couldn't  wait  to  get  home.  But 
gradually.  I  began  to  get  this  odd 
feeling  that  stayed  with  me  for  days 
after  a  short  visit.  I  would  feel  as 
lonely  in  West  Berlin  as  I  felt  in 


East  Berlin;  I  felt  like  I  didn't  tJ 
long  anywhere.  It  makes  m&  wJ 
to  bridge  that  wall  we  have  bij 
in  our  imaginations,  to  understadj 
what  it  is  like  over  there  so  I  en 
understand  what  is  real  over  henl 

In  The  Wall  Jumper  and  in  n 
life,  young  Berliners  and  other  G 
mans  as  well  are  frozen  in  a  surr< 
landscape.  Many  feel  they  have 
room  to  maneuver,  no  real  cont 
over  their  fate  due  to  the  continui 
partition  and  occupation  of  th 
country  by  the  forces  of  the  U 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  yes 
for  a  Germany  free  of  cold  war 
visions  and  restrictions — a  socii 
cured  of  the  personal  and  politi 
malaise  that  superpower  rivalry  1 
produced. 

At  the  end  of  The  Wall  Jump 
the  young  narrator,  who  has  gro 
cocky  because  he  has  taken  his  i 
limited  access  to  the  East  for  gra 
ed,  goes  to  a  checkpoint  one 
ternoon  and  prepares  to  drive 
East  Berlin  for  a  concert.  A  bon 
guard  begins  a  routine  search  of 
car,  and  Schneider's  narrator  te 
ingly  informs  him  that  he'll  not  d 
cover  any  forbidden  contraband 
searching  the  car  with  a  screwdriv 
"So  what  should  I  do?"  the  guj 
asks.  "I'm  always  open  to  sugg 
tions." 

"You'd  have  to  bring  in  a  n 
chine  that  reads  minds,"  the  n; 
rator  retorts  playfully. 

"We've  had  that  for  years.  1 
you  think  it  would  be  worth  usi 
on  you?"  the  guard  says. 

"I  couldn't  say." 

"Me  neither,"  the  guard  fina 
replies.  "But  you  make  me  wc 
der.  What  would  I  find  inside  yc 
head?" 

He  calls  the  narrator  over  to  1 
visa  booth,  and,  with  no  explai 
tion,  he  is  denied  permission  to  i 
ter  the  GDR.  Schneider's  charac 
then  realizes  that  his  freedom 
movement  was  merely  an  illusic 
Without  some  permanent  politi' 
resolution  to  the  conflicts  of  c 
age,  we  will  all  remain  subject 
the  whims  of  an  irascible  bon 
guard,  and  will  thus  be  permane 
ly  divided,  surrounded  by  we 
"that  will  be  standing  when  no  c 
is  left  to  move  beyond  them." 
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'  Frances  Taliaferro 

evidence,  by  Anita  Brookner.  Pan- 
ion  Books,  192  pages.  $13.95. 

the  past  two  years,  Anita 
Brookner's  novels  The  Debui 
and  Look  at  Me  have  delighted 
^readers  here  and  in  Great  Brit- 
i.  With  Providence,  her  third  nov- 
she  effectively  claims  her  territory 
a  writer.  "Territory"  may,  how- 
jr,  be  too  large  a  word  to  suit 
:se  politely  agoraphobic  works, 
th  several  other  British  novelists 
past  and  present,  Anita  Brook- 
-  shares  a  love  of  order  and  pat- 
n,  a  discreet  sense  of  humor,  and 
)iquant  awareness  of  manners,  as 
11  as  a  rather  small  canvas.  These 
I  novels  for  a  disciplined  sensibil- 
— not  the  excesses  of  the  groan- 
;  board  but  the  light  sufficiency 
the  luncheon  table;  not  Wagner 
ishing  through  the  symphony  hall 
t  Brahms  suffusing  the  chamber 
:h  rational  poignancy. 
Jane  Austen's  world  comes  con- 
lially  to  mind,  although  we  would 
t  immediately  group  Anita  Brook- 
:'s  heroines  with  Emma  Wood- 
use — "handsome,  clever,  and 
h,"  secure  in  her  provenance  and 
■  social  context.  Brookner's  young 
'  men  are  certainly  clever  and  usu- 
y  have  a  small,  liberating  inde- 
ndent  income,  but  of  their  "hand- 
"neness"  they  are  never  confident, 
e  exemplary  Ruth  Weiss  of  The 
■but,  a  Balzac  scholar,  is  haunted 
Eugenie  Grandet's  self-assess- 
;nt:  "Je  ne  suis  pas  assez  belle 
ur  lui."  Ruth,  Fanny  Hinton  of 
>ok  at  Me,  and  Kitty  Maule  of 
ovidence  are  excellent  women — 
tiful  daughters,  passable  cooks, 
casional  wits,  and  considerable 
lolars — but  all  of  them  are  ob- 
■vers  and  outsiders.  None  consid- 
;  passion  her  prerogative.  In  all 
them,  femininity  is  lodged  useless: 
ne  suis  pas  assez  belle  pour  lui. 

wees  Taliaferro  teaches  at  the  B  rear  ley 
wol. 


They  exist  most  fully  in  their  yearn- 
ing for  impossible,  inaccessible  men 
who  we  know  will  never  seriously 
look  at  them,  and  this  yearning 
shapes  each  novel's  small  plot. 

Anita  Brookner's  books  are  oddly 
timeless,  not  only  because  they  re- 
cord such  unchanging  human  situa- 
tions as  the  filial  quandary  and  the 
shifts  of  friendship,  but  especially 
because  they  move  in  almost  total 
disregard  of  feminist  expectations. 
They  want  so  little,  these  blameless 
heroines!  Not  for  them  the  vora- 
cious professionalism  or  the  zipless 
fornication  that  preoccupy  their  sis- 
ters in  fiction.  Brookner's  women 
live  mild  lives  of  professional  com- 
petence and  romantic  longing  for 
those  handsome  men  who  are  not 
good  enough  for  them.  Their  men- 
tor is  not  the  importunate  Helen 
Gurley  Brown  but  Shakespeare's  pa- 
tient Helena: 

It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  partic- 
ular star 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above 
me: 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collater- 
al light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his 
sphere. 

(All's  Well,  I.i.97-101) 

These  mild  women  tend  to  be 
both  literate  and  literary.  Seduced 
early  in  life  by  books,  they  live  and 
breathe  the  conventions  of  literary 
romance  and  then  feel  faintly  de- 
ceived when  life  fails  to  imitate  art. 
Ardent,  single-minded,  and  chaste  at 
heart  whatever  their  sexual  status 
may  be,  they  are  the  votaries  and 
victims  of  courtly  love. 


Providence's  Kitty  Maule  is 
the  most  romantic  of  them. 
An  orphan,  a  child  of  two 
cultures,  French  and  British, 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  eccentric 
grandparents  and  now  has  a  research 


appointment  at  a  small  provincial 
university,  where  she  gives  seminars 
and  lectures  on  the  Romantic  Tra- 
dition. Her  immediate  professional 
concern  is  Benjamin  Constant's  nov- 
el Adolphe;  her  constant  preoccu- 
pation is  Maurice  Bishop,  her  col- 
league and  occasional  lover. 

Kitty — so  elegant  in  her  scholar- 
ship, so  bien  elevee,  so  "discreet  in 
a  way  that  would  have  been  becom- 
ing in  a  nineteenth-century  gov- 
erness"— longs  for  the  unattainable 
Maurice.  When  he  is  not  looking, 
she  permits  herself  the  indulgence 
of  gazing  at  him;  with  difficulty  she 
restrains  herself  from  touching  him, 
irritating  him,  making  any  claim  on 
him  at  all.  He  comes  and  goes  as 
he  pleases,  allowing  her  to  cook  him 
impeccable  dinners,  then  leaving  her 
to  cherish  his  "delicate  and  inacces- 
sible secrecy,  his  silence,  the  archaic 
smile  which  was  her  afterimage  of 
his  every  visit."  It  is  clear  to  the 
reader,  though  not  to  Kitty,  that 
Maurice's  exquisite  selfishness  knows 
no  limits,  and  that  he  believes  in 
divine  Providence  because  what  it 
provides  is  his  comfort.  Like  so 
many  men  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, he  will  resolutely  choose  the 
wrong  woman  and  live  happily  ever 
after.  Maurice  is  patently  a  cad. 

To  Kitty,  Providence  will  offer 
very  little  besides  "an  inexorable 
progress  toward  further  loneliness," 
for  in  Anita  Brookner's  novels  the 
choices  for  single  women  are  all 
rather  bleak.  Kitty  is  not  fully  aware 
of  the  correspondence  between  her 
own  hopeless  passion  and  the  Ro- 
mantic agonies  of  Adolphe.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  is  able  to  ask, 
"Might  the  Romantic  Tradition  out- 
live her  desire  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  it?"  This  is  a  spunky 
thought,  and  though  Kitty  is  strick- 
en by  Maurice's  desertion  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  one  hopes  that 
her  old-fashioned  good  breeding  and 
her  professional  success  will  help 
her  to  deromanticize  her  life  from 
now  on. 

Providence  has  many  of  the 
Brooknerian  virtues  that  distinguish 
the  other  two  novels:  elegant  prose, 
ironic  humor,  a  delicate  astuteness 
about  character,  and  a  fine  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  oddities  of  various  social 
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groups.  Anita  Brookner,  an  art  his- 
torian, writes  with  painterly  atten- 
tion to  detail;  her  novels  also  have 
a  rich  bookishness  that  sends  the 
reader  panting  to  the  library  to  dis- 
cover the  books  that  Brookner's 
heroines  take  for  granted.  But  in 
comparison  with  The  Debut  and 
Look  at  Me,  with  their  satisfying 
and  worldly  complexity,  Provi- 
dence seems  somewhat  limp:  a  short 


by  Steven  Simmons 

Pitch  Dark,  by  Renata  Adler.  Knopf, 
160  pages.  $12.95. 

Renata  Adler  rings  perverse 
and  delightful  changes  on, 
among  other  things,  hack- 
neyed phrases,  generally 
accepted  but  bogus  propositions, 
conventional  expectations  that  we 
have  about  life  and  about  art.  Take, 
for  example,  this  proposition:  the 
contemporary  American  novel  is,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  both  its  pop- 
ular and  its  "serious"  veins,  about 
sex  and  violence.  Very  well,  in 
Pitch  Dark  Adler  gives  us  a  book 
that  is  less  a  novel  than  a  meditation 
on  writing  a  novel,  and  she  touches 
on  sex  and  violence  only  long 
enough  to  dovetail  into  her  real 
themes,  the  closely  related  but  much 
more  troubling  ones  of  love  and 
crime. 

Adler's  method  in  Pitch  Dark  is 
— up  to  a  point — the  same  one  she 
used  in  her  remarkable  first  novel, 
Speedboat.  Again  a  narrator,  Kate, 
who  is,  like  Adler  herself,  a  suc- 
cessful, middle-aged  writer,  relates 
a  string  of  impressions,  observa- 
tions, and  memories  in  a  voice  that 
is  nervous,  funny,  terrifically  smart. 
Speedboat's  great  achievement  was 
that  its  carefully  wrought  but  seem- 
ingly random  I  Pigments  managed  to 
convey  a  sense  of  the  whole.  The 
book  painted  an  i,  'elible  picture  of 
a  familiar  mode  of  urban  existence, 
one  that  is  fast,  mobile,  privileged. 

Steven  Simmons  has  published  essays  in 
Partisan  Review,  Film  Comment,  and 
Artforum. 


story  stretched  beyond  its  natural 
elasticity,  requiring  a  tension  that 
its  improbable  ending  cannot  pro- 
vide. (I  do  not  know  the  relative 
dates  of  composition,  but  it  reads 
like  an  early  work.)  It  might  be 
best  to  view  Providence  as  an  intro- 
duction, and  then  settle  down  to  the 
pleasures  of  reading  and  rereading 
the  small  oeuvre  of  this  excellent 
writer.  ■ 


immensely  complicated,  and  always, 
always  provisional.  In  Pitch  Dark 
Adler  narrows  her  focus  somewhat. 
If  her  first  novel  took  the  measure 
of  an  entire  life,  the  new  one  takes 
the  measure,  mainly,  of  a  love  affair. 

Pitch  Dark  revolves  around  the 
events  leading  up  to  and  those  fol- 
lowing the  breakup  of  the  narra- 
tor's eight-year  liaison  with  a  mar- 
ried man.  Kate  remembers — by  no 
means  systematically  or  chronolog- 
ically— scenes,  conversations,  dis- 
agreements between  the  lovers,  and 
she  weaves  these  with  earlier  mem- 
ories and  with  events,  both  public 
and  private,  that  touched  her  dur- 
ing those  eight  years.  Adler  is  es- 
pecially good  at  conveying  the  way 
in  which  incidents  that  at  the  time 
seemed  only  peripherally  connected 
or  connected  not  at  all  to  the  love 
affair  become  in  memory  inextrica- 
bly and  painfully  bound  up  with  it. 
Kate  also  talks  a  lot  about  other 
couples,  couples  from  literature 
(Homer  to  John  O'Hara)  and  cou- 
ples from  "life,"  implicitly  compar- 
ing her  own  accommodations  to  in- 
timacy with  theirs.  Indeed,  the 
book's  opening  chapter  often  reads 
like  an  Americanized,  less  abstract 
version  of  Barthes's  A  Lover's  Dis- 
course. 

In  Pitch  Dark's  second,  central 
chapter  Adler  switches  narrative 
gears.  Despite  her  stated  doubts 
about  the  possibility  of  telling  a 
"story,"  she  goes  ahead  and  does 
just  that.  Surprisingly,  it's  a  sus- 
pense story,  and  even  more  surpris- 
ingly, it  is,  in  its  own  miniature  way, 


a  beautifully  sustained  one.  "This! 
the  age  of  crime,"  Kate  ann#unc 
and  in  flight  from  the  love  affc 
she  travels  to  a  castle  at  Carro 
beg,  on  the  isolated  Irish  coei 
where  she  becomes  (perhaps) 
criminal  and  then  a  fugitive  fr< 
justice;  in  other  words,  a  true  < 
izen  of  her  time.  In  telling  Kat 
ill-fated  Irish  adventure,  Adler 
tains  her  fragmented  method,  1 
she  also,  interestingly,  employs 
number  of  standard  thriller  devk 
for  example,  withholding  cru< 
"plot"  information  to  create  s 
pense.  And  as  a  thriller  writer, 
more  accurately,  as  a  mock-thri 
writer,  Adler  is  sensationally  eff 
tive.  The  Irish  passages,  by  tu 
scary  and  funny,  brilliantly  evok 
very  modern  sense  of  paranoia,  £ 
they  also  reveal  Adler's  real  i 
rather  old-fashioned  gift  for  sket 
ing  characters  vividly  and  econc 
ically. 

After  the  exhilaration  of  the  c 
tral  section,  Pitch  Dark's  third  ; 
final  chapter  seems  oddly  fiat,  a 
climactic.  Adler's  ear  for  speech 
mains  as  telling  as  ever,  her  pr 
as  scrupulous  and  original,  but 
the  book  nears  its  end,  you  h 
the  sense  that  she  runs  out  of  ste 
and  begins  straining  for  mate 
and,  on  occasion,  for  effect, 
various  fragments  are  less  suco 
fully  integrated  than  in  the  previ 
chapters,  and  the  inclusion  of  < 
tain  passages,  for  example,  some 
jurisprudence,  is  a  bit  too  arbitr; 

"You  are  very  busy,"  A( 
writes.  "I  am  very  busy.  We  .  .  . 
all  extremely  busy.  So  there  is 
pressure  now,  on  every  sentei 
not  just  to  say  what  it  has  to  \ 
but  to  justify  its  claim  upon 
time."  Indeed.  Because  the  kinc 
fragmented  modernist  fiction  A< 
writes  eschews  the  traditional  pr 
of  plot  and  of  character  devel 
ment,  the  pressure  it  must  w 
stand  is  that  not  only  every  ; 
tence.  but  every  paragraph,  e^^ 
passage,  every  chapter  must  be  c 
tinuously  interesting  to  justify 
claim  upon  our  attention.  Speedl 
withstood  that  pressure,  almost 
raculously,  throughout.  Pitch  L 
withstands  it  in  its  first  two  thil 
in  its  last  third,  not  quite.  I 
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DOUBLE   ACROSTIC  NO  14 


Thomas  H.  Middleton 

jctions: 

!  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  con- 
i  quotation  from  a  published  work, 
numbered  squares  in  the  diagram 
spond  to  the  numbered  blanks  un- 
he  words.  The  words  form  an 
tic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
;  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor- 
if  each  square  indicates  the  word 
ining  the  letter  to  be  entered  in 
•quare. 


ontest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
ith's  puzzle  appear  on  page  79. 
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worn"  (Wordsworth, 
"The  World  Is  Too 
Much  with  Us") 

S.  Crowding  around  and  

annoying  203    136     42     79    170     53  148 

T.  Increases  

111        7     82      98      66    102    176      72  96 

U.  Recent,  newly  invented  

31      26      40      39    140    158    104  175 

V.  Identical   

50       2      88      97    205    160      76  43 

W.  "You           where  other  

beasts  have  none"  (3       21      87     29    157    115     35     33    129  92 

wds.;  Belloc,  "The 

Rhinoceros") 

X.  Cleverness  

61      48      27    155    171     167     91      32  117 

Y.  "I  love  a  ballad  in  

 ,"  says  Mopsa  64    143     47     45  201 

(The  Winter's  Tale) 
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WE  RE  FIGHTING  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 


Solution  to  the  January  Puzzle:  Notes  for  "Simple  Addition" 

The  answers  to  the  eighteen  italicized  clues  concealed  a  spelled-out  number,  such  as 
bentTWOod;  each  number  was  to  be  increased  by  one,  where  NONE  appeared  it 
j  was  to  be  increased  to  ONE. 

j  Across:  1.  s(l  .  .  .)ow;  4.  osteomas,  anagram;  10.  t(in)  hat;  12.  lock,  two  mean- 
ings; 13.  bentwood,  anagram;  14.  wet,  homophone;  15.  p(avon)ine;  16.  invade, 
anagram;  1  7.  A-BUT(reversal) ;  19.  fourdrinier,  anagram;  20.  islets,  homophone;  21. 
dr(a.  .  .)iN(k);  23.  s'Ti(reversal)-N.G;  25.  DEF(end )ers;  26.  cased,  hidden  in  reverse; 
27.  bal(1)  four;  31.  NE(phe)ws;  33.  (s)tones;  34.  p(1-v)ot,  top  reversed;  35. 
weighty,  anagram;  36.  no(.  .  .n)es;  37.  asininely,  anagram  &  Lit.  Down:  1.  stone- 
fish,  anagram;  2.  libelist,  anagram;  3.  no-net;  4.  (1)oath;  5.  tar-a-diddles;  6. 
tender,  three  meanings;  7.  o-(le)-o;  8.  mo(o)t;  9.  SKi-N-Ni(reversal)-NE-s  . . .  s;  11. 
H ( e ) ighte ( e ) ns ;  15.  parsed,  anagram;  17.  air-fr(e  . .  .)ight;  18.  b-eaten;  22. 
i.(ron)e.-d;  24.  geisha,  anagram;  26.  CANiNE(t),  composite  anagram;  27.  bon-.  . .  e; 

j  28.  fogs,  initial  letters;  29.  STAV(es),  reversed;  30.  s(p)ot;  32.  stay,  two  meanings. 

Contest  Rules: 

Send  the  quotation,  the  number,  and 
the  title  of  the  work,  together  with  your 
name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic 
No.  14,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  February  8.  Send- 
ers of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  March  is- 
sue. Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
the  April  issue.  Winners  of  Double 
Acrostic  No.  12  are  Robert  F.  Hale,  Bo- 
nita,  California;  Betty  Kiefer,  Milan, 
Michigan;  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Wood,  John- 
son City,  New  York. 


Solution  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  13 

Those  who  can  verbalize  the  techniques  and  methodoloi: 
those  whose  play  is  least  skillful.  As  Lao  Tsu  observed 
to  carve  a  piece  of  jade  will  mar  it,  but  if  he  lets  his  ha 
work  is  easy  and  perfect."        — [Bennett  W.]  Goodsper 
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PUZZLE 


VALENTINE 
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by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions: 

For  the  occasion,  romance  suffuses  the  clues,  which  are  other- 
wise normal.  Not  normal,  however,  is  the  entering  of  answers  to 
the  Down  clues.  They  are  all  six  letters  long,  but  their  num- 
bered places  provide  only  four  squares.  The  solver  must  move 
one  letter  up  to  the  top  row,  and  one  letter  to  the  bottom  row, 
in  that  same  vertical  column.  The  letter  moved  to  the  top  al- 
ways precedes  that  moved  to  the  bottom  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word,  and  the  remaining  four  letters  are  entered  without  altering 


CLUES 


 ACROSS  

1.  It's  fashionable  keeping  company  with  an  object  of  adora- 
tion (4) 

5.  Favors  turning  around  one  with  lordly  airs  with  infusion  of 
love (5) 

10.  Gather  love  finally  is  moving  during  rape  (4) 

16.  Eligible?  Not  I,  e.g.,  .  .  .  this  could  be  slander  (5) 

21.  Marriage,  one  hears,  is  something  that  might  get  scram- 
bled (4) 

22.  The  Spanish  knight  is  outside,  prepared  to  propose  (5) 

23.  Concerning  alternative  male:  it's  a  beginning  for  Iris  (4) 

24.  Always  right  after  the  first  lady  to  come  along?  (4) 

25.  Losing  head,  appeal  to  nurse  to  get  some  experience  (5) 

26.  Briefly,  the  lady  had  removed  clothes  (4) 

27.  Scream  makes  male  submissive  (4) 

28.  Got  on  the  straight  and  narrow?  This  would  require  a  saint 
to  be  trusted  (5) 

29.  It's  permitted  with  the  French  girl  (5) 

30.  Goin'  astray,  one  hears,  in  Ireland  (4) 

31.  Breed  during  embraces  (4) 


their  order.  Thus  if  the  clue  answer  were  hearts,  one  of  ml 
ways  of  entering  it  would  be  a/hers/t.  The  normal  Acj 
clue  entries  will  aid  in  your  letter  placement.  When  compleS 
the  top  and  bottom  rows  will  spell  out  a  slightly  edited  qil 
from  Mencken. 

Clue  answers  include  three  proper  nouns  and  a  foreign  w^ 
common  in  cookery.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  4 
is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 


DOWN  (Six-letter  words) 


I'm  embraced  by  Latin  darling,  a  real  hanger-on 

Ultimately,  Gallic  suitor  could  be  a  piece  of  luck 

You've  disturbed  real  peeping  Tom 

There's  no  work  to  open  heart  again 

Caressed,  and  was  asked  to  pay  the  price 

Ken's  playing  post  office  inside,  it's  said 

Man,  you'd  have  to  eliminate  a  bit  of  tension  to  make 

ethical 

Don't  start  condemnation  . . .  make  certain 

Squealed  about  heartless  pair  and  got  out  of  jail 

A  leer's  awfully  close  again 

All  the  misses  like  a  killer 

American's  assent  turned  back  on  bended  knee 

Turn  out  the  German  pimp 

Loose  girl  is  after  rogue's  skin 

True  valentine  sheds  clinging  vine  .  . .  it's  a  gift 

In  dither,  left  with  broken  heart 

One's  heart  could  be  disposed  to  irk,  etc. 

Wind  disheveled  robes  worn  by  one 

Full  of  sexual  desire,  bringing  back  about  one  tear  in 

past 

Bachelor  hugged  by  sweetheart  is  on  fire  in  Paris 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Valentine," 
Harper's  Magr.r.ine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  February  8.  Senders  of  the  first 
three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 


the  March  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  A 
issue.  Winners  of  the  December  puzzle,  "New  Directions," 
Christy  Austermann,  Sunnyvale,  California;  Thomas  DeW< 
New  York,  New  York;  and  Jay  Livingston,  New  York,  1 
York. 
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DOES  AMERICA  STILL  EXIST? 
Looking  for  Reasons  to  Believe 

Robert  Stone     Louis  L Amour     Robert  Nisbet 
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GRENADA:  AN  ISLAND  BETRAYED 
By  VS.  Naipaul 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  VERBAL  CLASS 
By  Joseph  Epstein 
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By  John  Updike 
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AIR  FRANCE  PREMIERE: 
WHERE  MICHEL  MARTIN'S  CREATIONS  SOAR. 


We  want  you  to  kn&w  th 
man  who  lavishes  such  coi 
on  the  selection  and  prepan 
tion  of  the  outstanding  a 
sine  and  French  wines  serve 
in  Air  France  Premiere. 

He's  Michel  Martin  of  Mo> 
targis,  France,  and  he's  oi 
master  chef  for  all  flights  fro, 
the  United  States. 

A  member  of  the  Cordc 
Bleu  and  Academie  Culinau 
de  France,  Chef  Martin  he 
won  more  culinary  aware 
than  even  he  can  remembe 

The  man  is  a  perfections 
Your  meal  must  not  look  c 
taste  like  airline  food.  And 
must  be  served  as  it  would  b 
in  any  of  the  great  French  re 
taurants  he's  presided  over  o 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

So,  even  though  you'r 
miles  above  the  Atlantic,  yo 
find  your  dining  table  bein 
covered  in  linen,  and  set  wit 
Limoges  and  silver. 

Michel  Martin  gives  his  ur 
divided  attention  to  th 
presentation,  appearanc 
and  substance  of  your  meol 

And  Air  France  gives  the 
same  kind  of  attention  t 
every  other  detail.  From  th 
luxurious  Jet  Sleeper  seat  t 
the  expanse  of  your  personc 
space,  the  sumptuousne'. 
of  Air  France  Premier 
makes  the  difference. 
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LETTERS 


Space  for  Peace 

William  E.  Burrows's  article  "Sky- 
walking  with  Reagan"  [Harper's,  Jan- 
uary] repeats  most  of  the  usual  objec- 
tions to  a  space-based  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  system:  it  is  destabiliz- 
ing, it  is  useless  unless  100  percent  ef- 
fective, it  escalates  the  arms  race,  it  is 
expensive,  and  it  may  provoke  the 
Russians  into  launching  a  pre-emp- 
tive first  strike. 

All  these  arguments  miss  the  point. 
Space-based  defensive  weapons  are 
inherently  stabilizing.  Unlike  the 
weapons  in  place  under  the  current 
retaliatory  strategy  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD),  these  defensive 
weapons  can  cope  with  accidents,  un- 
authorized launchings,  and  other  cri- 
ses that  could  escalate  into  nuclear 
war.  MAD  seeks  to  make  nuclear  war 
unthinkable  by  outlawing  anything 
(ABMs,  civil  defense)  that  might  al- 
leviate its  effects.  Using  that  logic,  we 
should  ban  seat  belts  to  discourage 
reckless  driving. 

The  idea  that  defenses  must  be  100 
percent  effective  is  ridiculous.  De- 
fenses cannot  make  attack  impossible, 
but  they  can  make  it  more  difficult, 
complicated,  and  costly — so  much  so 
that  the  aggressor  will  decide  that 
launching  an  attack  is  not  worth  the 
price.  A  space-based  ABM  system 
would  complicate  the  Soviet  attack 
plan,  making  it  impossible  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  a  war.  That  in  itself 
would  be  an  effective  deterrent;  you 
don't  start  a  war  unless  you're  reason- 
ably sure  you  can  win  and  that  the 
gains  will  outweigh  the  costs.  We 
could  never  be  certain  that  the  High 
Frontier  plan  would  work,  but  the 

Letters  to  the  Editor  are  welcomed  by 
Harper's.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to 
be  published,  and  all  letters  are  subject  to 
editing.  Letters  must  be  typed  double- 
spaced;  volume  precludes  individual  ac- 
knowledgment. 


Russians  could  never  be  certain  ||; 
would  fail. 

It  is  important  to  remember  thl 
the  weapons  being  discussed  for  di 
fense  in  space  are  different  from  tfl' 
ICBMs  that  terrorize  mankind.  Parti 
cle-beam  weapons  and  other  ac: 
vanced  technology  systems  cannA 
penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
they  could  not  be  used  offensively.  j 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  th;f 
the  Russians  will  deploy  such  a  spacm 
based  system  sooner  or  later.  The  Scli 
viet  Union  is  far  ahead  of  the  Unitew 
States  in  the  research  and  develop*' 
ment  of  beam  weapons  for  antimissii 
defense.  The  Soviet  high-energy  las* 
program  is  operating  at  three  to  fi\l 
times  the  U.S.  effort.  The  choice  ■ 
not  between  the  High  Frontier  an 
MAD;  the  choice  is  between  only  thl 
Russians  having  ABMs  and  both  sidtjl 
having  defenses. 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  for  bot 
sides  to  deploy  ABMs  at  the  sam 
time.  If  the  United  States  adopts  th 
High  Frontier  strategy  immediateb 
that  is  what  will  probably  happen, 
not,  the  Russians  alone  will  have  th 
ABM  capability  and  will  be  able  t 
attack  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

Tom  Crunlcieton 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


William  E.  Burrows  repeats  th 
common  argument  that  an  "ABI^ 
shield  would  have  to  be  100  perceri 
effective  to  work  at  all."  If  "working 
means  allowing  the  United  States  t 
launch  a  first  strike  with  impunity 
then  this  is  correct;  if  discouraging 
Soviet  first  strike  will  suffice,  then  i 
is  nonsense.  A  system  probably  able  t 
destroy  many  missiles  would  destro 
Soviet  confidence  in  being  able  to  de 
liver  a  coordinated,  disarming  blow 
while  leaving  us  vulnerable  to  retalia 
tion  should  we  strike  first.  In  itsell 
this  seems  stabilizing. 


4      HARPER'S  /  MARCH 


An  aged  general  who  could 
hardly  walk  miraculously  mounted 
a  horse  he  could  not  ride.  Find 
out  who  gave 
him  a  leg  up. 


Speaking  without  words. 


The  legends  of  Civil  War  lithographers. 
The  rich  language  of  modern  art. 
The  lean  language  of  mathematics.  And 
the  mysterious  duets  of  whales  and  man. 

All  this  and  a  world  more  await  you 
in  "Speaking  without  Words','  the  third 
in  a  series  of  Smithsonian  World  tele- 
vision specials  on  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  March  14th. 


^NITHSClNlAN  WORLD 

A  PBS  Television  Series  funded  by 
the  James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation. 
Co-produced  by  WETA,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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The  problem  lies  elsewhere.  Or- 
tal  systems  able  to  destroy  missiles  or 
irheads  could  also  destroy  peaceful 
unch  vehicles  or  satellites,  includ- 
g  an  opponent's  defenses;  Burrows 
ludes  to  this  in  his  final  paragraph, 
n  aggressor  might  smash  the  other 
de's  shield,  and  then  control  access 
|  >  space. 

|  Cooperation  could  provide  an  al- 
I  rnative.  Science  magazine  states  that 
I  dward  Teller  (whom  Burrows  labels 
!  he  nation's  pre-eminent  scientific 
'  iper-hawk")  has  joined  with  Eugeny 
'  elikhov  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
ciences  to  propose  a  joint  U.S./So- 
iet  effort  in  missile  defense.  A  joint 
•fort  could  establish  semiautomatic 
/stems,  designed  to  disrupt  at- 
;mpted  first  strikes  by  either  side  but 
icapable  of  disrupting  anything  else, 
uch  "active  shields"  could  advance 
ie  rule  of  law:  they  would  act  not  as 
■eapons  systems  (useful  for  both  de- 
;nse  and  attack)  but  as  arms-control 
^reements,  crystallized  as  hardware, 
ossibilities  of  this  sort  should  be  con- 
dered  with  a  fresh  eye.  They  fit  none 
f  today's  slogans:  those  committed 
imply  to  arming  or  disarming  are  un- 
kely  to  favor  cooperative  develop- 
lent  of  genuinely  defensive  systems. 
Vctive  shields  would  serve  neither  the 
jst  for  weapons  nor  the  hatred  of, 
hem — but  they  might  serve  peace. 

L  Eric  Drexler 

A  IT  Space  Systems  Laboratory 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

i^hurchmanship 

For  some  fifteen  years  now,  I  have 
leen  engaged  in  an  often  sharp  and 
:ombative  friendship  with  Richard 
Neuhaus.  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
spective Philip  Weiss  misses  in  his  ar- 
icle  about  him  ["Going  to  Extremes," 
-larper's,  November  1983]. 

Since  the  early  1960s  the  various 
:hurch  establishments,  within  which 
Neuhaus  and  I  care  enough  to  voice 
:riticism,  have  moved  rather  stun- 
ningly from  a  comfortable  liberalism/ 
conservatism  (the  two  were  in  many 
respects  alike)  toward  the  politics  of 
the  left.  Neuhaus  and  I  were  among 
many  who  encouraged  that  move  to 
the  left,  but  we  did  not  expect  it  to 
be  made  wholesale,  or  uncritically. 


There  is  a  consistency  in  our  critique 
both  of  the  conservatism  of  the  past 
and  of  the  radicalism  of  the  present. 

In  literary  life,  however,  praising 
the  left  does  bring  far  higher  rewards 
than  criticizing  it.  Neuhaus  and  I 
have  learned  that  the  ferocity  of  the 
assault  upon  our  characters  and  per- 
sons comes  not  when  we  stand  with 
the  left  but  when  we  criticize  it.  This 
is,  I  suppose,  its  own  testimony  of  es- 
teem. An  exploration  of  the  argu- 
ments we  make  would  be  nicer. 

Michael  Novak 
Washington,  D.C. 

White  Man's  Burden 

Lewis  Lapham  speaks  of  the  belief 
(said  to  be  prevalent  in  some  unspeci- 
fied college  English  department)  that 
we  live  in  "a  bloated  consumer  society 
descending  rapidly  into  a  techno- 
cratic hell"  ["Letter  to  the  Reader," 
Harper's,  January].  Though  evidently 
meant  as  comic  exaggeration,  his 
phrase  is  actually  a  valid  descrip- 
tion— succinct,  precise,  sufficient — 
of  the  queer  smog-colored  palpitating 
nuclear-industrial  BLOB  now  sucking 
its  sustenance  from  the  land  and  peo- 
ple of  most  of  Europe,  Russia,  Japan, 
and  the  U.S.  of  A.  The  Hopi  Indians 
of  Arizona,  anticipating  Lapham  by 
some  10,000  years,  coined  their  own 
term  for  our  predicament:  koyan- 
na'sqatzi-  This  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated as  "bad  craziness,  white  man." 

Edward  Abbey 
Oracle,  Ariz. 

Dangerous  Talk 

Vicki  Hearne's  idea  that  talking 
prevents  hostile  attacks  is  ridiculous 
["The  Moral  Transformation  of  the 
Dog,"  Harper's,  January].  Humans 
talk  all  the  time,  yet  kill  each  other 
frequently;  species  that  do  not  talk 
rarely  kill  members  of  their  own  kind. 
Since  most  human  murders  are  com- 
mitted by  acquaintances,  if  not  by  rel- 
atives or  friends,  it  is  plausible  that 
talking  is  as  much  a  provocation  as  an 
inhibition  to  murder. 

Albert  F.  Ax 
Boston,  Mass. 

Continued  on  page  98 


MA 
WINDSOR 

by  Lorin  Peterson 

IS  AMERICA  FOREDOOMED  ? 
Read  this  book  for  one  possible 
answer. 

A  tart-tongued  Wisconsin  widow 
becomes  the  first  woman  President 
of  the  U.S.  and  shakes  up  the  federal 
establishment  to  its  roots. 

Against  fierce  opposition,  she  zeroes 
in  on  the  Pentagon  .  .  .U.S.  foreign 
policy.  .  .  the  nuclear  arms  stockpile. 

She  revolutionizes  federal  budget- 
making  and  debt  control. 

She  clamps  a  ceiling  on  high  interest 
rates — and  ends  federal  subsidies  to 
business  and  growers. 

She  overhauls  the  income  tax  and 
Social  Security  systems. 

That's  for  starters  .  .  . 


"The  most  original  approach  I  have  ever 
read.  I  could  not  lay  the  book  down  .  .  . 
The  ideas  about  what  should  be  done  are 
superb. " 

J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 
Former  U.S.  Senator,  Arkansas 

"/  enjoyed  it  immensely  .  .  original 
political  thinking  which  contradicts  the 
conventional  wisdom  .  .  .  rattles  the  cages 
of  the  American  establishment. " 

FRANK  CHURCH 
Former  U.S.  Senator,  Idaho 

"It  is  the  stuff  my  dreams  tor  the  U.S. 
are  made  of!" 

HELEN  CLARK 

Berkeley,  California 
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Arranging  your  finances  can  be  a  fragile  affair.  That's  why  you  need 
to  build  a  lasting  relationship  with  a  firm  that  offers  a  full  range  of 
integrated  financial  services.  A  firm  that  has  the  commitment  to  deliver 
each  one  with  the  same  uncompromising  quality. 

For  an  introduction  to  the  many  ways  in  which  we  make  each  part 
of  your  finances  work  in  concert  with  the  others  to  create  a  single, 
solid  structure,  please  look  at  our  new  brochure,  A  Commitment  to  Excellence. 
For  your  copy,  just  call  1-800-MERRILL  (ext.  9080)  Monday  through 
Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight  Eastern  time. 
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Merrill  Lynch 

h  P\fTt-c  Fanner  &  Smith  Inc.  ^ 

A  breed  apart 


We  asked  these  three  experts  to 
put  a  price  on  this  edition  of 
Dickens'  DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 


$12.5 


DAVID 
OPPERFIELD 


CHARLES 
DICKENS 


'The  raised  spine  is  a 
giveaway.  That's  qual 
ity  binding. 


30: 


ken  Mccormick. 

Sr.  Consulting  Editoi 
Doubleday. 


'The  illustrations  are 
superb.  Excellent 
typography. 

$35: 

CLIVE  BARNES. 

Cultural  critic.  New  York  Po 


"The  paper  is  fine  m 
The  end  pages  an  I 
unusual  design.  A  fm 
clas>  job. 

PHILIP  LYM  AN. 

Gotham  Book  Mart. 


WRONG.  WRONG.  WRONG. 

The  price,  of  course,  is  only  $12.50  for 
David  Coppcrfield  and  every  other  volume 
of  the  new  Collector's  Library  of  the 
World's  Great  Books. 

Again  and  again,  Franklin  Library, 
the  world's  leading  publisher  of  fine 
books,  has  seen  its  remarkable  new  Col- 
lector's Library  confound  the  experts. 

How  can  these  authorities  be  so 
right  in  their  praise  and  so  wrong  in  the 
price? 

Let's  take  a  close  look  and  see  why. 
Each  of  the  fifty  volumes  is  indivi- 
dually designed;  each  cover  is  a  work  of 
art,  each  binding  distinct  in  size,  grain, 
color. 


(The  effect  in  your  room  is  ur 
Each  volume  different  but  harmon 
luxurious  library  that  is  a  tribute  t 
taste.) 

Each  spine  is  hubbed  in  the  gi 
dition  of  book  binding. 

Each  endsheet  (inside  covers 
original  design. 

The  page  edges  are  gilded;  th 
paper,  itself,  is  crisp,  opaque,  spec 
milled  and  acid  free  to  last  for  geni 
tions. 

Many  artists  were  commissio 
the  project.  And  the  illustrations  a 
nificent.  (The  color  paintings  bv  T 
Rowlandson  in  TOM  JONES  make 
gle  with  pleasure.) 


Distinctive  endpapers, 
specially  designed  for  the 

ion,  and  varied  among 
he  volumes. 


Superb  illustrations,  many 
specially  commissioned,  including 
a  number  in  full  color.' 


Each  binding  is  indiv 
designed:  the  copper 
dies  are  hand  finisher. 


Hubbing— a  valued 
characteristic  of 
the  traditional 
bookbinder's  ar 


Specially  milled,  acid-free  paper  that  will  endure  for  generations 
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NOTEBOOK 

Old  relics  in  new  bottles 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


the  night  hefore  the  Turks 
sacked  Constantinople  in  1453,  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Constantine  Pa- 
laeologus,  accompanied  by  priests  and 
a  choir  of  the  faithful,  made  a  solemn 
embassy  to  the  church  of  St.  Theodo- 
sia  to  pray  to  the  martyr  whose  relics 
were  believed  to  contain  the  powers 
that  subsequent  generations  have 
learned  to  attribute  to  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Having  assigned  the  defense  of 
his  kingdom  to  the  bones  of  a  saint, 
the  emperor  died  the  next  morning 
with  those  few  of  his  followers  who 
took  the  trouble  to  meet  the  Turks  on 
the  city  walls.  Most  of  the  emperor's 
subjects  chose  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
city's  churches,  trusting  to  the  mira- 
cles of  religion  rather  than  to  the  force 
of  their  own  courage  and  arms.  When 
the  Turks  broke  through  the  doors  of 
St.  Sophia  they  found  10,000  people 
earnestly  praying  in  a  sanctuary  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  incense  and  fear. 

Something  of  this  same  credulous 
spirit  informs  the  current  attitude  to- 
ward anything  and  everything  that 
partakes  of  the  aura  of  "high  tech." 
Over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
belief  in  the  sovereign  powers  of  vari- 
ous new  technologies  has  taken  so 
firm  a  hold  of  the  public  imagination 
that  it  has  become  the  stuff  of  primi- 
tive religion.  Let  the  school  adminis- 
trator announce  that  he  has  ordered 
computers  for  800  illiterate  sopho- 
mores, and  lo,  they  have  become  edu- 
cated. Let  the  stock  salesman  pro- 
nounce the  holy  words  that  rhyme 
with  "onics"  or  "echnics,"  and  lo,  the 
investor  has  entered  into  paradise. 

The  superstition  shows  up  in  the 
cultural  as  well  as  the  commercial  sec- 
tors of  experience,  endowing  other- 
wise secular  objects  with  sacred  mean- 


ings once  attributed  to  nymphs  and 
stars  and  trees.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
the  new  technologies  undoubtedly 
will  advance  the  hope  of  reason  and 
support  the  nobler  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. For  the  time  being,  however, 
the  worship  of  the  higher  technology 
serves  the  cause  of  barbarism.  The 
placing  of  the  deity  in  the  machine 
makes  it  that  much  easier  to  discount 
the  value  of  the  merely  human. 

Maybe  I  have  been  keeping  ques- 
tionable company  or  reading  the 
wrong  news  bulletins,  but  I  cannot 
seem  to  avoid  encounters  with 
prophets  of  the  new  revelation.  Last 
summer  I  had  occasion  to  read  Alvin 
Toffler's  most  recent  tract,  Previews 
and  Premises,  and  I  remember  being 
surprised  by  the  inertness  of  its  prose. 
Not  having  read  Toffler's  best-selling 
spiels  in  Future  Shock  (1970)  and  The 
Third  Wave  (1980),  I  had  assumed 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  His 
text,  like  those  of  his  several  imita- 
tors, runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

□  Things  change  and  time  flies. 

□  The  velocity  of  change  is  great 
and  the  old  order  (meaning  big-time 
capitalism  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of 
mass  production)  soon  will  give  way 
to  the  mystical  entity  known  as  the 
"de-massif ied  economy,"  in  which  in- 
finitely diverse  "cross-cultural  com- 
municators" will  deal  with  one  an- 
other through  the  medium  of  the 
computer. 

□  Unless  people  appreciate  the  un- 
utterable significance  of  this  event, 
Western  civilization  will  come  to  a 
bad  end.  Savage  mobs,  predomi- 
nantly black  but  also  representative  of 
"the  poor  and  unemployed,"  will 
roam  through  well-lighted  corporate 
office  buildings,  looting  and  burning 


and  breaking  up  the  infrastructure. 

□  Doom  can  be  averted.  Beyon 
the  peril  of  anarchy  lies  the  garden  (Ji 
technological  Eden.  Toffler  conjur(j 
up  the  vision  of  kindly  elves  at  work  ifri 
far-off,  modern  California.  Happh 
among  avocados,  the  elves  spin  thi> 
golden  threads  of  fiber  optics  an 
mine  the  jewels  of  microchips.  The;|l 
fortunate   assistants,    no  longelj 
chained  to  the  gundecks  of  industri?  I 
routine,  do  a  different  kind  of  work-ill 
work  that  is  fun  and  healthy  and  cleaijj 
and  creative  and  safe. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  J- 
concerned  with  thought  instead  of  injfl 
cantation,  the  few  and  threadbaril 
ideas  promulgated  in  Previews  anm 
Premises  could  be  set  forth  in  ten  pagell 
generously  illustrated  with  drawing! 
of  fairy  tale  beasts  and  castles.  Bum 
Toffler  isn't  interested  in  thought.  Hi 
wishes  to  present  his  customers  with  I 
mantra.  To  this  end  he  constructs  ail 
unintelligible  prose  in  which  thl 
words,  almost  all  of  them  abstract,  be» 
come  magical  objects.  If  the  wordl 
could  be  understood,  they  would  losjl 
their  value  as  moleskin. 

What  passes  for  the  logic  of  thi 
book  bears  resemblance  to  the  system 
analysis  of  those  South  Sea  islander 
who  improvised  religions  (the  so 
called  cargo  cults)  with  the  fragment, 
of  industrial  society  (motors,  coppe 
wire,  aerosol  cans,  etc. )  they  had  seer 
in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Toffle 
does  something  like  this  with  the  sci: 
entific  and  pseudoscientific  word; 
that  he  discovers  in  the  popular  press! 
He  knows  that  out  there  in  the  ocear 
of  incomprehensible  events  some 
thing  very  important  is  going  on,  thai 
somewhere  beyond  the  horizon  e 
more  evolved  race  of  men  (physicists 
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licrobiologists,  cyberneticians)  sail 
>  and  fro  in  vessels  of  supernatural 
Dwer  and  speed.  Seeking  to  borrow 
leir  magic,  Toffler  assembles  news- 
aper  and  magazine  clippings,  and 
om  this  collection  of  random  sound 
!  e  composes  the  chant  that  sells  as  a 
jecific  against  despair.  Reduced  to 
|  s  purest  essence,  Toffler's  book  be- 
ames  .1  high-speed,  aluminum  Om, 
I  \e  words  running  together  into  a  sin- 
j  le  syllable  pronounced,  very  quickly 
H  ut  with  a  murmuring  intonation, 
N  microchtpunidimensionalmodular- 
I  dhocraticdecisionalenvironment- 
omputerprogramcreditcardspace- 
!  nuttletlextimecognitariatrobotics- 

iversitypositivefeedbackloop. " 
1   Being  made  of  wishes,  Toffler's 


I  lagic  contains  as  little  intrinsic  inter- 
st  as  the  teeth  and  bones  found  in  the 
!  ottom  of  a  shaman's  leather  bag.  But 

I hat,  unhappily,  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
bffler  enjoys  the  patronage  of  gov- 
j  rnments,  astonishes  the  ranks  of 
!  managers  gathered  at  business  con- 
j  entions,  sells  millions  of  books  to  the 
j  'aperback  trade.  His  success  demon- 
I  trates  the  truth  of  Newton's  third 
I  aw,  which  posits  for  every  action  an 
j  qual  and  opposite  reaction.  In  an  age 
I  »f  anxiety,  the  forces  bearing  forward 
!  nto  the  unknown  future  sponsor 
I  ountervailing  forces  beating  back- 
j  vard  into  the  familiar  past.  The  more 
:omplex  and  civilized  the  advance, 
he  more  simple-minded  and  barba- 
ous  the  retreat. 

1  No  businessman  these  days  dares  to 
:mbark  upon  the  journey  of  incorpo- 
ration without  first  acquiring  a  com- 
puter so  huge  and  so  omniscient  as  to 
itrike  terror  into  the  software  of  its  en- 
;mies.  The  pornographers  in  Times 
square  set  up  massage  parlors  behind 
ieon  signs  that  promise  "Compusex" 
}r  "Erotics  Ltd."  The  magazines  glit- 
ter with  advertisements  for  copying 
machines  that  seem  better  looking 
and  a  good  deal  more  competent  than 
the  people  who  serve  them  with  sacri- 
ficial gifts  of  paper. 

On  Broadway  the  successful  musi- 
cals depend  on  brightly  polished 
dance  numbers  remarkable  for  their 
inanity  and  for  what  Arlene  Croce 
called  their  "pitiless  energy."  The  in- 
terest centers  on  the  complexity  of  the 
lights  and  the  speed  of  the  set 
changes.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
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Economic  Snake  Oil 


It  was  Humpty  Dumpty  who  said, 
"When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what 
I  choose  it  to  mean— neither  more  nor 
less."  Not  only  Humpty  Dumpty  claims 
this  prerogative.  A  lot  of  people  do, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  industrial 
policy.  It  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  It's  a  controversial  subject. 
And  the  controversy  centers  on  the  kind 
of  presence  and  control  the  federal 
government  should  have  in  the  economy. 

Make  no  mistake.  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  create  an  environment 
conducive  to  industrial  and  economic 
growth.  That's  why  government  helped 
finance  the  nation's  railroads  in  the  last 
century  and  its  highways  in  this  one. 

Encouraging  domestic  discovery  and 
production  of  raw  materials,  stimulating 
quality  education,  supporting  generic 
research  and  development,  encouraging 
capital  formation,  promoting  exports— 
these  are  some  examples  of  legitimate 
government  functions  which  work  to 
enhance  America's  competitive  position 
in  world  markets. 

All  these  actions  are  done  with  no 
particular  industry  in  mind.  From  time 
to  time  the  government  does  intervene 
to  prevent  certain  mergers  or  to  aid  a 
distressed  sector  of  the  economy.  But 
this  is  always  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  government  does  not— as  a  matter 
of  policy— favor  one  industry  over 
another. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
is  precisely  what  it  should  do.  They 
want  the  government  to  make  decisions 


about  the  size  and  shape  of  particular 
industries  and  the  direction  investments 
should  take.  They  want  the  kind  of 
industrial  policy,  in  other  words,  that 
picks  winners  and  losers.  In  effect,  the 
government  would  decide  who  lives— 
and  who  dies.  Business  decisions  now 
influenced  by  the  forces  of  the  competi- 
tive marketplace  would  be  shaped  as 
never  before  in  the  political  arena. 

This  kind  of  industrial  policy  is 
misguided  policy. 

By  giving  special  assistance  to  favored 
industries,  industrial  policy  would  hurt 
other  industries.  It  would  produce  trade 
policies  that  are  protectionist,  and 
economic  policies  that  reward  inef- 
ficiencies and  shelter  selected  industries 
from  legitimate  competition.  The  indus- 
tries with  the  greatest  political  clout 
would  get  the  greatest  aid.  So  it  is  a 
policy  that  would  pander  to  special 
interests.  And  it  would  require  a  degree 
of  federal  government  control  over  the 
economy  that  the  American  people  have 
accepted  only  in  wartime. 

Its  proponents  believe  industrial 
policy  is  some  kind  of  magical  elixir 
that  will  rejuvenate  our  economy.  In 
reality,  it's  more  like  snake  oil  that 
peddlers  sell  from  the  back  of  their 
medicine  wagons.  And  if  you  read  the 
contents  of  the  label  carefully,  you'll 
find  it  contains  a  healthy  dose  of 
economic  inefficiency  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  pork  barrel  politics- 
all  neatly  packaged  in  a  straitjacket  of 
government  control. 
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ipular  movies  (cf.  Flashdance  or  The 
ight  Stuff),  as  well  as  of  the  television 
•rials  in  which  the  protagonist  turns 
it  to  be  an  automobile,  a  robot,  or  a 
lecial  effect.  Hardly  anybody  know  s 
ow  to  develop  human  character  or 
'  aistruct  a  plausible  narrative.  The 
jman  actors  invariably  make  a  mess 
;  things,  and  were  it  not  for  the  good- 
I  ess  of  a  machine,  the  poor  saps  never 
I  ould  win  safely  through  to  the  IBM 
i  immercial. 

I  Probably  it  is  in  the  hospitals  and 
I  ie  building  of  weapons  that  the 
eneration  of  high  tech  results  in  the 
I  lost  obvious  forms  of  dehumaniza- 
on.  Too  often  the  medical  techni- 
lans  offer  the  first  claim  on  their 
,-mpathies  to  the  whims  of  their 
'  quipment.  They  bring  patients  to  the 
I  itensive  care  units  in  much  the  same 
j  ray  that  Aztecs  brought  maiden  girls 
I )  the  sacrificial  altars.  The  nuclear 
i  rategists  concede  that  their  weapons 
I  o  longer  have  a  practical  military 
!  se.  The  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
estruction,  which  has  governed 
vmerican  missile  theory  for  twenty 
ears,  assumes  that  the  weapons  have 
ecome  so  frightful  that  nobody 
/ould  send  them  against  a  strategic  or 
actical  objective.  Like  the  bones  of 
it.  Theodosia,  the  arsenal  of  defer- 
ence stands  as  both  symbol  and  em- 
•odiment  of  absolute  power.  What 
/as   human  becomes  divine.  The 
'entagon  spends  a  great  deal  of  its 
ooney  buying  high-tech  weapons  so 
ielicate  and  fundamentally  useless  as 
o  acquire  the  beauty  of  religious 
culpture. 

So  pervasive  is  the  superstition  that 
Mte  failures  of  the  new  technologies 
xcite  little  criticism  among  the  faith- 
j1.  Explaining  the  death  of  241 
Americans  in  Beirut  last  October,  a 
/riter  on  terrorism  at  the  Rand  Cor- 
'oration  said  that  the  military  com- 
nand  had  made  the  mistake  of  send- 
ng  "just  an  off-the-shelf  unit"  to  do 
he  work  properly  left  to  a  more  spe- 
ialized  force  component.  As  quoted 
n  the  newspapers,  the  gentleman 
night  as  easily  have  been  talking 
ibout  items  on  sale  in  a  sex  shop  or  an 
:lectronics  store. 

Only  the  impious  make  blasphe- 
nous  remarks  about  the  systems  that 
ion't  work,  the  computer  systems  ut- 
:erly  devoid  of  meaning.  It  is  the  tech- 


nique that  counts — the  seventy-four 
modes  and  the  speed  ot  transmission, 
the  camera  angle  and  the  high  gloss 
on  the  metal. 

The  obsession  with  technique 
arouses  the  dream  of  power.  Sensitive 
to  the  desperate  wish  for  demigods 
among  the  consumers  of  ready-made 
myths,  the  producers  of  The  Right  Stuff 
supply  an  ode  i  power  in  its  romantic 
and  Promethean  form — as  a  pillar  of 
tire  on  which  it  just  might  be  possible 
to  climb  out  of  the  well  of  death.  It  is  a 
very  noisy  movie.  Accompanied  by 
loud  explosions  in  stereophonic 
sound,  rockets  of  various  caliber  rise 
ceremoniously  from  the  earth  in  cir- 
cles of  flame.  By  the  end  of  the  movie 
the  producers  have  managed  to  forge 
the  persona  of  the  American  hero  in- 
to an  aluminum  object  impervious 
to  re-entry  speeds  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Toffler  achieves  an  analogous  pur- 
pose with  intimations  of  a  new  social 
order.  He  tells  his  readers  that  soon 
they  will  belong  to  "the  cognitariat," 
that  they  will  have  tiny  but  important 
parts  to  play  in  the  retooling  of  the 
world's  economic  machinery,  that 
they  will  discover  "job  enrichment" 
and  be  admitted,  as  shiny  as  new  push 
buttons,  into  the  sacred  grove  of  "the 
decisional  environment." 

He  doesn't  describe  this  new  order 
very  clearly;  if  he  made  the  mistake  of 
writing  in  English,  the  great,  good 
place  somewhere  south  of  San  Jose 
might  be  confused  with  a  communist 
work  camp  in  the  Siberian  snow. 
Somehow  the  new  order  resembles 
the  hierarchical  society  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  highest  tiers  of 
power  the  brain  people — the  priests 
of  the  new  technology — will  make  all 
the  necessary  decisions.  This  they  will 
do  selflessly,  of  course,  not  because 
they  covet  the  trivial  privileges  of  of- 
fice but  because,  by  virtue  of  their  ed- 
ucation and  intelligence,  they  belong 
to  the  company  of  the  elect.  Else- 
where in  the  society,  arranged  in  de- 
scending levels  of  knowledge,  people 
of  lesser  value  and  attainment  will  go 
freely  about  their  innocent  and  crea- 
tive ways — tossing  salad,  playing  vol- 
leyball, singing  folk  songs;  they  too 
will  be  happy,  because  they  will  have 
learned  to  leave  the  troubling  exercise 
of  power  to  the  bones  of  a  saint. 
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Matching  Service 

MORE  THAN  2,000  PATTERNS  IN  STOCK 

Up  to  40-75%  off  suggested  retail  prices 

We  have  hundreds  of  sterling  and  silverplate 
patterns  in  our  vaults  — aetive,  inaetive,  ob- 
solete. Mam  cannot  be  bought  in  retail 
stores  at  any  price.  Get  just  the  silver  you 
want  and  save  up  to  40-75%  on  every  piece. 

EASY  TO  ORDER -DO  IT  NOW! 
Just  tell  us  the  pattern  name  and  manufac- 
turer. If  you  aren"t  sure  of  the  names,  ask 
for  our  free  sterlinu  or  silverplate  catalogue 
of  patterns.  We  will  send  you  a  list  of  pieces 
in  stock  in  your  pattern  "and  the  price  for 
each.  We  will  put  your  name  in  our  Silver 
Register  and  notify  you  when  we  have  addi- 
tional pieces  you  might  want. 

rWALTER~DRAKi  s1lVER~EXCHANGE  ~~ 

.  52  33  Drake  Building,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80940 

I  Name  

I  Address  

'  City  

I  State  Zip  

•  I  am  interested  in:    □  Buying    □  Selling 
□  Sterling   □  Silverplate 

I  Pattern  Name  

Pattern  Manufacturer  

|  □  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  of  Patterns 


DRESS  FOR  SUCCESS... 
FOR  LESS. 


Send  for  free  catalog 
of  fine  classic  clothing 
at  eye-opening  savings. 

Shop  conveniently  from  our  88-page 
catalog  for  men  and  women  It's  brim- 
ming with  classic  clothing  and  acces- 
sories. Everything  is  priced  far  below 
most  fine  stores,  and  your  satisfaction 
is  unconditionally  guaranteed. 


J°S.  A.  BanK  ciotwers 

Manufacturers  and  Merchants 

109  Market  Place  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

(301)837-8838 

Please  send  free  catalog  to: 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  Zip  

BFX 


Rural  America  is 
Powerful  Country 

Across  the  sweep  of  rural  America  today,  the  coun- 
tryside hums  with  activity. 

It's  a  diverse  and  changing  land.  Supplier  of  food  and 
raw  materials  for  a  nation  .  .  .  room  for  expansion  of 
commerce  and  industry  .  .  .  new  horizons  for  crowd- 
weary  people. 

It's  our  home.  We  grew  up  with  its  traditions  and 
challenges. 

We  were  busy  turning  on  the  lights  across  the 
countryside  while  most  were  calling  it  the  "impos- 
sible dream."  We  knew  even  then  we  were  taking  on 
a  commitment  to  the  future  —  to  provide  adequate, 
dependable  power  to  keep  pace  with  changing  needs. 

Today,  we  own  and  maintain  nearly  half  the  nation's 
power  lines  to  serve  more  than  25  million  people  in  46 
states.  In  1982  alone  we  hooked  up  more  than  390,000 
meters  .  .  .  energized  nearly  27,000  new  miles  of  line 
.  .  .  made  countless  system  improvements  to  serve  our 
consumer-owners. 

We  know  first-hand  the  challenges  of  today's  rural 
America.  We're  at  the  center  of  activity  in  literally 
ousands  of  communities,  providing  reliable  electric 
service,  using  our  skill  and  know-how  to  keep  things 
moving. 

We  have  a  big  job  ...  we  work  for  a  big  and  powerful 
country. 
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Total  hours  of  television  watched  in  American  households  in  1983  •  213,000,000,000 
Students  who  scored  "double  800s"  on  the  SATs  in  1982-83  I  4 
Wars  in  1983  :  41 
Percentage  increase  in  sales  of  G.I.  Joe  toys  from  1982  to  1983  I  89 
Nations  where  Dalits  appears  on  television  •  91 
Silicone  breast  implants  performed  in  the  United  States  in  1983  2  100,000 
Dollars  spent  by  Americans  on  hospital  care  in  1982  I  $135,500,000,000  (see  page  89) 
Portion  of  the  U.S.  land  mass  owned  by  the  federal  government  S  1/3 
Portion  off-limits  to  Soviet  officials  •  1/5  (see  page  28) 
Strategic  minerals  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  •  6 
Vice  versa  •  3 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War  in  1983  dollars  (billions)  :  $36.9 
Of  the  Vietnam  War  I  $430.2 
False  warnings  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  in  the  past  five  years  S  2 
Astrologers  in  the  United  States  I  10,000 
Astronomers  •  2,500 

Percentage  of  U.S.  patents  granted  in  1982  that  are  held  by  independent  inventors  •  23 
By  corporations  •  75 
By  foreigners  •  41 

Books  published  in  East  Germany  in  honor  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth  I  150 
In  West  Germany  •  50 

Foreigners  apprehended  for  illegally  crossing  the  U.S.  border  in  fiscal  1982  •  970,246  (see  page  47 ) 
Average  price  of  a  gram  of  cocaine  in  Los  Angeles  I  $125 
The  District  of  Columbia's  rank  (with  states)  in  per  capita  alcohol  consumption  •  1 
Officially  declared  candidates  for  the  1984  presidential  election  •  136 
Acts  of  terrorism  in  the  United  States  in  1983  I  30 
Men  under  arms,  worldwide  •  25,000,000 
Percentage  change  in  NATO  manpower  from  1971  to  1980  5  -  19 
Warsaw  Pact  I  +  9 
Number  of  women  who  participated  in  the  Grenada  invasion  5  110 
Number  injured  I  0 
Movie  theaters  in  the  United  States  •  16,901 
In  the  Soviet  Union  :  144,100 
Copies  of  Playboy  or  Penthouse  purchased  per  thousand  people  in  Des  Moines  •  86 
In  New  York  City  I  28 
Valentine's  Day  cards  purchased  by  Americans  in  1982  :  1,000,000,000 
Cut  roses  (dozens)  I  13,000,000 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  heaven  exists  •  77 
Percentage  who  expect  to  enter  therein  •  66 
Percentage  who  think  the  afterlife  will  be  boring  I  5 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  from  public  documents  and  private  sources  as  of  January  1984- 
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NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

Is  America  being  left  behind? 


"In  Europe,  it's  still  full  speed 
ahead  for  nuclear  power" 

New  York  Times,  December  4,  1983 
"Japan  pursuing  aggressive 
nuclear  energy  program" 

Business  Week,  September  19,  1983 
"Britain,  China  sign  agreement 
for  Chinese  nuclear  power  plant" 

Wall  Street  Journal,  December  8,  1983 


News  stories  like  these  raise  ques- 
tions about  what,  if  anything,  Amer- 
ica stands  to  lose  if  we  fall  behind  in 
nuclear  energy  development. 

Eighty-four  nuclear  power  plants 
are  now  licensed  to  operate  across 
the  U.S.,  and  fifty  more  are  being 
built.  But  since  1978,  no  future 
nuclear  plants  have  been  planned  in 
this  country.  During  the  same  period, 
at  least  40  such  plants  have  been 
ordered  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Nuclear  electricity  is  growing 
worldwide 

There  are  now  close  to  300  nuclear 
power  plants  pro*  lucing  electricity  in 
25  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Japan,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  are  among  the  many  nations 
committed  to  nuclear  electricity  as  an 
economic,  safe  alternative  to  oil-fired 
and  coal-fired  power — despite  re- 
duced rates  of  growth  in  energy 
consumption. 

In  Japan,  eight  new  nuclear  plants 
are  due  to  start  producing  electricity 
over  the  next  three  years.  Japanese 
companies  are  designing  their  own 
advanced  reactors  and  making  it 


possible  to  gain  the  edge  in  nuclear 
energy  technology. 

Soon,  over  50  percent  of  France's 
electricity  will  be  nuclear-generated. 
It  takes  only  six  years  or  so  to  get  a 
nuclear  plant  built  there,  which  is 
half  the  average  time  needed  to  build 
one  in  the  U.S. 

A  secure  America  needs  a 
balanced  mix  of  energy  sources 

Our  country  has  a  lot  more  oil,  natural 


NUCLEAR  SHARE  OF 
ELECTRICITY  GENERATED 
BY  COUNTRY,  1982 


In  many  countries  throughout  the  world, 
nuclear  power  is  now  supplying  a  substantial 
share  of  the  electricity  that  people  consume. 


gas,  and  coal  than  either  France  r 
Japan.  But  oil  supplies  are  uncertir 
Natural  gas  is  more  valuable  for  dtaej 
uses  than  for  burning  in  power  i 
plants.  And  coal,  though  essenti;; 
can  t  be  expected  to  do  the  job  aline 
What  is  best  for  the  practical  gae 
ation  of  large  amounts  of  electriqy' 
The  National  Academy  of  Science 
has  stated  that  "Coal  and  nucl<tr 
power  are  the  only  economic  alnra 
tives  for  large-scale  application  info 
remainder  of  this  century." 

The  cost  of  not  pushing  ah<ac 

Through  the  growing  use  of  nuclw 
electricity,  countries  all  over  th 
world  are  reducing  their  dependdcf 
on  oil  and  strengthening  their  posioc 
in  increasingly  competitive  woil 
markets.  They  realize  that  a  healtf 
national  economy  needs  a  health 
supply  of  energy. 

Will  we  have  to  play  a  costly  gaoe 
of  catch-up  in  the  competition  ahud 
America  runs  the  risk  of  doing  ji| 
that — if  we  ignore  the  growing  inff 
national  reliance  on  nuclear  enerj', 
and  the  reasons  behind  that  growl. 

Free  booklet  tells  more 

For  a  free  booklet  that  covers  nuca 
electricity  in  more  detail,  write  tch 
U.S.  Committee  for  Energy  Awarerss 
P.O.  Box  37012  (  55  ),Washingtoi 
D  C.  20013. 

Information  about  energ; 
America  can  count  on  tod;/ 

l  S  COMMITTEE  FOR  ENERGY  AWAREn 
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[Speech] 

NURTURING 
TERRORISM 


From  a  keynote  address  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  senator  from  New  York,  at  a  conference  on 
terrorism  held  in  New  York  City  on  December  13. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York's  Institute  for  Studies  in  Interna' 
tional  Terrorism,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

i  offer  as  my  thesis  today  the  threefold  proposi- 
tion that  much  of  the  current  disorientation  in 
American  foreign  policy  derives  from  our  having 
abandoned,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  con- 
cept that  international  relations  can  and  should 
be  governed  by  a  regime  of  public  international 
law.  Further,  that  this  ideal  has  not  yet  been 
succeeded  by  any  other  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  notion  as  to  the  kind  of  world 
we  do  seek.  And  finally,  that  among  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disappearance  of  law  as  a  guiding 
principle  in  American  foreign  policy  has  been 
the  steady  elevation  of  the  role  of  terrorism,  to 
the  point  where  it  is  now  a  common  instrument 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  a  number  of  nondemo- 
cratic  governments. 

At  a  recent  gathering  at  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  in  Washington,  one  speaker  cited 
international  law  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  desirability  of  a  policy.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
replied  that  among  the  shortcomings  of  interna- 
tional law  as  a  useful  framework  for  thinking 
about  foreign  policy  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
provide  us  with  an  answer  to  international  law- 
lessness, such  as  terrorism.  What  Dr.  Brzezinski 
seemed  to  be  saying  was  that,  in  a  world  where 
terrorism  is  a  growing  problem,  international 
law  is  increasingly  irrelevant. 

What  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  is  whether 
the  reverse  might,  in  fact,  be  true:  whether,  in  a 
world  where  international  law  is  increasingly 
thought  to  be  irrelevant — or  at  least  is  so  treated 


by  those  who  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy — ter- 
rorism will  flourish. 

Could  it  be  that  the  inattentiveness  of  the 
West,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  to 
considerations  of  law  has  contributed  to  an  in- 
ternational political  climate  that  allows  other 
states  to  believe  that  we  will  not  hold  them  ac- 
countable to  standards  of  civilized  and  peaceable 
behavior,  such  as  might  be  embodied  in  a  tradi- 
tion of  international  law?  Consider  the 
consequences  of  this  for  the  United  States. 

The  idea  that  a  world  ruled  by  law  would  be  an 
ideal  one — certainly  a  peaceful  one — is  almost 
as  old  as  the  idea  of  law  itself.  But  it  was  only  in 
the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it 
came  to  be  seen  as  a  practical  vision  and  a  rea- 
sonable choice  that  governments  might  make  in 
determining  their  behavior.  It  was  part  of  the 
prevailing  optimism  of  the  time. 

There  was  terrorism  then,  to  be  sure.  In  many 
ways  the  series  of  assassinations  of  public  figures 
and  bombings  of  citizens  in  cafes  that  spread 
through  Europe  and  North  America  in  the  years 
before  World  War  I — the  first  modern  wave  of 
terrorism — was  more  alarming  than  anything  we 
face  today.  But  governments  of  that  time  had  no 
reason  to  consider  the  problem  to  be  anything 
other  than  a  matter  of  law  enforcement:  find  the 
murderers  and  prosecute  them.  (I  promptly  grant 
that  the  question  is  much  complicated  by  state- 
sponsored  terrorism.  The  government  of  North 
Korea  recently  undertook  to  blow  up  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea.  The  international  com- 
munity has  developed  almost  no  effective  means 
of  coping  with  such  acts.  Yet  this  does  not  mean 
we  cannot;  still  less  that  we  should  not.) 

The  optimism  that  prevailed  early  in  this  cen- 
tury was  part  of  that  era's  broad  confidence  in 
the  continuing  expansion  of  freedom  through 
democracy  and  law,  a  confidence  epitomized  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  No  man,  before  or  since,  so 
engaged  the  passions  and  the  hopes  of  all  man- 
kind as  Wilson  did  in  the  months  after  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Wilson's  ideals  of  normative  world 
order  were  embodied  in  the  League  of  Na- 
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tions.  And  though  the  United  States  did  not  join 
it,  we  did  not  abandon  the  proposition  that  law 
ought  to  be  central  to  the  conduct  of  states. 

It  fell  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  achieve 
Wilson's  objective,  by  establishing  the  United 
Nations.  The  U.N.  represented  a  more  experi- 
enced and  perhaps  more  practical  Wilsonianism, 
its  ideals  somehow  vindicated  by  the  devastation 
of  World  War  II,  which  was  seen  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  the  democracies 
to  insist  upon  and  defend  those  ideals. 

How  very  long  ago  that  all  seems.  We  no 
longer  believe  that  democracy  is  the  way  of  the 
future;  nor  do  we  believe  that  international  law 
provides  a  guide  to  policy  making. 

Yet  though  we  no  longer  believe  in  what  we 
once  did,  we  have  not  replaced  it  with  anything. 
It  is  the  resulting  aimlessness  and  normlessness 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
source  of  so  many  of  our  immediate  problems. 

For  example,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  President  Carter  spoke  of 
his  personal  disillusionment  with  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  In  fairness,  Mr.  Carter  did  try  to  do 
something;  he  proposed  a  grain  embargo.  But  his 
reaction  was  based  on  his  shock  at  having  been 
lied  to  by  a  man  he  had  embraced  when  last  they 
had  met.  That  the  Soviets  had  violated  interna- 
tional law  was  not  the  ground  on  which  we 
acted.  Our  response  was,  at  an  important  level,  a 
norm  less  one. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  have  followed  a 
similar  pattern  last  September  when  the  Soviets 
shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  Ronald 
Reagan  said  this  was  "a  terrorist  act"  about 
which  the  Soviet  government  had  "flagrantly" 
lied.  His  language  grew  harsher  still — yet  the 
President  did  nothing.  William  Safire  noted  at 
the  time  that  Reagan  had  "sounded  off  more 
fiercely  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  has  acted 
more  pusillanimously  than  Jimmy  Carter." 
Why?  Because  the  President  did  not  know  how 
to  respond.  Indeed,  on  September  9  the  Presi- 
dent replied  to  critics  such  as  Safire  by  asking 
plaintively,  "Short  of  going  to  war,  what  would 
they  have  us  do?" 

Reagan's  question  points  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  idea  of  law  as  an  alternative;  that  in  be- 
tween doing  nothing  and  going  to  war  there  are 
no  intermediate  sanctions.  So,  we  did  nothing. 

Not  long  afterward,  as  if  to  confirm  that  con- 
siderations of  realpolitik  are  as  paramount  in 
ngton  as  in  Moscow,  the  President  turned 
his  ittention  to  Central  America.  Commenting 
on  tivities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 

Agenc,  rhere,  he  said:  "I  do  believe  in  the  right 
of  a  country,  when  it  believes  that  its  interests 
are  best  sen  ed,  ft)  practice  covert  activity  .  .  ." 

Now  this  is  a  wholly  normless  statement.  It 
could  as  easily  be  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 


a  right  to  shoot  down  civilian  airliners  if  "it  be- 
lieves that  its  interests  are  best  served."  The 
President  said  precisely  what  the  Soviets  believe. 

I  don't  think  the  President  recognizes  the  trap 
we  have  fallen  into.  A  country  has  the  right  to 
do  what  it  has  the  right  to  do — not  what  it 
thinks  serves  its  interests.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  Hobbesian  state  of  the  war  of  all 
against  all  and  a  state  of  law. 

In  February  1982,  less  than  six  weeks  after  a 
Baghdad-based  terrorist  group  set  off  a  bomb  in  a 
West  Berlin  restaurant,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  removing  Iraq  from  the  offi- 
cial list  of  nations  that  support  international  ter- 
rorism. (The  Export  Administration  Act 
imposes  export  controls  on  countries  that  sup- 
port or  participate  in  acts  of  terrorism.) 

Not  only  does  Iraq  provide  sanctuary  to  nu- 
merous terrorist  bands,  but  its  diplomats,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  have  been  killed  or  injured 
while  making  or  delivering  explosives  abroad. 
Yet,  rapprochement  with  Iraq  having  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  for  reasons  of  Persian 
Gulf  realpolittk,  legal  sanctions  against  terrorism 
were  abandoned.  The  United  States  thus  dem- 
onstrated that — even  in  an  era  in  which  terror 
has  emerged  as  a  routine  tool  of  antidemocratic 
forces  and  governments — our  opposition  to  ter- 
rorism is  not  based  on  principle  or  rooted  in  law. 
We  can  overlook  it. 

We  are  committing  ourselves  to  the  world  de- 
scribed in  those  wonderful  lines  trom 
Wordsworth,  in  "Rob  Roy's  Grave": 

The  good  old  rule 
The  Simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Having  no  sense  of  norms,  or  ot  law,  we  do  not 
object  to  lawlessness  as  such.  So  we  find  our- 
selves disoriented,  apparently  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  confront  the  lawlessness  of  terrorism  as 
lawlessness.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  view  terror- 
ism simply  as  being  politically  undesirable  in  cer- 
tain contexts,  and  overlook  it  in  certain  other 
contexts,  then  we  have  told  the  world  that  we  do 
not  find  it  fundamentally  unacceptable. 

The  costs  to  Americans  shall  in  the  end  be 
measured  not  in  the  size  of  explosions,  such  as 
that  detonated  in  the  Capitol  building  on  No- 
vember 7.  Had  the  timing  been  different,  two 
dozen  senators  could  have  been  killed;  but  sena- 
tors can  be  replaced.  No,  the  costs  are  to  be 
measured  in  the  concrete  barricades  that  have 
been  constructed  around  government  buildings 
throughout  Washington,  and  in  the  diminished 
access  Americans  will  thereafter  have  to  their 
own  govet nment.  A  government,  1  suggest,  that 
has  not  paid  adequate  attention  to  the  role  of  law 
in  world  affairs. 
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WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Ke:  Security  — From  Administrative  Directive 
P-732,  issued  September  26,  1983,  by  Robert  A. 
Knisely,  deputy  chairman  for  management  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

PURPOSE:  This  Directive  outlines  the  Person- 
nel Security  Program  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

POLICY:  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
employs  and  retains  in  employment  only  those 
persons  whose  employment  is  found  to  he  clearly 
consistent  with  national  security  interests. 

SECURITY  STANDARDS:  Information  re- 
garding an  applicant  for  employment  or  any  em- 
ployee which  may  preclude  a  finding  that  his  or 
her  employment  or  retention  in  employment  is 
clearly  consistent  with  national  security  interests 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

□  Establishing  or  continuing  a  sympathetic 
association  with  a  saboteur,  spy,  traitor,  sedi- 
tionist,  anarchist,  or  revolutionist,  or  with  an 
espionage  or  other  secret  agent  or  representative 
of  a  foreign  nation  whose  interests  may  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  person  who  advocates  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 


United  States  or  the  alteration  of  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  unconstitu- 
tional means; 

□  Any  criminal,  infamous,  dishonest,  im- 
moral, or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct;  habit- 
ual use  of  intoxicants  to  excess,  or  drug  addic- 
tion; or  sexual  perversion; 

□  Refusal  by  the  individual  upon  the  ground 
of  constitutional  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, to  testify  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee regarding  charges  of  his  or  her  alleged  disloy- 
alty or  other  misconduct. 


Re:  TryStS— From  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, September-October  1983.  In  her  article 
"Managers  and  Lovers,"  Eliza  G.C.  Collins,  an 
editor  at  the  Review,  discusses  a  phenomenon  of  the 
modern  corporation:  love  affairs  between  high-level 
executives.  Collins  concludes  that  "love  between 
managers  is  dangerous  because  it  challenges — and 
can  break  down — the  organizational  structure.  "  In 
these  excerpts,  she  explains  why,  and  offers  some 
guidelines  to  the  executive  faced  with  an  affair  be- 
tween subordinates. 

T 

A  he  degree  of  organizational  anxiety  [created 
by  a  love  affair  between  managers]  is  determined 
by  a  number  of  variables.  Whether  the  male  ex- 
ecutive's leadership  style  is  such  that  he  has 
close,  warm  relationships  with  subordinates  and 
peers  or  is  coolly  distant,  his  co-workers  are 
likely  to  be  made  quite  anxious  by  such  an  affair. 
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If  they  fancy  themselves  as  proteges,  they  will  see 
any  redirection  of  the  executive's  affection — to 
a  woman  or  to  anyone  else — as  a  loss.  If  they  feel 
removed  from  the  executive,  they  will  see  any- 
one getting  close  as  an  extra  threat.  They  will  he 
jealous  and  angry  and  feel  abandoned. 

Outsiders  also  fear  that  the  formal  and  infor- 
mal communication  networks  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  crossed  by  pillow  talk.  If  the  male 
executive  has  a  higher  position  than  the  female, 
his  immediate  subordinates  as  well  as  her  peers 
may  fear  that  their  own  confidences  have  been 
broken.  The  subordinates  begin  to  fantasize: 
"Does  she  know  something  about  me?"  "Is  she 
smirking?"  "How  does  the  boss  see  me?"  "I've  got 
to  be  careful  with  her;  whatever  I  say  might  get 
back  to  him." 

Another  source  of  subordinates'  anxiety  is  the 
possibility  that  the  male  executive  will  lose 
power  and  the  ability  to  exert  influence  on  their 
behalf.  To  many,  love  flies  in  the  face  of  power, 
and  power  may  lose.  We  want  our  leaders  to  be 
pleasant  but  also  tough  when  they  have  to  be. 
We  fear  that  a  manager  who  loves  a  person  we 
consider  taboo  has  lost  his  or  her  judgment  and 
may  stop  exercising  authority. 

Because  the  lovers  are  blind  and  others  around 
them  are  anxious,  resolution  of  the  conflict  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  top  manager  to  whom  both 
executives  ultimately  report.  Here  are  some 
guidelines  that  may  help: 

1 .  Treat  the  relationship  as  a  conflict  of  interest. 
In  talking  to  couples,  managers  must  stress  that 
they  are  going  to  deal  with  the  romance  as  they 
would  any  business  problem — as  equitably  as 
possible. 

The  top  manager  should  not  attack  the  love 
relationship.  Ultimately,  both  the  corporation 
and  the  people  involved  will  survive,  but  the 
relationship  may  not.  Because  of  its  fragility  and 
because  both  executives  will  fight  to  protect  it, 
the  boss  must  not  denigrate  it. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  top  managers  to  be  sup- 
portive. They  may  feel  that  the  affair  is  immoral, 
especially  if  one  or  both  of  the  partners  is  mar- 
ried. Bosses  may  judge  people  against  their  own 
interpretations  of  God's  law. 

Even  for  the  boss  whose  principles  are  of- 
fended, it  is  more  humane  to  deal  compassion- 
ately with  the  tendency  to  "sin"  than  to  judge 
harshly.  All  of  us  have  principles  we  hold  dear. 
But  to  act  on  them  in  a  business  situation  may  be 
unwise. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  manager  may 
simply  be  unable  to  imagine  the  experience.  The 
top  manager  in  one  company  admitted  that  he 
couldn't  "catch"  the  feelings,  couldn't  remem- 
ber the  innocence,  the  luminosity,  the  clear  re- 
structuring of  what  was  important  in  life.  After 
talking  with  the  couple  and  suspending  his  own 


belief  system,  however,  he  was  able  to  see  that 
perhaps  the  liaison  was  not  silly  and  that  the 
couple  was  enjoying  one  of  life's  great  experi- 
ences. 

2.  Persuade  the  couple  that  either  the  person  least 
essential  to  the  company  or  both  have  to  go.  Coming 
to  the  recognition  that  someone  must  go  is  pain- 
ful but,  I  regret  to  say,  inevitable. 

In  cases  of  two  equals,  one  must  leave,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  should  be  the  less  effective 
person  from  a  business  point  of  view.  If  both 
really  are  equal,  the  woman  should  stay  and  the 
man  go,  because  although  it  might  not  be  sexist 
to  let  the  woman  go,  it  might  appear  that  way. 
When  the  status  is  unequal,  however,  the  lower- 
ranking  person  must  leave.  Taking  this  stand  is 
difficult  and  often  heattbreaking.  But  bosses 
must  not  be  swayed  by  emotion. 

No  matter  how  much  everyone  understands 
the  beauty  of  a  love  relationship,  it  can't  survive 
if  the  less  valuable  person  stays.  If  the  couple 
chooses  to  stay  and  live  through  the  conse- 
quences and  doesn't  have  the  power  to  change 
the  organizational  structure,  I  can  predict  how 
the  relationship  will  end.  It  will  come  under 
more  stress;  she  (assuming  the  lower-ranked 
lover  is  a  woman)  will  start  seeing  the  organiza- 
tion as  the  enemy;  he  will  resent  how  others  in 
the  organization  are  treating  her;  he  will  start  to 
resent  her  for  attacking  people  he  cares  about.  If 
the  affair  ends,  others  in  the  organization  will 
move  in  for  the  kill.  She  will  be  cut  out  of  power 
and  may  end  up  a  skeleton  in  the  organizational 
closet. 

If  the  male  executive  insists  on  going,  the  fe- 
male may  become  an  outcast.  Most  likely  she'll 
lose  much  of  her  influence.  Her  superiors  will 
blame  her  for  the  loss  of  an  executive  they  see  as 
more  valuable.  Very  often,  if  the  higher-status 
person  leaves,  the  lower  will  soon  go  as  well. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  for  the  business's  pur- 
pose, the  most  valuable  person  ought  to  stay;  and 
in  today's  organization,  considering  seniority 
and  time  as  investments,  that  person  is  probably 
the  man. 

3.  Help  the  ousted  executive  find  a  new  and  per- 
haps better  job.  The  top  manager  must  help  the 
person  asked  to  leave  because  of  a  romance.  Any 
boss  should  want  to  resolve  a  conflict  of  interest 
to  everyone's  advantage.  Moreover,  the  top 
manager  will  want  to  boost  the  ego  of  the  person 
departing,  especially  if  the  organization  has 
treated  the  couple  as  if  they  had  committed  a 
crime  instead  of  as  valuable  contributors. 

Finally,  the  manager  should  not  ignore  the 
feelings  of  the  executive  who  stays  behind  or  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  and  taken  part  in  the 
decision.  Regardless  of  how  right  they  think  they 
are,  everyone  but  the  most  callous  will,  after  the 
threat  is  removed,  feel  guilty.  To  assuage  those 
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clings,  rhe  top  manager  must  assure  everyone 
;  hat  the  organization  has  done  everything  it  can 
o  make  certain  the  departing  executive  is  not 
rjssed  out  on  the  street. 

Top  managers  have  to  take  the  lead  in  dealing 
,'ith  these  complicated  situations.  Regardless  of 
(OW  clumsy  their  attempts,  it  is  better  to  have 
ried  and  tailed  than  never  to  have  tried  at  all. 


lei  SmileS  — From  The  Managed  Heart: 
Commercialization  of  Human  Feeling,  by  Arlie 
ussell  Hochschild,  published  by  the  University  of 
California  Press.  Hochschild  is  a  professor  of  sociol- 
'  fry  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

the  extremes  of  flight  attendant  and 

I  ill  collector  lie  many  jobs  that  call  for  emo- 
ional  labor.  Jobs  of  this  type  have  three  charac- 
eristics  in  common.  First,  they  require  face-to- 

|  ace  or  voice-to-voice  contact  with  the  public, 
iecond,  they  require  the  worker  to  produce  an 
motional  state  in  another  person — gratitude  or 
ear,  tor  example.  Third,  they  allow  the  em- 

j  iloyer,  through  training  and  supervision,  to  ex- 

'  rcise  a  degree  of  control  over  the  emotional  ac- 

'  ivities  of  employees. 

How  many  workers,  in  all,  have  jobs  that  re- 
|uire  emotional  labor?  A  reasonable  estimate  is 
hat  jobs  involving  emotional  labor  are  held  by 

I  >ver  one  third  of  all  workers  in  the  United 

i  States. 

.   This  means  that  one  third  of  all  workers  expe- 
ience  a  dimension  of  work  that  is  seldom  recog- 
ized,  rarely  honored,  and  almost  never  taken 
ito  account  by  employers  as  a  source  of  on-the- 
}b  stress.  For  these  workers,  emotion  work, 
feeling  rules,"  and  social  exchange  have  been 
;  amoved  from  the  private  domain  and  placed  in  a 
j  ublic  one,  where  they  are  processed,  standard- 
ized, and  subjected  to  hierarchical  control, 
aken  as  a  whole,  these  emotional  laborers  make 
>ossible  a  public  life  in  which  millions  of  people 
laily  have  fairly  trusting  and  pleasant  transac- 
ions  with  total  or  nearly  total  strangers. 
Those  who  perform  emotional  labor  in  the 
!  :ourse  of  giving  service  are  like  those  who  per- 
|  orm  physical  labor  in  the  course  of  making 
i  hings:  both  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  mass  pro- 
luction.  But  when  the  product — the  thing  to  be 
mgineered,  mass-produced,  and  subjected  to 
peedup  and  slowdown — is  a  smile,  a  mood,  a 
eeling,  or  a  relationship,  it  comes  to  belong 
"nore  to  the  organization  and  less  to  the  self.  And 
|  >o  in  the  country  that  most  publicly  celebrates 
:he  individual,  more  people  privately  wonder, 
'  vithout  tracing  the  question  to  its  deepest  social 
root:  What  do  I  really  feel? 


JOBS  CALLING  FOR  EMOTIONAL  LABOR" 

Occupation 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Professional,  technical 

and  kindred 

Lawyers  and  judges 

13  196 

259,264 

272,460 

Librarians 

100, 160 

22,047 

122,207 

Employee  relations 

89,379 

201,498 

290,877 

Registered  nurses 

807,825 

22,444 

830,269 

Therapists 

47,603 

27,631 

75,234 

Dental  hygienists 

14,863 

942 

15,805 

Therapy  assistants 

2,122 

1,093 

3,215 

Religious  workers 

26,125 

227,870 

253,995 

Social  and 

recreation  workers 

156,500 

110,447 

266,947 

Teachers 

2,067,200 

1,165,267 

3,232,467 

educational  counselors 

46,592 

60,191 

106,783 

Public  relations 

19,391 

54,394 

73,785 

Radio  and  television 

announcers 

1,466 

19,885 

21,351 

Physicians,  dentists,  and 

related  personnel 

45,722 

493,215 

538,937 

3,438,144 

2,666,188 

6,104,332 

Managers  and 

administrators 

1,013,843 

5,125,534 

6,139,377 

Sales  workers 

1,999, 794 

3,267,653 

5,267,447 

Clerical  and  kindred 

4,988,448 

863,204 

5,851,652 

Service  workers 

3,598,190 

1,367,280 

4,965,470 

workers 

1,053,092 

39,685 

1,092,777 

Total  jobs  calling 

for  emotional  labor 

16,091,511 

13,329,544 

29,421,055 

Jobs  involving 

substantial  emotional 

labor  as  a  percentage 

of  all  jobs 

55.2% 

27.7% 

38.1% 

'  Of  the  twelve  occupational  groups  used  by  the  U.  S.  Census,  six  contain 
the  majority  of  jobs  that  call  for  emotional  labor.  This  table  show's  the 
number  of  jobs  in  all  six  categories,  with  a  breakdown  of  specific  jobs 
requiring  emotional  labor  in  the  category  of '  'professional,  technical,  and 
kindred"  occupations. 

Women  are  overrepresented  in  jobs  calling  for  emotional  labor:  about 
half  of  all  working  women  hold  such  jobs,  while  about  a  quarter  of  all 
working  men  have  emotional-labor  jobs. 
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[Q&A] 

THE  COMPUTER 
FALLACY 


Joseph  Weizenbaum  is  a  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  computer. 
He  invented  the  famous  Eliza  computer  program, 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  computer  to  converse 
with  humans.  In  this  interview  with  Franz-Olivier 
Giesbert  o/Le  Nouvel  Ohservateur  (December  2, 
J 983),  Weizenbaum  offers  a  dissenting  view  on 
what  he  calls  the  computer  fad. 

NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  Computers  are  arriving 
everywhere — in  offices,  in  schools,  in  the 
home.  Shouldn't  this  delight  you? 
JOSEPH  WEIZENBAUM:  I  am  not  a  computer  sales- 
man. All  I  can  hope  is  that  the  technology  I 
helped  to  develop  be  used  well.  But  it  isn't — far 
from  it. 

NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  What  do  you  have  in 
mind? 

WEIZENBAUM:  The  fad  for  home  and  school  com- 
puters that  is  creating  such  a  furor  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  for 
example.  A  new  human  malady  has  been  in- 
vented, just  as  the  makers  of  patent  medicines  in 
the  past  invented  illnesses  such  as  "tired  blood" 
in  order  to  create  a  market  for  their  products. 
Now  it's  computer  illiteracy.  The  future,  we  are 
told,  will  belong  to  those  familiar  with  the  com- 
puter. What  a  joke  this  would  be  if  only  it  didn't 
victimize  so  many  innocent  bystanders.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  encyclopedia  fad:  "If  you  buy 
one,"  proclaimed  the  salesmen,  "your  child  will 
do  better  in  school  and  succeed  in  life."  And 
parents  complied.  But  the  encyclopedia  was 
rarely  consulted  and  was  soon  retired  to  the 
shelves. 

The  infatuation  with  television,  that  other 
"educational"  instrument,  also  comes  to  mind. 
Thanks  to  TV,  kids  didn't  make  as  much  noise  as 
before.  And  from  that  people  concluded  that  TV 
taught  them  good  behavior. 
NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  But  you  wouldn't  com- 
pare television,  which  renders  the  viewer  pas- 
sive, with  the  computer,  which  develops  creativ- 
ity? 

WEIZENBAUM:  Why  not?  With  television,  a  kid 
will  watch  a  fighter  pilot  shoot  down  a  plane 
piloted  by  another  human  being.  With  video 
ga  the  child  "becomes"  the  fighter  pilot. 
The  fference?  In  both  cases,  the  child  inhabits 
an  al  l  w  orld  in  which  actions  have  no  con- 
sequent L-  in  which  violence  is  truly  mindless. 
Video  games  are,  if  anything,  more  harmful  than 
TV,  because  they  actively  teach  dissociation  be- 


tween what  one  does  and  the  consequences  of 
one's  actions. 

As  for  the  computer  itself,  I  think  it  inhibits 
children's  creativity.  In  most  cases,  the  com- 
puter programs  kids  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  Once  they  have  started  a  program,  the 
computer  may  leave  them  a  few  degrees  of  free- 
dom, to  be  sure,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  tell 
them  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  My  colleague 
Seymour  Papert  claims  that  he  has  a  radically 
different  approach:  with  his  system,  he  says,  the 
children  program  the  computer.  He  made  a  film 
that  was  supposed  to  illustrate  his  thesis.  In  it 
one  sees  children  working  on  Logo  [Papert's  edu- 
cational computer  system]  in  Senegal,  Scotland, 
and  Texas.  As  if  by  chance,  they  all  drew  exactly 
the  same  picture  on  their  computers:  a  flower 
made  out  of  ellipsoids  strung  together.  Strange, 
isn't  it? 

NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  Even  so,  don't  you  think 
that  the  use  of  computers  reinforces  a  child's 
problem-solving  ability? 

WEIZENBAUM:  If  that  were  true,  then  computer 
professionals  would  lead  better  lives  than  the  rest 
of  the  population.  We  know  very  well  that  that 
isn't  the  case. 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  more  evidence 
that  programming  is  good  for  the  mind  than 
Latin  is,  as  is  sometimes  claimed. 
NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  Would  you  deny  that  the 
computer  revolution  will  affect  social  equality? 
WEIZENBAUM:  Graduates  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  are  required  to  pass  a 
swimming  exam.  Assuming  that  MIT  graduates 
are  disproportionately  represented  among  the 
leaders  of  the  American  high-technology  indus- 
try, a  simple-minded  statistician  would  wrongly 
infer  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  between  the 
ability  to  swim  and  managerial  success.  There's  a 
risk  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  with  com- 
puters. Right  now,  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
are  given  liberal  access  to  computers.  People  may 
very  well  attribute  the  success  of  these  children 
to  their  computer  experience.  In  reality,  these 
children  will  have  had  many  other  important 
advantages  right  from  the  start.  If  you  want  to 
reduce  inequality,  the  solution  is  to  give  the  poor 
money,  not  computers. 

NOUVEL  OBSERVATEUR:  Do  you  think,  then,  that 
France  is  making  a  mistake  by  trying  to  put  com- 
puters in  everyone's  hands? 
WEIZENBAUM:  If  that  is  what  France  is  doing, 
then,  yes,  it's  making  a  mistake.  The  temptation 
to  send  in  computers  wherever  there  is  a  problem 
is  great.  There's  hunger  in  the  Third  World.  So 
computerize.  The  schools  are  in  trouble.  So 
bring  in  computers.  The  introduction  of  the 
computer  into  any  problem  area,  be  it  medicine, 
education,  or  whatever,  usually  creates  the  im- 
pression that  grievous  deficiencies  are  being  cor- 
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The  time  of  the  Incas.  Where  the  Andes  touch  the  sky,  they  built  their  lost  city,  Macchu  Picchu.  Stroll  through 
it,  and  relive  their  lives.  In  Peru  there  were  advanced  civilizations  thousands  of  years  ago.  Come  experience 
the  wonder  of  Peru.  If  s  about  time . . . 

The  time  of  Pizarro.  His  conquistadores  sought  fame  and  gold,  and  imposed  the  grandeur  of  Old  Spain  on 
the  Incas.  The  days  of  the  Viceroys  reign  on,  in  grand  palaces,  museums,  parks,  and  cathedrals.  And  by  all 
means  in  the  Peruvians'  warm  and  courteous  welcome. 
The  time  of  the  timeless  Amazon.  They  still  use 


blowguns-which  they'll  teach  you  how  to  use. 
There  are  tribes  who  in  millennia  have  changed  as 
little  as  the  lavish  jungle  flora.  At  Iquitos,  come 
canoe  along  our  timeless  river. 
The  time  of  your  life  is  what  you'll  have  in  Peru,  the 
land  that's  all  about  time.  See  your  travel  agent,  or 
call  toll-free  1-800-431-801 1 .  And  mail  our  coupon 
today. 


To:  Peru  National  Tourist  Office,  P.O.  Box  3177, 
Dept.  B„  Melville,  N.Y.  1 1747.  Please  send  me  bro- 
chures and  information  about  Peru.  haa4 


rected,  that  something  is  being  done.  But  often 
its  principal  effect  is  to  push  problems  even  fur- 
ther into  obscurity — to  avoid  confrontation  with 
the  need  for  fundamentally  critical  thinking. 


[Script] 

POLITICS  AND  WORDS 


From  The  Real  Thing,  by  Tom  Stoppard,  which 
opened  on  Broadway  January  5  to  rave  reviews.  In 
the  scene  below,  Henry,  a  playwright  (played  by 
Jeremy  Irons),  is  arguing  with  his  wife,  Annie 
(played  by  Glenn  Close),  about  a  play  written  by 
Brodie,  a  jailed  antinuclear  activist  whom  she  is 
championing.  Annie  wants  Henry  to  revise  the  play 
in  order  to  help  the  cause. 


ANNIE:  Oh,  Hen  .  .  .  Can't  you  help? 
HENRY:  What  did  you  expect  me  to  do? 
ANNIE:  Well  ...  cut  it  and  shape  it  .  .  . 
HENRY:  Cut  it  and  shape  it.  Henry  of  Mayfair. 

Look — he  can't  write.  I  would  have  to  write  it 

for  him. 
ANNIE:  Well,  write  it  for  him. 
HENRY:  I  can't. 
ANNIE:  Why? 

HENRY:  Because  it's  balls.  Mary's  part  is  the  least 
of  it — it's  merely  ham-fisted.  But  when  he 
gets  into  his  stride,  or  rather  his  lurch,  an- 
nouncing every  stale  revelation  of  the  newly 
enlightened,  like  stout  Cortez  coming  upon 
the  Pacific — war  is  profits,  politicians  are 
puppets,  Parliament  is  a  farce,  justice  is  a 
fraud,  property  is  theft  .  .  .  It's  all  here:  the 
stock  exchange,  the  arms  dealers,  the  press 
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barons .  .  .  You  can't  fool  Brodie — patriotism 
is  propaganda,  religion  is  a  con  trick,  royalty 
is  an  anachronism  .  .  .  Pages  and  pages  of  it. 
It's  like  being  run  over  very  slowly  by  a  travel- 
ing freak  show  of  favorite  simpletons,  the  In- 
dia rubber  pedagogue,  the  midget  intellec- 
tual, the  human  panacea  .  .  . 

ANNIE:  It's  his  view  of  the  world.  Perhaps  from 
where  he's  standing  you'd  see  it  the  same  way. 

HENRY:  Or  perhaps  I'd  realize  where  I'm  stand- 
ing. Or  at  least  that  I'm  standing  somewhere. 
There  is,  I  suppose,  a  world  of  objects  which 
have  a  certain  form,  like  this  coffee  mug.  I 
turn  it,  and  it  has  no  handle.  I  tilt  it,  and  it 
has  no  cavity.  But  there  is  something  real 
here  which  is  always  a  mug  with  a  handle.  I 
suppose.  But  politics,  justice,  patriotism — 
they  aren't  even  like  coffee  mugs.  There's 
nothing  real  there  separate  from  our  percep- 
tion of  them.  So  if  you  try  to  change  them 
as  though  there  were  something  there  to 
change,  you'll  get  frustrated,  and  frustration 
will  finally  make  you  violent.  If  you  know  this 
and  proceed  with  humility,  you  may  perhaps 
alter  people's  perceptions  so  that  they  behave 
a  little  differently  at  that  axis  of  behavior 
where  we  locate  politics  or  justice;  but  if  you 
don't  know  this,  then  you're  acting  on  a  mis- 
take. Prejudice  is  the  expression  of  this  mis- 
take. 

ANNIE:  Or  such  is  your  perception. 
HENRY:  All  right. 

ANNIE:  And  who  wrote  it,  why  he  wrote  it,  where 
he  wrote  it — none  of  these  things  count  with 

you? 

HENRY:  Leave  me  out  of  it.  They  don't  count. 
Maybe  Brodie  got  a  raw  deal,  maybe  he 
didn't.  I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  count.  He's  a 
lout  with  language.  I  can't  help  somebody 
who  thinks,  or  thinks  he  thinks,  that  editing 
a  newspaper  is  censorship,  or  that  throwing 
bricks  is  a  demonstration  while  building 
tower  blocks  is  social  violence,  or  that  unpal- 
atable statement  is  provocation  while  disrupt- 
ing the  speaker  is  the  exercise  of  free  speech 
.  .  .  Words  don't  deserve  that  kind  of  malar- 
key.  They're  innocent,  neutral,  precise, 
standing  for  this,  describing  that,  meaning 
the  other,  so  if  you  look  after  them  you  can 
build  bridges  across  incomprehension  and 
chaos.  But  when  they  get  their  corners 
knocked  off,  they're  no  good  anymore,  and 
Brodie  knocks  corners  off  without  knowing 
he's  doing  it.  So  everything  he  builds  is  jerry- 
built.  It's  rubbish.  An  intelligent  child  could 
push  it  over.  I  don't  think  writers  are  sacred, 
but  wotds  are.  They  deserve  respect.  If  you  get 
the  right  ones  in  the  right  order,  you  can 
nudge  the  world  a  little  or  make  a  poem  which 
children  will  speak  for  you  when  you're  dead. 
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Some  readers  expect  their  magazine 
t  clothe  them  in  opinions  the  way 
alston  or  Bloomingdale's  dresses  them 
tr  the  opera. 

The  new  Harper's  is  looking  for  readers 
•  holly  capable  of  dressing  themselves. 


The  new  Harper's  magazine  asks  you  to  do 
something  that  isn't  terribly  fashionable  these 
days:  think  for  yourself. 

The  Harper's  Index,  for  example,  presents 
a  not-so-random  collection  of  statistics  both 
current  and  relevant — the  number  of  wars 
waged  in  1983  (41),  the  percentage  of 
:  ericans  who  believe  that  heaven  exists  (77),  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the 
:  ted  States  ( 16,901)  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the  Soviet  Union 
f,  100).  Read  as  a  sequence  the  Index  provides  a  kind  of  sounding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
is.  For  those  willing  to  listen. 

Each  issue  also  contains  writing  from  people  as  various  in  their  perceptions  as 
del  Patrick  Moynihan,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Leo  Steinberg  and  Tom  Stoppard.  As  well 
iadings  from  publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Pravda,  The  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Titists,  Variety  and  Le  Monde.  We  do  this  to  give  you  an  indication  of  what's  being 
and  done  in  places  you  don't  have  access  to.  What  you  do  with  it  is  up  to  you. 
The  new  Harper's  Forum  provides  a  genuine  national  debate.  Every  month  we'll 
;  te  both  written  and  oral  conespondence  from  famous  and  not-so-famous  people  on 
mportant  topical  subject,  such  as  the  schools,  men  and  women,  or  disarmament, 
i  may  find  some  of  the  points  of  view  debat- 
!,  but  that's  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  prefers  to 
things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  you  mail 
attached  order  card  or  the  coupon  at  right 
subscribe  to  the  new  Harper's  for  the  next 
lve  months,  at  our  special  half-price  rate. 

We  won't  clothe  you  in  opinions.  We'll 
provide  you  with  a  better  fabric  to  fashion 
r  own. 


Yes,  start  my  year's  subscription  to  Harper's 

(12  monthly  issues)  for  only  $12.  That's  a  saving  of 

50%  off  the  single  copy  price. 

1  understand  that  if  the  new  Harper's  disappoints  me 
in  any  way,  I  may  cancel  and  receive  an 
unquestioned  refund  on  all  unserved  copies. 


Address  and  apt.  no. 
City,  state  and  zip. 

□  Payment  enclosed        □  Bill  me  later 

Please  allow  6-8  weeks  tor  delivery  of  your  first  issue. 

Harper's  Subscription  Dept.  P.O.  Box  2620  Boulder,  CO.  80321 
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[Market  Research] 

SELLING  THE  NEW 
WAVE  GENERATION 

From  "Brave  New  Wave  of  the  '80s,"  by  Steve 
Barnett.  The  article  appeared  in  the  December  1 983 
issue  of  across  the  board,  the  monthly  magazine  of 
the  Conference  Board,  whose  members  are  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  Fortune  500  companies.  Barnett 
is  an  anthropologist  and  vice  president  of  the  Cultural 
Analysis  Group  at  Planmetrics  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm. 

T 

JL  he  emergence  of  a  significant  teenage  group 
with  very  different  values  and  behavior  from  the 
young  people  of  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  has 
received  relatively  little  attention.  Just  as  the 
"flower  children"  were  initially  thought  to  be 
marginal  to  American  society,  but  went  on  to 
reshape  many  consumption  patterns  in  the 
United  States,  the  "New  Wave"  youth  of  the 
1980s  will  change  the  product  and  service  mar- 
ket for  young  people  in  the  coming  decade. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  an  overall  sense  of  how 
New  Wave  teenagers  think  is  to  contrast  their 
attitudes  on  several  key  issues  with  those  of  the 
previous  generation  of  teenagers. 

Pro-technology /Anti-technology.  Younger  peo- 
ple have  generally  been  ill  disposed  to  technol- 
ogy since  the  mid-1960s,  when  they  associated  it 
with  an  unpopular  war  and  with  unfeeling,  bu- 
reaucratic control. 

New  Wave  youth,  however,  are  genuinely  fas- 
cinated by  the  technology  behind  computers  and 
computer  games,  space  exploration,  robotics, 
electronic  forms  of  music  and  communication, 
the  creation  of  artificial  environments  through 
lighting  and  sound  systems  at  concerts  and 
dances.  Increasingly,  they  see  technology  as  a 
value-neutral  conduit  that  can  provide  them 
with  sensory  and  emotional  stimulation. 

For  many  New  Wave  youth,  technology  has 
become  a  magical  part  of  their  surroundings. 
They  have  no  particular  need  to  master  its  se- 
crets, but  neither  do  they  understand  the  radical 
antitechnology  stance  of  their  parents.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  observed  this  conversation  between 
two  teenagers  after  they  had  been  given  print- 
outs of  their  class  schedules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester: 

"My  mother  told  me  that  when  she  was  in 
college,  they  used  to  burn  forms  that  came  out  of 
computers,"  one  said. 

"Why  the  hell  would  anyone  do  that?  It  makes 
things  easier,"  the  other  student  replied. 

"Beats  me.  She  gave  me  that  old  sixties  line, 
but  1  don't  know  what  she's  talking  about." 

Natural  vs.  Artificial.  Young  people  in  the 


1960s  and  1970s  endorsed  the  notion  of  "small «  | 
beautiful"  as  a  way  of  expressing  the  vahie  c  .] 
living  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  teenagers  preferre  | 
casual  clothing  made  with  natural  fibers  an 
down-played  makeup  and  hair  dye.  Now,  manH 
teenagers  wear  clothing  made  of  heavily  dye  \ 
artificial  fabrics,  and  girls  typically  become  irra 
terested  in  makeup  at  age  twelve  or  thirteen  ! 
New  Wave  youth  ridicule  "natural, "  or  "health, 
food  as  tasting  terrible,  and  identify  it  as  the  fooil 
that  their  parents  prefer.  Indeed,  health  food  i 
to  this  generation  of  teenagers  what  spinach  wa  i 
to  previous  generations. 

To  stimulate  discussions  of  living  in  harmon\i< 
with  nature,  we  introduced  [in  "focus  groups"||b 
the  idea  of  small  is  beautiful  and  asked  the  young 
people  what  they  felt  about  it.  Typical  was  thij  - 
exchange  among  a  group  of  New  Wave  youngp' 
people  in  Boston: 

First  person:  "You  mean  I  got  to  grow  thing* 
and  look  like  a  nature  freak?" 

Second  person:  "No,  no,  they're  saying! 
'Don't  get  too  big  so  that  you  ruin  the  air  anc 
water.' " 

Third  person:  "That's  gone  already — maybe  it 
will  produce  mutations.  Excellent!  Sounds  like 
our  neighbor  who  tells  me  to  lower  my  radio  be- 
cause it's  not  natural  to  play  it  loud.  You  can't  geij 
too  big  for  me— imagine  stereo  speakers  on  every 
street  corner." 

First  person:  "Farmers  are  dumb;  their  kids: 
can't  wait  to  get  off  the  farm  and  ditch  that  hick 
look." 

Political  Apathy.  In  their  political  attitudes,  to- 
day's teenagers  are  more  apathetic  and  cynicalrf 
than  were  people  their  age  in  recent  decades.} 
They  seem  to  be  well  aware  of  events  during  the 
Vietnam  and  Watergate  eras,  though  they  were; 
mere  children  in  those  years.  They  see  politi- 
cians as  dishonest,  but  are  not  disposed  to  seek* 
remedies  through  political  action. 

This  is  not  to  say  they  are  law-abiding,  mid- 
dle-of-the-road citizens  who  simply  want  to 
mind  their  own  business.  On  the  contrary,  they! 
appear  to  be  indifferent  to  laws,  and  will  often 
violate  a  rule  if  it  suits  them.  Unlike  young  pec 
pie  in  the  1960s  who  sought  to  change  the  rules, ri 
the  new  generation  sees  rules  as  obstacles  to  be 
gotten  around. 

In  our  field  studies,  we  observed  that  many 
New  Wave  youth  view  nuclear  war  with  passiv-j 
ity,  as  almost  inevitable.  Indeed,  a  few  talked  • 
about  nuclear  war  and  the  atomic  bomb  as  meta- 1 
phors  for  creating  an  exciting,  undefined  future; 
a  few  mentioned  that  the  biological  mutations 
that  might  ensue  from  such  a  war  could  bring 
changes  for  the  better. 

Anticipating  and  meeting  the  needs  of  New 
Wave  consumers  is  not  easy.  The  following  are  a 
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[Table] 

CHARTING  THE  NUCLEAR  WINTER 


From  Foreign  Affairs,  Winter  J 983-84-  The  chart  below  accompanied  Carl  Sagan's  article 
"Nuclear  War  and  Climatic  Catastrophe,"  and  was  prepared  by  Mark  Harwell  and  the  author. 
The  effects  it  summarizes  underlie  the  hypothesis,  recently  advanced  by  Sagan  and  others,  that  even 
a  moderate  exchange  of  warheads  by  the  superpowers  would  lead  to  a  "nuclear  winter"  and  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  human  species. 
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Schematic  summary  of  the  bioljgical  effects  of  a  5,QQQ-megaton  nuclear  war  [expending  one  third  of  the 
superpowers'  arsenals].  A  schematic  representation  of  the  time  scale  for  many  of  the  effects  is  presented;  the 
effects  are  most  severe  when  the  thickness  of  the  horizontal  bar  is  greatest.  "Synergisms"  is  a  potentially- 
significant  category  in  which  the  total  result  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  component  effects.  Most  synergisms 
are  entirely  unknown.  At  right  is  an  indication  of  the  risks  to  the  American  and  Soviet  populations,  to 
Northern  Hemisphere  populations,  to  Southern  Hemisphere  populations,  and  to  the  entire  human  commu- 
nity. H,  M,  and  L  starui  for  high,  medium,  and  low,  respectively.  In  the  last  column,  L  represents  zero  to  a 
million  deaths,  M  a  million  to  a  few  hundred  million  deaths,  and  H  more  than  a  few  hundred  million  deaths. 


ew  basic  guidelines: 

□  Do  not  assume  that  young  people  today 
Funic  and  act  like  previous  generations. 

□  New  Wave  teenagers  respond  to  products 
md  services  clearly  directed  at  them  (and  not 
mmediately  suitable  for  other  markets)  as  an  in- 
dicator that  they  are  taken  seriously.  Thus,  the 
market  is  sharply  segmented. 

□  Advertise  the  concrete,  immediate  rewards 


of  a  product,  not  abstract  values  of  health  or 
environmental  quality. 

□  Monitor  carefully  trends  in  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan, which  have  been  the  source  of  several  New 
Wave  styles. 

New  Wave  values  have  begun  to  spread  to 
adult  America.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Wave  is  important  for  all  companies,  not 
just  those  marketing  directly  to  younger  people. 
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COLD  WAR  TOPOGRAPHY 


Off-Limits  to  Russians 


The  Soviet  Union  has  restricted  travel  by  fmeigners  within  its  borders  since  1941;  since  1 955,  the  United  States  has  limited 
travelby  Soviet  officials.  Last  November,  the  U.S.  revisedits  travel  restrictions,  reducing  chsed  areas  from  24  to  20  percent 
of  the  U.S.  kind  mass,  matching  changes  made  by  the  Russians  in  1978. 

The  Soviet  I  !mon  restricts  access  to  certain  areas  in  order  to  hide  poverty  or  protect  military  installations.  The  Kamchatka 
Peninsula,  over  u  hich  the  Korean  Air  Lines  plane  was  shot  down  last  year,  is  one  such  area.  In  the  U.  S. ,  too,  some  areas  are 
closed  for  security  reasons:  Silicon  Valley  (computer  technology):  Houston  (oil  technology);  San  Diego  (military  installations). 

National  secunt.  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  the  U.  S.  forbids  Soviet  access  to  an  area.  Since  foreigners  may  visit  only 
one  amusement  park  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Gorky  Park,  in  Moscow),  access  to  U.S.  amusement  parks  is  limited:  Great 
Adventures,  mNeiWer.\e;y,  is  open;  Disneyland  and  Disney  World  are  closed.  The  Soviet  Union  forbids  travel  on  the  Yenisey 
and  Lena  rivers;  the  U.S.  has  closed  the  Mississippi  to  travel  by  Russians. 
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[Criticism] 

SPECIAL  EFFECTS 

From  "The  Machine  in  the  Ghost,"  by  Louis 
Menand,  in  the  quarterly  Raritan,  Fall  1985. 

T 

M.  he  question  about  special  effects  movies  is 
why  so  many  people  go  to  see  them.  Why  has 
Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  a  movie  with 
no  glamorous  stars,  no  romance  and  little  action, 
the  most  straightforward  of  plots,  and  an  ending 
that  explains  almost  nothing  about  the  mysteri- 
ous phenomena  the  movie  is  full  of,  made  more 
money  than  Gone  With  the  Wind?  Why  do  people 
want  to  see  a  movie  that  affirms  the  persistence 
of  the  supernatural  or  demonstrates  the  superior- 
ity of  the  human  over  the  technological,  and 
then  go  out  and  buy  a  book  that  explains  the 
technology  used  to  manufacture  that  movie's  il- 
lusions? What  is  it  about  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  humanist  values  these  movies'  stories 
endorse  and  the  technical  know-how  their  ef- 
fects celebrate  that  contemporary  audiences 
need  to  experience? 

The  experience  is  an  important  one  because 
the  contradictions  special  effects  movies  embody 
and  dissolve  mirror  a  contradiction  in  contem- 
porary life.  The  phenomenon  these  movies  seem 
to  offer  a  response  to  can  be  observed  in  the  way 
technology,  after  years  of  competing  against  its 
public  image  as  the  enemy  of  the  playful  and 
imaginative  in  human  life,  is  beginning  to  repre- 
sent itself  as  playful  and  imaginative,  too.  Fol- 
lowing nearly  two  decades  of  public  indifference 
to  the  prospect  of  computers  for  the  home,  the 
market  for  these  machines  suddenly  took  off 
when  the  industry  realized  the  advantages  of  ad- 
vertising them  as  devices  for  playing  video  games 
on.  IBM's  advertisement  for  its  personal  com- 
puter features  Charlie  Chaplin's  Tramp,  a  com- 
pact semiotic  message  that  computers  will  not 
make  robots  of  us:  the  antihero  of  Modern 
Times' 's  assembly  line  turns  out  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  man  IBM  had  in  mind  when  it  de- 
signed its  machine.  The  computer  is  the  toy  that 
will  make  us  human. 

Special  effects  movies  recreate  this  particular 
issue  nicely.  The  extraterrestrial  in  E.  T. ,  for  in- 
stance, turns  out  to  be  a  technological  wizard, 
but  since  he  is  wiser,  kinder,  and  altogether  more 
wonderful — in  a  word,  more  human — than  hu- 
man beings,  his  technology  is  benign  and  does 
what  technology  is  supposed  to  do:  it  helps  him 
phone  home.  But  the  manner  in  which  technol- 
ogy is  trying  to  persuade  us  to  reconsider  the  val- 
ues we  associate  with  it  is  only  a  detail  in  a  design 
to  be  encountered  everywhere  in  the  contempo- 
rary world.  For  technology  is  just  a  symbol  for  all 


the  ways  modern  life  seems  to  ask  us  to  live  with- 
out illusions.  Its  arguments  for  doing  so  are  very 
powerful,  and  we  want  to  consent  to  them  be- 
cause we  think  a  world  in  which  things  are  seen 
for  what  they  really  are  will  be  a  world  without 
hypocrisy  or  superstition.  But  we  also  suspect 
that  life  without  illusions — life  without  lies,  so 
to  speak — would  somehow  not  be  human. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  stuff  art  is  made  on,  and 
since  art's  own  status  as  a  manufacturer  of  illu- 
sions, a  machine-made  ghost,  is  one  of  the  issues 
at  stake,  it  is  not  surprising  that  twentieth-cen- 
tury artists  should  have  become  preoccupied 
with  questions  of  technique . 

Modern  art,  like  special  effects  movies,  posits 
a  world  in  which  everything  is  possible — and 
possible  because  the  skill  of  the  artist  makes  it  so. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  twentieth-century  art 
seems  to  have  tried  out  every  technique  avail- 
able to  it:  it  is  not  trying  to  escape  from  our  lives, 
as  many  people  have  felt;  it  is  only  trying  to  stay 
with  them.  The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  art  is  not 
to  show  us  how  completely  we  can  master  our 
world,  but  to  confirm  the  sense  that  no  matter 
how  rationalistic  and  disillusioned  our  under- 
standing of  it  pretends  to  be,  a  certain  oddness,  a 


[List] 

THE  DRIVE-IN  GAP 

From  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1982.  According  to  UNESCO,  the  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  world's  drive-in  moi'ie  theaters  as 
of  1982. 


United  States 

3,570 

Malawi 

Canada 

295 

Dominican 

Australia 

293 

Republic 

Venezuela 

27 

Bolivia 

West  Germany 

22 

Cayman  Islands 

Argentina 

9 

Grenada 

Mexico 

Guyana 

Yemen 

5 

Kuwait 

France 

4 

Netherlands 

Haiti 

4 

Jamaica 

Pakistan 

3 

Papua 

Kenya 

3 

New  Guinea 

Bahamas 

3 

St.  Vincent 

New  Caledonia 

3 

Singapore 

Trinidad 

Swaziland 

&.  Tobago 

3 

Uganda 

Austria 

2 

Tanzania 

Barbados 

2 

Zaire 

French  Polynesia 

2 

Zambia 
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certain  fuzziness  persists  which  we  think  is  valu- 
able. Star  Wars'  "The  Force  be  with  you"  is  an 
effort  to  respond  to  its  audience's  sense  of  that 
fuzziness's  importance;  a  different  audience  will 
prefer  a  different  version  of  the  ineffable. 


[Short  Story] 

THE  GIRL  WHO 
TURNED  INTO  CIDER 


This  is  the  complete  text  of  a  story  by  the  Argentine 
novelist  Luisa  Valenzuela,  which  appeared  in  the 
FaWWinter  1 983  issue  of  Open  Places,  a  semian- 
nual literary  magazine  published  by  Stephens  Col- 
lege, in  Columbia,  Missouri,  h  was  transkited  by 
Margaret  Sayers  Peden.  The  Lizard's  Tail,  Valen- 
zuela's  first  novel  to  appear  in  the  United  States,  was 
recently  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 

Jorge,  Eduardo,  Ernesto,  Alfredo,  Alberto, 
ooh,  and  so  many  more.  I  have  twenty-seven 
sweethearts  and  one  apple  tree.  And  I  want  that 
to  last  forever:  the  red  fruit.  It  makes  it  so  easy.  I 
call  to  a  boy,  I  give  him  an  apple  and  at  the  same 
time  I  ask  him,  do  you  want  to  be  my  sweetheart? 
If  he  says  no,  I  take  back  the  apple  even  if  lie's 


already  had  a  bite  (I  usually  throw  those  in  the 
trash).  But  if  he  says  yes,  oh,  what  happiness, 
right  away  I  put  down  a  new  name  on  mv  list.  I 
try  whenever  possible  to  have  all  different 
names:  it's  a  good  collection,  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  it  by  repeating  myself.  I  give  them  the  apple 
and  it  makes  them  thirsty  and  then  they  can't  get 
enough.  Then  they  ask  me  for  a  proof  of  my  love 
to  seal  the  pact  and  I'm  not  one  to  say  no. 

It's  the  most  wonderful  feeling,  little  by  little  I 
feel  everything  inside  me  fermenting.  It  tickles. 
As  time  passes — and  the  boys — I  am  more  and 
more  aware  of  a  sweet  odor  coming  from  inside 
me,  the  perfume  of  apples,  and  my  apple  tree 
keeps  bearing  its  fruit  and  boys  come  now  from 
far  away  to  ask  me  for  them.  First  they  have  to  eat 
the  apple — they  know  that — if  not  they're  not 
my  sweethearts.  Then  we  roll  around  awhile  in 
the  high  grass  behind  my  house  and  each  time  I 
feel  a  little  more  liquid  in  their  arms,  efferves- 
cent and  pale. 

That's  why  I  ordered  a  big  barrel,  in  case  one 
day  I  feel  I  want  to  withdraw  and  complete  the 
process.  Could  I  go  on  without  them,  without 
my  sweethearts?  And  the  second  question,  do  I 
truly  want  to  change  so  much?  I  would  rather  just 
go  on  giving  out  my  apples,  but  that's  the  prob- 
lem: you  know  what  happens  when  you  give,  but 
you  can't  be  sure  what  may  happen  when  you  get 
something  in  exchange. 
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POLITICAL  ICONOGRAPHY 

From  Der  Spiegel,  the  German  newsweekly,  December  12,  1983. 


Mao  Zedong,  J  966 


Deng  Xiaoping,  1983 


DARK  HORSES 

John  O'Leary—O'Leary,  a  Neu<  Haven 
musician  and  songwriter,  was  the  first  announced 
candidate  for  president  in  1984-  Below  is  the  tran- 
script of  an  interview  the  candidate  gave  on  the  Alan 
Colmes  Show,  on  radio  station  WPIX-FM  in  New 
York  City.  It  appears  in  O'Leary's  book,  The  Run- 
ning Game,  published  by.New  York  Zoetrope. 

ALAN  COLMES:  Have  people  donated  a  lot  of 
money  to  your  campaign? 

JOHN  O'LEARY:  So  far  we've  had  two  fund-raisers, 

and  we  only  lost  forty  dollars  on  the  first  one  and 

broke  even  on  the  second  one. 

COLMES:  Who  else  do  you  have  working  for  you? 

Do  you  have  a  press  agent? 

O'LEARY:  Why,  are  you  looking  for  a  job? 

COLMES:  I'd  like  to  be  secretary  of  comedy. 

O'LEARY:  Well,  my  rule  of  patronage  is,  "You 

scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  my  back." 

COLMES:  Let's  take  a  call.  This  is  WPIX.  Hello. 

CALLER:  I'd  like  to  talk  to  John. 

COLMES:  What  issues  are  important  to  you? 

CALLER:  I'd  say  war. 

COLMES:  What  do  you  feel  about  war? 

O'LEARY:  I'm  against  it. 

COLMES:  What  other  issues  are  important  to  you  ? 
CALLER:  Inflation. 

O'LEARY:  I'm  definitely  against  inflation. 


CALLER:  Then  what  about  unemployment? 
O'LEARY:  I'm  definitely  against  unemployment. 
CALLER:  But  what  would  you  do  about  it? 
O'LEARY;  I'd  put  people  to  work. 
COLMES:  WPIX.  Hello,  you're  on  the  air. 
CALLER:  I'd  like  to  know  your  views  on  foreign 
policy. 

O'LEARY:  Could  you  be  a  little  more  vague? 
COLMES:  What  are  your  feelings  about  marriage 
and  family? 

O'LEARY:  I  think  marriage  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I 
think  families  are  wonderful. 


Edward  Bennett  Williams-Each 

January,  the  Alfalfa  Club,  a  private  club  of  business 
and  political  leaders  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  lias  a 
formal  dinner  at  which  a  member  is  nominated  for 
president  of  the  United  States.  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, the  Washington  lawyer,  was  nominated  in 
1 983 ;  below  is  his  acceptance  speech. 


M 


President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  President  of  Alfalfa,  delegates 
to  this  great  Alfalfa  convention — 
Be  of  good  cheer. 

With  two  sentences  I  shall  put  apprehension 
to  rout  and  dispel  the  concern  etched  upon  the 
panorama  of  ruddy  countenances  across  this 
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great  convention  hall. 

Unlike  Calvin  Coolidge,  I  choose  to  run. 

Unlike  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  I  choose 
to  serve. 

I  come  before  you  from  the  great  state  of  Mary- 
land, rich  in  political  tradition,  to  seek  a  four- 
year  term.  Our  tradition  has  been  that  when  a 
Maryland  politician  gets  a  four-year  term  he  gen- 
erally goes  to  Allenwood.  But,  alas,  that  was  yes- 
teryear. I  pledge  to  you  that  in  my  term  as  presi- 
dent no  Alfalfan  will  go  to  the  penitentiary.  But 
if,  by  some  wild  fortuity,  one  does,  I'll  get  him 
out  if  it  takes  me  all  four  years. 

When  news  of  my  candidacy  leaked,  it  was 
said  that  at  last  Alfalfa  would  nominate  a  candi- 
date in  the  tradition  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  Nixon. 

I  reject  those  comparisons. 

Washington  said,  "I  cannot  tell  a  lie."  Gentle- 
men of  Alfalfa,  your  nominee  does  not  bring  that 
handicap  to  the  presidency. 

Jefferson  said,  "I  have  a  total  commitment  to 
eternal  principles."  Gentlemen  of  Alfalfa,  I  ab- 
hor eternal  principles.  Instead  I  embrace  tempo- 
rary principles  above  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
rise — or  beneath  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
crouch — as  the  occasion  demands,  or  even  sug- 
gests. 

My  political  banner  will  be  a  windsock. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "You  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time." 

I  deplore  this  defeatist  attitude.  It's  this  kind 
of  negative  thinking  that  has  brought  our  party 
down  to  defeat  for  the  past  seventy  years. 


Richard  Nixon  in  his  most  memorable  decla- 
ration said,  "I  am  not  a  crook." 

Gentlemen  of  Alfalfa,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
disassociate  myself  from  that  persecuted  minor- 
ity. I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  the  law- 
breakers, not  the  lawmakers,  who  brought  me 
from  my  humble  beginnings  to  practice  in  Wash- 
ington, where  you  can  walk  five  miles  in  any 
direction  without  leaving  the  scene  of  a  crime. 

It  will  comfort  you  to  know  that  I'm  hard  and 
tough.  In  the  political  arena  you  need  a  candi- 
date who  can  take  it. 

Gentlemen  of  Alfalfa,  I  assure  you  I  can  take 
it.  No  matter  who  owns  it,  I  can  take  it. 

First,  why  do  I  want  to  be  president?  When 
Roger  Mudd  put  that  question  to  Teddy  Kennedy 
in  1980,  Teddy  made  a  catastrophic  mistake.  He 
forgot  the  answer.  Then  he  compounded  his  er- 
ror by  saying  the  question  was  unfair.  He  thought 
it  should  have  been  a  multiple  choice  question. 
When  1  am  asked  why  I  want  to  be  president,  I 
shall  give  a  direct  and  forthright  answer:  I  think 
it  will  help  my  law  practice. 

1  am  happy  to  announce  that  I  have  picked 
both  my  running  mate  and  my  secretary  of  state. 
My  vice  presidential  candidate  is  here  at  the 
convention — none  other  than  the  Number-one 
Alfalfan  and  the  Number-one  G-man,  Judge 
William  H.  Webster,  a  living  symbol  of  right- 
eousness, of  law  and  order. 

When  we  take  office  our  boys  will  never  be 
fooled  by  any  phony  Arab  sheiks.  Bill  will  be 
there  to  sort  out  the  undercover  men  from  the 
real  sheiks. 
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For  secretary  of  state,  of  course,  I'll  name  an- 
other great  Alfalfan,  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Henry 
is  a  great  man — a  man  of  love  and  belief,  a  leg- 
end in  his  own  mind.  And  he's  a  man  ot  affairs. 

The  affair  between  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Henry  Kissinger  is  one  of  the  great  love  stones  ot 
American  history. 

The  next  question  is,  Can  1  be.it  Ronald 
Reagan?  He's  plenty  tough.  He's  tall,  handsome, 
witty,  articulate,  convincing,  and  confusing. 

But  1  can  take  him. 

1  learned  from  my  life  in  sports,  both  in  foot- 
ball and  baseball,  how  important  it  is  to  study 
films  ot  your  upcoming  opponent.  You  learn  your 
opponent's  weaknesses,  strengths,  and  habits 
this  way.  And  so  I've  already  seen  Bedtime  for 
Bonzo  twelve  times.  I  even  read  the  reviews.  The 
Timer's  film  critic  wrote,  and  I  quote:  "It  would 
have  been  a  better  picture  if  the  rest  of  the  cast 
had  given  a  little  support  to  the  chimpanzee." 

When  they  finished  shooting  Bedtime,  Ron 
gave  Bonzo  a  portable  typewriter  as  a  token  of  his 
appteciation.  Bonzo  pecked  away  for  thirty 
years,  and  in  1980  out  came  an  economic  pro- 
gram for  the  country. 

Last  year,  the  President  solemnly  proclaimed, 
and  I  quote,  "I've  had  it  up  to  my  keister  with 
leaks."  With  me  there  will  be  no  leaks.  I  will 
remove  all  Xerox  machines  from  government 
premises.  I  regard  the  Xerox  machine  as  the  en- 
emy of  freedom.  In  the  past  twenty  years  it  has 
put  more  Americans  in  the  penitentiary  than  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  President  says  that  our  national  defense  is 
weak,  and  that  we  must  make  it  strong.  Who 
better  than  I  to  deal  with  a  weak  defense.  I've 
been  dealing  with  weak  defenses  all  my  life,  and  I 
will  bring  this  experience  to  the  Pentagon. 

On  the  great  issue  of  a  nuclear  freeze — I  know 
some  of  you  are  for  it  and  some  of  you  are  against 
it.  After  the  deepest  study  and  fullest  consider- 
ation of  this  perplexing  moral  issue,  I  want  this 
convention  to  know,  so  am  I. 

There,  my  fellow  Alfalfans,  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  on  which  I  shall  base  my  facts  as  we 
move  on  in  this  great  campaign.  Whatevet  falla- 
cies there  may  be  in  my  reasoning  will  be  ob- 
scured by  the  floridity  of  my  metaphots,  and  the 
electorate  will  be  electrif  ied.  We  shall  get  votes 
from  the  poor  and  contributions  from  the  rich  by 
promising  to  protect  each  from  the  other. 

We  shall  march  on  to  victory  through  the 
fields  of  Alfalfa  into  the  sunset,  and  to  para- 
phrase another  great  statesman  of  this  century,  if 
Alfalfa  lasts  for  another  thousand  years,  men  will 
still  say,  "This  was  its  finest  hour." 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  God  bless  us  all,  Al- 
falfa and  its  friends,  hold  us  close,  and  give  us  the 
grace  to  keep  loving  each  other  and  laughing 
together  at  ourselves. 


BUDGETS 

Solidarity  (Gdansk) -m  following  is  a 

breahlown  (if  one  year's  expenditures  of  the  Gdansk 
Regional  Coordinating  Commission  of  Solidarity.  It 
appeared  in  the  journal  Workers  Under  Commu- 
nism, Fall  1983. 

Aid  to  the  arrested,  interned, 

hiding,  or  dismissed  $23,795 

Fines  and  court  costs  $6,341 
Subsidies  for  vacations  for  children 

of  interned  or  sentenced  persons  $609 

Propaganda  and  publishing  activities  $27,465 
Organizational  expenditures 

(transportation,  communications, 

rent,  purchase  of  equipment)  $13,310 

Losses  as  a  result  of  confiscation  $3,048 

TOTAL  $74,568 

]oanna  Carson  (Bel  Air) -The  fol- 
lowing is  a  breakdown  of  monthly  expenses  for 
Joanna  Carson's  Bel  Air  home,  which  was  submitted 
to  help  establish  her  alimony  claim  in  her  divorce 
proceedings  against  johnny  Carson. 


Salaries  $4,945 

Payroll  taxes  $445 

Household  cash  $695 

General  supplies  $690 

Groceries  $1,400 

Water  $75 

Hardware  $100 

Miscellaneous  $245 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  $2,060 

Utilities  $1,125 

Telephone  $800 

Cable  TV  $120 

Dry  cleaning  $30 

Electronic  repairs  $290 

Household  vehicles  $335 

Property  taxes  $700 

Insurance  $1,655 

Security,  Bel  Air  Patrol  $5,915 

TOTAL  $21,625 
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From  the  Denver  Post. 


[How  To] 

LYING  TO  THE 
LIE  DETECTOR 


From  "Scientific  Validity  of  Polygraph  Testing,"  a 
memorar\dum  issued  by  the  congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  November  1983.  The 
study  was  commissioned  by  Congress  after  the 
Reagan  Administration  announced  plans  to  expand 
the  use  of  polygraph  testing  by  federal  agencies  as  a 
way  to  stop  leaks.  In  a  chapter  on  countermeasures, 
it  provides,  inadvertently,  a  guide  to  methods  for 
thwarting  lie  detectors. 

T 

A  he  research  on  polygraph  countermeasures 
is  summarized  below  hy  type. 
PHYSICAL:  Any  physical  activity  which  could  af- 
fect physiological  response  is  a  potential  problem 
for  interpretation  of  a  polygraph  test  record. 
There  is  no  question  that  physical  measures, 
from  tensing  muscles  to  biting  the  tongue,  to 
squeezing  toes,  to  shifting  one's  position  can  af- 
fect physiological  response. 

The  evidence,  while  limited,  is  that  deceptive 
subjects  who  use  physical  countermeasures  and 
who  can  distinguish  nonrelevant  from  relevant 
questions  can  increase  their  chances  of  avoiding 
detection. 

DRUGS:  Recent  research  indicates  that  the  tran- 
quilizer meprobamate  (Miltown)  permits  sub- 
jects who  are  being  deceptive  to  increase  their 
ability  to  avoid  detection  in  a  polygraph  exam. 

The  i  e  of  propranolol,  a  beta-blocking  drug, 
resulted  u  i  32.2  percent  inconclusive  rare.  Ex- 
aminers could  not  tell  which  subject  had  used 
the  drusj. 


There  have  also  been  reports  of  the  use  of  vari- 
ous chemicals  to  confuse  physiological  record- 
ing. Placing  antiperspirant  powder,  clear  nail 
polish,  or  other  agents  on  the  balls  of  one's  fin- 
gers may  make  EDRS  [electrodermal  responses,  a 
measure  of  perspiration,  which  is  one  of  the 
physiological  changes  detected  by  a  polygraph] 
less  reliable. 

HYPNOSIS/BIOFEEDBACK:  Hypnosis  and  biofeed- 
back were  able  to  reduce  detectability  after  train- 
ing. In  another  study  subjects  who  received  ex- 
tensive information  about  the  nature  of  lie 
detection  and  practiced  using  countermeasures 
were  detected  significantly  less  than  subjects 
without  such  training. 

MENTAL:  Another  category  of  countermeasures 
involves  those  that  get  the  subject  to  think  dif- 
ferently about  the  test.  Most  polygraph  examina- 
tions rely  on  the  subject's  motivation  to  avoid 
detection  rather  than  on  any  response  directly 
connected  with  "telling  a  lie."  Simple  cognitive 
countermeasures  include  patterns  of  thinking 
that  suppress  responses  to  control  or  irrelevant 
questions. 

The  procedure  would  be  to  try  to  dissociate 
oneself  from  the  relevant  questions  and  heighten 
response  to  control  questions.  Various  means  of 
such  mental  dissociation  range  from  concentrat- 
ing on  an  irrelevant  object  [to]  convincing  one- 
self that  the  question  means  something  different 
than  intended. 

BELIEF  IN  "MACHINE":  If  the  validity  of  polygraph 
testing  is  dependent  on  the  belief  by  subjects  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  procedure,  then  a  possible 
countermeasure  would  involve  training  subjects 
to  believe  that  the  polygraph  does  not  work. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


J  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PRODUCTS 


J  ools  for  Living  is  a  national  mail  order 
J  company  offering  new  and  unusual  prod 
J  to  more  than  30  million  readers  each 
J  dh.  People  are  attracted  by  the  reliability  of 
i\  information,  the  value  of  the  products  and 
t\  »ase  and  convenience  of  shopping  with  us 
fl  nail  —  with  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
i  ITO  AIR  IMVIGORATOR 


I  .live  with  the  windows  open  and  you  collect 
exhaust  fumes  and  soot.  Drive  closed  up  and 
l!  air  conditioner  or  heater  circulates  limp 
■  atured  air.  Either  way  you  breathe  leaden  air 
I  dulls  the  edge  of  concentration  and  comfort. 


laire,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
le  air  purifiers,  has  extended  the  concept  to 
automobile.  The  auto  ionizer  reinvigorates 
airwith  a  cascade  of  negative  ions  that  scrub 
smoke,  dust  and  pollution  particles  out  of 
air.  leaving  you  refreshed  and  alert.  The 
naire  mounts  easily  on  the  car  dash  with 
ck  release  for  stowage  or  transfer  to  another 
icle.  Operates  from  cigarette  lighter  adapter 
■  direct  connection  to  fuse  panel.  Pour  outlet 
is.  virtually  silent  operation,  solid-state  cir- 
try,  tough  polycarbonate  case.  $48.00  ($4.95) 
1025.  It  restores  pleasure  to  being  on  the  road. 

FOOD  FOR 
WOOD 


ost  of  the  conven- 
ience waxes  you 
buy  contain  detergents 


and  silicone  additives 
that  dry  out  the  wood 
instead  of  nourishing 
it.  What's  the  alterna- 
tive? Our  choice  is 

 Williamsville  Wax, 

de  according  to  a  formula  developed  200 
!  irs  ago  by  Virginia  cabinetmakers.  It  is  made 
beeswax  and  lemon  oil,  heat  blended  with 
ter  natural  oils  in  a  mixture  that  is  actually 
>orbed  into  the  wood,  preventing  both  dryness 
d  wax  build-up.  It  can  be  used  on  any  type  of 
od,  any  type  of  finish,  or.  paneling  or  kitchen 
binets  as  well  as  fine  furniture.  (As  a  bonus,  it 
also  an  excellent  product  for  the  care  of 
ither.)  Williamsville  Wax  is  super  for  restoring 
maged,  neglected  or  mistreated  wood.  We  can 
nd  two  8-oz.  bottles  —  several  months'  supply- 
tee  you  use  it  sparingly  —  for  $12.00  ($1.95) 
J36. 


BREATHING  BETTER 


Indoor  air  quality  can  get  abysmally  low  — 
especially  in  offices,  rooms  where  people  are 
smoking,  houses  buttoned  up  tight  for  the 
winter,  stuffy  overheated  city  apartments. 
Here  are  two  newly  developed  tools  that  do  a 
hang  up  job  of  improving  indoor  air  —  and 
along  with  it  your  comfort,  your  health  and  your 
mood.  Tool  #1  (shown  above)  takes  out  of  the 
air  all  the  things  you  don 't  want:  dust,  cigarette 
smoke,  soot,  pollen,  animal  dander.  99%  of  all 
particulate  pollutants.  The  Bionaire  500  air 
cleaner  scrubs  45  c  ubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
the  average  room  three  times  an  hour.  The  unit 
includes  switchable  ion  generator  and  fra- 
grance dispenser.  The  model  500  air  cleaner 
costs  $125.00  ($9.95)  #A822.  A  larger  model 
1000  is  also  available  (3  speeds,  118  CFM 
cleaning  capacity)  for$275.00  ($12.95)  #A823. 


Both  units  are  UUisted.  Tool  #2  (below) 
puis  hack  into  the  air  the  one  thing  you  do 
want  —  moisture.  Low  household  humidity 
correlates  with  a  higher  incidence  of  winter 
colds  and  respiratory  infections.  The  Bionaire 
humidifier  uses  ultrasound  to  break  water 
particles  into  a  mist  so  fine  it  diffuses  through 
a  1500  sq.  ft.  area.  Operation  is  virtually  silent, 
the  unit  holds  one  gallon  of  water,  is  easily 
filled  at  any  sink  and  the  cold  steam  is  per- 
fectly safe.  It  is  also  ultra-portable  —  measures 
only  14"  x  6"  x  9",  weighs  under  12  lbs.  and  can 
be  situated  almost  anywhere.  The  ultrasonic 
humidifier  costs  $149.00  ($10.95)  #A888.  See 
how  your  houseplants  thrive  with  these  air 
improvers  at  work  and  you'll  get  some  idea  of 
the  benefits  humans  are  receiving. 


7-FINGERED  BLIND  CLEANER 


DUST-MAGNETST 


It  has  taken  a  long  time  figuring  out  how  to 
clean  Venetian  blinds  efficiently.  Now  a  Cal- 
ifornia designer  has  finally  solved  the  problem 
convincingly  with  this  blind  cleaner  that  saves  up 
to  80",,  of  your  cleaning  time!  This  tool  has  7  roller 
fingers,  4"  long  and  covered  with  a  synthetic 
lambswool  that  picks  up  and  holds  dust  and  dirt. 
Pull  the  trigger  and  the  fingers  spread  enough 
to  slip  over  the  blind  slats  (6  mini  blind  slats 
or  3  conventional  slats).  Release  the  trigger  and 
the  slats  are  held  firmly  between  the  cleaning 
rollers.  Then  move  the  cleaner  back  and  forth 
along  the  blind,  release  and  grip  the  next  set 
of  slats.  When  soiled,  the  rollers  can  be  removed 
and  washed.  These  revolutionary  blind  cleaning 
tools  cost  $9.00  ($1.95)  #A787.  Two  for  $17.00 
($1,95)  #A7872. 


Tf  we  ever  compile  a  book  on  Vie  Old  Ways  Tliat 
LWere  Better  Ways,  we  will  certainly  include  a 
chapter  on  lambswool  dusters.  On  its  own 
lambswool  actually  attracts  and  holds  dust  like  a 
magnet.  The  static  charge  in  the  wool  causes 
dust  literally  to  leap  off  surfaces  where  it  has 
accumulated,  making  these  dusters  just  the 
thing  for  dusting  bric-a-brac,  china,  crystal, 
pictures  and  other  fragile  items.  The  standard 
27"  long  duster  costs  $7.00  ($1.05)  #A780;  the 
bent-handled  model  is  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A781;  two 
mini-dusters  cost  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A794.  The 
entire  group,  a  total  of  four  dusters,  is  an 
exclusive  Viols  fur  Living  offer  and  custs  just 
$16.00  ($2.95)  #A783.  Buying  the  group  saves 
you  $9.00,  almost  like  getting  one  duster  free! 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


MORNING 
SUNSHINE 

Looking  for  a  civi- 
lized way  to  wake 
up?  The  Proton  320 
turns  up  the  volume  on 
the  day  gradually,  so 
you  skip  the  typical 
radio  alarm  squawk. 
Does  your  bedmate  get 
up  at  a  different  time? 
Forget  fumbling  around 
resetting.  The  Proton 
ha.s  independent  dual 
alarms.  But  the  rea 
bonus  comes  once  you 
are  awake.  The  Proton 
radio  is  a  high-perform- 
ance AM  FM  receiver 
with  fidelity  exceeding 
many  livingroom  sets. 
There  are  separate 
bass/treble  controls,  automatic  loudness  com- 
pensation, 5"  speaker,  abundant  power.  The  time- 
set  controls  run  forward  and  backward  for  faster 
easier  setting.  The  LCD  display  dims  itself  in  the 
dark,  brightens  in  the  light.  Snooze  bar  offers 
7  minute  reprieve.  Ramp-up  volume  eases  up  to 
level  over  10  seconds.  Plus  sleep  control,  date 
indicator  and  back-up  battery.  All  in  a  hand- 
somely styled  flat  black  compact  case  (3'/4"x 
5'  _"x  10'  >")  for  just  $119.00  ($6.95)  #A989. 

TEA  AT  ITS  BEST 

The  enjoyment  of  tea  has  many  subtle  dimen- 
sions. Begin  with  the  brewing  itself.  Fresh 
cold  water  must  be  brought  to  a  furious  boil  then 
poured  immediately  through  the  leaves  to  bring 
out  the  full  flavor.  Next,  the  tea  must  be  allowed 
to  steep  properly,  never  longer  than  five  minutes. 


PEKING  PAN 


in  j  i 


«  IU  J  i  M  8 : 3 3 


UL  LIGHT  BUTTON 


At  this  point  the  leaves  are  removed  and  the  tea 
is  ready  for  drinking.  The  museum  teapot  is  the 
first  we  have  seen  that  truly  does  justice  to  the 
tea.  It  is  made  of  thin  but  strong  glass  (dish- 
washer proof)  and  its  flowing  lines  make  it  a  joy 
to  handle.  The  leaves  go  into  a  removable  glass 
cylinder  in  the  center.  When  the  tea  is  brewed, 
you  simply  lift  out  the  cylinder  (because  the 
leaves  stay  in  most  teapots,  the  second  cup  is 
invariably  too  strong).  Tuis  teapot  does  its  job  so 
well  and  beautifully,  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
Permanent  Design  Collection  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  $34.00  ($3.95)  #A1001. 


They  are  familiar  household  conveniences  now, 
the  little  half-wave  rectifier  buttons  that 
attach  to  the  bottom  of  light  bulbs  and  extend 
their  life  up  to  90  times,  sparing  you  the  trouble 
of  bulb  changing  for  years  at  a  stretch  while  you 
save  a  bundle  in  bulb  replacement  costs.  But  the 
patented  Screwge  Bulb  Saver  is  one  of  the  first 
to  be  UL-listed,  meaning  it  has  survived  nearly 
two  years  of  strenuous  independent  laboratory 
testing  and  been  certified  safe  for  home  and 
commercial  use.  It  provides  security  along  with 
savings,  safe  enough  even  for  high-temperature 
recessed  fixtures.  You'll  notice  that  Screwge 
Bulb  Savers  reduce  light  output  so  you  may  want 
to  increase  bulb  wattage.  We  are  offering  (i  for 
$13.00  ($1.95 )  #A1052,  1?  for  $21.00  ($2.95) 
#A1053  and  24  for  $39.00  ($3.95)  #A1054.  The 
manufacturer  provides  a  5-year  warranty. 


J* 


The  wok  has  been  Westernized.  I'ntffnow 
popular  Chinese  cooking  pan  has  been 
ported  in  its  traditional  round-bottom 
originally  intended  for  use  on  a  charcoal  bra 
Its  somewhat  tippy  position  on  the  Amer 
stovetop  has  been  secured  only  by  the  inele 
addition  of  the  so-called  stabilizer  ring.  But 
Peking  Pan  is  a  true  meeting  of  East  and  1 
combining  the  depth,  sloping  sides  and  sti 
advantages  of  the  conventional  wok  with  a 
bottom  and  insulated  Bakelite  handle  for 
and  convenient  use  on  gas  and  electric  sti 
and  cooktops.  The  pan  was  developed  by  J( 
Chen  (who  learned  to  cook  in  Peking,  thus 
name),  and  is  made  to  her  usual  high-qu; 
specifications.  The  12"  pan  is  heavy-gauge  b 
steel  (heavier  than  the  ordinary  wok  for 
even  heat  conduction),  "shot  blasted"  to  pr< 
a  non-stick  surface.  The  well-fitted  high  d< 
cover  is  polished  stainless  steel.  This  is  a  uni 
adaptation  —  a  thoroughly  Western  piec< 
cookware.  made  to  professional  standards, 
signed  for  the  cooking  techniques  of  the 
It  is  a  creative,  intelligent,  helpful  bit  of  ci 
cultural  communication  that  sells  for 
($4.95)  #A959. 


There  are  frequent  occasions  when  we  ne< 
to  watch  the  time  without  watching  t! 
clock  —  cooking  obviously,  games  sometim* 
during  exercises  and  beauty  treatments  gj 
tainly,  perhaps  most  commonly  simply  as 
reminder  that  there  is  something  we  need  to  / 
in  5,  15,  however  many  minutes.  Our  favori 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  superaccura 
quartz  timer  so  handy  (2'  )"x  21 4")  you  can  dn 
it  in  your  pocket  and  go  work  in  the  garcU 
without  forgetting  what's  on  the  stove.  The  di 
is  graduated  in  1-minute  intervals,  you  can  com 
seconds  on  the  advancing  ticks,  and  the  eventu 
conclusion  is  a  pleasantly  insistent  electron 
beeper  alarm.  The  timer  operates  on  a  sing 
AA  battery  (not  included),  which  provides  powii 
for  1.  2  vrs  normal  use.  1-yr  warranty.  $16.0 
($2.95)  #A1000. 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


|  OKLIGHT 

hS^^^^m^^m  TTere's  a  tool  that 
llwill  brighten  the 


life  of  any  bookreader 
It  is  a  light  that  Hips 
right  on  the  book  or 
magazine  you  are  read- 
inn,  flooding  the  open 
pages  with  a  cool  strong 
:  ideal  for  reading.  The  light  weighs  just  a  bit 
2  oz.  and  is  attentively  crafted  with  two 
el  joints  to  put  light  just  where  you  want  it. 
hooklight  comes  with  a  battery  pack  (bat- 
js  not  included )  for  use  any  time  you're  away 
i  electricity.  Also  includes  an  AC  adapter 
1 1  cord  and  a  spare  bulb.  Cost  is  $19.00 
9.->)  *A1003. 


WIZARDRY  CANDLEPOWER 

In  an  emergency  civilization  still  turns  to  the 
candle  —  the  simplest  form  of  lighting  ever 
devised  These  emergency  candles  come  in  a 
protective  tin,  matches  already  inside,  and  burn 
approximately  12  hours  each.  Stick  one  under 
the  seat  of  every  vehicle  you  own,  in  camping 
gear,  around  the  house  in  case  of  power  failures. 
We  can  send  6  emergency  candles  for  $17.00 
($3.95)  #A976. 


We  tried  White  Wizard  cleaner  on  a  rug 
stain  of  several  months'  standing.  The  rug 
came  clean.  We  tried  it  on  the  grass  stained 
knees  of  the  kids'  blue  jeans.  They  came  clean. 
We  tried  it  on  a  necktie  gravy  stain.  It  came  clean. 
Now  it  is  the  first  thing  we  reach  for  when  con- 
fronted with  a  grease,  oil,  blood,  ink,  berry,  fruit 
juice,  lipstick,  coffee,  tea,  smoke  or  pet  stain. 
We  have  found  White  Wizard  exceedingly  mild 
mannered  — odorless,  neutral  Ph,  non  abrasive, 
biodegradable,  compounded  of  9  non  toxic  qual- 
ity chemicals.  This  product  has  been  well-known 
in  England  for  years,  but  is  just  now  coming  to 
the  American  consumer  market,  We  can  send  2 
10-oz.  tubs  of  White  Wizard  spot  remover  and 
all-purpose  cleaner  for  $12.00  ($2.95)  #A1008. 


DANISH  BOOK  BAG 


IE  ART  OF 
>WIMC 

I  he  Vitamaster 
rower  is  a  precision 
less  machine  de- 
ned  to  give  maxi- 
m  results  at  home, 
ving  is  one  of  the 
activities  capable 
toning,  firming  and 
iditioning  your  en- 
1  body  while  improv- 
;  aerobic  (heart/ 
lg)  fitness.  Unlike 
cycling  or  running, 
ving  works  all  major 
d  most  minor  muscle 
nips  in  your  back, 
tmach,  arms,  shoul- 
rs  and  legs.  The 
>me  is  made  of  dur 
le  yet  lightweight  (just  34  lbs.)  Wz'&VA" 
tided  steel.  The  padded  vinyl  seat  tracks 
fortlessly  on  sturdy  nylon  wheels.  A  single 
draulic  tension  device  is  center  mounted  and 
[justable  for  light,  medium  or  heavy  rowing. 


This  oversize  bag  is 
an  overwhelming 
success  with  photogra- 
phers, artists,  students, 
musicians,  dancers, 
opera  singers,  nuns, 
poets,  duck  hunters, 
cyclists,  plumbers, 
t  eachers,  reporters  and 
travelers . . .  because  it's 
a  veritable  labyrinth  of 
roomy  pockets.  Made  of 
wat  erproof  canvas  that 
wears  like  iron,  the  bookbag  has  an  unusual 
zipper  design  that  enables  the  bag  to  expand  to 
double  its  normal  width  —  to  a  full  8  inches.  It 
also  has  two  outer  pockets  in  front  and  a  large 
back  pocket.  An  adjustable  2"  wide  strap  makes 
the  burden  easier.  Choose  grey  #A483,  brown 
#A484,  blue  #A569,  black  #A564  or  red  #A568. 
$59.00  ($3.95). 


Everyone  can  use  the  Vitamaster  rower —  men  or 
women,  exercise  newcomers  or  long-time  enthu- 
siasts. Stand  it  on  end  behind  a  door  or  in  a 
closet  when  not  in  use.  It  comes  to  you  assem- 
bled for  only  $119.00  ($10.95)  #A995. 


ORDERING  IKSTRl  CTIOSS  AND  (iHRANTEE:  We  ship 
via  United  Parrel  Servire  wherever  possible  to  insure 
prompt  delivery.  The  price  of  each  item  is  shown  followed 
by  its  shipping  and  handling  charges  in  (  ).  Be  sure  to 
add  the  item  price  plus  shipping  n  nd  hit  iidltng  charges  for 
each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price  of  each  item.  If 
ymi  are  mil  satisfied  fur  any  reason,  return  the  article  to  us 
within  30  days,  and  we'll  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  per 
your  instructions. 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 

FOR 

FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT  CARD  0 

DOERS  PHONE 

OUR  24-HOUR  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER 

DEPT.  HPC04;  400  S.  DEAN  ST.;  ENGLEW00D,  NJ  07631 

81 

D0-228-5505. 

In  Nebraska  call  800-624-990C 

SEND  TO  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ITEM  NO 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION/COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

SHPG  &  HNDLG 

TOTAL  PRICE 

ADDRESS 

CITY                                                    STATE  ZIP 

ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  $                   PAYABLE  TO  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING. 

□  MASTERCARD   DVTSA   □  AM  EXPRESS   EXP  DATE 

ACCOUNT  # 

ENCLOSED  IS  $1  00  FOR  YOUR  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  CATALOG 

SIGNATURE 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C  0  D  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  tor  delivery  Irom  our  receipt  of  your  order 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


[Thesis] 

UNVEILING  CHRIST'S 
SEXUALITY 


From  "The  Sexuality  of  Christ  in  Renaissance  Art  t 
and  in  Modern  Oblivion,"  by  Leo  Steinberg,  the  art 
historian  and  critic.  Steinbergs  study  originally  ap- 
peared as  the  Summer  1983  issue  of  the  journal  Oc- 
tober, published  by  the  MIT  Press.  Pantheon  Books 
will  reissue  it  in  March. 


i  he  Child's  nakedness  in  Renaissance  repre- 
sentations of  the  Epiphany  is  so  commonplace 
that  we  tend  to  leave  it  unquestioned.  But  it  is  at 
least  reasonable  to  wonder  why  a  loving  mother 
would  expose  her  newborn's  skin  to  the  nipping 
air  so  soon  after  Christmas;  or  why  the  incarnate 
God  should  he  unclothed  while  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  St.  Augustine 
had  not  yet  visualized  it  that  way.  "He,  weak  in 
his  infant  limbs,  wrapped  in  infant's  swaddling 
clothes,  was  adored  by  the  Magi,"  he  wrote.  And 
medieval  artists  quite  properly  kept  the  Child 
covered.  It  was  the  art  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  began  to  reverse  the  tradition,  and  by  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Child's  nudity  at  the  levee 
had  become  de  rigueur. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  change  is  borne  in  on 
us  when  we  realize  open-eyed  what  Ghirlandaio 
is  showing  in  his  famous  tondo  of  the  Adoration 
(dated  1487)  in  the  Uffizi.  At  the  heart  of  a 
populous  scene,  the  eldest  Magus  kneels  before 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  The  Virgin's  right 
hand  retains  one  infant  knee,  her  other  hand 
lifting  his  flimsy  cover.  And  the  old  King  reaches 
reverently  to  touch  with  two  sanctified  fingers 


the  loincloth  which  the  boy  holds  aside  in  delib- 
erate showing.  The  pictorial  action,  the  porten- 
tous event,  the  epiphany,  is  the  exposure  to  the 
worshiper  of  the  Child's  groin.  This,  according 
to  Ghirlandaio,  is  what  the  Wise  Men  traveled 
to  see.  The  revelation  to  the  Magi,  who  knew 
beforehand  that  a  God  had  been  born,  is  the 
demonstration  ad  oculos  that  he  was  born  "com- 
plete in  all  the  parts  of  a  man."  And  if  we  recall 
that  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  falls  six  days  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Circumcision,  we  may  suspect  a  revelation,  too, 
of  the  Child's  prompt  consent  to  self-sacrifice — 
in  Lollio's  words  (1485)  "while  still  in  a  tender 
state,  wishing  to  dissolve  our  sin  with  his 
blood."  .  .  . 

Christ's  manhood  differs  from  that  of  all  hu- 
mankind in  one  crucial  respect,  which  here  as 
elsewhere  involves  the  pudenda:  he  was  without 
sin — not  only  without  sins  committed,  but  ex- 
empt from  the  genetically  transmitted  stain  of 
original  sin.  Therefore,  applied  to  Christ's  body, 
the  word  "pudenda"  (Italian:  le  vergogne;  French: 
parties  honteuses;  German:  Schamteile — "shame- 
ful parts")  is  a  misnomer.  For  the  word  derives 
from  the  Latin  pudere,  to  feel  or  cause  shame.  But 
shame  entered  the  world  as  the  wages  of  sin. 
Before  their  transgression,  Adam  and  Eve, 
though  naked,  were  unembarrassed;  and  were 
abashed  in  consequence  of  their  lapse.  But  is  it 
not  the  whole  merit  of  Christ,  the  New  Adam, 
to  have  regained  for  man  his  prelapsarian  condi- 
tion? How  then  could  he  who  restores  human 
nature  to  sinlessness  be  shamed  by  the  sexual 
factor  in  his  humanity?  And  is  not  this  reason 
enough  to  render  Christ's  sexual  member,  even 
like  the  stigmata,  an  object  of  ostentatio! 

Modesty,  to  be  sure,  recommends  covered 
loins;  and  the  ensuing  conflict  provides  the  ten- 
sion, the  high  risk,  against  which  our  artists  must 
operate.  But  we  are  faced  with  the  evidence  that 
serious  Renaissance  artists  obeyed  imperatives 
deeper  than  modesty — as  Michelangelo  did  in 
1514,  when  he  undertook  a  commission  to  carve 
a  Risen  Christ  for  a  Roman  church.  The  utter 
nakedness  of  the  statue  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  reprehensible.  .  .  .  But  the  nudity  of  Michel- 
angelo's figure  was  neither  a  licentious  conceit 
nor  a  thoughtless  truckling  to  antique  precedent. 
If  Michelangelo  denuded  his  Risen  Christ,  he 
must  have  sensed  a  Tightness  in  his  decision  more 
compelling  than  inhibitions  of  modesty;  must 
have  seen  that  a  loincloth  would  convict  these 
genitalia  of  being  "pudenda,"  thereby  denying 
the  very  work  of  redemption  that  promised  to 
free  human  nature  from  its  Adamic  contagion  of 
shame. 

Domemco  Ghirlandaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1487, 
dt'tail  (the  Uffizi,  Florence). 
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[Exercises] 

FOR  THE  YOUNG 
WRITER 


John  inirdner  devised  these  exercises  for  his  creative- 
umrmg  students.  They  appear  in  The  Art  of  Fic- 
tion, recently  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

T 

X  he  point  of  these  techiiK.il  exerc  ises  is  tins. 
Most  apprentice  writers  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culty of  becoming  artists;  they  do  not  understand 
or  believe  that  great  writers  are  usually  those 
who,  like  concert  pianists,  know  main  ways  of 
doing  everything  they  do.  Knowledge  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  genius;  but  genius  supported  by  vast 
technique  makes  a  literary  master.  Especially 
just  now,  when  competition  tor  publication  is 
probably  greater  than  ever  before,  it  is  helpful  for 
a  writer  to  know  technique.  The  writer  who  has 
worked  hard  at  these  exercises  will  see,  when- 
ever he  writes  a  story  or  novel,  that  he  has  vari- 
ous choices  available  at  every  point  in  his  fic- 
tion, and  he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  choose 
the  best — or  invent  something  new. 

For  all  these  exercises,  avoid  the  cheap,  obvi- 
ous, and  corny.  In  other  words,  don't  waste 
time. 

1 .  Write  the  paragraph  that  would  appear  in  a 
piece  of  fiction  just  before  the  discovery  of  a 
body.  You  might  perhaps  describe  the  character's 
approach  to  the  body  he  will  find,  or  the  loca- 
tion, or  both.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to 
develop  the  technique  of  at  once  attracting  the 
reader  toward  the  paragraph  to  follow,  making 
him  want  to  skip  ahead,  and  holding  him  on  this 
paragraph  by  virtue  of  its  interest.  Without  the 
ability  to  write  such  foreplay  paragraphs,  one  can 
never  achieve  real  suspense. 

2.  Describe  a  landscape  as  seen  by  an  old 
woman  whose  disgusting  and  detestable  old  hus- 
band has  just  died.  Do  not  mention  the  husband 
or  death. 

3.  Describe  a  landscape  as  seen  by  a  bird.  Do 
not  mention  the  bird. 

4-  Describe  a  building  as  seen  by  a  man  whose 
son  has  just  been  killed  in  a  war.  Do  not  mention 
the  son,  war,  death,  or  the  old  man  doing  the 
seeing.  Then  describe  the  same  building,  in  the 
same  weathet  and  at  the  same  time  of  day,  as 
seen  by  a  happy  lover.  Do  not  mention  love  or 
the  loved  one. 

5.  Write  the  opening  of  a  novel  using  the  au- 
thorial-omniscient voice,  making  the  authorial 
omniscience  clear  by  going  into  the  thoughts  of 
one  or  more  characters  after  establishing  the 
voice.  As  subject,  use  either  a  trip  or  the  arrival 


of  a  stranger  (some  disruption  of  order — the 
usual  novel  beginning). 

6.  Write  a  dialogue  in  which  each  of  the  two 
characters  has  a  secret.  Do  not  reveal  the  secret 
but  make  the  reader  intuit  it.  For  example,  the 
!i  il      c  mi'Jit  be  between  a  husband,  who  has 

just  lost  his  job  and  hasn't  worked  up  the  courage 
to  tell  In-  wile,  and  his  wife,  who  has  a  lover  in 
the  bedroom.  Purpose:  to  give  two  characters  in- 
dividual ways  of  speaking,  and  to  make  dialogue 
crackle  with  feelings  not  directly  expressed.  Re- 
member that  in  dialogue,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
pat^e  must  somehow  be  shown,  either  by  narra- 
tion (for  example,  "she  paused")  or  by  some  ges- 
ture or  other  break  that  shows  the  pause.  And 
remember  that  gesture  is  a  part  of  all  real  dia- 
logue. Sometimes,  for  instance,  we  look  away 
instead  of  answering. 

7.  Write  a  two-page  (or  longer)  character 
sketch  using  objects,  landscape,  weather,  etc., 
to  intensify  the  reader's  sense  of  what  the  charac- 
ter is  like.  Use  no  similes  ("She  was  like  .  .  ."). 
Purpose:  to  create  a  convincing  character  by  us- 
ing  more  than  intellect,  engaging  both  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious  mind. 

8.  Write  a  two-page  (or  longer)  dramatic  frag- 
ment (part  of  a  story)  using  objects,  landscape, 
weather,  etc. ,  to  intensify  two  characters,  as  well 
as  the  relationship  between  them.  Purpose:  the 
same  as  in  exercise  7,  but  now  making  the  same 
scenic  background,  etc.,  serve  more  than  one 
purpose.  In  a  diner,  for  instance,  one  character 
may  tend  to  look  at  certain  objects  inside  the 
diner,  the  other  may  look  at  a  different  set  of 
objects  or  may  look  out  the  window. 

9.  Without  an  instant's  lapse  of  taste,  describe 
a  person  (a)  going  to  the  bathroom,  (b)  vomit- 
ing, (c)  murdering  a  child. 

10.  Write,  without  irony,  a  character's  mov- 
ing defense  of  himself  (herself). 


[Clipping] 

SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

From  the  New  York  Times  obituary  for  David 
Rourtds,  the  Tony  Award-winning  actor  who  died  on 
December  9. 

M  r.  Rounds  was  born  in  Bronxville,  New 
York,  on  October  9,  1930,  and  graduated  from 
Denison  University.  He  is  survived  by  his 
brother,  Peter  Rounds  of  Phoenix,  and  his  com- 
panion, John  Seidman. 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR 
INITIATIVES 

The  Call-  Remarks  made  by  President 
Reagan  at  a  breakfast  meeting  with  representatives 
from  the  private  sector  engaged  in  volunteer  work, ' 
September  21,  1981. 

i  have  a  distinct  feeling,  and  have  for  a  long 
time,  that  we  have  drifted,  as  a  people,  too  far 
away  from  the  voluntarism  that  so  characterized 
our  country  for  so  many  years.  And  we  have,  in  a 
sense,  abdicated  and  turned  over  to  government 
things  that  used  to  be  functions  of  the 
community. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  for  what  we  can 
take  over  that  government  has  been  doing. 


Heeding  the  Call  (I) -From  a  press  re- 
lease issued  December  25,  1983,  titled  "America's 
Cup  Yacht  to  Train  in  Grenada:  Courageous  II 
Owner  Says  Move  Will  Fuel  Grenadian  Econ- 
omy." 

P 

Preparing  to  win  back  the  America's  Cup  for 
the  United  States,  Courageous  II  will  make  its 
winter  training  berth  for  1984-85  on  the  island 
of  Grenada. 

The  announcement  came  tonight  from 
Leonard  M.  Greene,  owner  of  the  American 
yacht  that  seeks  to  reclaim  world  twelve-meter 
supremacy  for  U.S.  sailors. 

"Courageous  ll's  berthing  will  significantly 
strengthen  the  Grenadiari  economy,"  Greene 
said. 

The  Courageous  11  owner,  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Socioeconomic 
Studies,  a  research  foundation,  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  promote  "Opera- 
tion Showcase"  in  Grenada.  "Our  national  ob- 
jective should  be  to  prove  that  free  enterprise 
can  bring  real  benefits  to  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged of  the  world." 


HgL  ling  the  Call  (II)— From  Soldier 
of  Fort  ne,  "The  I  ournal  oj  Professional  Adventur- 
ers," September  1983. 

A_.  .„...,, 

in  El  Salvador  from  20  through  30  April  1983. 
Their  activities  included  discussions  with  and 


briefings  by  U.S.  Military  Group  (Mil  Group) 
personnel,  training  of  selected  elements  of  El 
Salvador's  armed  forces,  and  participation  in 
combat  operations. 

John  Early,  Ralph  Edens,  PederLund,  and  Al- 
exander McColl  spent  about  twenty-four  hours 
with  the  1st  Squadron  (equivalent  to  a  rifle  com- 
pany) of  the  FAS  Airborne  Battalion,  which  was 
conducting  a  combat  operation  in  Cuscatlan 
Province. 

John  Donovan  instructed  Atlacatl  Battalion 
troops  on  mines,  booby  traps,  demolitions,  and 
related  subjects;  "John  Doe"  conducted  a  sniper 
school  for  the  Atlacatl  Battalion. 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Soldier  of  Fortune 
magazine,  January  1984,  from  John  Schrauth  of 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

i  am  ecstatic  about  your  idea  for  a  private  sec- 
tor initiative  in  Central  America.  I  would  like  to 
think  that,  for  the  price  of  web  gear,  a  cleaning 
kit,  and  a  few  belts  of  7.62  mm,  an  individual 
could  contribute  to  the  security  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas. I'm  just  an  ordinary  guy  income-wise,  but 
I've  always  got  a  few  bucks  to  wax  Red  Gs. 


[Survey] 

CONGRESSIONAL 
SOURCES 

The  Media  Analysis  Project  at  George  Washmgton 
University  surveyed  1 92  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers in  February  1 983  to  find  out  how  many  minutes 
they  spend  each  day  with  the  various  news  media. 
These  findings  originally  appeared  in  the  November 
1983  issue  of  Washingtonian  magazine. 


Washington  Post  31 

CBS  Evening  News  13 

New  York  Times  1 2 

Wall  Street  Journal  1 1 

NBC  Nightly  News  10 

NBC  Today  10 

MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour  9 

CBS  Morning  News  7 

ABC  World  News  Tonight  6 

National  Public  Radio  5 

ABC  Good  Morning  America  4 

Christian  Science  Monitor  3 

USA  Today  2 

Washington  Times  2 
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[Speech] 

WAR  PREPARERS 
ANONYMOUS 


From  a  speech  given  by  Kurt  Vonnegut  at  the  92nd 
Street  YM-YWHA  in  New  York  City  and  printed  in 
The  Nation,  January  7. 

\Y 

T  T  hat  has  been  America's  most  nurturing 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  this  planet  so  tar.' 
Many  would  say  jazz,  t,  who  love  jazz,  will  say 
this  instead:  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

1  am  not  an  alcoholic.  If  I  were,  I  would  go 
before  the  nearest  AA  meeting  and  say,  "My 
name  is  Kurt  Vonnegut.  I  am  an  alcoholic."  God 
willing,  that  might  be  my  first  step  down  the 
long,  hard  road  hack  to  sobriety. 

The  AA  scheme,  which  requires  a  confession 
like  that,  is  the  first  to  have  any  measurable  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  the  tendency  of  some  human 
beings,  perhaps  10  percent  of  any  population,  to 
become  addicted  to  substances  that  give  them 
brief  spasms  of  pleasure  but  in  the  long  term 
transmute  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  them  into  ultimate  ghastliness. 

The  AA  scheme,  which,  again,  can  work  only 
if  the  addicts  regularly  admit  that  this  or  that 
chemical  is  poisonous  to  them,  is  now  proving  its 
effectiveness  with  compulsive  gamblers,  who  are 
not  dependent  on  chemicals  from  a  distillery  or  a 
pharmaceutical  laboratory.  This  is  no  paradox. 
Gamblers,  in  effect,  manufacture  their  own  dan- 
gerous substances.  God  help  them,  they  produce 
chemicals  that  elate  them  whenever  they  place  a 
bet  on  simply  anything. 

If  1  were  a  compulsive  gambler,  which  1  am 
not,  I  would  be  well  advised  to  stand  up  before 
the  nearest  meeting  of  Gamblers  Anonymous 
and  declare,  "My  name  is  Kurt  Vonnegut.  I  am  a 
compulsive  gambler." 

Whether  I  was  standing  before  a  meeting  of 
Gamblers  Anonymous  or  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, I  would  be  encouraged  to  testify  as  to  how 
the  chemicals  I  had  generated  within  myself  or 
swallowed  had  alienated  my  friends  and  rela- 
tives, cost  me  jobs  and  houses,  and  deprived  me 
of  my  last  shred  of  self-respect. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  form  of 
addiction,  which  has  not  been  previously  identi- 
fied. It  is  more  like  gambling  than  drinking, 
since  the  people  afflicted  are  ravenous  for  situa- 
tions that  will  cause  their  bodies  to  release  excit- 
ing chemicals  into  their  bloodstreams.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  are  among  us  people  who  are 
tragically  hooked  on  preparations  for  war. 

Tell  people  with  that  disease  that  war  is  com- 
ing and  we  have  to  get  ready  for  it,  and  for  a  few 


minutes  there  they  will  be  as  happy  as  a  drunk 
with  his  martini  breakfast  or  a  compulsive  gam- 
bler with  his  paycheck  bet  on  the  Super  Bowl. 

Let  us  recognize  how  sick  such  people  are. 
From  now  on,  when  a  national  leader,  or  ever! 
just  a  neighbor,  starts  talking  about  some  new 
weapons  system  that  is  going  to  cost  us  a  mere 
$29  billion,  we  should  speak  up.  We  should  say 
something  on  the  order  of,  "Honest  to  God,  I 
couldn't  be  sorrier  for  you  if  I'd  seen  you  wash 
down  a  fistful  of  black  beauties  with  a  pint  of 
Southern  Comfort." 

1  mean  it.  I  am  not  joking.  Compulsive  pre- 
parers for  World  War  III,  in  this  country  or  any- 
other,  are  as  tragically  and  as  repulsively  addicted 
as  any  stockbroker  passed  out  with  his  head  in  a 
toilet  in  the  Port  Authority  bus  terminal. 

For  an  alcoholic  to  experience  a  little  joy,  he 
needs  maybe  three  ounces  of  grain  alcohol.  Al- 
coholics, when  they  are  close  to  hitting  bottom, 
customarily  can't  hold  much  alcohol. 

If  we  know  a  compulsive  gambler  who  is  dead 
broke,  we  can  probably  make  him  happy  with  a 
dollar  to  bet  on  who  can  spit  farther  than  some- 
one else. 

For  us  to  give  a  compulsive  war-preparer  a 
fleeting  moment  of  happiness,  we  may  have  to 
buy  him  three  Trident  submarines  and  a  hundred 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  mounted  on 
choo-choo  trains. 

It  Western  Civilization  were  a  person — 

It  Western  Civilization,  which  blankets  the 
world  now,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  were  a  person — 

If  Western  Civilization,  which  surely  now  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union  and  China  and  India 
and  Pakistan  and  on  and  on,  were  a  person — 

It  Western  Civilization  were  a  person,  we 
would  be  directing  it  to  the  nearest  meeting  of 
War  Preparers  Anonymous.  We  would  be  telling 
it  to  stand  up  before  the  meeting  and  say,  "My 
name  is  Western  Civilization.  I  am  a  compulsive 
war-preparer.  I  have  lost  everything  I  ever  cared 
about.  I  should  have  come  here  long  ago.  I  first 
hit  bottom  in  World  War  I." 

Western  Civilization  cannot  be  represented 
by  a  single  person,  of  course,  but  a  single  expla- 
nation for  the  catastrophic  course  it  has  followed 
during  this  bloody  century  is  possible.  We  the 
people,  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  disease, 
have  again  and  again  entrusted  power  to  people 
we  did  not  know  were  sickies. 

And  let  us  not  mock  them  now,  any  more 
than  we  would  mock  someone  with  syphilis  or 
smallpox  or  leprosy  or  yaws  or  typhoid  fever  or 
any  of  the  other  diseases  to  which  the  flesh  is 
heir.  All  we  have  to  do  is  separate  them  from  the 
levers  of  power,  I  think. 

And  then  what? 

Western  Civilization's  long,  hard  trip  back  to 
sobriety  might  begin. 
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Can  American  business  survive  on  a  diet 
of  instant  gratification? 


Computers  spew  out 
production  reports 
and  sales  figures 
hourly.  And  managers  eat 
them  up. 

Investors  hunger  for 
bigger  dividends  and 
faster  earnings  growth. 

The  nightly  news  feeds 
us  today's  hot  economic 
story  complete  with  all  the 
freshest  buzzwords. 

No  matter  what  the 
economy  much  of  Ameri- 
can business  continues  to 
feast  on  short-term  results. 
Expecting  profits  to  be 
served  up  like  fast-food 
burgers.  And  economic 
solutions  dished  out  like 
instant  pudding. 

To  satisfy  this  appetite 
for  short-term  rewards, 
managers  find  it  tempting 
to  reduce  investments 
for  the  future.  Investments 
in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment; in  research  and 
development. 

We're  W.R.Grace  &  Co. 
We've  been  doing  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  all  kinds  of  econ- 
omies for  1 30  years.  Short- 
term  thinking  has  never 
been  our  way  of  doing 
business. 

In  the  last  40  years, 
we've  followed  a  strategy 
that  has  allowed  us  to 
diversify  into  growth  indus- 
tries. It's  been  a  transition 
that  has  taken  Grace  from 
being  primarily  a  Latin 
American  trading  and 
shipping  concern  to  a 


company  with  worldwide 
interests  in  chemicals, 
natural  resources  and 
specialized  consumer 
services.  A  company  with 
more  than  $6  billion  in 
sales. 


All  that  didn't  just 
happen.  It  was  planned 
that  way— by  people 
dedicated  to  the  long- 
term  point  of  view. 

We've  always  believed 
in  giving  the  future  its  fair 


share  of  today's  resource! 
Last  year  at  Grace,  mvesj 
ment  in  new  plant  and  J 
equipment  was  almost  5fe 
times  what  it  was  1 0  yearl 
ago.  Research  and  devel 
opment  expenditures 
were  nearly  3  times  what I 
they  were  a  decade  ago.l 

Right  now  we  believe  a 
of  us  must  work  to  correc 
a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
way  American  business  i 
operating.  Short-term  re- 
sults cannot  be  allowed  i 
become  our  only  critenor 
for  success.  Investors 
must  be  willing  to  relax 
some  of  the  pressure  on 
managers  to  produce  im 
mediate  results.  Managei 
must  be  given  more  seci 
rity  to  make  long-term 
investment  decisions. 

In  turn,  those  in  man- 
agement must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  long-term 
commitments  to  invest  in 
innovation— in  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  technolo- 
gies. And  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  long-range 
plans  to  restore  our  older 
industries  to  full  strength. 

American  business 
cannot  allow  itself  to  over- 
ndulge  in  short-term 
rewards.  Long-lasting 
results  will  take  time  to 
develop.  But  that's  what 
makes  them  so  gratifying. 

GRACE 

One  step  ahead 
of  a  changing  world. 


W  R  Grace  &  Co  .  1 1 14  Avenue  ot  the  Americas.  New  York.  N  Y  10036 


DORS  AMERICA 
STILL  EXIST? 


a  foreigner  the  question 


would  seem  to  verge  on  the  preposterous.  Besieged  by 
American  money  and  American  products,  if  not  by 
American  guns,  the  older  peoples  of  the  earth  accept 
the  American  reality  at  full  value,  wondering  only  if  it 
will  kill  them  or  make  them  rich. 

But  to  an  American  the  question  touches  upon  the 
national  longing  for  the  ineffable,  for  the  proof  of  salva- 
tion waiting  to  be  discovered  over  the  next  horizon  or 
after  the  next  election.  America  has  always  been  as 
much  a  promise  as  a  place,  as  much  a  matter  of  next 
week's  expected  miracle  as  this  week's  bankruptcy.  The 
Republic  was  conceived  as  prelude  to  acts  of  infinite 
becoming,  as  a  constitutional  contract  under  which 
every  citizen  remained  free  to  invent  his  own  god,  life, 
fortune,  and  destiny. 

The  multiplication  of  so  many  purposes  has  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what,  if  anything,  the 
dreamers  of  so  many  American  dreams  hold  in  com- 
mon. Americans  are  forever  asking  the  question  in  vari- 
ant forms — "Where  is  the  lost  consensus?"  "What  is  the 
national  interest?"  Even  a  federation  of  sardonic  demo- 
crats requires  a  store  of  common  value  and  a  lexicon  of 
public  myth,  but  among  a  people  dedicated  to  the  ruth- 
less pursuit  of  individual  liberty,  how  is  it  possible  to 
sustain  belief  in  a  political  entity  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  collective  desire? 


HAROLD  LIVESAY  was  a  paratrooper  in  the 

82nd  Airborne  Division,  a  yardmasterfor  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  a  truck  driver,  and  a  bulldozer 
painter.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  His  latest 
book  is  American  Made:  Men  Who  Shaped  the 
American  Economy. 


S 


"till  exist.7  America?  Land  of  the  buy-one-get- 
one-free  and  home  of  the  Atlanta  Braves,  Amer- 
ica's team?  Land  of  the  permanent  wave  and  the 
short-term  solution,  of  individualism  and  the  ad 
hoc  committee?  Still  exist?  You  bet  your  ass  it 
does,  and  if  you  don't  think  so,  you  better  get  up 
to  speed,  ramp  up,  and  get  on  board.  Does  the 
Dream  still  live?  Ask  Harold  Stassen.  Ask  the 
Border  Patrol,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  admissions  officers  at  schools  of 
business,  law,  and  engineering.  Even  a  few 
women  have  started  to  believe  it. 

America  is  still  largely  a  country  of  empty 
space.  Space  makes  porous  borders,  which  guar- 
antee a  continued  flow  of  immigrant  energies, 
no  matter  how  much  the  government  babbles 
about  slamming  the  doors.  Space  underpins  our 
belief  in  infinite  possibilities,  a  belief  that  has 
always  distinguished  us  from  our  European  cul- 
tural cousins. 

America  still  has  pretensions  to  eternal  youth. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  written  a  book  arguing  that 
America  has  reached  middle  age,  and  that  many 
of  our  problems  are  a  result  of  that  alleged  fact.  It 
seems  to  me  that  America  is  more  like  a  spoiled 
child — impatient,  quick  to  resort  to  violence, 
insistent  on  being  the  center  of  attention,  deter- 
mined to  be  captain  or  not  play  at  all,  hungry  for 
applause  for  modest  achievements,  arrogant  and 


blustering,  but  prone  to  cry  easily  and  riddles 
with  self-doubt. 

America  is  still  an  anti-intellectual  societal 
We  sequester  our  intellectuals  in  universities  an 
pay  little  attention  to  them  thereafter.  And  1 
good  thing,  too,  judging  by  what  happens  whej 
"intellectuals"  get  any  power  or  exposure.  Take 
professor  who  never  controlled  anything  mor 
significant  than  his  office  hours  or  a  graduat 
student  or  two,  put  him  in  charge,  and  what  d' 
you  get?  Surgical  air  strikes  and  defoliation, 
they  don't  turn  into  terriers  the  way  Rostov 
Kissinger,  and  Brrezinski  did,  they  become  Is 
dogs  like  Schlesinger  junior, the  movie  reviewe 

Bad  as  politicians  are,  I  trust  them  tar  mor 
than  academics.  I  say  this  even  though  we  have 
President  so  mediocre  he  makes  my  teeth  hurt 
turn  off  the  TV  because  I  don't  want  him  in  th 
same  room  with  my  kids;  he's  so  bad  he  make 
Richard  Nixon  look  like  a  liberal  statesmar 
and  two  stale  political  parties,  one  vainly  search 
ing  tor  .1  program  that  isn't  warmed-over  Ne\ 
Dealism,  the  other  apparently  trying  to  recreat 
the  America  of  Yore. 

Americans  have  always  been  prone  to  bouts  o 
self-criticism,  finding  their  culture  inferior,  thei 
moral  fiber  frayed,  their  society  mongreli:ed 
their  faith  feeble.  The  current  hullabaloo  abou 
the  "disgraceful"  state  of  American  education 
not  the  first  time  in  the  stocks  for  that  whippin; 
boy.  American  education  certainly  has  its  short 
comings,  and  some  ot  them  have  tragic  results- 
such  as  our  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  Leb 
anon,  when  all  the  Americans  who  understanc 
the  languages  of  that  country  could  meet  unde 
an  Indian  blanket.  But  that  isn't  the  kind  of  fail 
ure  troubling  the  pundits  who  dither  about 
breakdown  of  the  "basics." 


"The  kids  can't  read."  Rubbish.  They  read  as 
veil  as  they  ever  did.  Considering  the  quality  of 
xx)ks  their  elders  write,  1  marvel  that  they  get 
hrough  so  many  pages  of  the  stuff. 
|    "The  kids  can't  write. "  When  could  they  ever 
vrite?  The  best  of  them  write  like  angels,  most  of 
1  hem  write  better  than  ever,  and  the  worst  of 
hem  could  never  write. 
"The  kids  can't  do  arithmetic."  St)  what?  You 
I  :an  buy  a  marvelous  machine  that  does 
1  inthmetic,  never  makes  a  mistake,  never  gets 
ired,  and  costs  $1.98.  "Oh,  but  they  don't  learn 
he  process."  Who  the  hell  ever  learned  the 
>rocess?  People  my  age  learned  stuff  like  "borrow 
en"  and  "carry  a  one."  As  any  mathematician 
vill  tell  you  contemptuously,  that  ain't  the  proc- 
ss  at  all.  Stories  about  high  schools  turning  out 
egions  of  thuggish,  drug-crazed  illiterates  often 
■recede  accounts  of  how  gangs  of  twelve-year- 
)lds  cracked  the  Pentagon's  computer  code. 
1    "The  kids  don't  care  about  the  past. "  Maybe, 
nit  they  aren't  alone.  Forty-two  years  after  Pearl 
darhor,  a  sneak  attack  by  a  non-Christian  en- 
Mny  caught  the  American  military  asleep  on  the 
!  Christian  sabbath  morning. 

Then  there's  TV,  the  latest  devil's  plaything. 
Well,  there's  always  been  something — the  yel- 
'  ow  press,  comic  books,  demon  rum,  the  pool 
:able — and  now  it's  TV.  But  you  can't  take  that 
ilarm  seriously.  Half  of  the  self-styled  intellectu- 
als I  know  are  closet  soap-opera  freaks,  and  more 
than  half  are  menopausal  pseudojocks  who  spend 
Sunday  afternoons  watching  pituitary  marvels 
imash  one  another.  At  least  this  singularly  unat- 
tractive form  of  psychic  self-gratification  is  less 
damaging  than  sending  kids  to  fight  useless  wars. 

America  isn't  a  symphony;  it's  only  rock-and- 
roll.  But  1  like  it,  and  it  sure  is  funny.  I  know  I'm 
not  supposed  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  Bomb, 
but  as  Albert  Alligator  remarked  years  ago,  "A 
man  can't  live  his  whole  life  in  fear  of  ten  sec- 
onds of  boom  and  whango."  The  only  sure-fire 
j  protection  against  Armageddon  is  total  disarma- 
ment, which  we  should  begin  unilaterally  if  we 
can't  get  a  multilateral  agreement.  But  expecting 
Americans  to  accept  that  proposition  beggars 
the  imagination.  So,  while  I  ache  at  the  thought 
of  somebody  dosing  my  little  boy  with  radiation, 
I  can't  help  but  laugh  at  the  lies  and  double  talk 
from  all  sides,  while  hoping  we  mean  it  when  we 
say  we  won't  be  first  to  use  the  Thing  the  second 
time. 

Meanwhile,  it's  beautiful  down  hete  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Appalachians.  The  Balti- 
more Orioles  are  champions  of  the  world;  Ford 
still  makes  V-8s;  my  kids  have  grown  up  fine, 
gentle  people  and  friends  of  mine,  while  my  little 
kid  is  getting  ready  to  walk;  I've  got  cable  TV  and 
HBO,  and  Kroger's  stays  open  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  I'm  in  hog  heaven.  Run,  Jesse.  Run. 


PHILIP  BERRIGANL ,,,,,,, j,  j,,,  

the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Co-chairman  oj  the 
Catholic  Peace  Fellowship  and  the  Baltimore  Inter- 
faith  Peace  Mission,  Berrigan  participated  in  the 
Plowshares  8  action  of  September  1 980,  which  in- 
volved the  defacing  of  Mark- 1 2  A  nuclear  warheads. 

l  ^ies  America  exist?  Which  America?  The 
America  that  spent  $2.5  trillion  on  war  and  war 
preparations  in  the  past  forty  years?  The  Amer- 
ica of  26,000  nuclear  warheads;  the  America  of 
the  first-strike  policy  (or  diplomacy)?  The 
America  that  intervenes  illegally  in  El  Salvador, 
Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  Grenada;  the  America 
that  manipulates  Israel  as  a  proxy,  an  accom- 
plice, and  a  victim  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Centtal  America;  the  America  that  spies 
on  its  citizens,  eroding  civil  liberties?  The  Amer- 
ica of  1984,  where  war  is  peace,  falsehood  is 
truth,  lawlessness  is  law,  rebellion  is  Marxism, 
rearmament  is  defense,  and  the  MX  is  a  "peace- 
keeper"? Of  course,  that  America  exists:  Western 
Europeans  and  Third  Worlders  know  its  blind- 
ness, waste,  and  truculence  better  than  most  of 
us  in  this  country. 

Such  global  imperialism,  by  necessity,  has  al- 
ways had  a  military  bedfellow.  The  United 
States  was  built  on  the  Lockeian  principles  of 
liberty,  democracy,  equality,  and  peace.  But  af- 
tet  World  War  II,  these  gave  way,  with  astonish- 
ing speed,  to  the  military  principles  of  authority, 
hierarchy,  obedience,  force,  and  war.  War 
"worked,"  the  government  claimed;  the  military 
had  "delivered  the  goods,"  and  it  remained  our 
main  hope  for  staving  off  the  communist  men- 
ace. In  the  name  of  "national  security,"  Wash- 
ington began  to  rule  by  secrets,  and  by  1971  the 
Pentagon  admitted  to  having  1,020,000  cubic 
feet  of  classified  documents,  enough  to  create  a 
stack  higher  than  2,000  Washington  Monu- 
ments. One  of  those  documents,  a  National  Se- 
curity Agency  policy  papet  (NSC-68)  released 
by  Henry  Kissinger  in  1975,  revealed  the  true 
foreign  policy  goals  of  the  hidden  government: 
rapid  rearmament,  disruption  of  peace  groups, 
and  escalation  of  anticommunist  propaganda. 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  This  sordid  process  of 
bettayal  is  unprecedented  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. The  hidden,  militaristic  government  of  the 
United  States  (some  call  it  the  nuclear-war- 
fighting  party)  not  only  has  led  the  onrush  of 
terror  in  the  world  while  treating  the  people  like 
"sheep"  (President  Nixon  called  us  that)  tit  to  be 
lied  to;  it  has  made  big  business  of  war.  It  markets 
death  as  though  it  were  dog  food. 

That  America,  whose  diplomacy  is  economic 
exploitation  and  war,  still  exists.  It  poisons  the 
earth  and  robs  it  of  shtinking  resources.  It  (and 
its  Soviet  mimic)  has  started  the  nuclear  count- 
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down  on  the  human  family.  In  the  1940s,  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  poet  and  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  wrote  words  that  are  hauntingly  familiar: 
''As  things  are  now  going,  the  peace  we  will 
make,  the  peace  we  seem  to  be  making,  will  be  a 
peace  of  oil,  a  peace  of  gold,  a  peace  of  shipping, 
a  peace  in  brief  .  .  .  without  moral 

S purpose  or  human  interest." 
o  much  for  one  America;  now  to  the  other. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  it,  too,  exists,  a  testi- 
mony against  the  first  and  an  indictment  of  it. 
Unlike  the  Brahmins  of  the  first,  its  members — 
having  been  freed  by  deprivation,  passionate 
truth,  outrage  at  injustice,  sacrifice,  persecu- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  risk  of  death — consid- 
ered egoism,  ambition,  and  greed  as  inhuman.  It 
is  the  America  of  John  Woolman,  Sojourner 
Truth,  Lucy  Stone,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  Mother  Mary  Jones,  Harriet 
Tubman,  Bill  Haywood,  Eugene  Debs,  Fiorello 
La  Guardia,  Thomas  Merton,  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Dorothy  Day,  and  thousands  of  others. 

This  "cloud  of  witnesses"  redeemed  their 
times  by  giving  the  victims  a  voice,  hands,  and  a 
defense  against  the  slave  masters,  warmongers, 
robber  barons,  ideologues,  venal  politicians  and 
judges.  My  brother  Dan,  a  poet  and  member  of 
this  illustrious  minority,  calls  these  witnesses 
"mystics  with  hands." 

Certain  common  characteristics  seemed  to 
mark  them:  a  humble  origin  and  a  living  pledge 
to  protect  the  humble;  a  Judeo-Christian  vision 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life;  a  hatred  of  the 
deeds  of  charlatans  and  oligarchs  and  a  love  for 
them  as  persons;  suspicion  of  the  State;  an  insis- 
tence on  the  supremacy  of  divine  law  over  hu- 
man law;  a  commitment  to  nonviolent  resis- 
tance; a  faith  that  all  of  us  can,  with  God's  grace 
and  a  human  community,  transcend  ourselves  to 
become  "those  for  others." 

It  is  their  spirit  that  the  movement  for  justice 
and  peace  must  embody  and  must  offer  to  the 
world.  The  issue  is  not  superpower  rivalry  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  status  quo  that  threatens  to 
bring  down  the  world.  The  issue  is  the  moral  and 
physical  survival  of  humanity,  the  building  of  a 
viable  world  in  the  shell  of  a  dying  one.  The  issue 
is  either  .  .  .  or — nonviolence  or  extinction. 

My  faith  in  God  is  also  my  hope  in  the  second 
America — a  right  and  proper  hope,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
Americans  arc  most  responsible  for  the  Bomb, 
for  reviving  war  is  an  institution,  and  for  threat- 
ening nuclear  war.  Clearly,  Americans  must 
now  take  responsih^.ty  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  world  and  f<  r  leading  a  retreat  from  the 
nuclear  brink.  The  people  <  if  this  country  will  yet 
understand  this,  and  will  yet  take  the  necessary 
nonviolent  mea  ires. 


forrest  Mcdonald  « *  «*»  I 

We  the  People:  The  Economic  Origins  cA  thrfl 
Constitution,  which  challenged  Charles  Beard' sfam 
mous  explanation  of  the  Founding  Fathers'  motivesm 
McDonald  teaches  history  at  the  University  of  AlaW 
bama,  and  has  written  fifteen  other  books,  includinM 
biographies  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Samuel  ln\i 
sull.  He  was  Northeast  co-chairman  of  Citizens  fo\M 
Goldwater  in  1 964. 
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m.  hat  American  society  is  disjointed  is  gener 
ally  recognized,  though  there  is  disagreement 
whether  this  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  The 
consensus  is  doubtless  against  the  increase  ir 
mugging,  rape,  alienation,  and  urban  decay,  bu 
that  is  about  it.  The  other  symptoms  of  mora 
confusion — the  drug  scene,  gay  lib,  women's  lib 
porn,  me-ism,  the  decline  of  religiosity,  th< 
breakdown  of  the  schools,  the  undermining  o 
the  nuclear  family,  the  assault  on  traditional  val 
ues — all  have  their  public  advocates  or  apolo 
gists.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  clearest  sign  that  some 
thing  fundamental  is  wrong,  or  at  least  that  tht 
country  is  undergoing  a  major  transformation. 

Our  present  discontents  began  with  the  Chil 
dren's  Crusade  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
That  crusade  was  not  a  response  to  the  Vietnart 
War,  or  to  the  civil  rights  movement,  or  to  tht 
evils  of  capitalism,  or  to  any  other  external  stim 
ulus.  Rather,  it  was  a  case  of  cultural  indigestior 
induced  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  young  people  ir 
the  population.  All  societies  have  barbarians  ir 
their  midst  in  the  form  of  adolescents;  I  use  th« 
term  barbarian  not  in  a  pejorative  sense  but  in 
the  way  the  ancient  Greeks  employed  it,  to  mean 
a  stranger,  an  outsider,  someone  not  encultu- 
rated  into  the  dominant  group.  And  all  societies 
have  various  enculturating  devices.  But  the 
number  of  people  any  society  can  process  intc 
adulthood  depends  on  its  child-rearing  practices, 
its  means  of  employing  idle  hands,  its  demo- 
graphics, and  other  variables.  Through  most  of 
American  history,  the  country  was  capable  of 
enculturating  its  barbarians. 

Then  came  the  baby  boom.  By  the  late  1950s, 
the  first  of  the  baby-boomers  had  reached  pu- 
berty, and  throughout  the  1960s  they  consti- 
tuted nearly  20  percent  of  the  population.  The 
force  of  their  numbers  was  multiplied  by  the  fact 
that  their  parents  had  thoroughly  spoiled  them 
and  by  the  shift  of  population  to  the  big  cities, 
where  family  ties  are  less  effective  instruments  of 
social  control  than  they  are  in  small  towns.  An- 
other important  factor  was  that  far  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before  were  attending  college. 

Nor  was  that  all.  During  the  1950s  there  was  a 
vast  new  wave  of  immigrants,  as  it  were:  blacks 
entering  the  mainstream  of  American  society  for 
the  first  time.  Part  of  this  story,  the  part  having 
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[  o  do  with  court  decisions  and  legislation  and 
;  iass  demonstrations,  is  well  known.  Less  well 
;  nown,  and  possibly  more  important,  was  the 
nternal  migration  that  took  place  from  the  mid- 
!  950s  on.  The  modernization  of  Southern  agri- 
ulture,  symbolized  as  well  as  epitomized  by  the 
aechanical  cotton  picker,  threw  hundreds  of 
housands  of  black  tenant  farmers  and  other  ru- 
al  blacks  off  the  land;  and,  lured  by  the  promise 
if  jobs  or  welfare  checks  that  seemed  astronomi- 
al  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  rural  South, 
hey  went  north. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  were  among  the  dregs 
if  Southern  society;  they  lacked  education, 
kills,  and  work  experience.  Moreover,  decades 
>f  exploitation  and  subservience  in  backwater 
limes  had  ill  prepared  them  for  the  pace,  the 
lardness,  the  anonymity,  and  the  cold  of  the 
irban  Northeast.  The  heroin  epidemic  that 
wept  Harlem  in  the  late  1950s  was  but  the  first 
vmptom  of  worse  to  come. 

A  showdown  with  the  traditional  social  order 
vas  inevitable,  and  when  it  came  it  took  the 
orm  of  an  accusation  that  the  traditional  order 
vas  hypocritical.  You  say  we  have  freedom  of 
ipeech,  the  children  said.  Then  are  we  not  enti- 
led to  shout  obscenities  at  the  top  of  our  lungs, 
inytime,  anyplace?  You  say  this  is  the  land  of 
he  tree.7  Then  what  about  blacks  (or  women,  or 
Dhicanos,  or  Amerindians,  or  homosexuals)!1 
fou  say  this  is  the  home  of  the  brave?  Are  the 
napalming  of  Vietnamese,  the  theft  of  the 
Southwest  from  Mexico,  the  rape  of  the  Indians 
what  Americans  mean  by  bravery?  And  so  on. 
The  charge  was  true,  for  hypocrisy  is  indispensa- 
ble to  civilized  behavior;  as  George  Orwell 
pointed  out,  it  is  only  by  pretending  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  beasts  that  we  learn  to  comport 
ourselves  as  something  better  than  beasts.  But 
when  the  masses  of  young  whites,  who  had 
known  neither  deprivation  nor  rules  of  behavior, 
and  of  young  blacks,  who  had  known  nothing 
but  deprivation  and  had  been  cast  into  a  sea  of 
alien  rules,  pointed  the  accusing  finger,  nobody 
knew  how  to  respond. 

The  kinds  of  accusations  being  leveled  chal- 
lenged the  "givens" — the  largely  nonrational  as- 
sumptions, values,  habits,  rituals,  symbols,  and 
myths  that  hold  the  diverse  elements  of  society 
together.  But  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  con- 
scious inquiry  is  to  destroy  their  efficacy. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  disintegration,  or  at  least 
the  fragmentation,  of  American  society  came 
about.  The  crucial  question  is,  Can  it  be  put 
back  together  again,  pluralistic  but  whole,  or  is  it 
a  matter  of  Humpty  Dumpty  revisited?  The 
closer  1  look,  the  more  pessimistic  I  become;  but 
as  a  historian,  professionally  committed  to  the 
broader  view,  I  can  see  two  reasons  for  cautious 
hopefulness. 


One  is  that  it  has  happened  before,  and  we 
somehow  pulled  through.  During  the  last  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  fabric  of  American 
society  was  rent  asunder  by  a  technological  revo- 
lution. The  reintegration  of  the  social  order  had 
two  essential  parts.  One  was  a  resurgence  of  puri- 
tanical fervor,  a  sort  of  nineteenth-century 
Moral  Majority,  which  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  broad  range  of  legislation  that  in  effect 
declared  traditional  values  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  other  was  a  rage  for  organization  along 
professional,  occupational,  and  service  lines, 
which  provided  new  group  identities  to  replace 
those  shattered  by  excessive,  and  excessively 
sudden,  change.  Neither  of  those  solutions  is 
feasible  today,  but  others  may  emerge. 

The  other  reason  for  hope  is  that,  though  civi- 
lizations have  crumbled  and  will  continue  to 
crumble,  human  society  is  a  wondrously  resilient 
organism.  And  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  all  its  shortcomings  and  failings  and  prob- 
lems, is  still  rich  in  moral  capital.  We  are  as  de- 
cent a  people  as  ever  was,  and  that  just  may  see  us 
through. 


The  Golden  Door 

The  1980  census  reported  14,079,906  foreign- 
born  people  in  the  United  States.  In  1910,  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  the  "New  Immigration"  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  comparable 
figure  was  13,515,886.  The  immigrants  of  1910 
arrived  from  forty-five  different  countries,  the 
largest  group  from  Italy.  By  1983,  there  were  im- 
migrants from  183  countries,  the  largest  group 
from  Mexico.  The  United  States  allowed 
531,000  immigrants  into  the  country  in  1983, 
granted  political  asylum  (in  fiscal  year  1982)  to 
2,479  refugees  and  refused  political  asylum  to 
7,319,  and  arrested  970,246  foreigners  for  ille- 
gally crossing  the  borders.  In  1910  the  United 
States  admitted  1,041,570  immigrants.  From 
1907  through  1910,  1 1 1 ,738  aliens  were  natural- 
ized; 157,938  aliens  were  naturalized  in  1980. 

The  latest  available  reckoning  indicates  there 
are  121  self-proclaimed  "ancestry  groups"  living 
in  the  United  States  and  speaking  385  languages 
and  dialects.  Last  year,  204  foreign-language 
newspapers  were  published  in  America.  God  (or 
gods)  is  (or  are)  worshiped  in  the  United  States 
in  approximately  250  different  (denomi- 
national) ways. 
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Y 

JLou  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  a  country  by 
observing  its  waiters.  There  is  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  London  waiter,  who  thanks  you  every 
time  he  performs  a  service;  there  is  the  profes- 
sionalism, and  sometimes  the  arrogance,  of  the 
Paris  waiter,  for  w  hom  the  job  is  often  a  lifelong 
metier;  and  there  is  the  hysterical  hustling  of  the 
waiter  in  the  Plaka  district  of  Athens,  a  city 
perched  between  the  First  and  the  Third  Worlds. 
Finally,  there  is  the  take-it-or-leave-it  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  waiter,  who  announces 
in  his  every  gesture  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  cus- 
tomer. America  is,  among  other  things,  a  way  of 
carrying  a  tray  of  food. 

This  sense  of  equality  is  both  our  delusion  and 
our  glory.  A  vignette  from  1972  illustrates  the 
paradox. 

A  trade  union  friend  of  mine  campaigned  for 
George  McGovern  among  New  York  City  gar- 
ment workers.  The  people  he  spoke  to  were  pre- 
dominantly female,  black,  Spanish-speaking, 
and  relatively  low-paid  (and  there  is  a  coherence 
to  those  adjectives).  McGovern  had  just  pro- 
posed a  substantial  tax  on  estates  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  at  a  time  when  half  a  mil- 
lion was  real  money.  I  assumed  my  friend  was 
having  a  field  day. 

On  the  contrary.  Every  time  he  mentioned 
McGovern's  proposal,  some  woman  would  jump 
up  and  angrily  object:  "You  mean  that  if  I  have  a 
half  a  million  dollars,  1  can't  leave  it  all  to  my 
kids?"  She,  and  most  of  her  sisters,  were  blinded 
by  a  fortune  that  all  of  them  wanted  and  none  of 
them  would  ever  have.  They  were  prisoners  of  a 
fantasy,  not  dreamers  of  the  dream. 

The  American  creed  complacently  over- 
generalires  a  half-truth  in  order  to  obscure  a 
fuller,  and  quite  subversive,  truth.  The  half- 
truth  is  magnificent.  We  celebrate  the  worth  and 
the  dignity  of  every  individual,  and  contemplate 
with  a  mixture  of  relief  and  pride  the  absence  of 
feudal  strains  in  our  history.  The  fuller  truth  is 
un-American:  America  is  a  class  society. 
Though  an  enormous  advance  over  medieval 
caste  structures,  our  class  structure  has  a  similar 
consequence,  namely  an  unconscionable  dis- 
parity of  wealth  and  power. 

All  of  this  has  been  clear  tor  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Why  sound  the  alarm  in  1984'  Because  the 
revolutionary  technological  changes  now  under 
way  indisputably  reveal  the  inadequacies  of  our 
social  institutions.  The  archetvpal  American  as- 
sembly line,  with  its  obedient,  atomistic  work- 


ers, is  going,  almost  gone.  We  can  no  longeifl 
compete  in  the  international  markerp>lace**  ithl 
obsolete  social  and  economic  tools.  We  must! 
learn  to  cooperate  in  order  to  compete:  work-i 
place  hierarchies  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  J 
the  ingenuity  of  teams. 

True  democracy  must  come  to  the  w  orkplace 
and  to  the  ordering  of  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
Despite  the  myth  of  a  free  market,  all  capitalist 
economies  are  planned — and  have  been,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  since  at  least  World  War 
I.  When  President  Reagan  rigged  the  tax  system 
so  people  would  "choose"  savings  over  consump- 
tion, that  was  planning,  even  if  accompanied  by 
hymns  to  the  Invisible  Hand.  Although  his 
actions  contradicted  his  words,  the  President 
was  not  being  hypocritical.  He,  too,  is  a  prisoner 
of  the  dream,  and  that  sort  of  conduct  is,  alas, 
business  as  usual. 

But  it  is  more  dangerous  now  than  ever  before. 
We  face  a  choice  between  democratic  planning 
on  behalf  of  humane  values  and  the  kind  of  au- 
thoritarian, top-down,  corporate-governmental 
planning  we  have  had  a  taste  of  in  the  last  few- 
years.  If  the  latter  approach  prevails,  America 
will  come  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  Disney 
World  Main  Street,  programmed  bv  computer- 
assisted  design  to  yield  maximum  private 
profits,  while  hunger,  poverty,  and 

»  despair  are  hidden  from  public  view.  | 

Xm^gainst  this  nightmare,  however,  there  is 
another  possibility,  one  that  also  has  roots  in  the 
American  dream. 

The  genius  of  capitalism.  Marx  wisely  said,  is 
not  technological.  But  the  bourgeoisie,  he 
noted,  unlocked  the  secret  power  of  social  labor 
by  discovering  that  ten  artisans  working  together 
under  a  single  entrepreneur  are  more  than  ten 
times  as  productive  as  ten  artisans  working  for 
themselves.  1  think  it  is  time  to  unlock  the  secret 
of  productivity"  in  the  underlying  sense  of  com- 
munitarian equality  in  American  culture — the 
secret  that  can  be  glimpsed  in  the  behavior  of  a 
waiter. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  worldwide  economic, 
social,  and  industrial  revolution,  in  which  tech- 
nology, currently  under  irresponsible  corporate 
control,  is  transforming  the  world  division  of  la- 
bor— and  shattering  the  lives  of  individuals, 
communities,  regions,  and  nations,  including 
our  own. 

Social  integration  will  come  because  it  must 
come.  If  it  arrives  as  a  result  of  corporate 
guile  and  political  masquerade,  perhaps  we  will 
have  betrayed  and  degraded  our  rich  national 
myth,  and  turned  it  into  a  cheap  facade.  But  if 
this  radical  challenge  provokes  a  radical  re- 
sponse, we  may  find  a  way  for  the  dream  to  sur- 
vive as  a  dream — and  as  a  reality. 
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currently  working  on  a  new  novel  Summoner's 
Grace. 

It's  boring  to  pur  one  country  over  another," 
my  friend  said  sleepily.  "Everyone  says,  'The 
Americans  are  all  sons  of  hitches.'  I  tell  them, 
'So  are  you.  So  are  we  all.' 

She  poured  more  schnapps  over  her  pepper- 
mint tea  and  1  watched  her  search  my  hland, 
aging  face  tor  the  American  son-of-a-bitch  ele- 
ment. She  was  mildly  drunk  and  so  was  1. 

"Nor  are  you  stupid,"  she  declared.  "And  ev- 
eryone says  Americans  are  stupid." 

"It's  a  truism,"  I  said,  "that  in  practical  mat- 
ters Americans  are  smart  as  whips.  1  mean,  half 
of  everything  ever  invented  was  invented  in 
America." 

"This  aptitude,"  my  friend  said,  "seems  not  to 
apply  to  you." 

Earlier  in  the  evening  we  had  experienced  a 
hit  of  car  trouhle,  which  she  had  largely  resolved. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I'm  a  novelist." 

She  poured  us  both  more  schnapps.  We  were 
running  very  low  on  tea;  the  tea  had  degenerated 
to  the  harest  gesture  toward  saluhriousness  and 
moderation. 

"Yes,"  she  declared,  "hut  the  novelists  as 
well — one  is  led  to  believe — are  adventurers,  In- 
dian fighters,  commandos,  no'  They  can  all  fix 
cars,  no?  Even  the  novelists." 

"We  are  not  responsible  for  your  fantasies 
about  us.  Especially  I'm  not." 

"Also,"  she  said.  "They  say  Americans  are 
vulgar. " 

"That's  foolish,"  I  said  testily.  "It's  petty  snob- 
bery and  it's  banal." 

Even  as  I  spoke  I  saw  her  cornflower  eyes 
widen  in  triumph. 

"Now,"  she  cried,  "define  vulgarity!  Let's  see 
if  you  can  do  it." 

"Where,"  I  demanded,  "do  you  get  off  talking 
about  vulgarity.7  You're  supposed  to  be  an  anar- 
chist." 

Too  late — flushed  with  schnapps  and  Nordic 
bloodlust,  she  was  not  about  to  let  me  off.  "I 
want  to  hear.  This  is  for  my  education.  Iam  all," 
she  announced,  "ears!" 

"Vulgarity,"  1  explained,  assuming  an  educa- 
tional mode,  "is  a  word  that  has  more  to  do  with 
polemics  than  with  the  realities  of  human  behav- 
ior." I  took  a  deep  breath  and  prepared  to  blow 
her  out  of  the  water.  "For  example,  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite epithet  of  Trotsky's." 

"Look,"  she  cried.  "See  what  we  have  here!  I 


am  an  anarchist,  a  woman,  a  working  mother, 
and  a  proletarian.  You — and  I  don't  care  if  what 
you  say  is  true,  that  you  were  raised  in  the  gutter, 
grew  up  in  the  poorhouse,  were  beaten  on  the 
head  by  coppers — are  a  bourgeois.  That  is  what 
you  are  now.  A  bourgeois  with  a  boat  and  a  coun- 
try house."  She  stood  up  as  though  she  were 
holding  my  severed  head  by  the  hair  in  her  fist. 
"Yet  I  can  define  vulgarity  and  you  cannot." 

"I  can  define  vulgarity  perfectly  well,"  I  as- 
sured her.  "I  refuse  to  sit  here  and  be  priggish  for 
the  sake  of  priggishness  and  boring  for  the  sake  of 
boredom." 

She  pouted  for  a  moment,  yawned,  and  sat 
down.  We  were  both  going  under. 

"Tell  me  this,"  she  mumbled.  "Tell  me  this, 
old  pal.  When  you  dream  the  American  Dream 
we  hear  so  much  about,  the  good  old  American 
Dream  that's  going  to  wipe  all  us  poor  square- 
heads off  the  map — what's  it  like?" 

What's  it  like,  I  thought,  although  my  insight 
was  fading  with  the  northern  lights.  What  an 
interesting  question.  Naturally,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  answer,  certainly  not  there 
or  then.  Lying  awake,  I  drifted  into  a  curious 
reverie. 

Once,  long  ago,  I  was  the  radio  operator  in 
what  we  called  a  Peter  Boat,  one  of  the  little 
vessels  that  supervised  amphibious  operations. 
As  we  pitched  along  among  the  LCV's,  I 
watched  our  gunner  drift  into  sleep,  lulled  by  the 
heat,  the  rocking,  the  weight  of  his  armor  and 
weapons.  Our  alert  coxswain  was  quick  to  catch 
him  out. 

"Where  the  hell  you  at,  Sloper?"  he  snarled, 
kicking  Sloper's  ankle  off  the  gunnel  with  an  oil- 
stained  size  twelve.  Sloper,  who  had  done  time 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  squinted  at  our  petty  offi- 
cer with  his  Ouchita  Snake  Cult  blue  flannel 
eyes.  It  was  just  a  maneuver.  The  mock  enemy 
were  U.S.  Marines  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete. 

"Just  dreamin'  the  Ametican  Dream,  Boats." 
He  got  off  with  a  Captain's  Mast. 

Even  twenty-odd  years  ago  it  was  an  old,  bad 
joke.  The  American  Dream — pious  cant,  huck- 
ster's prattle,  refuge  of  scoundrels  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  the  darkness  of  that  boreal  Hege- 
lian country,  in  a  room  smelling  of  dope  and 
Gauloises  and  cheap  government  liquor,  my 
friend's  question  pursued  me  to  wakefulness. 

Were  we  not,  we  Americans,  the  secular 
equivalent  of  those  the  illiterate  Mohammed 
called  the  People  of  the  Book — in  that  our  way 
of  life  was  founded  on  a  scripture,  a  text?  To  our 
Founders,  readers  of  the  Bible — or  at  least  of  the 
Edinburgh  philosophers — we  were  not  meant  to 
be  just  another  country.  We  were  about  some- 
thing, or  at  least  were  meant  to  be.  If  we  put  that 
behind  us,  we  will  become  a  mere  geographical 
expression,  worshipers  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
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Martin  Luther  King  called  us  on  it,  almost  two 
hundred  years  after  the  text  was  set  down.  He 
had  a  Dream. 

An  American  Dream. 

Across  the  room  my  friend  lay,  not  conten- 
tious now  but  asleep.  What  remained  of  our 
Dream  might  indeed  cause  the  extermination  of 
this  woman  and  her  children;  she  was  right 
enough  about  that. 

And  this  hoary  transatlantic  dialogue  that  the 
two  of  us  were  born  to — a  windy  exchange  pre- 
dating Emerson  and  Carlyle,  suffered  on  over  the 
soup  through  the  era  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Adams,  perfected  by  Mr.  James,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  conducting  a  transatlantic  misapprehen- 
sion all  by  himself — was  still  in  progress,  now 
amid  cannabis  fumes  and  white  booze,  no  longer 
so  polite  or  elegant  in  the  lengthening 

H shadow  of  Absolute  War. 
ow  piquant  it  was,  1  thought,  that  our  con- 
versation should  concern  itself  with  "vulgarity," 
a  conversation  between  two  hard-living,  low- 
born scriveners.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
though  I  would  yield  to  no  one  in  idiot  patriot- 
ism, though  I  had  sworn  an  oath  never  to  curry 
favor  abroad  by  disassociating  myself  from  the 
United  States,  if  I  were  compelled  to  name  that 
aspect  of  herself  my  country  had  most  effectively 
and  successfully  exported,  I  should  have  to  say — 
her  vulgarity.  And  were  I  questioned  about 
which  elements  I  thought  made  up  the  Z's  of  our 
current  American  Dream,  I  should  have  to  enu- 
merate them  as  follows: 


L  The  Wizard  of  Oz 

2.  Uncle  Sam 

3.  God 

4.  The  Future,  or  as  it  was  formerly  referred  to, 
Tomorrow 

5.  Whales 

First — the  Wizard.  L.  Frank  Baum,  renderer 
of  Oz,  was  among  the  wisest  of  our  fantasts — and 
for  all  his  eccentricities,  an  astute  observer  of 
American  reality  at  a  critical  time  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  He  was,  more  or  less,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Twain,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  and  the 
Anti-Imperialist  League.  A  contemporary,  as 
well,  of  Bryan,  Vanderbilt,  Gould;  McKinley, 
Mahan,  and  Mark  Hanna. 

"Pay  no  attention  to  that  man  behind  the  cur- 
tain." The  stale  effluvia  that  has  tainted  Ameri- 
can air,  from  Baum's  day  to  our  own,  whenever 
the  bell-toned,  friendly  voice  of  our  relentlessly 
mediocre  leadership  has  delivered  itself  of  self- 
serving  prevarication,  isn't  anything  vile — why, 
no!  It's  sweetness  and  companion  light,  the  sa- 
vor of  rectitude  and  virtue. 

As  for  Uncle  Sam,  Old  Stretch,  the  Yankee 
skeptic — where  might  we  be  without  him.7  It  was 
Sam  who  proved  that  a  citizen  could  rise  from 
chiseling  war  profiteer  to  National  Symbol,  and 
if  that's  not  an  American  dream,  what  is?  The 
rise  of  Uncle  Sam  was  to  be  a  function  of  the 
Yellow  Press,  whose  mission  it  was  to  concoct  a 
trash  nationalism.  America's  dream  was  to  be 
transmuted  into  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM,  along 
with  such  artifacts  of  petty  chauvinism  as 
THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  and  ONE  HUN- 
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PRED   PERCENT  AMERICANISM. 

Then,  with  all  due  respect,  neither  last  nor 
least — there's  GckI.  We  are,  of  course,  tortuously 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  any  acts  that  might  be 
construed  as  homage  at  the  puhlic  expense — 
they  seem  to  drive  some  people  stone  ape.  How- 
ever, in  some  general  fashion,  we  give  the  im- 
pression of  regularly  requesting  and  expecting  his 
blessing.  He's  the  Creator  referred  to  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Entity  to 
whom  our  unchurched  hero  I  mcoln  made  occa 
sional  reference.  Once  we  thought  of  him  as 
marching  along  beside  us,  trampling  out  the  vin- 
tage where  the  grapes  of  wrath  were  stored. 
Lately  we're  not  so  sure  who's  out  there  on  the 
flank  or  whose  grapes  we're  walking  on. 

There's  one  thing  about  him,  though,  that 
makes  him  particularly  important;  so  important 
that  in  the  face  of  its  awesomeness  we  risk  over- 
stepping the  hallowed  division  of  church  and 
state.  His  name's  on  the  money — and  that,  by 
jiminy,  buys  him  a  piece  of  the  Dream! 

We  come  now  to  the  Future,  which  may  be 
dispensed  with  briskly  since  it  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working  out  as  well  as  we'd  hoped.  Rather,  it 
keeps  ever  more  receding,  just  as  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  described.  At  one  time  it  was  very  big, 
American  Dreamwise,  appearing  regularly  in  the 
Sunday  supplements  as  a  network  of  sleek  mono- 
rails that  snaked  their  way  among  bright,  tur- 
reted  art-deco  towers.  It  was  an  immaculate  ur- 
ban landscape  inhabited  by  tiny  figures,  white  by 
persuasion.  Futuristically  garbed,  they  made 
their  way  along  the  ramps  and  tubular  walkways, 
each  apparently  en  route  to  discharge  some  vital, 
remunerative,  but  not  particularly  strenuous  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Future's  future  in  the  American  Dream  is 
a  bit  tenuous  now.  Some  of  us  can  remember  its 
heyday,  and  may  recall  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  its  degeneration  into  sorry  little  numbers  like 
Mickey  Mouse  in  the  postwar  world.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  it  lying  around  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shea  Stadium,  where  it  may  be  glimpsed  by 
visitors  to  New  York  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
major  airports.  Most  of  the  rest  is  owned  by  Walt 
Disney  Productions  or  the  federal  gov- 
ww  y  ernment  or  is  tied  up  in  antitrust  suits. 

T  Te  come  at  length  to  whales.  The  slogan 
Save  the  Whales  is  often  worn  on  a  button  or 
displayed  as  a  bumper  sticker  by  young  blond 
people  with  big  teeth  who  carry  their  kids  around 
in  backpacks.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their  senti- 
ment, but  it  is  not  on  their  account  that  1  feel 
compelled  to  include  whales  among  the  totems 
of  the  Dream. 

Rather,  it's  a  single  whale,  a  freak  albino  from 
the  last  century,  who's  responsible.  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  Dream,  each  facet  of  the 


Dream  must  confront  Antagonist.  For  example, 
God,  in  his  day,  had  Emily  Dickinson,  whose 
thrashing  surrender  under  his  immeasurable 
weight  even  she  mistook  for  love.  During  Emily's 
lifetime,  there  was  raised  up  among  us  a  prophet 
(asoui  American  I  )ream  preac  hei  -  might  put  it  ) 
who  told  the  story  of  a  mighty  white  whale. 

Although  the  whale's  color  is  rendered  as 
white,  he  stands,  in  the  story,  for  all  those  peo- 
ple whose  color  was  Other.  He  stands  for  all  that 
was  natural,  w  ild,  unowned,  unsubdued,  and  ul- 
timately un-American.  For  many,  those  proper- 
ties mark  him  as  Evil.  Foi  others,  they  mark  him 
as  Oood.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  our  Dream;  it's 
one  or  it's  the  other. 

In  the  story  of  the  whale,  an  American  man — 
or,  as  some  say,  American  Man — pursued  the  un- 
sulxluable  to  their  mutual  undoing.  There  are 
almost  as  many  interpreters  of  this  story  as  there 
are  people  who  finish  reading  it.  For  myself,  that 
night,  1  decided  it,  too,  was  part  of  the  Dream. 

The  next  morning  I  resolved  that  one  day  I 
would  try  to  write  a  few  words  about  what  had 
come  to  be  known,  more  than  half  scornfully,  as 
the  'American  Dream,"  about  what  was  con- 
ceived before  native  hucksterism  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  propaganda  vulgarized  it  into  hypocrisy 
and  blather.  I  never  quite  succeeded. 

For  all  our  moralizing,  whether  delivered  by 
Webster-thunderers  or  Reagan-pals,  we  have 
never  been  the  people  or  the  nation  we  pre- 
tended to  be.  The  shyster,  the  grafter,  and  the 
plug-ugly  have  always  held  their  measure  of 
power  here,  and  they  always  will.  God  doesn't 
manifest  himself  in  history;  men  do.  Nor  is  this 
God's  country  but  ours,  and  thus  the  responsibil- 
ity for  its  ordering. 

It  we  choose  to  awake  and  see  ourselves  in  our 
own  baseness,  we  might  well  be  a  more  agreeable- 
nation  and  the  world  might  be  a  safer  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opposite  might  be  true. 

Should  we  abandon  the  Dream,  perhaps  we'd 
breathe  easier.  We'd  cease  to  be  a  People  of  the 
Book.  There'd  be  no  more  cant  about  a  New 
Order  of  Ages.  Yet  nothing  is  free,  not  even  disil- 
lusionment. And  it  is  just  possible,  as  a  result, 
that  we  might  find  our  place  in  history  as  the 
betrayers  of  the  noblest  vision  of  civil  order  and 
probity  that  this  imperfect  world,  and  the  cau- 
tious optimism  of  Western  man,  will  ever  be  ca- 
pable of  producing. 
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I  ated  mind  than  Woodrow  Wilson's  ever  led 
;    nation.  His  religion,  like  America's,  began 
s  Calvinism  but  was  transformed  into 
,  Americanism. 

But  the  high  points  of  belief  often  mark  the 
tart  of  a  decline;  and  the  beginning  of  religious- 
1  ultural  decline  became  vivid  in  the  1920s,  in 
'  he  spreading  disaffection  of  intellectuals.  Revi- 
;  ionism  regarding  the  Great  War,  contempt  for 
i  usiness,  cynicism  about  the  idols  and  feast  days 
■f  Americanism,  and  sneering  at  conventional 
I  .iorality — these  and  other  attitudes  became 
;  I  ommonplace  in  the  world  of  ideas. 
']   The  Great  Depression  contributed  to  the  de- 
;  elopment  of  an  adversary  mentality  among  in- 
ellectuals.  Even  more  important  than  the  spec- 
I  acle  of  economic  catastrophe,  however,  was  the 
pread  of  the  religions  that  had  been  spawned  by 
i  Aarx  and  Freud.  These  two  alien  religions  had 
ubstantially  the  same  effects  on  American  cul- 
ure.  Ideas  of  national  unity  and  individual  free- 
i  lorn,  and  respect  for  family,  property,  and 
hurch,  were  thrown  into  history's  lumber  room 
!  »g  intellectuals. 

The  discipline  of  history  suffered,  and  con- 
j  inues  to  suffer,  from  the  spread  of  this  adversary 
nentality.  It  is  not  the  history  of  the  American 
I  uuion  that  is  likely  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
I  tut  the  history  of  packaged  parts  of  the  nation, 
:  :ach  bearing  the  stamp  of  some  disaffected  and 
rlamorous  minority.  Instead  of  leading  to  the 
j  question.  What  can  we  do  for  our  country?  such 
j  listory-teaching  leads  to  the  question,  What 
j  :an  our  country  do  for  its  multiplicity  of  suttenng 
.heep — women,  ethnic  groups,  the  aged,  and  so 
j  jn? 

There  is  another  question  in  the  air  now. 
vlany  ask,  What  should  government  do  about 
i  jur  diminished  civil  religion  and  our  disinte- 
:  grated  sense  of  community.'  Unfortunately,  a 
,  :ondition  imposed  by  historical  forces  cannot 
j  easily  be  reversed  by  government  edicts.  More- 
over, anything  the  national  government  sought 
to  do  in  the  name  of  restoration  of  virtue  would 
!  surely  compound  our  ills.  There  has  been  an  al- 
j  most  perfect  correlation  since  World  War  I  be- 
tween the  relentless  growth  of  statism  in  Amer- 
i  ica  and  the  decline  of  our  civil  religion.  The 
effect  of  the  national  government  on  family, 
;  neighborhood,  and  community  has  been  so 
harmful,  for  the  most  part,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  government  simply  declared  war  on 
these  and  other  intermediate  groups.  Our  de- 
feated enemies  often  come  out  very  well.  The 
one  thing  we  cannot  tolerate  much  longer  is  the 
present  charade,  in  which  government,  in  the 
name  of  virtue  and  with  a  pious  face,  continues 
to  undermine  society. 


LOUIS  L' AMOUR  has  written  eighty-eight 

books  about  life  on  the  American  frontier,  all  of 
which  are  in  print.  He  was  the  first  novelist  awarded 
a  special  congressional  medal  for  his  lifework,  in 
1983.  The  Walking  Drum,  his  eighty-ninth  novel, 
will  be  published  by  Bantam  this  year;  it  concerns  a 
son's  search  for  his  father  in  twelfth-century  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Q  course  America  exists.  If  one  is  to  exam- 
ine the  question,  however,  one  needs  perspec- 
tive. Our  problem  is  that  each  minute,  each 
hour,  each  day  the  crime,  the  corruption,  and 
the  mistakes  of  our  country  are  dinned  into  our 
ears  by  the  media.  To  comprehend  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  is  happening  we  must  stand  back 
and  take  the  long  look. 

America  has  been  viewed  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Formerly,  the  opportunities  lay  on  the 
frontier.  Although  they  no  longer  await  us  on 
unsettled  land,  they  are  here.  Nowhere  is  talent 
more  quickly  recognized  and  nowhere  is  the  op- 
portunity for  advancement  less  restricted.  It 
could  be  better,  of  course,  yet  the  field  is  wide. 
The  number  of  Nobel  Prizes  won  by  Americans  is 
proof  of  that. 

Americans  love  to  view  with  alarm.  We  like 
our  enemies  to  seem  larger  and  more  dangerous 
than  they  are,  and  we  like  our  other  problems  the 
same  way.  Nonetheless,  any  study  of  America 
and  its  history  will  show  that  despite  all  our 
viewing  with  alarm,  we  always  believe  we  can 
cope. 

A  country  without  problems  would  be  a  coun- 
try without  goals,  and  if  the  Russians  did  not 
exist,  we  would  have  to  invent  them.  Yet  the 
problem  they  represent  has  never  been  met  with 
our  best  thinking,  our  best  planning.  Commu- 
nism is  suggested  as  the  enemy,  but  the  Russians 
were  a  hundred  years  ago  what  they  are  today. 
Stalin  did  not  invent  Siberia.  It  is  a  Russian 
characteristic  to  be  suspicious,  just  as  it  is  an 
American  characteristic  to  view  with  alarm. 
The  foreign  policies  of  tsarist  Russia  were  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  foreign  policies  of  Russia  today. 
Those  things  a  nation  needs  or  fears  remain  the 
same  regardless  of  changes  in  government.  In 
planning  for  peace  and  security  we  must  face  this 
fact. 

Crime  today  is  no  worse  than  it  was  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Despite  the  fact  that  poverty 
is  always  with  us,  more  Americans  live  well  to- 
day and  have  a  better  chance  to  be  educated  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  Medical  treatment,  while 
far  too  expensive,  is  better  than  ever  before. 
Books,  once  hard  to  find  and  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter, are  available  in  every  drugstore,  every  mar- 
ket, every  airport. 

We  are  a  nation  that  is  growing,  a  nation  that 
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has  reached  hut  the  first  of  many  plateaus  in  our 
long  climb  to  what  we  shall  become.  We  have 
paused  now  to  look  about,  to  take  stock,  and  to 
gird  our  loins  for  what  lies  ahead. 

A  century  ago,  the  Western  plains  were  over- 
run with  buffalo,  and  many  a  tear  has  been  shed 
over  their  passing;  but  where  they  grazed  we  now 
raise  grain  to  feed  a  large  part  of  the  world,  and 
where  those  buffalo  ran  there  are  now  more  than 
a  hundred  universities,  medical  schools,  and  lab- 
oratories. 

We  have  hut  recently  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
We  have  sent  a  spacecraft  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  solar  system,  and  in  so  doing  have  opened 
the  pathway  to  the  stars.  It  is  out  there  that  our 
future  lies. 

We  are  a  people  born  to  the  frontier,  and  it  has 
not  passed  away.  Our  move  into  space  has 
opened  the  greatest  frontier  of  all,  the  frontier 
that  has  no  end.  Yet  there  are  other  frontiers,  for 
they  exist  wherever  there  is  a  horizon  that  has 
not  been  crossed — in  medicine,  in  physics,  in  all 
the  other  sciences,  and  in  every  field  of  research 
where  men  and  women  are  trying  to  find  the 
answers.  Fortunately,  each  answer  brings  a  new 
probl-em,  a  new  frontier. 

Our  future  lies  in  space,  as  does  the  future  of 
our  world.  We  opened  a  continent,  built  it  to 
greatness,  and  now  are  ready  for  the  next  step, 
the  frontier  that  is  without  end. 

As  I  wrote  last  year  in  The  Lonesome  Gods,  "If 
man  is  to  vanish  from  the  earth  let  him  vanish  in 
the  moment  of  creation,  when  he  is  creating 
something  new,  opening  the  path  to  a  tomorrow 
he  may  never  see.  It  is  man's  nature  to  reach  out, 
to  grasp  for  the  tangible  on  the  way  to  the  intan- 
gible." 

Yes,  America  exists,  and  it  has  only  begun. 


DAVID  KELLEY  teaches  philosophy  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege. The  Evidence  of  the  Senses,  his  neir  book,\ 
argues  that  sense  perception  is  a  valid  basis  for  human 
knowledge.  Kelley's  articles  and  essays  on  politics, 
and  economics  have  appeared  in  several  magazines 
and  neuspapers. 
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fa  nation  is  defined  by  its  public  purpose,  the 
goal  it  sets  for  itself  as  a  nation,  then  the  idea  of 
America  can  be  put  in  a  sentence.  Our  public 
purpose  is  that  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  private 
purposes. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  classical  liberal  phi 
losophy  that  created  our  political  institutions,  a 
Karl  Marx,  ironically,  first  recognized.  The  lib- 
erals of  the  Enlightenment,  he  complained,  sub- 
ordinated public  life  to  private,  the  citizen  to  the 
natural  man.  Precisely.  The  argument  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  that  government 
exists  to  protect  the  individual's  pursuit  of  his 
own  happiness.  The  role  ot  the  state  is  merely  to 
provide  the  framework  of  liberty. 

Americans  have  fought  with  a  common  will  to 
preserve  that  framework;  and  some  plead  wist- 
fully, "If  only  we  could  pull  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause  in  peacetime  as  well. "  But  we  have  no 
common  cause  in  peacetime.  Collective  action 
is  not  our  normal  condition. 

The  traits  Americans  are  known  for — inde- 
pendence, optimism,  self-confidence,  common 
sense — have  always  been  expressed  most  fully 
outside  the  political  realm,  in  business,  inven- 
tion, exploration,  the  arts.  Except  in  times  of 
crisis,  our  heroes  have  not  been  public  men.  Ou 
social  genius  does  its  work  beyond  the  perimeter 
of  the  state,  weaving  the  dense  fabric  of  private 
associations  that  amazed  Tocqueville. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  pri- 
macy of  private  life  came  under  increasing  attack 
from  American  intellectuals,  who  were  busy  im- 
porting every  species  of  European  collectivism. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  chiefly  through  the 
writings  of  Herbert  Croly  and  John  Dewey,  these 
ideas  began  to  alter  our  political  institutions. 

In  The  Promise  of  American  Life,  Croly  argued 
that  the  goals  Americans  had  been  pursuing  as 
individuals — especially  economic  progress  and 
"moral  and  social  amelioration" — should  be 
adopted  as  collective  goals  and  pursued  unde 
government  direction.  The  individual,  he  said, 
should  see  himself  as  a  means  to  public  ends. 
Dewey  maintained  that  principles  are  not  abso- 
lutes; they  are  temporary  and  flexible  guides  to 
action  that  should  never  prevent  us  from  experi- 
menting with  new  ways  of  seeking  "desirable" 
results.  The  agent  of  experimentation,  tor  Dew- 
ey, was  government;  the  individual  rights  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  were  the  principles 
he  attacked  most  often  and  most  harshly. 
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J  The  ideas  of  these  men,  and  the  movements 
hey  led,  underwrote  the  New  Deal,  which  ex- 
panded the  power  of  the  state  in  two  directions: 
he  government  began  to  regulate  the  economy 
ind  to  redistribute  income.  Expenditures  for  so- 
:ial  welfare,  at  all  levels  of  government,  have 
ncreased  from  4.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  1930  to  about  18  percent  today. 
Transfer  payments  to  individuals  have  quadru- 
pled, in  real  dollars,  since  1963,  and  only  15  to 
10  percent  of  them  go  to  the  poor.  The  largest 
programs — Social  Security,  education,  Medi- 
:are,  unemployment  and  disability  compensa- 
:ion — serve  mainly  members  of  the  middle  class, 
■nost  of  whom  are  now  clients  of  the  state. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  the  nation  we  were.  Rut 
have  we  become  a  different  nation?  Have  we  re- 
placed our  original  purpose  with  another,  more 
expansive  one.7 1  do  not  think  we  have.  Our  po- 
litical rhetoric  is  full  of  references  to  national 
needs  and  purposes,  goals  for  Americans,  com- 
mitments for  the  eighties,  but  the  references  are 
emptv.  In  tact,  our  countless  regulatory  and  re- 
distribution programs  do  not  represent  any  unify- 

'  ing  collective  aim.  They  are  merely  ways  for 

I  some  individuals  to  coerce  others  in  pursuit  of 
their  private  ends.  Regulatory  law  makes  fre- 
quent obeisance  to  "the  public  interest,"  but  the 

I  term  is  actually  a  license  to  stifle  competition. 
The  staggering  growth  in  social-welfare  expendi- 
tures, meanwhile,  has  eroded  the  independence 
of  the  middle  class  and  allowed  a  third  of  the 
populace  to  live  off  taxes  paid  by  those  still  work- 
ing in  the  private  economy. 

In  short,  we  do  not  have  a  new  public  purpose, 
only  a  lunatic  version  of  the  old  one.  We  are  still 
a  nation  of  private  ends.  The  state  has  become  a 
vast  engine  for  transferring  means  coercively,  a 
crooked  referee  in  a  negative-sum  game. 

There  may  be  no  way  back.  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  the  interests  now  vested  in  the 
spoils  of  government.  But  neither  do  I  underesti- 

i  mate  the  power  of  ideas,  and  1  think  the  idea  of 
America  is  stirring  somewhere  in  the  depths. 
The  popular  movement  that  produced  the  tax 
revolt  and  the  landslide  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan  has  some  of  the  same  moral  spirit  as  the 
rebellion  of  the  Americans  against  Great  Brit- 
ain— against  a  government  that,  as  the  Declara- 
tion put  it,  "has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Of- 
fices, and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to 
harrass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

Of  course,  the  middle  classes  are  less  eager  to 
cut  their  benefits  than  their  taxes.  Even  so,  there 
are  signs  of  moral  discomfort  with  the  status  quo. 
Social  Security,  like  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  Medicare,  was  supposed  to  be  insurance, 
not  welfare;  and  its  beneficiaries  still  insist,  in 
defiance  of  the  facts,  that  they  are  only  receiving 
what  they  paid  in.  The  strength  of  their  grip  on 


that  rationalization  suggests  that  belief  in  self- 
reliance  is  still  alive,  turning  the  screws  deep  in 
the  American  mind. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  finally,  that  a  nation 
can  have  a  substantive  collective  purpose  only  if 
its  citizens  are  herdlike  and  homogeneous 
enough  to  live  as  a  single  household,  or  if  one 
group  has  the  power  to  impose  its  will  on  the  rest. 
Those  conditions  do  not  exist  in  America.  They 
never  have.  And  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
American  character  more  profound  than  any- 
thing yet  envisioned,  they  never  will. 


What  is  an  American? 

What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man? .  .  . 
He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all 
his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives 
new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  em- 
braced, the  new  government  he  obeys,  and  the 
new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by 
being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma 
Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted 
into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose  labours  and  pos- 
terity will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the 
world.  Americans  are  the  western  pilgrims,  who 
are  carrying  along  with  them  that  great  mass  of 
arts,  sciences,  vigour,  and  industry  which  began 
long  since  in  the  east;  they  will  finish  the  great 
circle.  The  Americans  were  once  scattered  all 
over  Europe;  here  they  are  incorporated  into  one 
of  the  finest  systems  of  population  which  has 
ever  appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter  become 
distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different  climates 
they  inhabit.  The  American  ought  therefore  to 
love  this  country  much  better  than  that  wherein 
either  he  or  his  forefathers  were  born.  Here  the 
rewards  of  his  industry  follow  with  equal  steps 
the  progress  of  his  labour;  his  labour  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  nature,  se!/-mterest;  can  it  want  a 
stronger  allurement?  Wives  and  children,  who 
before  in  vain  demanded  of  him  a  morsel  of 
bread,  now,  fat  and  frolicsome,  gladly  help  their 
father  to  clear  those  fields  whence  exuberant 
crops  are  to  arise  to  feed  and  to  clothe  them  all; 
without  any  part  being  claimed,  either  by  a  des- 
potic prince,  a  rich  abbot,  or  a  mighty  lord.  Here 
religion  demands  but  little  of  him;  a  small  volun- 
tary salary  to  the  minister,  and  gratitude  to  God; 
can  he  refuse  these  ?  The  American  is  a  new  man, 
who  acts  upon  new  principles;  he  must  therefore 
entertain  new  ideas,  and  form  new  opinions. 
— from  ].  Hector  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur' s  Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer,  J  782 
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A  here  is  in  us  a  tendency  to  judge  a  race,  a 
nation,  or  an  organization  by  its  least  worthy 
members.  The  tendency  is  manifestly  perverse 
and  unfair;  yet  it  has  some  justification.  For  the 
quality  and  destiny  of  a  nation  are  determined 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  nature  and  po- 
tentialities of  its  inferior  elements.  The  inert 
mass  of  a  nation  is  in  its  middle  section.  The  in- 
dustrious, decent,  well-to-do,  and  satisfied  mid- 
dle classes — whether  in  cities  or  on  the  land — 
are  worked  upon  and  shaped  by  minorities  at 
both  extremes:  the  best  and  the  worst. 

The  superior  individual,  whether  in  politics, 
business,  industry,  science,  literature,  or  reli- 
gion, undoubtedly  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
shaping  of  a  nation.  But  so  do  the  individuals  at 
the  other  extreme:  the  poor,  the  outcasts,  the 
misfits,  and  those  who  are  in  the  grip  of  some 
overpowering  passion.  The  importance  of  these 
inferior  elements  as  formative  factors  lies  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  swayed  in  any  di- 
rection. This  peculiarity  is  due  to  their  inclina- 
tion to  take  risks  ("not  giving  a  damn")  and  their 
propensity  for  united  action.  They  crave  to 
merge  their  drab,  wasted  lives  into  something 
grand  and  complete.  Thus  they  are  the  first  and 
most  fervent  adherents  of  new  religions,  political 
upheavals,  patriotic  hysteria,  gangs,  and  mass 
rushes  to  new  lands. 

And  the  quality  of  a  nation — its  innermost 
worth — is  made  manifest  by  its  dregs  as  they  rise 
to  the  top:  by  how  brave  they  are,  how  humane, 
how  orderly,  how  skilled,  how  generous,  how 
independent  or  servile;  by  the  bounds  they  will 
not  transgress  in  their  dealings  with  a  man's  soul, 
with  truth,  and  with  honor. 

The  average  American  of  today  bristles  with 
indignation  when  he  is  told  that  this  country  was 
built,  largely,  by  hordes  of  undesirables  from 
Europe.  Yet,  far  from  being  derogatory,  this 
statement,  if  true,  should  be  a  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing, should  fortify  our  pride  in  the  stock  from 
which  we  have  sprung. 

This  vast  continent  with  its  towns,  farms,  fac- 
tories, dams,  aqueducts,  docks,  railroads,  high- 
ways, powerhouses.,  schools,  and  parks  is  the 
handiwork  of  comnu>:  >  folk  from  the  Old  World, 
where  for  centuries  me  f  their  kind  had  been 
beasts  of  burden,  the  prot  erty  of  their  masters — 
kings,  nobles,  and  priests — and  with  no  will  and 
no  aspirations  of  their  own.  When  on  rare  occa- 
sions one  of  the  lowly  had  reached  the  top  in 


Europe  he  had  kept  the  pattern  intact  and,  if 
anything,  tightened  the  screws.  The  stuffy  little 
corporal  from  Corsica  harnessed  the  lusty  forces 
released  by  the  French  Revolution  to  a  gilded 
state  coach,  and  could  think  of  nothing  grander 
than  mixing  his  blood  with  that  of  the  Hapsburg 
masters  and  establishing  a  new  dynasty7.  In  our 
day  a  bricklayer  in  Italy,  a  house  painter  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  shoemaker's  son  in  Russia  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  their  nations;  and 
what  they  did  was  to  re-establish  and  reinforce 
the  old  pattern. 

Only  here,  in  America,  were  the  common 
folk  of  the  Old  World  given  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  could  do  on  their  own,  without  a 
master  to  push  and  order  them  about.  History 
contrived  an  earthshaking  joke  when  it  lifted  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  lowly  peasants,  shop- 
keepers, laborers,  paupers,  jailbirds,  and  drunks 
from  the  midst  of  Europe,  dumped  them  on  a 
vast,  virgin  continent,  and  said:  "Go  to  it;  it's 
yours!" 

And  the  lowly  were  not  awed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task.  A  hunger  for  action,  pent  up  for 
centuries,  found  an  outlet.  They  went  to  it  with 
ax,  pick,  shovel,  plow,  and  rifle;  on  foot,  on 
horse,  in  wagons,  and  on  flatboats.  They  went  to 
it  praying,  howling,  singing,  brawling,  drinking, 
and  fighting.  Make  way  for  the  people!  This  is 
how  I  read  the  statement  that  this  country  was 
built  by  hordes  of  undesirables  from  the  Old 
World. 

Small  wonder  that  we  in  this  country  have  a 
deeply  ingrained  faith  in  human  regeneration. 
We  believe  that,  given  a  chance,  even  the  de- 
graded and  the  apparently  worthless  are  capable 
of  constructive  work  and  great  deeds.  It  is  a  faith 
founded  on  experience,  not  on  some  idealistic 
theory.  And  no  matter  what  some  anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists,  and  geneticists  may  tell  us,  we 
shall  go  on  believing  that  man,  unlike  other 
forms  of  life,  is  not  a  captive  of  his  past — of  his 
heredity  and  habits — but  is  possessed  of  infinite 
plasticity,  and  his  potentialities  for  good  and  for 
evil  are  never  wholly  exhausted. 
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A  or  the  children  of  immigrant  parents  the 
knowledge  comes  easier.  America  exists  every- 
where in  the  city — on  billboards,  frankly  in  the 
smell  of  French  fries  and  popcorn.  It  exists  in  the 
pace:  traffic  lights,  the  assertions  of  neon,  the 
mysterious  bong-bong-bong  through  the  atriums 
ot  department  stores.  America  exists  as  the  voice 
of  the  crowd,  a  menacing  sound — the  high  nasal 
accent  of  American  English. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Sacramento  (California, 
the  fifties),  people  would  ask  me,  "Where  you 
from?"  I  was  horn  in  this  country,  hut  I  knew  the 
question  meant  to  decipher  my  darkness,  my 
looks. 

My  mother  once  instructed  me  to  say,  "1  am 
an  American  of  Mexican  descent. "  By  the  time  I 
was  nine  or  ten,  I  wanted  to  say,  hut  dared  not 
reply,  "I  am  an  American." 

Immigrants  come  to  America  and,  against 
hostility  or  mere  loneliness,  they  recreate  a 
homeland  in  the  parlor,  tacking  up  postcards  or 
calendars  of  some  impossible  blue — lake  or  sea 
or  sky.  Children  of  immigrant  parents  are  sup- 
posed to  perch  on  a  hyphen  between  two  coun- 
tries. Relatives  assume  the  achievement  as  much 
as  anyone.  Relatives  are,  in  any  case,  surprised 
when  the  child  begins  losing  old  ways.  One  day 
at  the  family  picnic  the  boy  wanders  away  from 
their  spiced  food  and  faceless  stories  to  watch 
other  boys  play  baseball  in  the  distance. 

There  is  sorrow  in  the  American  memory, 
guilty  sorrow  for  having  left  something  behind — 
Portugal,  China,  Norway.  The  American  story 
is  the  story  of  immigrant  children  and  of  their 
children — children  no  longer  able  to  speak  to 
grandparents.  The  memory  of  exile  becomes  in- 
articulate as  it  passes  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, along  with  wedding  rings  and  pocket 
watches — like  some  mute  stone  in  a  wad  of  old 
lace.  Europe.  Asia.  Eden. 

But,  it  needs  to  be  said,  if  this  is  a  country 
where  one  stops  being  Vietnamese  or  Italian, 
this  is  a  country  where  one  begins  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. America  exists  as  a  culture  and  a  grin,  a 
faith  and  a  shrug.  It  is  clasped  in  a  handshake, 
called  by  a  first  name. 

As  much  as  the  country  is  joined  in  a  common 
culture,  however,  Americans  are  reluctant  to 
celebrate  the  process  of  assimilation.  We  pledge 
allegiance  to  diversity.  America  was  born  Prot- 
estant and  bred  Puritan,  and  the  notion  of  com- 
munity we  share  is  derived  from  a  seventeenth- 


century  faith.  Presidents  and  the  pages  of 
ninth-grade  civics  readers  yet  proclaim  the  or- 
thodoxy: We  are  gathered  together — but  as  indi- 
viduals, with  separate  pasts,  distinct  destinies. 
Our  society  is  as  paradoxical  as  a  Puritan  congre- 
gation: We  stand  together,  alone. 

Americans  have  traditionally  defined  them- 
selves b\  what  they  refused  to  include.  As  often, 
however,  Americans  have  struggled,  turned  in 
good  conscience  at  last  to  assert  the  great  Protes- 
tant virtue  of  tolerance.  Despite  outbreaks  of  na- 
tivist  frenzy,  America  has  remained  an  immi- 
grant country,  open  and  true  to  itself. 

Against  pious  emblems  of  rural  America — 
soda  fountain,  Elks  hall,  Protestant  church,  and 
now  shopping  mall — stands  the  cold-hearted 
city,  crowded  with  races  and  ambitions,  curious 
laughter,  much  that  is  odd.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  city  that  has  most  truly  represented  America. 
In  the  city,  however,  the  millions  of  singular 
lives  have  had  no  richer  notion  of  wholeness  to 
describe  them  than  the  idea  of  pluralism. 

"Where  you  from?"  the  American  asks  the  immi- 
grant child.  "Mexico,  "  the  boy  learns  to  say. 

Mexico,  the  country  of  my  blood  ancestors, 
offers  formal  contrast  to  the  American  achieve- 
ment. If  the  United  States  was  formed  by  Protes- 
tant individualism,  Mexico  was  shaped  by  a  me- 
dieval Catholic  dream  of  one  world.  The 
Spanish  journeyed  to  Mexico  to  plunder,  and 
they  may  have  gone,  in  God's  name,  with  an 
arrogance  peculiar  to  those  who  intend  to  con- 
vert. But  through  the  conversion,  the  Indian 
converted  the  Spaniard.  A  new  race  was  born, 
the  mestizo,  wedding  European  to  Indian.  Jose 
Vasconcelos,  the  Mexican  philosopher,  has  cel- 
ebrated this  New  World  creation,  proclaiming  it 
the  "cosmic  race." 

Centuries  later,  in  a  San  Francisco  restaurant, 
a  Mexican- American  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance 
says,  in  English,  over  salade  nigoise,  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  assimilate  into  gringo  society.  His 
claim  is  echoed  by  a  chorus  of  others  (Italian- 
Americans,  Greeks,  Asians)  in  this  era  of  ethnic 
pride.  The  melting  pot  has  been  retired,  clank- 
ing, into  the  museum  of  quaint  disgrace,  along- 
side Aunt  Jemima  and  the  Katzenjammer  Kids. 
But  resistance  to  assimilation  is  characteristi- 
cally American.  It  only  makes  clear  how  inevita- 
ble the  process  of  assimilation  actually  is. 

For  generations,  this  has  been  the  pattern. 
Immigrant  parents  have  sent  their  children  to 
school  (simply,  they  thought)  to  acquire  the 
"skills"  to  survive  in  the  city.  The  child  returned 
home  with  a  voice  his  parents  barely  recognized 
or  understood,  couldn't  trust,  and  didn't  like. 

In  Eastern  cities — Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore — class  after  class  gathered 
immigrant  children  to  women  (usually  women) 
who  stood  in  front  of  rooms  full  of  children, 


changing  children.  So  also  for  me  in  the  1950s. 
Irish-Catholic  nuns.  California.  The  old  story. 
The  hyphen  tipped  to  the  right,  away  from  Mex- 
ico and  toward  a  confusing  but  true  American 
identity. 

I  speak  now  in  the  chromium  American 
accent  of  my  grammar  school  classmates — Billy 
Reckers,  Mike  Bradley,  Carol  Schmidt,  Kathy 
O'Grady.  ...  I  believe  I  became  like  my  class- 
mates, became  German,  Polish,  and  (like  my 
teachers)  Irish.  And  because  assimilation  is  al- 
ways reciprocal,  my  classmates  got  something  of 
me.  (I  mean  sad  eyes;  belief  in  the  Indian  Virgin; 
a  taste  for  sugar  skulls  on  the  Feast  of  the  Dead. ) 
In  the  blending,  we  became  what  our  parents 
could  never  have  been,  and  we  carried  America 
one  revolution  further. 

"Does  America  still  exist?"  Americans  have 
been  asking  the  question  for  so  long  that  to  ask  it 
again  only  proves  our  continuous  link.  But  per- 
haps the  question  deserves  to  be  asked  with  ur- 
gency-now.  Since  the  black  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1960s,  our  tenuous  notion  of  a 
shared  public  life  has  deteriorated  notably. 

The  struggle  of  black  men  and  women  did  not 
eradicate  racism,  but  it  became  the  great  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  America's  conscience.  Water 
hoses,  bulldogs,  blood — the  images,  rendered 
black,  white,  rectangular,  passed  into  living 
rooms. 

It  is  hard  to  look  at  a  photograph  of  a  crowd 
taken,  say,  in  1890  or  in  1930  and  not  notice  the 
absence  of  blacks.  (It  becomes  an  impertinence 
to  wonder  if  America  still  exists.) 

In  the  sixties,  other  groups  of  Americans 
learned  to  champion  their  rights  by  analogy  to 


E  Pluribus  Unum 


I  felt  then  like  Sancho  Panza  in  a  land  of  Don 
Quixotes.  Here  was  the  anarchist  Thoreau  con- 
demning his  backsliding  neighbors  by  reference 
to  the  Westward  errand;  here,  the  solitary  singer 
Walt  Whitman,  claiming  to  be  the  American 
Way;  here,  the  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King,  descendant  of  slaves,  denouncing  segrega- 
tion as  a  violation  of  the  American  dream;  here, 
an  endless  debate  about  national  identity,  full  of 
rage  and  faith,  Jeffersonians  claiming  that  they, 
and  not  the  priggish  heirs  of  Calvin,  really  repre- 
sented the  errand,  conservative  politicians  hunt- 
ing out  socialists  as  conspirators  against  the 
dream,  left-win^  polemics  proving  that  capital- 
ism was  a  betrayal  of  the  country's  sacred  origins. 
— Professor  Sacvan  Bercovitch,  a  Canadian  immi- 
grant, in  The  American  Jeremiad,  1978 


the  black  civil  rights  movement.  But  the  heron 
vision  faded.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr^  hai 
spoken  with  Pauline  eloquence  of  a  nation  tha 
would  unite  Christian  and  Jew,  old  and  young,  i 
rich  and  poor.  Within  a  decade,  the  struggles  o 
the  1960s  were  reduced  to  a  bureaucratic  compe 
tition  for  little  more  than  pieces  of  a  represents, 
tional  pie.  The  quest  for  a  portion  of  powe  i 
became  an  end  in  itself.  The  metaphor  foa 
the  American  city  of  the  1970s  was  a  committee , 
one  black,  one  woman,  one  person  undel 
thirty  .  .  . 

If  the  small  town  had  sinned  against  America 
by  too  neatly  defining  who  could  be  an  Ameril 
can,  the  city's  sin  was  a  romantic  secession.  OnJ 
noticed  the  romanticism  in  the  antiwar  movel 
ment — certain  demonstrators  who  demon! 
strated  a  lack  of  tact  or  desire  to  persuade  anJ 
seemed  content  to  play  secular  protestants.  OnJ 
noticed  the  romanticism  in  the  competition 
among  members  of  "minority  groups"  to  clairJ 
the  status  of  Primary  Victim.  To  Americans  unl 
confident  of  their  common  identity,  minoritl 
standing  became  a  way  of  asserting  individuality! 
Middle-class  Americans — men  and  women 
clearly  not  the  primary  victims  of  social  oppres 
sion — brandished  their  suffering  with  exuber 
ance. 

The  dream  of  a  single  society  probably  die( 
with  The  Ed  Sullivan  Shoiv.  The  reality  of  Amer 
ica  persists.  Teenagers  pass  through  big-city  higl 
schools  banded  in  racial  groups,  their  colic 
turned  up  to  a  uniform  shrug.  But  then  the' 
graduate  to  jobs  at  the  phone  company  or  ii 
banks,  where  they  end  up  working  alongsid< 
people  unlike  themselves.  Typists  and  teller 
walk  out  together  at  lunchtime. 

It  is  easier  for  us  as  Americans  to  believe  th< 
obvious  fact  of  our  separateness — easier  to  imag 
ine  the  black  and  white  Americas  prophesied  b 
the  Kerner  report  (broken  glass,  street  fires)— 
than  to  recognize  the  reality  of  a  city  street  e 
lunchtime.  Americans  are  wedded  by  proximit 
to  a  common  culture.  The  panhandler  at  on< 
corner  is  related  to  the  pamphleteer  at  the  nex 
who  is  related  to  the  banker  who  is  kin  to  th< 
Chinese  old  man  wearing  an  MIT  sweatshirt.  Ir 
any  true  national  history,  Thomas  Jefferson  be 
gets  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  who  begets  the  Gra^ 
Panthers.  It  is  because  we  lack  a  vision  of  our 
selves  entire — the  city  street  is  crowded  and  w< 
are  each  preoccupied  with  finding  our  own  wa> 
home — that  we  lack  an  appropriate  hymn. 

Under  my  window  now  passes  a  little  whit* 
girl  softly  rehearsing  to  herself  a  Motown  obbli 
gato. 


HARPER'S  /  MARCH 


DEAL  OF  THE 
CENTURIES. 


A/A  GETAWAY.  EUROPE  AT  PRICES 
DU  THOUGHT  WERE  A  THING  OF 
IE  PAST.  Historically,  TWA  Getaway" 
ications  have  been  known  for  their 
ilue.  And  this  year  is  no  exception. 

What's  more,  they're  easy  to  plan. 
A/A  Getaway  takes  care  of  all  the 
•tails.  We  reserve  your  flights.  Book 
)ur  hotel  rooms.  Even  map  out 

)ur  daily  itinerary.  To  top  it  off,  this  year  we've  made  it  even  easier 
to  go  by  expanding  our  entire  vacation 
program.  So  you  can  take  more  tours 

to  more  destinations.  In  fact,  the  hardest  thing  about  TWA 
Getaway  Vacations  is  choosing  one. 

Take  The  Georgian,  a  princely  2-week  jaunt  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It's  pomp  and  pageantry. 
But  it  won't  cost  you  a  king's  ransom. 
ANCIENT  CREECE  ^e  Argonaut  is  equally  al- 
ri  a£qit  nFAI  luring-  It's  a  classic  combination 
rwi  v  s^oc  $-700  *  of  the  spectacular  Greek 
UNLY  *b^8-*  / mainiancj  with  a  cruise  to  the 

poetic  Aegean  islands.  You'll  go  for  another  attraction 
on  this  10-day  repose.  The  low  price.        cd/vim  /vivjn 
Now  that  you're  tempted,     pnRJI  1ATCSrU 
you  should  know  about  the  P(™ 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
EVEN  GREATER. 
ONLY  *689-*768; 


Iberian  Explorer,  a  Super  Saver 


r 


acation  featuring  2  weeks  of  sunshine  and  sangria  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Even  more 
mpting  is  how  little  it  costs. 

And  there  are  110  more  vacations  where 
lese  came  from.  For  your  free  brochures, 
§  your  travel  agent,  call  TWA  at  1-800- 
i-E-T-A-W-A-Y  or  send  in  the  coupon. 

TWA  Getaway  and  Super  Saver  Europe, 
hey're  deals  that'll  go  down  in  history. 

;r  person,  double  occupancy,  excluding  airfare. 


Free  TWA  Getaway  Europe 
and  Super  Saver  Europe  Brochures. 

I  wouldn't  miss  the  deal  of  the  centuries.  Please  send  my 
brochures  right  away.  Mail  to:  Trans  World  Airlines, 
RQ  Box  2690,  Smithtown,  NY  11787 


TWASUPERS^ER 

•  ,,~li7?f«v  - 


______  EUROPE  ". 

rWA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS  -^fM 

EASILY  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE        **  *K 


Witch  the'TVpremiere  of 
KKone  of  the  grandest  works  The  Met 
has  ever  produced" 


The  New  Vbrk  Times 


Jam  es  L  evin  e  con  du  cts  Tati  an  a  Troyanos,  Jessy e  Norman,  and 
Placido  Domingo  in  Berlioz's  monumental^LesTroyens? 
With  English  subtitles,  Wednesday,  March  28,  at  8PM  (EST)  on  PBS, 


Simulcast  on  Stereo  FM  in  many  cities. 


Only  one  work  could 
open  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
Centennial  Season.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  work  of  magnitude, 
of  Herculean  proportions.  O 
an  opera  deemed  "the  ulti- 
mate romantic  epic"  could  do  justice  to  the 
magnificence  of  100  years  of  Met  history. 

The  New  York  Times  said  The 


TEXACO 


Metropolitan  Operas  complete  and  uncut  perform- 
ance of  "Les  Troyens"  would  "make  Berlioz  happy, 
wherever  he  is."  On  Wednesday  evening,  you're  invited 
to  share  in  this  happiness. 

For  more  opera  listening  during  this  Centennial 
Season,  tune  in  Saturday  afternoons  to 
Texaco's  radio  broadcasts  direct  from  The 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Texaco.  Your  ticket  to 
The  Met  for  over  forty  years. 


Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  Inc. 

Funding  for  "Live  From  The  Met"  is  made  possible  by  a  major  grant  from 
Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  Inc.  with  additional  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation. 


AN  ISLAND  BETRAYED 


Grenada's  revolution  never  got  beyond  slogans  and  texts. 
Amid  the  heat  and  torpor,  language  and  intentions  blurred 
By  VS.  Naipaul 


i.  went  to  Grenada  seven- 
teen days  after  the  American  invasion,  and  three 
or  four  days  after  the  airport  had  been  opened 
again  to  civilian  traffic.  The  real  fighting  had 
stopped  long  before.  The  700  or  so  Cubans  on 
the  island  had  been  rounded  up  and  repatriated, 
with  their  twenty-five  dead.  The  PRA,  the 
1,200-strong  People's  Revolutionary  Army,  the 
army  of  the  Grenadian  revolution,  had  disinte- 
grated. The  main  body  had  surrendered;  the 
remnants  were  being  tracked  down. 

The  American  Psy-Ops  people — Psychologi- 
cal Operations,  a  section  of  the  First  Special  Op- 
erations Command — Psy-Ops  had  already  (as 
their  colonel  was  to  say  two  days  later)  "transi- 
tioned into  civil  affairs."  They  were  now  prepar- 
ing posters.  One  of  these  posters,  roughly  printed 
in  black  and  white  in  five  different  typefaces, 
was  like  something  from  a  western  film:  Former 
PRA  Members  Your  corrupt  Leaders  have  surren- 
dered, knowing  resistance  is  USELESS  .  .  . 

The  airport  was  noisy  with  helicopters  of  a 
sinister  black  color.  All  around  there  were  armed 
marines  in  heavy  combat  clothes;  trucks  and 
jeeps  in  camouflage  paint,  some  with  machine 
guns;  tents  and  camouflage  netting.  A  humorous 
hand  had  drawn  a  rough  black  line  through  the 
Cubana  airline  logo  over  a  door  of  the  terminal 
building,  and  had  scrawled  below  the  logo:  2nd 
Battalion  82nd  Airborne. 

After  the  Grenadian  immigration  formalities 
there  was — in  this  legally  ambiguous  situa- 
tion— a  check  by  U.S.  marines,  who,  already, 
had  a  printed  list  of  names.  Then  a  few  steps 
away,  at  the  customs  counter,  there  was  civilian 
authority  again — and  the  tall  black  Grenadian 

V.S.  Naipaul  was  bom  m  Trinidad,  about  100  miles  south  of 
Grenada.  He  has  written  extensively  Lihnit  tlte  Caribbean.  A 
new  book,  Finding  the  Center,  is  to  be  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  in  the  fall. 


customs  man  was  wearing  a  shirt  of  the  palest 
blue  patterned  faintly  with  the  name  GUCCI. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  airport  it  was  as 
if  some  television  footage  was  being  restaged:  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  wet  after  rain,  marines  with 
guns  were  walking  a  spread-out  file  of  five  or  six 
black  men,  stripped  down  to  underpants.  One  of 
the  men  wore  Rastafarian  dreadlocks.  Matted 
hair,  nudity,  and  a  wild  appearance  were  parts  of 
the  Rastafarian  style;  but  now,  in  captivity,  this 
man  looked  especially  degraded.  The  men  were 
PRA  suspects.  They  had  almost  certainly  been 
informed  on  by  Grenadians:  to  nearly  all  Grena- 
dians  the  revolution  and  the  Revolutionary 
Army  had  become  hateful.  The  prisoners — but 
legally  they  were  only  people  "detained" — were 
being  walked  to  the  airport.  From  there  one  of 
the  black  helicopters  would  take  them  over  the 
forested  hills  of  the  island  to  the  main  American 
encampment  on  the  southwestern  coast.  A  de- 
tention center  had  been  set  up  there  for  the  in- 
terrogation and  screening  of  suspected  persons. 
American  correspondents,  ferreting  away  for 
their  daily  or  twice-daily  stories,  had  just  discov  - 
ered  this  center.  Or,  as  it  was  to  be  called  during 
press  briefings,  "this  facility." 

The  road  over  the  hills  was  narrow  and  wind- 
ing, with  many  blind  corners.  At  least  two  of  the 
big  Cuban  trucks  that  the  Americans  had  taken 
over  had  crashed.  Ferns  and  the  big  fronds  of  the 
wild  banana  grew  in  sprays  out  of  the  volcanic 
cliff  faces.  The  red  poinsettia,  the  Christmas 
flower  of  these  parts,  was  in  bloom,  and  the  com- 
mon hibiscus;  and  the  Bleeding  Heart  vine,  a 
weed,  had  laid  drifts  of  pink  blossom  on  hedges 
and  electric  poles. 

The  houses  were  small,  on  stilts  or  low  con- 
crete pillars,  and  with  pitched  corrugated-iron 
roofs.  The  older  houses  were  of  wood,  and  some 
were  in  the  French  Caribbean  style,  with  fretted 
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Near  the        gables  and  fanlights  and  jalousies.  What  looked 
capita!,  St.         like  bush  around  the  houses  were  patches  of  cub 
George's,  the        tivation:  cocoa,  witb  the  purple  pods  growing 
slogan  boards  of        directly  out  of  the  black  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  revolution        the  small  trees;  grapefruit,  avocado,  and  mango; 
became  more        the  big-leaved  breadfruit  and  tropical  chestnut; 
numerous.         plantain  and  banana,  nutmeg.  There  were  no  big 
Some  of  the        estates.  This  was  a  Caribbean  peasant  country- 
slogans  were  side. 

about  In  scattered  houses  along  the  road,  and  in 

"production.  "        jeeps  and  trucks  in  dirt  lanes  off  the  road,  there 
The  word  could        were  marines,  taking  their  ease  but  watchful.  At 
never  have  had        a  junction  there  was  a  roadblock, 
its  proclaimed  Lennox,  the  taxi  driver,  said,  "I  was  wonder- 

meaning.  It        ing.  I  did  hear  they  was  stopping  and  searching 
must  alums        today."  He  spoke  calmly;  he  had  learned  to  live 
have  stood  for        with  big  events, 
the  power  of  The  marine  didn't  wave  us  down.  He  dropped 

those  who  ruled  to  a  half  crouch  and  pushed  his  clenched  left  fist 
at  our  car.  Theater.  And  it  seemed  that  all  the 
children  of  the  little  village  were  standing  by  to 
watch.  One  marine  was  black,  one  was  Chinese, 
one  looked  Hispanic.  Questions  were  asked 
while  luggage  was  searched  and  the  car  was 
searched.  A  transistor  radio  on  the  roadside  was 
turned  on  very  loud,  until  a  marine  asked  a  boy 
to  turn  it  down. 

And  it  was  only  when  we  were  on  our  way 
again  that  1  made  a  whole  of  the  dislocating  ex- 
perience, and  understood  that  the  radio  had 
been  turned  on  by  the  boy,  that  music  had  soon 
given  way  to  Spanish  speech,  and  that  it  was  my 
reaction  to  the  Spanish  language  that  was  being 
assessed  by  the  Hispanic-looking  marine  who 
had  asked  trivial,  disconnected  questions.  Psy- 


Ops,  Special  Operations.  All  these  search  procej 
dures  had  been  well  rehearsed.  In  Grenada  thl 
Americans  were  still  looking  for  Cubans. 

The  road  began  to  go  down  through  the  wef: 
ferny,  forest  reserve  area  to  the  west  coast.  Em 
blems  of  the  revolution — a  red  disk  on  a  whitii 
field — appeared  on  walls  and  fences.  Near  th 
capital,  St.  George's,  the  slogan  boards  of  th 
revolution  became  more  numerous.  They  ha 
not  been  defaced.  Some  of  the  slogans  wer 
about  "production."  In  the  peasant  setting 
seemed  a  very  big  word,  a  strange  word.  It  coul 
never  have  had  its  proclaimed  meaning;  it  mus 
always  have  stood  for  the  power  of  those  wh 
ruled. 

In  Grenada — 133  square  miles,  110,00 
people — the  revolution  was  as  much  an  ir 
position — as  theatrical  and  out  of  seal 
— as  the  American  military  presenc 
it  had  called  up. 
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-ost  Grenadians  were  glad  when  the  N 
Jewel  Movement  took  power  in  a  coup  in  Marc 
1979.  The  island  had  been  ruled  for  too  long  b 
Eric  Gairy.  Gairy,  a  man  of  simple  origins,  ha 
organized  a  big  strike  in  1951.  Starting  in  th 
way,  as  a  redeemer  of  the  black  poor,  he  soo 
won  political  power,  and  held  on  to  it.  In  powe 
he  became  stylish.  He  had  money;  he  was  e 
gant;  he  wore  white  suits;  it  was  said  that  eve 
white  women  fell  tor  him.  The  poor  country  fol 
in  the  little  houses  of  Grenada  understood.  The 
felt  that  Gairy's  triumphs  were  a  black  man's  tr 
umphs  and  therefore  also  their  own,  and  the 
loved  him;  they  voted  him  into  office  agai 
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nd  again.  It  was  Gairy  who  took  Grenada  to 
idependence. 

But  over  the  years  Gairy — like  some  other 
nall-island  Caribbean  folk  leaders  of  his  type — 
ad  developed  into  a  feared  and  somewhat  ec- 
entric  Negro  shepherd-king.  At  international 
nhenngs  he  talked  about  UFOs;  at  home  there 
as  a  large  gang  that  dealt  with  opponents.  In 
ie  postcolonial  Caribbean,  Gairy  increasingly 
ecame  an  embarrassment,  hateful  to  the  chil- 
ren  of  the  very  people  to  whom  he  had  once 
iven  hope. 

The  New  Jewel  Movement,  founded  in  1972, 
•presented  the  first  educated  generation  in 
rrenada.  Its  leader  was  a  handsome  young  man 
ho  had  completed  his  education  in  England, 
he  overthrow  of  Gairy  by  this  movement  of  the 
.Xing  and  educated  was  doubly  popular.  And 
ie  New  Jewel  Movement  used  this  popularity  to 
tfer  Grenada — without  elections,  ever — the 
:volution.  It  was  a  full  socialist  revolution. 

J  iuba  became  Grenada's  ally;  imperialism  be- 

]  lme  Grenada's  enemy. 

The  slogan  writers  of  the  party  called  the  revo- 
ition  the  "revo"  or  "de  revo." 

!  Is  only  now  I  seeing  how  dis  Revo  good  tor  de  poor 
i    an  ah  dam  sorry  it  didn't  come  before. 

!  eople's  speech,  phonetic  spelling — the  party 
sed  them  to  make  the  more  difficult  parts  of  its 
octrine  and  practice  acceptable:  to  make  the 

;  iany  rallies  and  "solidarity"  marches  appear 
lore  folksy;  and  to  make  all  the  imported  appa- 
itus  of  socialist  rule  and  patronage — the  orga- 
i:ing  committee  of  the  party,  the  political  bu- 
;au,  the  central  committee,  the  many  "mass" 
rganizations,  the  army,  and  the  militia — to 
lake  all  of  this  appear  carnival-like  and  Grena- 
ian  and  black,  "de  revo." 
The  apparatus  was  absurd.  But  the  power  was 
eal.  And  for  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  its  rule 
he  party  kept  Grenada  under  "heavy  manners." 
Tie  words,  Jamaican  street  slang,  were  adopted 
iy  the  revolution,  and  became  part  of  its  stock  of 
erious  jokey  words.  "Manners,"  "respect"  for 
he  revolution  and  its  leaders,  were  required 
rom  everyone.  There  could  therefore  be  no 
lections,  no  opposition  newspaper:  the  people's 
►'ill  was  as  simple  as  that.  "To  manners"  became 
revolutionary  verb.  To  "manners"  a  "counter" 
^as  to  teach  a  counterrevolutionary  a  lesson:  to 
larass  him,  to  dismiss  him  from  his  job,  to  im- 
Tison  him  without  charge  or  trial.  Hundreds 
►'ere  imprisoned  at  one  time  or  another.  Trials 
vere  a  form  of  "bourgeois  legality."  The  "revo" 
leeded  only  people's  law,  "heavy  manners";  and 
he  very  words  could  turn  the  loss  of  law  into  just 
i  subject  tor  calypso.  To  impose  manners,  an 
irmy  was  created — and  that  meant  employment 
)f  a  sort  with  the  party. 


Cuba  provided  the  arms  tor  the  army.  And  it 
was  Cuba  that— to  the  alarm  of  both  the  United 
States  and  some  Caribbean  territories — began  to 
build  the  big  two- mile  airport  al  Point  Salines. 

At  least  200  "internationalist"  workers,  so- 
cialists, were  brought  in  to  help  administer  the 
revolution,  i  lalt  of  them  were  from  Europe  and 
America,  halt  from  West  Indian  territories. 
Strangers  to  Grenada,  exigent  guests  at  the  other 
man's  revolutionary  teast,  these  visitors  were 
anxii  mis  for  the  S0(  ialist  mimicry  to  be  as  com- 
plete, as  pure,  as  possible.  Hence,  in  the 
Grenada  of  the  revolution,  the  obsession  with 
forms,  organization,  structures,  committees. 
(  irenada  even  had  a  Writers' Federation.  Almost 
at  the  end  of  the  revolution,  a  West  Indian  visi- 
tor from  the  United  States  spotted  an  omission. 
In  Grenada,  he  said,  he  had  found  no  house  of 
culture;  socialist  countries  had  houses  of  culture. 
So  in  Grenada  they  began  to  work  on  a  House  of 
Culture. 

As  the  mimicry  was  perfected,  so  the  excite- 
ment grew  among  the  faithful  in  many  countries; 
and  the  Grenadian  revolution  had  a  good  press 
abroad.  Little  Grenada,  agricultural,  backward, 
and  black,  had  not  only  had  the  revolution;  it 
had  also  had  an  eruption  of  all  the  correct  social- 
ist forms.  The  mimicry  was  like  proof  of  the  nat- 
uralness and  Tightness  of  the  cause. 

Then  the  revolution  went  sour.  Its  success  in 
the  socialist  world  had  been  too  great,  too  sud- 
den. There  was  some  dissension  at  the  top,  in  the 
central  committee,  some  call  for  the  sharing  of 
power.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  leader  had 
become  too  taken  with  his  foreign  fame,  his  vis- 
its abroad,  and  that  the  revolution  at  home  had 
begun  to  drift. 

The  leader  prevaricated.  He  agreed  that  he 
was  being  petit  bourgeois  in  some  ways,  but  he 
really  didn't  want  to  step  down.  He  had  made  the 
revolution,  after  all;  the  people  were  loyal  to 
him.  So,  finally,  the  "manners"  that  had  been 
applied  to  hundreds  of  others  were  applied  to  the 
leader  himself.  He  was  placed  under  house  arrest 
by  some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

The  people  didn't  like  it.  After  a  week  a  crowd 
stormed  the  house  and  the  leader  was  released. 
There  was  confusion;  a  civil  war  was  in  the  off- 
ing. The  leader  and  his  supporters  went  to  the 
army  post  at  Fort  George  (at  that  time  named 
Fort  Rupert,  after  the  leader's  father)  and  talked 
over  the  soldiers  there.  The  Revolutionary  Mili- 
tary Council,  rulers  of  Grenada  since  the  crisis, 
sent  armored  cars  to  the  fort.  There  was  firing; 
the  unarmed  crowd  stampeded  and  an  unknown 
number  of  people  were  killed — anywhere  from 
seventeen  to  one  hundred;  and  the  leader,  three 
former  ministers,  and  two  labor  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted. A  twenty-four-hour  curfew  was  placed  on 
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The  Americans        the  island,  and  for  almost  a  week  the  people  of 
found  no        Grenada  lived  in  terror  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
revolution.        tionary  Army.  Then  the  Americans  invaded, 
That  had        and  manners  heavier  than  Grenada  had  known 
vanished  in  the        were  applied  to  everybody. 
preceding  week  The  Americans  found  no  revolution.  That 

of  terror.  The        had  vanished  in  the  preceding  week  of  terror. 
Americans        The  Americans,  serving  their  own  cause,  invad- 
found        ing  Grenada  according  to  a  plan  prepared  at  least 
themselves        tun  yenrs  before,  found  themselves  welcomed  as 
welcomed  as        liberators.  The  invaded  island,  more  full  of 
liberators.  The        noises  than  Caliban's  island,  was  full  ot  in- 
invaded  island,  formers;  the  detention  facility  at 
mure  full  of  Point  Salines  was  quickly  peopled. 
noises  than  \ 
Caliban's          M.  he  West  Indian  sugar  colonies  were  richer 
island,  was  full        than  the  American  colonies  in  the  eighteenth 
of  informers        century.  The  ships  that  came  to  take  the  slave- 
grown  sugar  to  Europe  sometimes  brought  bricks 
and  clay  roof  tiles  as  ballast.  These  tiles  and 
bricks  give  an  eighteenth-century  feel  to  corners 
of  old  St.  George's,  a  little  town  built  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  hill  that  en- 
closes the  inner  harbor. 

At  harbor  level  was  the  main  street  of  this  toy 
town:  fire  brigade,  cigarette  factory,  airline  of- 
fice, restaurant,  main  post  office.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill — easily  seen,  taken  in  in  one  roving 
look — were  the  official  buildings  that  had  been 
touched  by  the  recent  drama.  On  the  southwest- 
ern promontory  was  the  green-roofed  fort  where 
the  leader  and  others  had  been  shot.  Across  the 
bay  was  the  red-roofed  house  where  the  leader 
had  been  held  under  house  arrest.  Not  far  from 
that  was  the  civilian  prison  where  members  of 
the  Revolutionary  Military  Council  and  other 
former  members  of  the  central  committee  were 
now  held. 

On  the  northern  end  of  the  hill,  the  top  of  the 
horseshoe,  was  the  very  grand  house  that  was  the 
governor  general's  residence.  It  had  a  wide  ve- 
randa, stone-flagged  where  not  tiled;  a  reception 
room  with  tall  doors;  a  high  timber  ceiling,  elab- 
orately molded;  gilt  mirrors  and  craftsman-made 
furniture.  There,  some  days  later,  the  governor 
general,  a  black  man,  formerly  a  schoolmaster, 
the  man  who  now  incarnated  what  was  left  of  the 
authority  of  the  state  of  Grenada,  witnessed  the 
swearing-in  of  the  members  of  his  new  advisory 
council.  The  men  swore  allegiance  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  kissed  the  Bible. 

Legal  authority  in  Grenada  still  derived  its 
forms  from  the  British  Empire.  But  the  most  im- 
portant witnesses  that  day — apart  from  the  cor- 
respondents and  the  television  teams — were 
Major  General  Jack  Farris,  slender,  white- 
haired,  in  uniform,  commander  of  the  American 
forces,  and  the  man  in  a  blue  suit  who  was  the  de 
facto  American  ambassador,  the  civilian  arm  of 
General  Farris's  de  facto  authority. 


In  a  glass  case  in  the  rough  little  museum  iij| 
the  center  of  town  was  Britain's  gift  to  Grenad;  I 
at  the  time  of  independence  nine  years  before:  ij 
silver  coffee  service  and  twenty-four  Wedgwooij| 
bone  china  coffee  cups,  all  laid  out  on  undyei  i 
hessian.  The  New  Jewel  Movement  had  resisted 
that  independence.  Its  members  had  fearedl 
Gairy's  excesses  in  an  independent  Grenada  : 
The  leader  of  the  movement  and  others  had  beeijj 
badly  beaten  by  Gairy's  men  during  a  time  cj 
protest.  And  in  another  glass  case  in  the  museunj< 
were  souvenirs  of  that  occasion:  the  leader'!! 
bloodstained  sports  shirt,  the  stone  that  haJ 
cracked  the  leader's  head  and  left  him  with  doui 
ble  vision. 

Violence  had  indeed  come  to  independent 
Grenada.  Ten  years  later,  the  leader  had  bee< 
executed  by  the  army  he  had  created.  And  thffl 
time  there  were  no  souvenirs.  The  leader's  bodl 
still  had  not  been  found. 

It  was  the  rainy  season  in  the  eastern  Caritjf 
bean.  At  dawn  the  rain  clouds  rose  as  fast  J 
smoke  above  the  eastern  hill  of  St.  George' J 
The  sky  darkened;  the  rain  poured,  feeding  thl 
vegetation  in  the  empty  rubbled  spaces  betweei 
the  eighteenth-century  buildings;  the  ski 
cleared  again.  In  the  late  afternoons  the  goldel 
light,  trapped  within  the  curving  hill  and  reflec  J 
ing  off  the  bay,  made  all  the  buildings  a  rosl 
color  against  the  dark  vegetation  and  the  milkl 
blue  eastern  sky. 

Black  helicopters  crossed  the  view,  as  the! 
had  done  all  day.  They  hovered  for  minutes  ova 
the  civilian  prison. 

"That's  the  military,"  an  American  correl 
spondent  said.  "Haven't  you  been  witl 
them  before.'  They  like  activity." 


T 

Ihc 


here  was,  amazingly,  an  American  "intei 
nationalist"  worker  still  on  the  island.  Her  nam 
was  Michele  Gibbs;  she  was  from  Chicago.  Sh 
had  been  "invited"  by  the  American  military  t 
leave  Grenada;  and  she  intended  to  go.  She  n 
longer  had  a  cause  in  Grenada. 

She  was  an  attractive  brown  woman  in  he 
late  thirties,  slender,  with  a  small  bust,  and  wit 
unshaved  armpits — oddly  aggressive,  those  ma 
of  hair,  hard  not  to  look  at.  Her  political 
had  been  given  her  at  birth,  she  said:  both  ht 
parents — her  mother  a  Russian  Jew,  her  father 
black  man  from  Texas — had  been  communist; 

The  revolutionary  black  state  ot  Grenada  ha 
been  a  kind  of  paradise  for  Michele  for  thre 
years.  She  felt  she  had  come  home,  and  she  ha 
hoped  to  live  there  forever.  She  had  found  a 
apartment  on  the  lower  floor  of  a  restored  ol 
house  on  a  favored  cliffside  spot,  just  below  th 
prime  minister's  office.  Bougainvillea  shaded  ht 
sea-facing  front  room  and  her  little  circular  tei 
race  from  the  afternoon  sun.  In  these  cond 
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j  ons,  which  must  have  appeared  idyllic  to  some- 
Jne  from  Chicago,  Michele  had  served  the 
irenadian  revolution,  helping  with  education, 
•)ing  her  revolutionary  paintings,  and  writing 
i  nd  publishing  her  revolutionary  poems  (haiid- 
ritten  and  photoset). 

de  torest  move 

de  land  watch 

de  folk  talk. 
1  de  cat  mew 

de  dog  bark 
I  de  revo  start. 

Now,  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  disas- 
>r,  she  was  still  a  little  dazed.  People  were  "mor- 
lly  in  shock,"  she  said;  they  telt  they  had  been 

i  betrayed  by  their  own."  And,  speaking  of  the 
iinencan  invasion,  she  said  that  people  were 
relieved  that  the  situation  was  taken  out  of  their 

•  ands."  All  she  wanted  tor  herself  now  was  to  go 
rar,  far  away. " 

The  communism  that  had  been  given  to  her  as 
[  cause  had  committed  her  to  an  almost  mystical 
ersonal  search.  In  Grenada  she  had  found  what 
ie  wanted  and  needed  to  find;  and  though 
mong  her  poems  there  were  some  poems  of  re- 
uke  to  someone  who  appeared  to  have  run  out 
n  the  revolution,  it  was  not  really  surprising 
lat  Michele's  poems  about  Grenada  were  ab- 
:ract,  little  more  than  party  slogan-making.  Her 
oems  about  black  lite  in  Detroit  were  more  per- 
mal,  more  concrete,  unexpectedly  tough, 
vany  of  the  barbs  turned  inward.  The  cause  in 
vmerica  had  been  a  kind  of  pain:  it  was  possible 
ere  and  there  to  detect  something  like  wean- 
ess  with  the  life  of  struggle  in  America.  One  of 
Scheie's  longer  poems  was  autobiographical. 

So  livid  were  police  to  see 
we  three: 
Ted,  black 
Paula,  white 
and  me 

together  and  at  liberty. 

lichele  had  written  this  poem  in  Grenada  after 
he  had  heard  that  her  mother,  at  the  age  of 
eventy-two,  had  been  shot  and  killed  in  the 
Jnited  States  by  a  street  thief,  who  might  have 
>een  black — though  the  poem  didn't  say. 

The  irony  of  this  death  was  like  the  irony  of 
he  destruction  of  Michele's  cause  in  Grenada. 
\.nd  perhaps  her  life  was  full  of  ironies  because  of 
ler  way  of  looking  or  her  way  of  not  looking.  Her 
jrenada  was  private;  and  her  position  in 
jrenada  wasn't,  what  she  thought  it  had  been, 
'he  hadn't  been  taken  seriously  by  all  the  revolu- 
ionaries.  She  had  too  American  a  sense  of  the 
elf;  with  her  poems  and  her  paintings  and  het 
;eneral  manner  she  had  seemed  too  self-promot- 
ng.  She — like  other  American  international- 
sts — had  been  thought  of  as  "having  a  holiday" 


in  the  revolution,  people  with  Ametican  causes, 
people  more  concerned  with  protest  than  with 
the  use  ot  power. 

After  I  left  Grenada  I  met  a  West  Indian 
woman  internationalist  from  another  territory 
who  thought  that  Michele  might  even  have  been 
a  CIA  agent.  The  West  Indian  woman  had  also 
felt  at  one  time  that  her  own  joo  might  have 
been  taken  away  from  her  and — as  a  result  of 
machinations  by  Michele's  patrons  in  the  revo- 
lution— given  to  Michele. 

The  revolutionary  life — which  Michele  had 
painted  as  an  idyll — sounded  a  little  cutthroat. 
The  leaders  and  the  privileged  helpers  had  a  vi- 
sion of  a  purif  ied  people  correctly  led  and  living 
cooperatively  together.  But  at  the  top  and  just 
below  the  top  there  had  always  been  dissension, 
the  clash  of  personalities,  the  play  of  human  pas- 
sion that  the  administrators  of  the  socialist  Uto- 
pia would  have  liked  to  deny  to  the 

T<  people, 
here  was  a  purely  Grenadian  story.  It  was 
the  story  of  a  retarded  island  community  hi- 
jacked by  people  slightly  more  educated  into  the 
forms  of  a  grandiose  revolution.  Separate  from 
this,  superimposed  on  it,  there  was  an  American 
story — the  story  of  the  U.S.  military  in 
Grenada.  And  it  was  on  this  that  the  American 
correspondents  concentrated. 

They  hadn't  liked  what  they  had  seen  of  the 
detention  facility  at  Point  Salines.  When  they 
came  back  to  the  hotel  they  spoke  of  eight-feet- 
square  cells  set  down  on  the  ground,  with  PVC 
covers  and  four-feet-high  entrance  flaps.  It  wor- 
ried the  correspondents  that  the  army  people 
should  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  facility  and 
anxious  to  show  it  off.  Perhaps  the  facility  had 
been  designed  beforehand?  Perhaps  the  invasion 
of  Grenada  was  just  an  exercise  for  the  invasion 
of  Nicaragua? 

The  humanitarian  concern  of  the  correspon- 
dents was  genuine,  but  mixed  up  with  it  were 
newsmen's  professional  instincts.  Grenada  was  a 
small  part  of  a  larger  American  story;  and  distrust 
of  the  military  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  good  correspondent.  In  Grenada  this 
distrust  was  great.  American  correspondents  telt 
they  had  been  shut  out  of  the  invasion,  and  they 
took  it  personally. 

"It's  an  adversary  relationship,"  a  photogra- 
pher said.  And  in  a  small  but  irritating  way  the 
military  were  still  winning.  They  were  moving  in 
from  their  field  tents  and  taking  over  the  work- 
ing hotels  day  by  day.  They  dug  up  the  beaches  to 
fill  sandbags;  they  put  sandbags  and  a  new  kind 
of  barbed  wire  on  the  lawns;  they  parked  trucks 
with  machine  guns  among  the  coconut  trees. 
Correspondents  who  had  been  treated  by  hotel 
staff  as  guests  in  the  morning  might  find  them- 
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The         selves  challenged  for  a  password  in  the  evening 
cross-streets  on        by  a  nervous  sentry.  (There  were  women  among 
the  hill  above         the  marines.  The  fact  was  sometimes  revealed 
the  harbor  were         only  by  a  feminine  call,  in  the  night,  of  "Halt!") 
old  West  Indian  The  Grenada  Beach  Hotel,  formerly  the  Holi- 

streets,  socially         day  Inn,  was  the  U.S.  military  headquarters. 
mixed.  Master         Some  of  the  rooms  in  one  wing  had  been  bombed 
and  slave  had        during  the  fighting;  but  the  American  bombing 
once  lived  side         had  everywhere  been  wonderfully  precise,  and 
by  side;  and         the  hotel  was  in  working  order.  The  Psy-Ops 
slum  could  still         briefing  was  held  in  the  open  dining  room,  next 
be  only  a         to  the  garden,  where  the  barbed  wire,  new  and 
house-yard         shiny,  as  yet  unrusted  by  the  sea  air,  was  barely 
from  gentility         visible.  The  waiters,  as  correctly  uniformed  as 
the  soldiers,  were  laying  the  tables  for  lunch. 

The  man  from  the  Miami  Herald  wanted  to 
know  about  the  Psy-Ops  poster  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  commander  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  "It  shows  him  naked,  sitting  only 
in  a  bath  towel,  with  a  marine  behind  him. 
Don't  you  think  that's  demeaning?" 

The  colonel  said,  making  a  new  point  with 
every  sentence:  "He  had  what  was  available 
when  we  got  there.  Maybe  they  were  checking 
his  clothes.  Maybe  he  was  taking  a  shower  or 
something.  He  chose  not  to  have  the  sheet  over 
his  shoulders.  It  showed  he  wasn't  injured.  The 
soldier  was  there  in  the  picture  to  show  that  he 
was  in  captivity." 

It  was  a  full  reply.  But  the  American  corre- 
spondents' main  interest  was  the  Special  Opera- 
tions Command.  It  was  apparently  new  to  them. 
They  wanted  to  know  where  it  was  based,  and 
what  it  did,  and  how  it  was  organized. 
"Who  is  the  commander.7" 


"Brigadier  General  Promotable  Lut:.  L-u-t-z|j 

Dutifully,  like  first-year  university  st^jden! 
who  want  to  take  down  everything,  the  con 
spondents  scribbled.  Then  someone  had  a  doub 

"Promotable.  Is  that  his  name?" 

"It  means  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  a  maw 
general."  The  colonel  smiled.  "Sorry  about  th 
piece  of  army  jargon." 

So  perhaps,  properly  punctuated,  the  cor 
mander  was  Brigadier  General  (Major  Gener 
promotable)  Lut:. 

The  main  briefing  of  the  morning  was  in  S 
George's  itself,  in  a  small,  old-style  residenti 
house  on  one  of  the  cross-streets  on  the 
above  the  harbor.  It  was  an  old  West  Indian  ci 
street,  socially  mixed.  Master  and  slave  had  on 
lived  side  by  side;  and  slum — verandah 
wooden  shacks,  close  together — could  stil 
only  a  yard  or  house-lot  away  from  gentility.  Tl 
house  (with  a  tablet  of  local  modern  sculpture 
the  entrance,  and  a  local  canvas  in  the  hall)  h; 
been  adapted  to  the  modest  Grenadian  needs 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had  nc 
been  readapted  as  a  press  center.  Handwritt< 
notices  pinned  above  doors  said  "Telex,"  "Co 
ference  Room. "  On  a  green  board  in  one  roo 
were  chalked  the  casualty  tables:  KIA,  WI 
(Killed  in  Action,  Wounded  in  Action):  U.S 
18  and  113;  Cuban,  42  and  57;  Grenadian, 
and  280. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  lecture  theat 
built  against  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The 
was  little  new  to  talk  about.  Most  of  the  que 
tions  were  about  the  detention  facility  and  tl 
casualty  figures.  There  was  a  dispute  about  t 
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lirther  of  the  dead:  checks  with  the  local  mor- 
aries  had  given  higher  figures.  Some  of  the 
.rrespondents  became  aggressive.  The  military 
okesmen,  one  black,  one  white,  remained 
ol.  From  time  to  time  the  black  spokesman 
id,  "Do  you  want  me  to  take  that.'"  Or,  "All 
;ht,  I'll  take  that."  "Take"  was  apparently  a 
chnical  word:  it  meant  to  check  up  on. 
University  library  staff  stood  and  watched 
irn  the  windows  of  the  original  house.  The 
ndows  opened  directly  onto  the  lecture-the- 
er  stage;  and  the  watchers  were  like  figures  on  a 
Iconv  in  an  Elizabethan  theater,  or  like  West 
dian  middle-class  folk  looking  on  from  a  re- 
adable distance  at  a  backyard  squabble. 
The  dispute  about  the  number  ot  the  dead  was 
ally  a  dispute  about  army  misinformation,  part 
the  continuing  dispute  in  Grenada  between 
e  American  military  and  the  American  press, 
ofessional  pride  was  engaged  on  both  sides. 
ie  awful  tact  of  death  was  like  another  story, 
id  Grenada  itself  just  a  background. 
The  bad  blood  between  the  correspondents 
.d  the  military  came  to  a  climax  two  days  later, 
ien  the  correspondent  of  a  famous  American 
•wspaper,  behaving  at  a  nighttime  marine 
adblock  as  he  might  have  behaved  at  a  morn- 
ing briefing,  found  himself  hand- 

ri  cuffed  and  made  to  sit  on  the  ground, 
he  important  detainees  were  in  the  civilian 
ison  in  St.  George's.  The  lesser  folk — sus- 
cted  members  of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
rmy — were  in  the  detention  facility  at  Point 
dines,  a  few  winding  miles  to  the  southwest, 
st  bays  and  scrubland. 

This  was  where  the  big  Cuban-built  airport 
is.  It  had  become  the  center  of  the  main  Amer- 
m  camp,  the  complete  military  settlement — 
th  air-conditioned  hospital  tents  of  a  new  de- 
;n — that  the  rapid  deployment  force  had  set  up 
th  the  help  of  its  computerized  inventory  (and 
,'uld  take  away  again  in  eighteen  hours). 
To  arrive  there  after  the  forests  and  hills  and 
'isting  roads  of  the  rest  ot  Grenada  was  like 
•ming  out  into  the  open,  and  into  another  kind 
country:  a  despoiled  flatness  of  concrete  and 
arred  earth,  with  the  two-mile-long  Cuban 
nway  making  a  broad  level  stripe  to  the  hori- 
n.  There  was  much  heavy  Cuban  equipment 
out.  Barbed  wire  ran  beside  the  runway.  The 
^finished  concrete  hangars  were  among  the 
ggest  buildings  in  Grenada;  and,  three  weeks 
ter  the  invasion,  Americans  and  local  men 
are  still  filling  and  stacking  sandbags  outside 
,e  hangars.  Garbage  trucks  were  busy.  Above, 
always,  the  helicopters  clattered. 
The  detention  area,  some  distance  from  the 
.nway  and  near  a  burning  rubbish  dump  (even 
ie  rubbish  looked  new),  was  ringed  by  coils  of 


barbed  wire  and  guarded  by  marines.  The  PVC- 
covered  cells,  eight  feet  square  (as  we  had  been 
told),  were  like  tall  boxes.  They  were  set  flat  on 
the  ground,  in  rows.  The  effect  was  one  of  deso- 
lation. But  the  American  correspondents'  talk  ot 
mongoose  cages  seemed  exaggerated. 

Some  of  the  detainees  were  to  be  released  that 
afternoon.  That  was  what  we  had  come  to  see. 
We  had  to  wait.  From  time  to  time  it  rained.  An 
army  lorry  with  a  local  crew  came  and  dumped 
fresh  rubbish  on  the  burning  rubbish  dump.  In 
the  compound  a  marine  (possibly  a  woman — a 
victory  for  another  kind  of  American  cause) 
trained  a  machine  gun  on  the  area  where  the 
released  detainees  were  to  be  mustered. 

An  old  civilian  car  appeared.  The  marines  at 
the  barrier  leveled  their  guns.  The  car  stopped, 
parked  carefully.  A  black  family  group  got  out:  a 
selt-effacing  man,  a  shapeless,  subdued  girl  in 
trousers,  and  a  thinner,  blacker  girl  in  bright  col- 
ors and  with  white-and-red  plastic  earrings,  the 
color  and  the  material  effective  against  her  black 
skin. 

She  was  pure  venom,  the  black  girl,  one  of  the 
real  "biting  ants"  of  the  slums.  She  said,  talking 
to  us  and  yet  acknowledging  none  of  us,  "Dey 
wire  us  up.  Wire  up  de  road.  Wire  up  de  beaches. 
Everyt'ing  wire  up  now." 

Her  brother  was  inside.  She  had  been  allowed 
in  once,  to  see  him;  she  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  to  be  released  that  afternoon.  But  he  was: 
she  saw  him  in  the  group  lining  up  outside  the 
huts,  and  she  forgot  us. 

From  a  distance,  the  jeans  and  shirts  and  straw 
hats  (and  the  small  American  flag  that  one  of  the 
detainees  held  in  his  hand)  gave  a  carnival  air  to 
the  men  about  to  be  released.  But  closer  to — 
when  the  buses  briefly  stopped  outside  the  camp 
area,  and  we  were  permitted  to  look  in  and  talk 
to  the  men — the  faces  were  disturbing:  the  faces 
of  men  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  still  in  a 
group,  still  acting  one  for  the  other;  no  longer 
just  the  rough  faces  of  the  street,  but  the  faces  of 
simple  men  who,  in  the  smallness  of  Grenada, 
had  known  power.  I  was  not  American.  The  eyes 
that  held  mine  still  transmitted  power  and  con- 
viction. 

Gairy  had  ruled  with  the  help  of  the  Mon- 
goose Gang,  the  Green  Beasts.  The  New  Jewel 
Movement  had  ruled  with  the  help  of  its  army. 
For  a  small  island,  Grenada  was  amazingly  var- 
ied, in  racial  types,  accents,  manners,  levels  of 
education.  And  perhaps  the  murderous,  secret- 
society  politics  of  Grenada  had  been  made  in 
part  by  the  geography  of  the  small  island,  by  the 
constriction  of  the  hills  and  forests  and  small 
villages,  where  people  couldn't  easily  grow  and 
where  the  past  was  close.  Gairy  had  been  more 
than  a  labor  leader:  he  had  tapped  the  African 
religious  feeling  of  his  supporters.  And  perhaps 


The  dispute 
about  the 
number  of  dead 
as  a  result  of  the 
invasion  was 
really  a  dispute 
about  army 
misinformation, 
part  of  a 
continuing 
dispute  between 
the  military  and 
the  press.  The 
awful  fact  of 
death  was  like 
another  story, 
and  Grenada 
itself  just  a 
background 
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Gairy  had 
ruled  with  the 
help  of  the 
Mongoose 
Gang.  The 
New  Jewel 
Movement  had 
ruled  with  the 
help  of  its 
army.  What 
was  common  to 
both  was  a 
vision  of 
sudden  racial 
redemption 


in  that  curious  name,  jewel  (Joint  Endeavor 
for  Welfare,  Education,  and  Liberation),  there 
was  some  Grenadian  countermagic  against 
the  Green  Beasts.  What  was  common  to  both 
movements  in  this  black  Hansel-and-Gretel 
world  was  the  vision  offered — by  Gairy  to  a 
primitive  people,  by  Jewel  to  a  people  slightly 
more  educated — of  sudden  racial 
redemption. 


( 


orge  Louison,  a  founding  member  of 
Jewel,  had  been  a  minister  in  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Government  and  a  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  until  things  began  to  break  up. 
He  had  often  been  criticized  in  the  central  com- 
mittee for  being  petit  bourgeois;  and  right  at  the 
end  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Military  Council  for  trying  to  get  the  people 
to  make  trouble.  After  the  invasion  he  had  been 
detained  for  a  day  by  the  Americans  at  Point 
Salines.  Then,  unexpectedly,  the  Americans 
had  come  for  him  again.  This  time — he  regarded 
it  as  pure  psychological  harassment — they  had 
kept  him  only  eight  hours.  It  was  after  this  re- 
lease that  we  met. 

He  was  a  man  of  thirty-two,  a  man  from  the 
country,  pure  black,  not  big.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
builder  and  he  was  by  profession  a  teacher.  He 
lived  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  village  that  came 
after  a  stretch  of  land  that  looked  uncultivated. 
His  house  was  on  a  rocky  lane  that  led  off  the 
main  coast  road  and  up  a  valley,  beside  a  racing 
river.  The  valley  was  dark,  hidden  from  the  late 
afternoon  sun.  The  concrete  house,  though  am- 
bitious in  the  setting,  was  simple,  with  an  out- 
side staircase  to  the  top  floor. 

Night  fell,  all  at  once.  The  electricity  failed; 
we  talked  in  the  plain  downstairs  front  room  by 
candlelight. 

There  was  no  stylishness  about  Louison.  He 
had  preserved  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
his  background.  The  name  of  Louison  was 
known  in  the  area:  his  father's  uncle  went  to  a 
secondary  school  in  1900  and  was  one  of  the  first 
black  men  in  Grenada  to  receive  a  proper  educa- 
tion. Louison's  father  was  born  in  1918.  Starting 
as  a  village  carpenter  and  mason,  he  had  taken  a 
correspondence  course  and  become  a  trained 
builder.  With  this  urge  to  self-improvement, 
Louison's  father  took  an  interest  in  the  Negro 
causes  of  the  time.  He  liked  the  back-to-Africa 
views  of  Marcus  Garvey;  there  was  a  picture  of 
Garvey  in  the  house. 

But  didn't  Garvey  defraud  black  people  of  the 
money  they  had  given  to  the  cause?  Wasn't  that 
a  blow  to  Louison's  father? 

Louison  said,  "Here  in  this  village  people 
think  it  was  a  manipulation  by  anti-Garvey  ele- 
ments plus  the  U.S.  government.  And  Garvey 
represented  more  than  the  race  question.  He 


represented   the  anticolonial  fight." 

After  Garvey,  there  was  the  Grenadian^oli 
cian  Theophilus  Albert  Marryshow,  w 
preached  the  idea  of  a  West  Indian  federatic 
"Marryshow  ended  a  pauper, "  Louison  said.  A 
there  was  Grantley  Adams  of  the  Barbados  L 
bour  Party. 

"Later  my  father  ran  a  small  shop  right  on  th 
spot,  where  this  house  is.  It  was  an  area  tor  di 
cussion.  In  the  late  fifties  he  made  an  attempt 
start  adult  education  in  the  village."  This  wi 
the  time  of  Gairy.  Louison's  father  support* 
Gairy  in  the  beginning,  but  broke  with  hir 
1960.  "Gairy's  main  base  was  among  the  agricu 
tural  laborers,  and  he  never  did  anything  to  li 
the  standard.  Gairy  never  attempted  to  unde 
stand  the  process  of  societal  development." 

"Would  your  father  have  thought  like  that? 

Louison  didn't  answer  directly.  He  said, 
1969-70  I  would  have  come  to  that  conclusion 

By  that  time,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Georj 
Louison  was  deep  in  politics.  He  had  start< 
young,  with  youth  work,  "politics  in  humanit: 
rian  forms. "  Then  the  Black  Power  movement 
1970  claimed  him  and  the  rest  of  his  generatioi 
He  didn't  go  abroad  to  study;  he  remained  a  sin 
pie  teacher;  he  didn't  think  of  marrying.  "To  th 
day  I  am  not  married.  Many  people  in  the  Ne 
Jewel  Movement  were  like  me.  For  us  it  becam 
almost  a  mission  in  the  early  seventies."  Blac 
power  was  more  than  its  name.  "Black  power 
terms  of  the  race  question  lasted  two  years 
Grenada.  There  was  a  small  but  dramatic  ever 
in  early  1973.  We  were  going  to  send  people 
the  Sixth  Pan-African  Congress.  A  month  be 
tore  the  congress  took  place  we  heard  that  Gairj 
was  going.  "Gairy's  point  was  that  he,  Gairy,  wj 
black,  and  that  he  had  already  created  blac 
power  in  Grenada.  And  that  in  a  way  was  true 
"That  made  us  realize  that  black  power  wasn'i 
question  of  blackness.  It  was  a  question  of  pol 
tics  and  overall  ideas." 

And  all  the  time,  the  process  of  self-improve 
ment  continuing,  Louison  and  his  colleagues 
the  New  Jewel  Movement  were  studying.  Study 
the  idea  of  study,  was  important  to  these  earne: 
young  men;  and  their  studies  appeared  to  hav 
been  mainly  political.  "Up  to  two  months  ago  \ 
would  study  collectively.  The  widest  range 
things.  Initially  we  studied  pretty  widely,  but 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  studied  mainl 
socialist  material." 

In  1973  and  1974,  just  before  and  after  indt 
pendence,  there  were  bitter  fights  with  Gairy 
men.  In  1973  the  leader  of  the  movement 
dreadfully  wounded — in  the  museum  there 
his  bloodied  shirt — and  in  early  1974  the  leac 
er's  father  was  killed.  The  New  Jewel  Movemen 
changed.  "In  1973  we  were  a  populist  move 
ment.  By  late  1974  we  decided  it  was  vital  for  i 
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have  a  definite  idea."  And  it  was  at  this  time 
at  they  made  the  bteak  with  the  "humanitar- 
l  politics"  of  the  past.  Study  had  led  them  i>< 
cialism;  thereafter  socialism  circumscribed 
eir  study.  "We  wanted  to  bypass  the  tremen- 
.us  evils  of  capitalist  development.  We  recog- 
zed  we  had  to  look  at  many  countries.  Cuba, 
r  obvious  reasons — twenty  years  in  that  proc- 
5.  We  also  looked  to  Yemen,  I  aos." 
"Aren't  those  places  quite  different  from 
renada?" 

"We  wanted  to  look  at  places  outside  the 
imework  of  capitalist  development  and  imperi- 
ist  handouts.  We  also  had  to  look  at  countries 
at  had  an  experience  of  colonialism." 
Louison  couldn't  fully  explain  how  they  had 
ade  this  big,  final  jump — he  presented  it  as  a 
ct,  something  obvious.  But  his  political  devel- 
iment  was  reasonably  clear.  Fxir  all  the  cen- 
>ry,  in  that  village,  there  had  been  Louisons 
ho  had  been  worked  on  in  various  ways  by  the 
ea  of  black  redemption.  Simple  people  had 
ade  that  idea  of  redemption  a  simple  idea;  the 
tuple  idea  had  created  men  like  Gairy,  who 
;pt  people  down  in  order  always  to  present  him- 
It  as  their  savior.  Socialism  absorbed  the  racial 
lea,  purified  it,  did  away  with  the  corruptions 
iherent  in  it.  Socialism,  doing  away  with  the 
icial  issue,  left  men  free  to  be  men.  And  all 
iat  socialism  required  was  study  and  faithful 
ractice,  the  giving  to  Grenada  of  the  correct 
urns. 

But  socialism,  like  other  faiths,  had  its  purists 
id  fanatics.  "As  somebody  said,  the  revolution 


has  blown  up  in  our  faces.  We  destroyed  the  rev-  Socialism  as 

olution  ourselves. "  The  men  in  the  central  com-  practiced  by  the 

mit tee  who,  for  the  sake  ot  revolutionary  purity,  New ]ewel 

had  pressed  h  >i  collective  leadership  and  had  put  Movement 

the  leader  under  house  arrest  and  had  sent  the  absorbed  the 

army  against  the  masses — those  men  were  older  ideaof 

"mad. "  "The  course  they  were  following  was  ide-  black 

alist,  voluntarist,  had  no  scientific  grounding  redemption, 

and  no  grounding  with  the  people."  purifiedit,  did 

"Voluntarist.'  l\ung  things  willfully?"  away  with  the 

"By  voluntarist  1  mean  self-serving."  corruptions 

Even  after  the  disaster,  the  socialism  he  had  inherent  in  it. 

studied  gave  Louison  the  words  to  explain  every-  All  that 

thing.  His  house  had  been  looted.  People  had  socialism 

turned  against  the  revolution,  but  he  still  required  was 

grieved  for  the  revolution.  "I'm  in  a  state  of  study  arid 

deep,  deep  rethinking."  But  politically  he  could  faithful 

remain  only  where  his  study  had  taken  him.  He  practice  of  the 

couldn't  go  back  to  "humanitarian  politics,"  the  correct  forms 
racial  simplicities  of  Grenada  without  social- 
ism. He  couldn't  forget  the  world  vision  he  had 
been  granted;  he  couldn't  make  him- 
self small  again. 


R 


'ig  Revolution,  Small  Country — that  was  the 
name  of  a  Cuban  film  about  the  Grenadian 
revolution.  But  for  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  its 
rule,  the  People's  Revolutionary  Government 
did  little. 

They  built  the  big  airport  at  Point  Salines 
with  Cuban  help.  They  established  an  army,  a 
militia.  They  constantly  fought  counterrevolu- 
tion, discovering  at  one  stage  a  gang  of  twenty- 
six.  They  extended  patronage  to  their  supporters 


EDUCATION 

IS  A  MUST/ 


The  leaders  of        through  various  new,  unproductive  state  organi- 
N eu  j ewel  had        rations.  They  called  in  200  foreign  mternation- 
created  the        alist  workers.  They  painted  slogans.  That  was 
apparatus  of        where  the  money  went — on  forms,  party  bu- 
reiolution.  but        reaucracy,  security,  show,  the  display  of  power. 
they  didn't  The  life  of  the  island  was  distorted;  people 

know  what  to        lived  in  dread  of  "manners. "  But  at  the  very  top, 
do  with  it.        in  the  central  committee — as  was  revealed  after 
They  began        the  invasion,  when  the  minutes  of  its  meetings 
to  feel  the        became  available — there  was  ineptitude  and 
apparatus  was  confusion. 

at  fault.  They  Little  was  done  for  agriculture  in  an  agricul- 

calledinmore  tural  island,  though  there  were  slogan  boards 
specialists  from  about  "production"  and  though  there  was  much 
Russia  and  idle  land  in  Grenada,  confiscated  by  the  Gairy 
Cuba  regime  and  then  more  or  less  abandoned.  Doc- 
trine got  in  the  way  of  action:  to  encourage  the 
most  efficient  farmers  would  be  to  encourage 
class  ideas  in  the  countryside,  and  the  ultimate 
goal  was  cooperative  farming.  Socialist  doctrine 
was  at  odds  with  the  nature  of  the  people  in  other 
ways.  Deprived  youth,  for  instance,  didn't  really 
want  to  work  on  the  land,  though  they  were 
happy  to  plant  marijuana.  And  there  was  the 
problem — as  raised  at  one  central  committee 
meeting  in  carefully  classless  language — of  the 
"non-nice  type  youth,  the  grassroots  youth," 
with  whom  nothing  at  all  could  be  done. 

Big  new  words  were  found  tor  old  attitudes: 
Grenadian  workers,  it  was  discovered,  were  rid- 
dled with  "economism" — they  just  wanted 
money,  and  saw  no  "conceptual  link"  between 
that  and  work.  There  was  at  times  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  central  committee  the  atmosphere  of 
the  classroom:  linguistic  skill,  a  new  way  with 
words,  seeming  to  be  an  end  in  itself. 

Attendance  at  "mass"  rallies  dropped  off.  In 
the  central  committee  the  same  issues  were  dis- 
cussed again  and  again,  and  little  seemed  to 
change.  Once  it  even  happened  that  certain  im- 
portant slogans  were  not  painted;  the  excuse 
given  was  that  there  was  no  paint.  Central  com- 
mittee members  were  often  tired  at  meetings, 
unprepared;  at  one  meeting  some  members  actu- 
ally tell  asleep.  There  were  sessions  of  criticism 
and  selt-criticism;  this  socialist  rite  seemed  to 
give  much  pleasure. 

They  had  created  the  apparatus  of  a  revolu- 
tion, but  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Socialism  should  have  come  with  the  apparatus, 
but  it  hadn't.  They  began  to  feel  that  the  appa- 
ratus was  at  fault.  So — further  distorting  the  life 
of  the  community — they  called  in  more  socialist 
specialists  from  Russia  and  Cuba;  and  quite  late, 
almost  at  the  end,  they  thought  they  would  get 
more  teachers  from  the  advanced  socialist  coun- 
tries to  help  with  their  own  party  organization. 

They  accused  one  another  of  being  petit  bour- 
geois. They  developed  another  doubt;  and 
this — muffled,  coming  out  in  scattered  phrases 


at  different  times — was  like  a  reawakening  of  <fl 
racial  anxietv.  Perhaps,  atter  all.  there*vas  i  t 
incompatibility  between  the  people  of  Gremi  I 
and  the  high  ideals  of  socialism.  Perhaps  the  r<d 
socialists,  the  people  from  the  great  world  ojfl 
side,  thought  of  them  as  "jokers." 

It  was  this  wish  to  be  considered  serious,  tm 
wish  to  fit  people  to  theory,  that  led  them  irfl 
extraordinary  ways.  There  was  a  problem  wm 
the  Rastatanans.  In  Gairy's  time  the  Rastafjll 
ians  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  revoB 
tion — anti-Gairy  and  rejecters  of  the  capitalB 
system.  But  when  the  revolution  came  the  KM 
tas  had  continued  to  be  themselves.  ThB 
refused  to  work  or  to  send  their  children  I 
school;  they  went  about  dirtv  and  naked;  thl 
smoked  marijuana  and  thought  it  legitimate  I 
steal  when  pressed  by  need. 

This  kind  of  black  behavior  was  shaming  I 
the  revolution.  It  was  decided  that  there  vsM 
Rastatarians  who  were  counterrevolutionary 
"counter  Rastas";  and  some  were  picked  ul 
There  were  proposals  for  putting  Rastas  in  cam! 
"with  a  rigid  programme  and  pacifying  music! 
There  were  other  proposals  for  prosecuting  "lur. ; 
pen"  Rastas  in  the  courts  and  sending  them  I 
prison  farms.  Criminal  Rastas  who  couldn't  I 
convicted  in  the  courts  were  to  be  put  in  hiddtj 
detention  camps,  and  the  militia  was  to  provii  i 
"well-paid  armed  guards  under  supervision  f 
party  persons."  So,  birarrelw  revolutiona  i 
pride,  merging  into  an  unexpressed  racial  prid'j 
led  some  people  of  the  central  committee  to  co| 
template  the  idea  of  the  concentration  camp. I 

It  was  this  kind  ot  attitude,  this  wish  tor  pun| 
dispassionate,  classless  revolutionary  action 
that  led  to  the  final,  sudden  madness:  the  plaJ 
ing  ot  the  leader  under  arrest,  the  sending  of  tr| 
army  against  the  crowd,  the  execution  of  trl 
leader  and  other  ministers  (all  member  of  zY 
central  committee).  The  Revolutionary  Militarl 
Council  thought  they  had  done  the  right  thins 
They  were  shocked  by  the  unfriendly  response  A 
Fidel  Castro,  who  refused  to  offer  any  hell 
against  an  American  attack.  According  to  I 
handwritten  note  found  afterward,  the  Revohj 
tionary  Military  Council  thought  the  Cubari 
had  taken  "a  personal  and  not  a  class  apj 
proach  to  events  in  Grenada."  The  Grenadiai 
revolution,  proving  itself,  destroys 

I-w  itself. 
sy-Ops  were  sending  a  team  of  marines  on 
hearts-and-minds  mission  to  a  country  area. 

A  CBS  television  crew  was  going  with  them 
and  I  got  a  ride  in  the  CBS  minibus.  The  CB' 
producer  had  a  cameraman,  a  woman  sound  re 
corder,  a  reporter  (of  deep,  authoritative  voice) 
a  local  driver,  a  local  guide.  At  the  end  ot  the  da' 
a  script  would  be  telexed  to  New  York.  It  Nev* 
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York  liked  the  script,  the  producer  had  a  helicop- 
ter to  take  his  film  to  Point  Salines  and  an  air- 
plane to  get  from  there  to  Barbados,  to  edit  his 
film  into  a  100-second  report. 

There  were  so  many  sides  to  American  en- 
deavor, so  many  separate  ambitions  feeding  off 
one  another.  Grenada,  again,  became  back- 
ground. 

The  mercy  mission  was  half  an  exercise.  The 
supplies  the  marines  were  taking  were  mainly 
Cuban  leftovers:  condensed  milk,  some  of  the 
tins  bad.  And,  though  there  were  to  be  visits  to 
the  sick,  there  were  not  many  medicines. 

We  went  to  a  village  called  Munich,  and 
stopped  beside  a  grocery  shop.  It  was  green  and 
wet  and  hilly  all  around.  The  board  above  the 
grocery  door  gave  the  name  of  the  owner,  Cal- 
liste,  and  said  that  he  was  the  agent  for  a  St. 
George's  firm  who  were  "specialists  in  embalm- 
ing and  shipping."  The  shop  smelled  of  salt  fish 
and  oil  and  spices.  A  big,  calm,  middle-aged 
brown  woman  with  glasses  was  behind  the 
counter.  She  was  Mrs.  Calliste. 

A  brown  man  said  to  her:  "You  see,  if  all-you 
behave  yourself,  you  all  right.  If  you  live  right, 
police  don't  come  tor  you.  You  behave  bad,  and 
they  come  to  help  all-you  put  things  in  order." 
Then,  hurriedly,  as  though  he  felt  he  had  said 
too  much,  he  got  in  his  van  and  drove  away. 

A  small  young  man,  bare-chested  and  with  the 
beginnings  of  Rastatarian  locks,  came  across  the 
road.  He  talked  about  marijuana,  and  then, 
thinking  1  was  one  of  the  American  team,  he 
offered  his  services  as  a  tracker.  He  was  only 
playing  bad;  he  was  half  respectable,  working  a 
little  family  plot  up  in  the  hills  and  suffering  with 
other  farmers  from  low  nutmeg  prices,  bad  trans- 
port, and  no  storage  facilities  for  perishable  pro- 
duce. The  Callistes  were  the  biggest  people  in 
the  area,  he  said;  they  had  lots  of  nutmeg  trees. 
In  a  two-story  house  up  the  road  there  was  an- 
other rich  man;  he  ran  a  dance  hall  on  the  lower 
floor  of  his  house,  and  he  also  had  a  bus.  "He 
have  mo'  cash.  Dey" — and  the  young  man  rever- 
entially rolled  his  eyes  and  tilted  his  head  toward 
Mrs.  Calliste,  confident  and  calm  behind  her 
counter — "dey  have  more  wort'." 

Mrs.  Calliste  went  to  a  back  room.  It  began  to 
rain  and  the  chicken  dung  outside  the  shop  was 
partly  washed  away.  A  barefoot  black  woman, 
shiny  faced,  with  dusty,  uncombed  hair,  missing 
front  teeth,  and  a  dirty  gray-blue  dress,  came  in 
through  the  rain.  She  said  to  the  girl  helper, 
"Ask  Mistress  Calliste  if  she  have  clart  for 
pocket." 

"Clart?"  an  old  man  said.  "Clart?  You  have  to 
start  talking  Yankee  now.  You  have  to  say 
'cloth.'  " 

"Yes,  we  have  to  talk  Yankee  now." 

The  girl  came  back.  "Mistress  Calliste  say  she 


don't  have  cloth  tor  pocket." 

"No  cloth  tor  a  foreign  pocket.7"  Foreign 
pocket,  a  foreign  packet,  a  parcel  to  be  posted 
overseas.  "Ain't  she  have  some  shop  cloth 
there?" 

But  the  cloth  on  the  shelf  was  a  little  too  fine. 

"All  right,"  the  barefoot  woman  said,  aban- 
doning pride.  "Gimme  a  flour  sack."  She 
pointed  to  the  glass  case.  "Let  me  see  that  pack  of 
biscuits.  I  don't  want  to  buy  it,  eh.  1  just  want  to 
look  at  it."  She  held  the  pack  in  her  hand. 
"What!  T'ree-fifty  for  dis?"  As  though  she  hadn't 
known.  In  her  feckless  poor-woman's  way  she 
would  have  loved  to  throw  away  money  on  the 
dainty  biscuits,  but  even  at  fifty  cents  they  would 
have  been  too  dear  for  her.  All  she  could  do  was 
to  make  this  little  display,  embarrassing  the  peo- 
ple in  the  shop  who  were  sheltering  from  the 
rain,  village  people  to  whom  her  poverty  would 
have  been  well  known. 

Mrs.  Calliste  stood  again  at  her  counter.  A 
black  marine,  appearing  suddenly,  said  roughly 
to  her,  "You  own  the  shop?" 

His  accent  was  difficult,  and  he  hadn't  intro- 
duced himself  or  said  good  morning.  She  didn't 
know  how  to  react. 

"Where's  the  owner'" 

"He  not  home,"  Mrs.  Calliste  said,  speaking 
at  last. 

"When's  he  coming  back?" 

"About  four."  Mrs.  Calliste  looked  worried. 

"I'll  be  gone  then." 

The  barefoot  woman  took  charge.  She  said  to 
the  marine,  "You  can  talk  to  her.  She  is  Mistress 
Calliste." 

But  the  marine  had  no  special  message.  He 
wanted  to  say  only  what  the  Psy-Ops  drill  re- 
quired him  to  say  at  this  stage.  He  said,  "We're 
going  to  play  some  music  and  make  announce- 
ments. It's  going  to  be  loud  and  there'll  he  a 
crowd."  And  he  was  gone. 

But  there  was  no  crowd  then.  That  came  an 
hour  or  so  later,  after  the  Psy-Ops  team,  guided 
by  a  local  nurse  and  followed  by  the  CBS  crew, 
had  made  health  visits  to  various  houses. 

The  rocky  dirt  road  down  from  the  shop  was 
slippery  after  rain. 

"De  sight  bad,"  an  old  man  said.  "Ah,  but  de 
sight  bad."  He  had  heard  about  the  health  visits 
and  he  had  put  on  his  good  clothes.  He  picked 
his  way  down  the  red  road  behind  me,  thinking  I 
was  one  of  the  team.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
help  with  his  eyes.  And  there  were  no  drugs  for 
the  old  woman  whose  nerves  had  frayed.  She 
too,  and  her  room,  had  been  made  ready  tor  the 
visit. 

"She  had  a  nervous  breakdown,"  her  builder 
nephew  said,  "and  she  went  to  hospital.  So  far 
this  year  she  have  four  reoccurrences.  She  live  in 
that  house  up  the  hill,  and  I  brought  her  down 


There  were 
niany  sides  to 
American 
endeavor,  so 
many  ambitions 
feeding  off  one 
another. 
Psy-Ops  were 
.sending  a  team 
of  marines  on  a 
liearts-and-minds 
mission.  A 
CBS  team  was 
going  with 
them. 
Grenada, 
again,  became 
background 
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The  revolution        with  me,  nuh,  when  she  ger  bad.  She  does  itch 
depended  on        here  and  she  does  itch  there,  and  she  got  those 
language.  Ac        pains  in  her  back  all  the  time." 
one  level  it  used  The  old  lady,  half  crazed  with  pain,  raised  her 

big,  blurring        arms.  "I  got  these  nerves.  I  got  this  pain." 
words;  at  But  there  were  no  drugs  for  her.  The  Psy-Ops 

another,  it        doctor  was  distressed;  he  said  he  would  come  to 
misused  the        her  the  next  day. 
language  of  the  The  Psy-Ops  men  had  trained  in  North  Caro- 

people.  Here        Una.  Grenada  was  their  first  venture  among  a 
the  very  idea         foreign  population.  The  population  was  friendly. 
of  study        There  were  no  minds  to  win  here.  Psy-Ops  had 
had  been  used        run  into  real  need,  real  dependence;  and  the 
to  keep  simple        men,  trained  for  a  more  macho  role,  didn't  have 
men  simple        the  means  to  cope. 

The  loudspeaker  on  the  jeep  played  a  curious 
(perhaps  "pacifying")  kind  of  reggae,  an  extra 
drumming  in  the  noisy  tropical  rain.  The  re- 
corded announcements,  half  threatening,  half 
benevolent,  were  repeated.  Word  about  the  visit 
spread  to  other  villages.  And  soon,  outside  Mrs. 
Calliste's  shop,  there  were  any  number  of  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  wanting  to  have  their 
"pressure"  tested. 

The  CBS  team  had  filmed  a  lot,  tramping 
about  in  the  rain.  The  cameraman  had  slipped 
and  damaged  his  elbow  (but  saved  his  camera). 
The  film  work,  if  it  did  make  the  evening  news, 
would  have  been  the  bigger  American  endeavor 
of  the  day.  If  it  didn't  make  the  evening  news,  it 
would  have  been  less  than  the  Psy-Ops  exercise. 

On  the  way  back  to  St.  George's  we  passed 
three  schoolgirls  in  white  blouses  and  navy  blue 

skirts.  One  of  them  shouted, "White  people!" 

It  wasn't  a  greeting.  It  was  descriptive,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  whistle,  hovering  between  friendly  sat- 
ire and  aggression,  something  from  a  very  old 
Grenada,  an  acknowledgment  of  ra- 
•m  cial  distance. 

M.  sy-Ops  hadn't  thought  it  necessary  to  deface 
or  remove  the  slogans  of  the  revolution — except 
on  the  short  street  up  the  hill  to  Fort  George. 
That  was  where  the  killings  by  the  People's  Rev- 
olutionary Army  had  taken  place. 

The  events  of  that  day  had  already  passed  into 
legend.  Details  varied — nearly  everyone 
claimed  to  be  an  eyewitness  or  a  participant — 
but  there  was  an  essential  tale.  When  the  leader 
had  been  released  from  house  arrest  by  the 
crowd,  he  was  weak.  He  hadn't  eaten  for  three 
days,  either  out  of  a  fear  of  being  poisoned  or 
because  Cuban  doctors  had  injected  him  with  a 
dehvdrating  drug.  He  had  been  found  naked, 
strapped  to  a  bed.  He  couldn't  walk.  The  people 
had  taken  him  in  a  car  to  the  fort.  The  soldiers 
there  had  come  over  to  his  side;  his  mother  had 
sent  sandwiches  and  orange  juice  for  him.  Then 
the  Revolutionary  Military  Council  had  sent  the 
armored  cars.  It  was  an  incomplete  story.  But  it 


was  the  legend  now,  the  story  of  a  Grenadijj 
passion.  ^  j 

The  fort  overlooked  the  entrance  to  the  inrr 
harbor.  On  the  battlements  were  nineteentj 
century  cannon.  The  army  barracks — poli] 
headquarters  before  the  People's  Revolutions 
Army  had  been  created — were  in  a  sturdy  d 
colonial  building,  in  the  Italianate  style  of  t| 
Public  Works  Department.  The  Ameri 
bombing  had  been  precise  and  light:  four  hoi 
close  together  in  the  green  corrugated- iron  roc 
To  one  side  of  the  courtyard  was  the  prison ! 
tion.  rusting  barbed  wire  stretched  over  the  litl 
yard  into  which  the  three  small  concrete  ce 
opened. 

"Manners"  had  been  imposed  on  counterrev 
lutionaries  in  that  prison.  Some  of  the  prisone 
had  been  Rastafarians;  up  to  twenty  had  bet 
held  in  that  small  space.  Official  red-stencil 
slogans — DISCIPLINE  IS  A  MUST  BE  DISCIPLINI 
NOW  and  WE  W  ILL  DIE  RATHER  THAN  BECC* 
PUPPETS  OF  U.S.  IMPERIALISM — were  still  mix* 
with  confused  or  stoned  Rastafarian  protest 
FOR  WHAT  IS  A  MAN  OWN  IF  HE  SHALL  GAIN  Tl 
WHOLE  WORLD  AND  LOUSE  THE  LOST  OF  H 
SOULD. 

All  about  the  battlements  was  Utter:  fh 
tened,  discarded  Revolutionary  Army  uniform 
boots,  padded  boxes  that  had  contained  Russia 
weapons  (the  inventory  on  the  lids  in  English 
much  paper,  much  writing.  This  army  had  stu< 
ied.  It  had  studied  politics;  it  had  studied  a  pa 
ticular  antiaircraft  weapon  and  done  many  sir 
pie  written  exercises.  The  barracks  inside  h< 
more  paper:  innumerable  written  exercise 
many  communist  magazines. 

The  revolution  depended  on  language.  At  or 
level  it  used  big,  blurring  words;  at  another, 
misused  the  language  of  the  people.  Here  tl 
very  idea  of  study — a  good  idea,  associated  in  i 
minds  of  most  Grenadians  with  self-improv* 
ment — had  been  used  to  keep  simple  men  simp 
and  obedient. 

"My  God.  thev've  turned  the  guns  on  the  pec 
pie!"  These  are  among  the  last  recorded  words  < 
the  leader  ot  the  revolution.  A  photograph  take 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting  shows  the  armore 
cars,  the  army  lorries,  people  running,  and  tl 
slogan  board — later  painted  over — at  the  foot  < 
the  fort  hill:  POLITICS  DISCIPLINE  COMB^ 
READINESS  EQUALS  VICTORY. 

The  revolution  was  a  revolution  of  words.  Th 
words  had  appeared  as  an  illumination,  a  shor 
cut  to  dignity,  to  newly  educated  men  who  ha 
nothing  in  the  community  to  measure  then- 
selves  against  and  who,  tinally,  valued  little 
their  own  community.  But  the  words  were  mirr 
icry.  They  were  too  big;  they  didn't  fit;  they  re 
mained  words.  The  revolution  blew  away;  an 
what  was  left  in  Grenada  was  a  murder  story. 
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THE  RISE  OF 
PHE  VERBAL  GLASS 

Intellectuals  have  come  in  from  the  cold 
By  Joseph  Epstein 


Socially  speaking,  where  am  I?  This 
is  not  a  question  I  ask  myself  every  few  hours,  but  it  is  not  a  stupid  question, 
either.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  one.  I  recall,  as  a  young  boy,  asking  my  parents 
if  we  were  rich.  "Rich,  no,"  my  father  replied.  "I  would  say  that  we  are 
comfortable."  I  didn't  find  that  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  Lo,  twenty-odd 
years  later,  one  of  my  sons  asked  me  what  our  social  class  was.  "Well,"  I 
replied,  "1  believe  we  are  somewhere  in  the  middle."  I  suspect  that  he  found 
that  no  more  satisfactory  than  I  had  found  my  own  father's  answer.  "Dad," 
this  same  son  asked,  sometime  in  the  early  1970s,  "do  all  liberals  drive 
Volvos?"  Here  I  was  able  to  give  more  satisfaction.  "Not  necessarily,"  I  said, 
"but  all  people  who  drive  Volvos  are  liberals."  Which  then  seemed  to  be  the 
case,  but  which  still  doesn't  answer  the  question:  Socially  speaking,  where 
am  I? 

Money  does  not  provide  the  decisive  clue  to  my  social  standing.  As  the 
man  in  the  old  Jewish  joke  says,  "I  make  a  nice  living,"  but  then  so  do  any 
number  of  plumbers,  dentists,  and  NFL  linebackers.  Unless  I  badly  misread 
things,  money,  even  very  great  piles  of  it,  does  not  nowadays  determine 
social  class — as  once  upon  a  time  it  could.  Lovely  stuff,  money;  it  can  bring  a 
person  so  many  things — fine  clothes,  complicated  food,  a  good  address, 
elegant  cars,  the  best  schools,  and,  if  none  of  these  things  makes  one  happy, 
a  psychotherapist  to  sit  with  four  or  five  hours  a  week  to  figure  out  what  is 
still  missing.  Lovely  stuff,  money,  as  I  say,  but  socially  not  quite  the  right 
stuff. 

Lineage — that  is,  distinguished  forebears — helps,  though  here,  too,  less 
than  it  once  did.  It  seems  as  if,  in  America  at  any  rate,  not  many  families  can 
sustain  social  standing  over  more  than  a  few  generations.  In  this  country,  a 
family  will  just  begin  to  make  some  headway  down  the  field  when,  before 
you  know  it,  someone  will  drop  the  social  ball  through  suicide  (du  Pont, 
Guggenheim),  or  running  off  with  the  chauffeur  (Ford),  or  driving  oft  a 
bridge  (Kennedy).  No,  when  it  comes  to  social  standing,  you  just  can't 
count  on  lineage. 

What  about  religion?  My  wife  is  an  Episcopalian.  One  once  received 
social  points  for  this,  but  less  and  less  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  since  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  become  a  very  fancy  political  institution,  bringing 
the  Lord  into  all  sorts  of  liberationist  movements.  I  am  myself,  as  a  black 
sergeant  of  mine  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  in  Missouri  once  referred  to  it,  of  the 
Hebrew  extraction,  and  socially  this  has  been  a  very  complicated  question. 
After  centuries  of  pariahdom,  Jews,  sometime  in  the  1950s,  became  some- 
Joseph  Epstein  is  the  editor  of  the  American  Scholar.  His  books  include  Ambition  and, 
most  recently,  The  Middle  of  My  Tether,  a  collection  of  "familiar  essays.  " 
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Still  scratching  around 
for  status,  I  note  that  I 
am  in  Who's  Who  in 
America,  but  I 
suspect  that  a  third  of 
all  Americans  must 
be,  too.  My  oun  entry 
is  rather  thin 


thing  of  a  socially  hot  item.  I  recall  reading  an  essay  by  Robert  Graves! 
which  he  wrote  about  the  fashionableness  of  being  Jewish  amon^  intj 
lectuals  in  Europe,  what  with  Marx,  Freud,  Einstein,  and  nearly  every  otn 
leading  intellectual  figure  being  a  Jew.  Graves  noted  that  suddenly  Europe* 
intellectuals  began  searching  their  genealogy  for  signs  of  Jewish  forebears, 
conducting  such  a  search  himself,  Graves  discovered  in  his  own  past  a  lo 
line  of  Anglo-Irish  Protestant  rectors,  deans,  and  bishops,  "than  whi 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  goyesque. " 

For  a  time,  then,  it  looked  as  if  being  Jewish  might  be  a  serious  social  ass 
Among  American  novelists,  musicians,  painters,  social  scientists,  andhig 
flying  journalists,  a  preponderant  number  appeared  to  be  Jews.  Could  it 
that,  Zion  not  yet  personally  attained,  a  Jewish  gent  such  as  myself  coi 
nonetheless  feel  socially  at  ease?  One  might  have  thought  so.  But  th 
"one"  doesn't  get  my  mail.  Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of  a  response  tc 
recent  essay  of  mine  from  a  gentleman  from  Houston,  Texas: 

Dear  Mr.  Epstein: 

"The  Education  of  an  Anti-Capitalist"  is  an  interesting  article;  at  least,  I  fou 
it  so.  As  the  result  of  reading  it,  I  understand  better  why  Jews  are  disliked  in  nea 
all  countries  of  the  world.  A  thoughtful  evaluation  of  your  writing  leads  to 
understanding  of  reasons  underlying  the  holocaust  and  it  is  easy  to  conclude  tha 
is  regretful  Hitler's  decimation  of  the  Jews  did  not  reach  100%. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  not  count  on  being  Jewish  for  my  social  standing. 

Still  scratching  around  for  status,  I  note  that  I  am  in  Who's  Who 
America,  but  I  suspect  that  at  least  a  third  of  all  Americans  must  be  in  one 
another  of  the  Who's  Who  volumes.  My  own  entry,  near  as  I  can  recall  it, 
rather  thin.  I  mention  the  names  of  my  wife  and  children.  I  say  where  I  wi 
to  school.  I  tick  off  my  various  jobs  and  the  titles  of  my  books.  I  am  not  a  P 
Beta  Kappa.  I  belong  to  no  professional  associations.  An  acquaintance 
Washington  once  offered  to  put  me  up  for  membership  in  the  Cosmos  Clu 
whose  members  include  people  in  government,  journalists,  and  othets  wl 
do  intellectual  work;  yet  I  get  to  Washington  only  two  or  three  times  a  yea 
and  the  status  and  convenience  of  being  a  member  did  not,  in  my  vie> 
outweigh  the  expense.  If  I  lived  in  New  York,  I  might  attempt  to  wangle 
membership  in  the  Century  Club,  which  has  a  fine  library  and  pretty  gcx 
food  as  well  as  a  great  many  members  of  whom  I  have  written  harsh  criticis 
and  who,  consequently,  could  be  relied  upon  to  leave  me 
lone.  But  I  don't  live  in  New  Yotk.  Still,  I  feel  that  my  Wh 
I  Who  entry  could  use  a  bit  of  beefing  up. 

ML  ake  my  universitv:  the  Universitv  tit  Chicago  (A.B.  '59).  Ir  wa 
fine  place  to  go  to  school,  but  I  sense  that  it  cuts  no  social  ice.  Socially, 
hasn't  the  cachet  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  or  Yale;  or  even  for  that  matter 
Amherst,  Williams,  or  Dartmouth.  I  have  a  son  who  is  about  to  gradua 
from  Stanford,  which  is  a  school  that  has  some  social  cachet,  but  I  feel  st 
too  young  to  live  off  the  status  of  my  children.  No,  I  am  a  University 
Chicago  man,  with  all  this  does  and  does  not  imply.  One  of  the  things 
doesn't  imply  is  strong  social  connections.  What  it  does  seem  to  imply 
certain  intellectual  seriousness,  possibly  brilliance,  but  brilliance  usual 
combined  with  eccentricity,  even  neuroticism.  Not  much  status  here. 

I  am  a  university  teacher,  which  seems  to  carry  some  status,  though  of 
fuzzy  kind.  1  teach  at  Northwestern,  a  respectable  place — one  that  is  ji 
outside  the  rim  of  those  socially  useful  schools,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princetoi 
and  Stanford.  But  as  someone  who  came  to  teaching  late,  and  without 
Ph.  D. ,  1  teach  without  a  resounding  title.  I  am  called  a  lecturer,  that  vague 
of  all  university  teaching  titles,  and  I  have  the  feeling  that  my  job 
make  more  of  a  social  dent  if  I  were,  say,  the  Bud  and  Bunny  Budenbei 
Distinguished  Service  Professor.  But  then  a  fellow  can't  have  everything 

I  do  carry  a  single  title,  however.  Since  1975  1  have  been  the  editor  of  th 
American  Scholar,  the  quarterly  published  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  has  given 


,,1 
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I  mething  like  a  social  handle.  Even  now  1  find  myself  slightly  disconcerted 
[I  be  introduced  by  this  title.  "1  believe  you  know  Joseph  Epstein,  who  is  the 
'  litor  of  the  American  Scholar7."  Or  better:  "Do  you  know  the  editor  of  the 

merican  Scholar,  Joseph  Epstein?" — a  not  altogether  comfortable  case,  I 
I  ive  frequently  felt,  of  putting  first  things  first.  Having  such  a  title  is  all  the 
|  ore  problematic  for  me  because  the  first  off-color  joke  I  remember  hearing 
I  a  boy  was  about  a  man  named  Murphy  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
I  )n,  who,  upon  asking  sexual  favors  of  women,  always  assured  them  that  it 

as  all  right,  since  after  all  he  was  Murphy  of  the  OPA.  1  won't  repeat  the 
1  ke  here,  except  to  say  that  in  the  fullness  of  time,  on  a  park  bench,  he  met 
I )  with  Johnson  of  the  FBI,  and  embarrassment  followed.  So  much,  then, 

r  Epstein  of  the  American  Scholar. 
I  No,  such  status  as  I  have,  or  am  likely  to  have,  derives  from  my  occupa- 
I  on.  What  is  this  occupation.7  Here  things  get  a  bit  blurry.  1  write,  I  teach,  1 
I  lit.  But  I  have  no — as  they  say  nowadays — "field."  1  have  mastered  no 

scipline — am  not  an  economist,  a  political  scientist,  or  a  historian.  I  know 
U  certain  amount  about  literature,  past  and  present,  but  only  in  the  way  that 

fairly  well-educated  person  of  another  century  might.  I  am  no  specialist  in 

lizabethan  England,  no  scholar  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  no  professional 
j  itic  of  poetry.  Not,  1  hasten  to  add,  that  this  has  stopped  me  trom  writing 
|  x>ut  whatever  has  interested  me  over  the  years,  and,  what  is  more,  manag- 
I  ig  to  get  a  lot  of  it  published.  What  I  am,  it  turns  out,  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  living  experts — of  nothing  in  particular.  Another 

I  M   ~y  word  tor  one  of  the  world's  greatest  living  experts  of  nothing 

m  in  particular  is  an  "intellectual." 

Y  That,  then,  is  the  status  of  intellectuals  in  contemporary  American 
fe?  An  anecdote  is  perhaps  to  the  point.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  was 

I  iformed  by  mail  that  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  Visiting  Committee  to 
le  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Being  an 
umnus  of  that  institution,  1  was  pleased  at  the  appointment.  The  duties 
ivolved  going  to  two  or  three  meetings  a  year,  at  which  faculty  members  of 
ne  or  another  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  social  sciences  explained 
hat  was  going  on  in  their  disciplines.  Other  Visiting  Committeemen  in- 
luded  Robert  Silvers,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Review  oj  Books,  Joseph 
raft,  the  columnist,  and  a  number  ot  wealthy  alumni.  Robert  Silvers  never 
unved  up;  Joseph  Kraft  did  on  one  occasion.  The  days  spent  at  the  univer- 
ty  were  pleasant  enough;  we  listened  to  several  lectures,  interrupted  by  a 
ice  lunch,  and  took  part  in  small  discussion  groups.  It  soon  became  clear 
"tat  the  purpose  of  the  Visiting  Committee  was  fund-raising.  But  what  was 
— an  alumnus  who  gave  the  University  of  Chicago  a  mere  $300  a  year — 
oing  there?  I  once  put  the  question  to  Saul  Bellow.  "What  do  you  think 

tou're  doing  there?"  he  said.  "These  rich  guys  have  to  have  someone  to  talk 

3." 

Talking  to  the  rich  is  not,  I  should  have  thought,  one  of  the  major  tunc- 
ions  of  intellectuals.  Yet  this,  in  our  day,  is  increasingly  one  of  the  things 
ntellectuals  tend  to  do;  and  they  seem  to  do  it  frequently  enough  to  cause 
me  to  think  further  about  their  status.  What  is  more,  intellectuals,  by  so 
alking,  can  become  fairly  rich  themselves.  On  the  lecture  circuit  intellectu- 
als are  greatly  in  demand,  and  some  of  the  more  glitteringly  famous  among 
hem  talk  to  the  rich  for  whopping  big  tees.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and  John 
Cenneth  Galbraith  are  said  to  earn  in  excess  of  $5,000  for  a  single  speaking 
:ngagement;  Henry  Kissinger  has  been  known  to  charge  $15,000.  Less  fa- 
nous  figures  work  for  less  fabulous,  though  still  far  trom  negligible,  sums, 
ntellectuals  are  invited  to  address  the  members  of  corporations;  some 
nnong  them  even  serve  on  corporate  hoards  of  directors.  The  point  is  that 
ntellectuals  are  in  demand,  and  many  are  quite  ready  to  satisfy  that  demand, 
rhe  demand  itself  is  a  sign  of  how  their  status  has  risen. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  rather  new  phenomenon.  In  1963  the  historian 
lichard  Hofstadter  published  his  book  Anti-iniellectualism  in  American  Life, 
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whose  general  line  of  argument  was  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  hospiBi 
ble  country  for  the  lite  of  the  mind.  In  his  first  paragraph,  HofstadtefcwrdM; 

Although  this  book  deals  mainly  with  certain  aspects  of  the  remoter  AmeruM* 
past,  it  was  conceived  in  response  to  the  political  and  intellectual  condition^B* 
the  1950's.  During  that  decade  the  term  anti-intellectualism,  only  rarely  heM1 
before,  became  a  familiar  part  of  our  national  vocabulary  of  self-recrimination  aH 
intramural  abuse.  In  the  past,  American  intellectuals  were  often  discouraged™ 
embittered  by  the  national  disrespect  for  mind,  but  it  is  hard  to  recall  a  time  wfBr 
large  numbers  of  people  outside  the  intellectual  community  shared  their  conce 
or  when  self-criticism  on  this  count  took  on  the  character  of  a  nation-wide  mo 
ment. 

The  political  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  1950s  that  Richard  H 
stadter  refers  to  were,  chiefly,  the  depredations  that  Senator  Joseph  iV 
Carthy  had  made  on  left-wing  intellectuals  caught  up  in  tadical  activit 
and  the  defeat,  twice,  of  Adlai  Stevenson  as  a  presidential  candidate 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  In  Stevenson's  phrase,  the  New  Dealers  h 
been  replaced  by  the  cat  dealers.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. ,  a  strong  Stevens 
supportet  who  would  later  re-emerge  as  the  chief  court  panegyrist  for  t 
rather  disappointing  Kennedy  Administration,  chipped  in  by  announcii 
"Anti-intellectualism  has  long  been  the  anti-Semitism  of  the  businessma 
.  .  .  The  intellectual  ...  is  on  the  run  today  in  American  society." 

If  the  intellectual  is  on  the  run  today,  it  tends  to  be  at  an  airport  to  catcl 
plane  to  take  him  to  a  conference  or  a  lecture  engagement  or  to  pick  u[ 
grant  from  one  of  the  private  foundations  or  government  endowmen 
Intellectuals  ate  fairly  regularly  on  television  and  tadio;  they  crop  up  as  t 
subject  of  gossipy  articles  in  People  and  in  the  New  York  Times  and  VXosriingt 
Post  cultural  pages.  Gore  Vidal  and  Norman  Mailer  are  celebrity  figure 
Irving  Kristol  has  been  on  the  cover  of  Esquire,  Susan  Sontag  on  that 
Vanity  Fair.  Although  not  so  glamorous  as  movie  stars  or  so  notable  as  son 
athletes,  intellectuals  today  nonetheless  have,  in  the  pub 

Beye,  a  certain  glamour  and  notoriety  that  Richard  Hotstai 
ter  and  a  great  many  other  intellectuals  never  envisionec 
efore  attempting  to  account  for  how  this  came  about,  it  won 
be  best  to  define  what  an  intellectual  is.  This  is  not  so  easily  done,  for  the 
may  be  more  definitions  of  an  intellectual  than  thete  have  been  acti 
intellectuals.  The  first  distinction  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  betwe< 
intellectuals  and  other  people  who  work  primarily  with  their  minds.  Tl 
Russians  used  to  tefer  to  the  latter — engineers,  administrators,  journalists- 
as  the  intelligentsia.  Not  every  member  of  the  intelligentsia  is  an  intelle 
tual,  although  some  might  be;  not  is  every  intellectual  a  member  of  tl 
intelligentsia,  although,  again,  some  might  be.  What  chiefly  distinguish 
the  intellectual  is  his  interest  in  genetal  ideas. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  defining  the  intellectual  has  to  do  with  the  ofte 
large  gap  between  his  ptetensions  and  his  conduct.  Describing  him  by  wh 
Max  Weber  called  an  ideal  type,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  intellect^ 
not  only  does  the  work  of  the  mind  but  is  interested  in  works  of  the  mind  at 
of  that  particular  portion  of  the  mind  that  is  creative,  contemplative,  ai 
ctitical.  The  intellectual,  when  he  is  interested  in  practical  things,  is  chief 
interested  in  theit  theoretical  aspects;  he  is  interested,  that  is  to  say,  i 
making  connections  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Speculatio 
is  his  mental  oxygen.  Ideally,  the  intellectual  is  committed  to  rationality  an 
the  disinterested  search  for  truth;  he  is  happiest  when  demythologizing.  1 
hear  him,  the  intellectual,  tell  it,  he  does  not  take  sides,  is  above  petty  an 
large  interests,  is  the  spokesman  fot  ideals,  is  universalist  in  his  concern 
and  is  therefore  in  a  profound  sense  classless.  Socrates,  perhaps  the  first  tn 
intellectual,  said  that  the  unexamined  life  is  not  wotth  living;  the  moderl 
intellectual  goes  him  one  better  by  holding  that  no  patt  of  life  ought  to  g 
unexamined.  Such,  1  believe,  is  how  the  intellectual  defines  himself. 
It  was  in  France,  around  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  that  the  woi 
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tellectual"  seems  tc  have  first  become  popular.  It  was  used  pejoratively  to 
cribe  Zola,  Clemenceau,  and  other  literary  men,  journalists,  professors, 
i  scientists  who  rallied  to  Dreyfus's  side.  Of  course,  intellectuals  existed 
ore  a  word  entered  the  language  to  describe  them.  On  occasion  they  were 
inected  to  power.  Edward  Shils,  in  an  impressive  essay  entitled  "The 
ellectuals  and  the  Powers,"  notes:  "Equal  in  antiquity  to  the  role  of  the 
•hly  educated  in  state  administration  is  the  role  of  the  intellectual  as 
•sonal  agent,  counselor,  tutor,  or  friend  to  the  sovereign.  Plato's  experi- 
:e  in  Syracuse,  Aristotle's  relation  with  Alexander,  Alcuin's  with  Charle- 
igne,  Hobbes  and  Charles  11  prior  to  the  Restoration,  Milton  and 
Otnwell,  Lord  Keynes  and  the  Treasury,  and  the  'Brain  Trust'  under  Presi- 
nt  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  represent  only  a  tew  ot  numerous  instances  in  ancient 
d  modern  states,  oriental  and  occidental,  in  which  intellectuals  have 
;n  drawn  into  the  entourage  of  rulers,  their  advice  and  aid  sought,  and 
;ir  approval  valued. "  Professor  Shils  goes  on  to  list  some  of  those  rulers  and 
,tesmen  who,  by  temperament  and  mental  activity,  themselves  qualified 
genuine  intellectuals:  As'oka,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Akhnaton;  Disraeli, 
adstone,  Guizot;  Woodrow  Wilson,  Nehru,  Thomas  Masaryk. 
It  is  useful  to  be  reminded  of  the  connections  of  intellectuals  to  power,  not 
speak  of  intellectuals  in  power,  because  most  people,  intellectuals  chief 
long  them,  tend  to  think  of  intellectuals  outside  of  power,  opposed  to 
wer,  indeed  alienated  from  it  and  even  spurned  or  persecuted  by  it.  The 
:imate  intellectual,  in  this  regard  as  well  as  others,  is  probably  Voltaire.  Yet 
en  Voltaire  does  not  quite  fit  the  mold  of  an  intellectual  in  perpetual 
position  to  the  powers  that  be.  True  enough,  Voltaire  had  to  exile  himself 

i  >m  France  because  of  his  penchant  for  saying  exactly  what  he  wished  to 
y — for  speaking,  in  the  current  formulation,  truth  to  power.  But  then  one 

J  calls  Voltaire's  fawning  behavior,  his  not  very  attractive  sucking  up  to 
edenck  the  Great.  A  man  of  all  intellectual  work — poet,  dramatist,  nov- 
ist,  essayist,  historian — Voltaire  was,  by  turns,  brilliant  yet  not  very  pro- 
found, courageous  yet  snobbish, contemptuous  of  power  yet 

r everlastingly  hungry  to  share  in  it.  In  all  respects,  Voltaire 
was  not  so  different  from  the  intellectuals  ot  our  own  day. 
n  the  UnitedStatesespecially  one  is  inclined  to  think  of  intellectuals  as 
itside  the  mainstream  ot  national  lite.  Perhaps  because  most  Americans 
link  of  themselves  as  self-made  men  and  women,  dealing  with  the  practi- 
ll,  distrusting  the  abstract,  intellectuals  have  tended  to  think  themselves 
sregarded  and  disparaged  and  alienated  trom  American  life.  One  thinks  of 
>me  of  the  key  writers  and  intellectuals  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
lelville  and  Henry  James,  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  Adams — who  earh  in 
is  own  way  felt  the  United  States  inhospitable  to  the  life  of  art  and  of  the 
'iind.  Many  lesser  figures  telt  themselves  passed  over  by  the  great  world  of 
usiness  and  politics.  From  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
irough  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth,  American  intellectuals  looked  to 
urope  for  their  ideal  of  the  intellectual  lite,  and  many  among  them  volun- 
irily  exiled  themselves  to  France,  England,  Italy.  True,  some  men  and 
'omen  of  intellectual  tastes  rose  to  power,  but  most  of  this  country's  elite 
gures,  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  social  life,  had  little  need  tor  intellectuals, 
nd  intellectuals,  in  their  turn,  felt  little  other  than  alienated  from  them.  A 
.umber  of  the  Founding  Fathers — Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams,  Hamilton — 
ualitied  as  intellectuals,  but  following  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
itellectuals  found  a  great  deal  to  condemn  in  capitalism  and  in  their  coun- 
ry's  culture,  both  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  excluded  them. 

The  turning  point  in  the  relations  between  American  intellectuals  and 
heir  country  came  with  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  For  one  thing, 
he  Depression  convincingly  discredited  the  dominant  business  and  political 
elites.  For  another,  with  the  election  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  intel- 
ectuals,  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history,  were  brought  into  govern- 
nent  in  a  major  way  through  Roosevelt's  so-called  Brain  Trust,  an  informal 
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[t  was  the  antinomian         personal  cabinet  that  often  surpassed  the  actual  cabinet  in  influence,   i  i 
intellectuals  who  World  War  II  created  additional  uses  for  intellectuals.  One  thinks^)f  sdM 

emerged  during  the        figures  as  Robert  Oppenheimer  on  the  Manhattan  Project  and  George  K«l 
Vietnam  protests.        nan  at  the  State  Department  and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  at  the  OfficaW 
They  didn't  speak         Price  Administration.  After  the  war,  intellectuals  became  increasing 
truth  to  power,  they         prominent  in  the  Democratic  Party.  They  were  regularly  called  from  awl 
opposed  it        demic  life  to  serve  on  this  or  that  presidential  commission  or  council.  YouB 
intellectuals  clerked  for  Supreme  Court  justices  and  headed  important  ccB 
gressional  staffs.  Intellectuals  such  as  Henry  Kissinger  and  Daniel  Patrij| 
Moynihan  served  various  administrations.  Social  science  intellectuals  witt 
frequently  called  before  congressional  committees  for  their  opinions  on  v» 
ous  pieces  of  legislation.  Intellectuals — Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  RichMij 
Goodwin,  W.  W.  Rostow,  Carl  Kaysen — seemed  to  be  at  the  very  centem 
the  Kennedy  Administration;  and  indeed,  it  is  probably  owing  to  tbJ 
presence  and  their  public  relations  efforts  that  that  administration  contini 
to  get  a  fairly  good  press  to  this  day. 

The  prestige  of  intellectuals  was  given  a  substantial  boost  by  the  expi 
sion  of  higher  education  in  the  decades  after  World  War  II.  For  the  first  tifl 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  vast  numbers  of  the  American  young  wentB 
some  sort  of  college.  While  the  quality  of  the  education  they  received  canW 
argued  about,  this  at  least  meant  that  a  large  sector  of  Americans  had  soflt 
acquaintance  with  intellectual  things,  and  that  a  part  of  this  large  sectoiB 
Americans  was  allowed  to  view  an  intellectual  or  two  in  the  flesh.  What  vH 
more,  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  jobs  came  to  call  for  some  intellect 
training.  As  Professor  Shils  writes:  "The  United  States  became  to  an  unpn 
edented  extent  an  'intellectual-based'  country.  It  was  a  major  change  fc 
society  which  intellectuals  had  asserted  was  the  society  most  uncongenial 
the  life  of  the  spirit  of  any  great  society  known  in  history." 

Not,  it  must  be  said,  that  this  increased  integration  into  American 
made  all  intellectuals  happy.  Many  of  those  who  were  so  integrated  w< 
scientific  or  social  science  intellectuals.  Literary  and  humanistic  intellec 
als,  even  though  they  may  have  found  comfortable  niches  in  universiti 
still  felt  themselves  out  in  the  cold.  Many  of  them — along  with  some  sci< 
tific  and  social  science  intellectuals — identified  themselves  with  the  ar 
nomian  intellectual  tradition.  This  tradition,  whose  adherents  come  out 
artistic  bohemianism  and  socialist  and  Utopian  politics,  holds  that  the  int 
lectual  functions  best  in  opposition  to  power.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  vi 
taught  at  the  better  American  universities.  (The  argument  on  behalf  of  t 
tradition  is  espoused  in  Lewis  Coser's  book  Men  of  Ideas. )  It  was  the  intell< 
tuals  who  identified  themselves  with  antinomianism  who  emerged 
strongly  during  the  protests  against  the  Vietnam  War.  During  those  yea 
this  intellectual  tradition  came  to  seem  the  central,  almost  the  only,  int 
lectual  tradition.  One  can  see  it  in  operation  at  its  zenith  during  the  palm 
days  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books — from,  say,  1966  through  1972;that 
from  the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  to  the  disclosui 
of  Watergate — when  intellectuals  not  so  much  spoke  tru 
I  to  power  as  told  power,  straightaway,  to  stick  it  in  its  ea 

M.  f  one  were  writing  a  history  of  American  intellectual:;,  one  could,  in  t 
narrow  focus  such  a  history  would  impose,  view  the  Vietnam  War 
contest  between  those  intellectuals  who  had  aligned  themselves  with  pow 
and  those  who  had  aligned  themselves  against  it:  the  Paul  Goodmans  vers 
the  Eugene  Rostows,  the  Noam  Chomskys  versus  the  McGeorge  Bund 
the  Irving  Howes  versus  the  John  P.  Roches.  One  side  of  this  history- 
rather  a  one-sided  history  it  is — can  be  found  in  David  Halberstam's  The  B 
and  the  Brightest,  a  book  that  was  an  enormous  popular  success  and  remai 
the  reigning  view  of  the  participation  of  intellectuals  in  the  Vietnam  W; 
Those  who  lived  through  those  days  will  have  no  trouble  recalling  that  mc 
of  the  prestige,  and  all  of  the  publicity,  was  on  the  side  of  the  intellectu: 
aligned  against  power  in  any  and  all  forms.  Until  fairly  recently,  in  fact, 
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dition  of  these  intellectuals  appeared  to  have  swept  the  boards. 

■\nother  term  for  this  tradition — the  phrase  is  Lionel  Trilling's — is  the 
,  /ersary  culture.  For  a  lengthy  spell,  the  intellectuals  of  the  adversary 
i  ..ture  rode  high.  As  one  among  them,  I  know  I  felt  I  did.  To  be  in  opposi- 
|  n  to  the  life  around  one  can  be  very  exhilarating.  One  criticized  one's 
|  jntry — its  culture,  its  politics,  its  daily  life — because  one  loved  it;  and 
j  ;ause  one  loved  it,  one  wanted  it  to  be  so  much  better.  Or  so  one  pro- 

imed.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  too  bad  as  it  was,  at  least  for  me.  I  was  able  to  teach 
I  Dut  the  alienation  of  writers  from  society  and  be  paid  quite  decently  for 
,  ing  so — rather  better,  I  suspect,  than  many  of  the  writers  themselves.  I 

s  able  to  castigate  American  life,  and  to  do  so  in  only  the  best  American 
,  igazines,  magazines  supported  by  such  bourgeois  capitalist  institutions  as 
,j  siness  and  advertising  and  private  foundations.  Such  objective  contradic- 
,  ns,  as  Marxists  term  them,  were  not  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  (For 

my  intellectuals  they  still  aren't  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way. )  It  was  all 

her  delightful — one  of  those  rare  cases  of  being  able  to  crush  your  cake 
I  d  eat  it,  too. 

i  Socially,  the  apogee  of  the  adversary  culture  may  have  been  that  evening 
j  1970  when  the  Leonard  Bernsteins  threw  their  little  fund-raising  party  for 
,  ;  Black  Panthers.  What  had  begun  as  intellectual  adversary  ideas  had 
,  racted,  in  one  expensive  apartment,  fashionable  figures  from  culture,  big- 
.  le  media,  and  Society.  The  apogee  also  turned  out  to  be  the  nadir,  how- 
L  er,  for  the  Bernsteins  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  allowing  the  journalist 
,  m  Wolfe  past  their  door,  and  the  magazine  article  Wolfe  wrote  about  the 
I  rty,  "Radical  Chic,"  showed  the  phenomenon  of  the  adversary  culture 
j  ne  social  in  all  its  goofy  comic  contradictions.  In  the  history  of  intellectu- 
k  in  America  alluded  to  earlier,  that  evening  at  the  Bernsteins,  and  Tom 
nlfe's  account  of  it,  ought  to  provide  a  swing  moment.  Further  Vietnam 
i  )tests  were  yet  to  come,  as  was  Watergate,  and  the  presuppositions  of  the 
i  versary  culture  were  to  remain  embedded  in  journalism  and  in  much 
,  iversity  teaching — where  they  remain  to  this  day — yet  the  adversary  tra- 
j  ion,  though  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  anyone  knew  it,  had  started  to 
i  .e  its  force. 

<  Not  only  were  there  the  pleasures  of  conformity  to  be  enjoyed  among 
low  intellectuals,  but  the  general  intellectual  line  of  the  day  soon  became 
|  hionable  in  the  wider  world.  A  line  of  ideas  once  shared  only  by  a  coterie 
i  writers  for  small-circulation  magazines  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world  and 
I  owed  up  everywhere:  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
j  st,  in  the  films  of  such  directors  as  Robert  Altman,  in  the  mouths  of  such 
j  irs  of  broadcast  journalism  as  Walter  Cronkite,  Geraldo  Rivera,  and  Dan 
I  ither.  The  universities  took  these  ideas  up  with  gusto.  They  seeped  into 
|  vernment.  All  in  the  most  vulgarized  form,  of  course,  but  who  wished  to 
^  picky?  The  fact  was  that  the  intellectual  program — or,  rather,  the  pro- 
j  am  of  the  intellectuals — was  catching  on,  indeed,  catching  fire.  Radical 
j  'inions  had  become  received  opinions;  coterie  wisdom  had  become  the 
;  nventional  wisdom.  Academic  pigeonhole  mailboxes  across  the  land 
led  up  with  copies  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  Gore  Vidal  got  big 
Jghs  on  talk  shows  for  mocking  his  countrymen  and  their  philistine  ways. 
,  llitzers  and  other  prizes  went  to  those  who  wrote  most  harshly  about  na- 
>nal  institutions  and  character.  The  Social  Register  was  all  but  replaced  by 
i  e  names  affixed  to  certain  intellectual  petitions.  Easily  the  most  "in" 
•ople  were  those  who  received  and  refused  invitations  to  attend  social 
nctions  at  the  White  House.  The  prestige  of  intellectuals  had  never  been 


/  don't  want  to 
impute  bad  faith  to 
most  of  those 
intellectuals.  They  all 
tended  to  be 
independent 
thinkers — collectively 


I  don't  wish  to  impute  bad  faith  to  most  intellectuals;  I  don't  even  want  to 
ggest  that  they  didn't  really  believe  what  they  professed  to  believe.  But  at 
ie  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  social  pressures  on 
iem.  From  the  mid-1960s  on  into  the  mid-1970s  there  was  a  unity  of  belief 
id  opinion  among  intellectuals  that  was  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  a  consid- 
able  social  comfort  to  go  among  people  with  whom  one  feels  oneself  in 


What  I  have  been 
describing  is  an 
intellectual  political 
conversion.  It  begins 
when  one  gives  up  the 
idea  that  the  world's 
number-one  enemy  is 
one's  own  country 


consensus.  Critical,  intellectuals  may  have  been;  unhappy  about  the  statpf  I 
their  nation,  they  undoubtedly  were.  Yet  among  themselves  intellectils 
shared  a  fierce  unanimity:  Harold  Rosenberg's  phrase  "a  herd  of  indepv 
dent  minds"  applies  perfectly  here.  American  intellectuals  all  tended  tcie  I 
independent  thinkers — collectively.  To  say  a  kind  word  for  the  military »  i 
approve  any  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy,  to  suggest  that  it  was  conkJi 
scending  not  to  hold  blacks  to  the  same  standards  as  everyone  else — sail 
things,  m  intellectual  circles,  were  simply  not  done.  Any  of  them  woM 
have  been  the  equivalent  of  a  very  loud  belch  at  a  very  elegant  dinner  paf,  • 
In  literary  and  intellectual  life,  it  often  happens  that  nothing  quite  sg-  il 
ceeds  like  failure  and  nothing  quite  tails  like  success.  To  take  up  the  first  IK 
of  this  proposition,  consider  the  high  reputations  of  those  writers  in  our  til 
who  died  young,  their  work  incomplete,  their  promise  unfulfilled:  F.  Sett 
Fitzgerald,  Nathanael  West,  James  Agee.  As  for  the  second  half  ot  je 
proposition,  consider  the  impressive  inroads  that  the  chief  ideas  of  intelt- 
tuals  have  made  into  American  lite.  In  an  attenuated  but  quite  real  fo« 
many  of  them  showed  up  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration  of  Jimlr 
Carter:  the  tender  regard  for  minorities  that  issued  in  affirmative  ac«| 
programs;  the  notion  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  pursue 
interests  in  foreign  policy  but  ought  only  to  stand  as  a  moral  beacon  to 
world,  policing  it  on  behalf  of  human  rights;  the  notion  that  Amerii 
society  was  suffering  a  great  malaise.  It  was  not  that  Jimmy  Carter  was 
darling  of  the  intellectuals — no  president,  given  the  intellectuals'  disp< 
tion  to  oppose  power,  really  could  be  (though  John  F.  Kennedy  ce 
close) — but  that  Jimmy  Carter's  administration  was  liv 

Ooff  the  debased  capital  of  intellectual  ideas,  and  with 
i      even  pathetic,  consequences, 
ne  damp  California  morning,  as  I  concluded  a  talk  bel 
the  City  Club  ot  San  Diego — there  I  am  again,  speaking  to  the  rich — I ' 
asked  why  my  own  ideas  had  begun  to  change.  (I  was  there  to  talk  aboi 
book  I  had  just  written  on  the  subject  of  ambition. )  I  answered  that  I  thou 
they  had  changed  because  I  viewed  the  world  as  having  changed.  Amei 
might  still  be  a  powerful  nation,  I  said,  but  it  seemed  to  me  increasir 
alone  in  the  world.  A  large  stretch  of  the  globe  was  either  communis 
under  communist  control;  the  Third  World  had,  through  its  corrupt  ; 
clownish  leaders  and  its  antidemocratic  left-  and.  right-wing  governmei 
forfeited  further  right  to  the  hope  that  intellectuals  once  placed  in  it 
Europe  our  allies  seemed  either  rickety  (England)  or  absolutely  untr 
worthy  (France).  To  place  the  burden  of  one's  criticism  on  one's  own  co 
try,  as  intellectuals  habitually  do,  seemed  to  me  under  the  circumstances 
merely  dopey  but  suicidal.  At  home,  all  that  had  been  done  over  the  | 
twenty  years  to  improve  the  situation  of  blacks  and  other  minorities — ela 
rate  welfare  programs,  affirmative  action  quotas,  one  or  another  kinc 
consciousness  raising — had  conduced  to  exacerbate  racial  relations  to 
point  where  there  is  more  bitterness  now  among  the  races  than  I  have  kno 
in  my  lifetime.  Besides,  I  had  a  confession  to  make:  once  I  dropped  the  be» 
that  America  was  the  foremost  menace  in  the  world,  once  I  slipped  free  frith 
the  notion  that  further  "programs"  (more  of  the  same,  without  any  radii 
change  in  perspective  or  orientation)  would  alleviate  domestic  problem:! 
discovered  that  the  United  States,  for  all  its  faults,  for  all  that  still  needed© 
be  made  better,  was  nonetheless  a  most  impressive  country — and  I  could! 
think  of  any  other  I  should  rather  be  living  in.  Now  here  is  a  startlip 
contession  for  an  intellectual  to  make:  I  like  it  here. 

What  I  have  been  describing  is,  of  course,  an  intellectual  political  convi- 
sion  of  sorts  to — sticking  the  journalistic  label  on  it — neoconservatisl 
This  conversion  begins  wben  one  gives  up  the  idea  that  the  world's  numbfr 
one  enemy  is  one's  own  country,  that,  as  Anthony  Lewis  has  put  it,  "tl 
United  States  is  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  power  in  the  world.'* 
proceeds  to  questioning  the  soundness  of  the  ideals  at  the  core  of  the  antirp 
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The  intellectual        mian  intellectual  tradition,  which,  in  turn,  lead?  to  one's  being  called  ass 
comrnunix\  is  being,        out.  The  term  is  an  old  Stalinist  term,  redolent  of  talk  of  class  smiggfc.  Hi 
ripped  up  from        it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Irving  Krisrol,  an  intellectual  who  quite  Ojj 
uithin.  So  one  likes        fled  the  anrinomian  tradition,  has  written,  in  an  essay  entitled  **On  EqJ 
to  be  u  -is  1a  o         ity,"  that  the  battle  between  intellectuals  and  American  society  is  at  bona 
wrong.  a?u  •      ?it         nothing  less  than  a  class  struggle.  "The  simple  truth,"  Kristol  writes,  "isdj 
less  than  an        the  professional  classes  [that  is,  people  who  regard  themselves  as  mtellecj 
intellectual        als]  are  engaged  in  a  class  struggle  with  the  business  community  tor  status* 
power." 

Do  intellectuals  feel  themselves  denied  status  and  excluded  from  power] 
they  do,  they  certainly  aren't  about  to  own  up  to  it.  They  are  in  the  cob 
tion  of  those  artists  who,  Freud  said,  give  up  the  pursuit  of  fame,  monev,  a] 
the  love  of  beautiful  women  for  their  art — through  which  they  hope  to« 
fame,  money,  and  the  love  of  beautiful  women.  So  with  contempoo 
intellectuals,  who  appear  to  give  up  all  interest  m  power  and  status  on  bdj 
of  their  vision  of  an  ideal  society,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  society  that  J 
accord  them  power  and  status.  Thus  intellectuals  are  invariably  drawn,  ■ 
to  say  seduced,  by  governments  in  which  other  intellectuals  appeal] 
have — at  least  at  the  outset — power  and  status:  the  earlv  Soviet  and  n 
Chinese  governments,  the  Castro  government,  most  recently  the  Nkal 
guan  government,  in  which,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  m 
Times  Mogo^me  not  long  ago  straight-facedlv  reported,  tn 
are  already  fifty  poem-  workshops. 


w 


hat  is  the  status  of  intellectuals  in  the  United  States  at  present 
should  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  high,  ludgmg  bv  the  attention  intellect!! 
receive  in  the  media,  bv  the  manifold  wavs  in  which  they  have  been  able 
permeate  the  culture,  by  the  respect  in  which  thev  are  held  by  the  mid 
classes.  It  was  Lord  Keynes  who  remarked  that  ideas  always  win  out  1 
interests,  and  proof  of  this  can,  1  believe,  be  found  in  the  current  ascendan 
of  intellectuals  in  America. 

The  irony  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  intellectual  commur 
achieved  ascendancy,  it  is  being  npped  up  from  within  by  internal  i 
The  struggle  between  neoconservarive  and  anrinomian  mtellectui 
rancorous  as  any  intellectual  dispute  1,  for  one.  have  ever  known.  "1 
self- imposed  assignment  of  neo-conservarives."  Irving  Kristol  has  * 
"to  explain  to  the  American  people  whv  they  are  right,  and  to  the  n 
tuals  whv  thev  are  wrong."  That  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the  ca 
also  a  pretty  good  explanation  of  the  rancor  m  the  current  deb 
one  likes  to  be  told  he  is  wrong,  and  no  one  less  than  an  intellectual. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  more  than  being  right  or  wrong  is  3:  stz* 
United  States  is  spoken  of  as  an  information  society — And  inti  :~- 
various  sorts,  is  what  intellectuals  specialize  m.  '^'hose  iniormatk 
from  what  point  of  view — these  are  questions  at  the  heart  of  the 
intellectual  dispute.  Glorv,  monev.  and.  ves,  power  are  at  stake.  Thi 
tanks  stand  or  fall  in  prestige  according  to  who  rules  the  country,  and 
lectuals  who  have  the  inside  track  are  m  a  position  to  influence  the  nat 
that  rule.  As  of  the  moment,  the  demand  for  intellectual  goods  and  se 
continues.  Even  a  fairly  obscure  fellow  such  as  mvseli  is  often  rnvrt 
appear  on  television,  or  deliver  a  commencement  address.  or  tax  t;  ; 
another  putarivelv  influential  group. 

Which  leaves  me  where  1  began,  with  the  question  of  mv  own  statu 
social  condinon,  I  am  discovering,  is  a  bit  like  that  of  a  nch  but  consci 
ndden  voung  man  who  has  onlv  recently  learned  that  the  family  -» 
denves  from  a  grandfather  who  sold  guns  and  whiskey  to  the  Indians.  1 
case,  to  ridv  up  the  analogy,  eliminate  the  grandfather  and  for  gun 
whiskey  and  Indians  substitute  ideas  and  politics  and  Americans.  Here 
then,  with  relatively  high  social  status,  something  one  is  supposed 
pleased  with,  and  a  frown  upon  mv  face.  Only,  as  a  man  once  sai 
America. 
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THE  SLOW,  COSTII 

An  Account  of  Mores  as  w| 


Mrs.  K  has  been  taken  to 

the  emergency  room  of  a  re- 
nowned hospital  on  Manhat- 
tan's Upper  East  Side.  The 
doctors  "work  her  up."  More 
than  $200  worth  of  blood  tests 
are  ordered  ("emer  rm  lab," 
"lab  serology  out"),  $232 
worth  of  X-rays  taken,  $97.50 
worth  of  drugs  administered.  I 

never  saw  Mrs.  K  ,  she 

wasn't  in  my  hospital,  I  don't 
know  her  medical  history.  But 
I  am  a  doctor,  and  can  recon- 
struct from  her  hospital  bill 
what  is  going  on,  more  or  less. 
'  She  is  sick,  very  sick. 


Mrs.  K_ 


has  been  moved 
to  the  Intensive  Care  Unit 
("room  ICU").  It  costs  $500  a 
day  to  stay  in  the  ICU,  base 
rate.  California  has  the  highest 
average  ICU  rates  in  the  coun- 
try: $632  a  day.  In  Mississippi, 
the  average  is  $265.  ICUswere 
developed  in  the  1960s.  They 
provide  technological  life-sup- 
port systems  and  allow  for  ex- 
traordinary patient  monitor- 
ing. An  inhalation  blood 
monitor  ("inhal  blood  gas 
mont")  is  being  used  to  keep  a 
close  check  on  the  amount  of 

oxygen   in   Mrs.    K  1's 

blood.  Without  the  attention 
she  is  receiving  in  the  ICU, 
Mrs.  K 
dead. 


Mrs. 


might  already  be 


_  has  been  running 
a  high  fever.  The  doctors  have 
sent  cultures  of  her  blood, 
urine,  and  sputum  to  the  lab  to 
find  out  why.  She  is  put  on 
gentamicin  ("lab  gentamycin 
troug"),  a  powerful  antibiotic. 
Such  strong  drugs  can  have 
toxic  side  effects.  Gentamicin 
kills  bacteria,  but  can  also 
cause  kidney  tailure. 
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It  is  Mrs.  K  's  fifth  day  at 

the  hospital,  and  she  is  slipping 
closer  to  death:  her  lungs  hegin 
to  fail.  She  is  put  on  a  respirator 
("inhal  respirator"),  which 
costs  $119  a  day  to  rent  and 
requires  a  special  technician  to 
operate.  A  hospital  can  buy 
the  machine  for  about 
$15,000. 


Mrs.  K  's  first  week  in  In- 
tensive Care  ends  in  a  flourish 
ot  blood  tests.  She  has  five 
Chem-8s  ("lab  chem-8")— 
tests  that  measure  the  levels  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  six 
other  chemicals  in  her  blood. 
The  hospital  charges  Mrs. 

K  5  3 1  t>  r  each  i  !hem-S. 

Most  independent  labs  charge 
about  half  as  much;  some  hos- 
pitals charge  up  to  $60.  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine has  said:  "The  clinical  lab- 
oratory [is]  a  convenient  profit 
center  that  can  be  used  to  sup- 
port unrelated  deficit-produc- 
ing hospital  operations."  The 
Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  clini- 
cal lab  tests  being  done  is  rising 
1 5  percent  a  year. 


Daiici  Hellerstein  is  currently  finishing  residency 
training  in  New  York  City.  He  has  written  on  medi- 
cine for  Esquire,  North  American  Review,  and 
other  publications. 

ANNOTATION  85 


Mrs.  K  has  started  peri- 
toneal dialvsis  ("dial-perid  kit 
871 10").  Her  kidneys  are  fail- 
ing. She  is  still  hooked  up  to 
the  respirator.  She  is  being 
kept  alive  by  what  Lewis 
Thomas  calls  "halfway  tech- 
nologies"— "halfway"  because 
kidney  dialysis  machines  and 
respirators  can  support  organ 
systems  for  long  periods  of 
time,  but  can't  cure  the  under- 
lying disease.  Some  doctors  are 
beginning  to  question  this 
practice.  A  recent  study  at  the 
George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  con- 
cluded: "Substantial  medical 
resources  are  now  being  used  in 
aggressive  but  frequently  futile 
attempts  to  avoid  death." 


Mrs.  K  has  been  put  in  a 

vest  restraint.  Restraints  are 
,  used  in  Intensive  Care  to  keep 
patients  from  thrashing  about 
or  pulling  their  tubes  out. 
Many  ICU  patients  develop 
what  is  called  "ICU  psycho- 
sis. "  They  become  disoriented, 
begin  hallucinating.  The  con- 
dition is  brought  on  by  lack  of 
sleep,  toxic  drugs,  the  noise  of 
the  ICU  staff  and  machines, 
and  pain. 


Mrs.  K  has  been  on  the 

respirator  for  six  days.  It  is 
breathing  for  her.  But  there 
has  been  a  problem.  The  tube 
running  from  the  machine  into 
her  mouth  and  down  her 
throat  was  not  bringing 
enough  oxygen  to  her  lungs. 
She  needed  a  tracheotomy 
("trach  care  set").  The  tube 
from  the  respirator  is  now  at- 
tached directlv  tc  her  trachea, 
through  a  hole  cut  into  her 
neck. 
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This  charge — for  a  blood  prod- 
uct ("5  NSA  250MU  proc 
tee") — is  not  covered  by  Mrs. 

K  's  Blue  Cross  policy. 

The  policy  also  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  fresh  blood  plasma 
("frsh  fr  pla  proc  fee").  These 
charges  have  been  mounting. 
Mrs.  K  is  bleeding  inter- 


Mrs.  K   has  been  in  In- 
tensive Care  for  two  weeks. 
She  is  still  running  a  very  high 
fever.  The  doctors  are  still  test- 
ing. Mrs.  K   has  been 

placed  on  a  special  blanket;  it  is 
hooked  up  to  a  machine  that 
functions  like  a  refrigerator 
("hypothermia  machine"). 
The  machine  cools  the  blan- 
ket, and  the  blanket  helps 
lower  Mrs.  K  's  body  tem- 
perature. Should  her  tempera- 
ture rise  too  high,  she  may  suf- 
fer permanent  brain  damage. 


ANNOTATION  87 


Mrs.  K  has  undergone  a 

gated  blood-pool  study  ("nuc 
med  sec/pool  sty").  The  doc- 
tors have  "tagged"  her  red 
blood  cells  with  a  radioactive 
isotope.  Using  a  camera  that 
picks  up  the  isotope,  the  doc- 
tors can  watch  the  passage 
of  blood  through  her  heart. 
In  this  way,  they  see  first- 
hand whether  the  ventricles 
are' functioning  properly — 
whether  enough  blood  is  get- 
ting pumped,  enough  oxygen 
is  being  sent  through  the  body. 
First  her  lungs,  then  her  kid- 
neys. Now  Mrs.  K  's 

heart  seems  to  be  going. 


Mr-.  K_ 


_'s  fourth  week  in 
the  hospital  begins  with  a  spi- 
nal tap.  Using  a  long  needle,  a 
doctor  drains  fluid  from  her 
spinal  cord.  The  fluid  is  sent  to 
the  lab  for  about  a  dozen  tests 
("lab  sp  fl  cell  ct").  A  spinal 
tap  is  performed  when  a  pa- 
tient has  what  are  called  "neu-  I 
rological  signs. "  Partial  paraly- 
sis is  one  such  sign,  loss  of  I 
consciousness  another.  When 
doctors  order  a  spinal  tap,  they  i 
suspect  brain  disease. 
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Weeks  of  halfway  technology 
have  given  the  doctors  time 
for  testing.  The  doctors  may 
even  have  diagnosed  what  is 

wrong  with  Mrs.  K  ;  it  is 

hard  to  say.  But  the  ICU  and 
its  technology  have  not  given 
them  the  ability  to  cure  her. 
Now  the  heart,  which  has 
been  failing,  gives  out.  Cardiac 
arrest.  There  is  a  burst  of  activ- 
ity. Bicarbonate,  epinephrine, 
and  other  drugs  ("pharmacy") 
are  administered.  Thirteen 
bottles  of  intravenous  solution 
("phar  iv  solutions")  are 
poured  in. 


Mrs.  K  's  last  minutes  are 

recorded  on  the  various  ICU 
monitors.  The  level  of  oxygen 
in  her  blood  falls.  She  dies. 


Mrs.  K  's  bottom  line. 

Total  cost  of  twenty-five  days 
in  the  hospital,  nearly  all  this 
time  in  Intensive  Care: 
$47,31  1.20.  Of  this,  Blue 
Cross  will  pay  $41,933.87. 
The  doctors'  bills,  not  covered 
by  hospitalization  insurance, 
probably  come  to  thousands  of 
dollars  more.  Perhaps  Mrs. 

K   had  Blue  Shield, 

which  covers  doctors'  fees.  In 
1982,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  Ameri- 
cans spent  $322  billion  on 
health  care.  Of  this,  $135.5 
billion  was  spent  on  hospital 
care.  There  were  56,241  ICU 
beds  in  1982  like  the  one  Mrs. 

K  was  kept  alive  in,  and 

about  $27  billion  was  spent  for 
their  use.  That  represented 
nearly  one  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 
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DANIEL  1  BOORSTIN'S 

extraordinary  saga  of  human  discovery  is 

"history  written  in  the  grand  style., 

I  cannot  readily  recall  another  book  from  which  I  learned  so  many  new- 
things  . . .  few  indeed  will  be  the  readers  who  do  not  themselves  become 
discoverers."      — RICHARD  s.  westfall.  Washington  Post  Book  World 


'An  adventure  story, 

sustained  by  the  continuing  inter- 
play of  driving  energy,  bold  per- 
sonality, outlandish  occasion  and 
recurring  accident  that  supplies 
the  momentum  for  the  picaresque 
novel  ...  like  a  composition  of 
Brueghel."  — ELTING  E.  MORISON, 
N.Y  Times  Book  Review 


"A  grand  and 
exhilarating 

voyage, 

a  bold  attempt  to 
circumnavigate  the 
intellectual  globe." 
—  ROBERT  K. 
LANDERS. 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


'This  ravishing  book 

[has]  a  verve,  an  audacity,  and  a 
grasp  of  every  sort  of  knowledge 
that  is  outrageous  and  wonderful 
...  I  can  t  think  of  any  other  living 
writer  of  English  who  could  have 
attempted,  let  alone  accom- 
plished, it.        — ALIST.AIR  COOKE 


A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Main  Selection 

A  Historv  Book  C  lub  Alternate 


"A  new  and  fascinating 
approach  to  history... 

rich  in  unknowns  and  surprises."! 

—BARBARA  W.  TECH  MAN 

"Compellingly  readable 

a  remarkable  narrative  of  the 
grand  intellectual  venture  of  hu- 
mankind, rich  in  fascinating,  often 
dramatic  details." 

—EDMUND  FELLER. 
\\ all  Street  Journal 


"What  a 
sumptuous, 
totally 
engaging 
panorama. 

1  loved  all  of  it." 
— DA\1D 
McCCLLOLGH 
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THE  WHEREFORES 
OF  HOW-TO 

Pascal,  BASIC,  call  up  a  literary  tradition 
By  Hugh  Kenner 


Among  the  books  discussed  in  this  essay: 
The  New  Oxford  Annotated  BiMe  with  Apocrypha,  Expanded  Edition.  1 ,936  pages.  Oxford  University  Press,  $24.95. 
BASIC  and  the  Personal  Computer,  by  Thomas  Dwyer  and  Margot  Critchfield.  438  pages.  Addison  Wesley,  $15.55. 
Oh!  Pascal'.,  by  Doug  Cooper  and  Michael  Clancy.  476  pages.  Norton,, $18.95. 
Pascal  by  David  Heiserman.  350  pages.  Tab  Books,  $9.95. 
Word  Processingon  the  KayPro,  by  Peter  McWilliams.  223  pages.  Prelude  Press,  $9.95. 
Moby-Dick,  by  Herman  Melville.  825  pages.  Modern  Library,  $10.95. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi,  by  Mark  Twain.  312  pages.  Bantam,  $1.95. 
The  Waste  Land  and  Other  Poems,  by  T.  S.  Eliot.  88  pages.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  $2.95. 


T 

Ahe  first  how-to  Al- 
mighty God  dictated,  giving  Noah  both  the  ark's 
dimensions  and  its  materials.  He  specified 
cabins,  and  a  lower  and  an  upper  deck,  and  the 
size  of  the  windows,  and  the  need  for  a  door,  and 
he  stressed  that  the  boat  should  be  waterproofed 
within  and  without  with  pitch.  That  was  a  little 
less  than  2,000  years  after  he'd  created  Adam, 
having  earlier  warmed  up  his  skills  by  fabricating 
a  universe.  So  Noah's  instructions  came  from  a 
credentialed  artisan.  Sure  enough,  the  ark 
floated. 

The  Fabulous  Artificer  did  not  let  up;  among 
his  creations  was  a  literary  genre.  By  Chapters  25 
to  30  of  Exodus,  he's  prescribing  that  Israelite 
craftsmen  make  such  items  as  a  table  of  acacia 
wood,  two  cubits  by  one,  gilded  with  pure  gold 
and  with  a  gold-rimmed  edge.  He  even  specifies 
the  number  and  placement  of  the  rings  through 
which  to  pass  the  poles  they'll  use  to  carry  it. 
And  the  scale  of  his  dictations  grows  ever  larger. 
By  the  end  of  the  Bible,  Chapter  21  of  Revela- 
tion, he  is  all  the  way  to  city  planning,  still 
strong  on  numbers:  twelve  gates,  an  enclosure 
12,000  furlongs  square,  a  144-cubit  wall  .  .  . 

And  lo,  millenniums  later,  jerry  Pournelle, 

Hugh  Kenner  teaches  at  ]ohns  Hopkins  University.  His 
latest  book  is  A  Colder  Eye:  The  Modern  Irish  Writers. 


whose  ear  seems  nailed  to  the  ground,  passing  on 
(in  Byte  magazine,  December  1983,  p.  526*) 
what  his  publisher  friends  are  saying:  that  "com- 
puter books" — the  latest  subspecies  of  how-to — 
"are  the  most  popular  nonfiction  line  in  the  in- 
dustry." 

As  I'm  sure  they  are.  The  bookstores  I  walk 
into  are  adding  extra  tables  for  computer  how- 
tos,  moreover  moving  them  up  toward  the  en- 
trance. The  books  are  mostly  paperback,  and 
costly:  $15.95,  $19.95.  Some  are  about  the  ma- 
chine you've  bought  or  are  thinking  of  buying: 
Apple,  Atari,  Commodore,  Sinclair,  Zenith. 
Some  deal  with  systems  and  languages:  UNIX, 
BASIC,  Pascal,  C,  COBOL,  even  the  dinosaur 
FORTRAN.  Some  are  just  hand-holders.  What 
will'computers  do  to  you  ?  What  might  one  do  for 
you?  And  there's  so  much  overlap,  so  much  du- 
plication, that  most  of  them  are,  by  any  strict 
standard,  unnecessary. 

Some  are  splendid,  some  miserably  produced 
and  proofread.  An  oldie  but  goodie  (first  print- 
ing, 1978)  is  Thomas  Dwyer  and  Margot  Critch- 

'  Yes,  that's  page  526  of  a  single  issue,  whose  final  page  is 
numbered  656.  Last  year  two  computer  journals.  Byte 
and  PC  World,  both  surpassed  what  had  been  the  fattest 
single  issue  of  a  consumer  magazine  in  history,  the  610- 
page  September  1981  Vogue. 
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Might  the  book        field's  BASIC  and  the  Personal  Computer;  for  fun 
of  computer        with  BASIC  I  don't  know  of  a  better  place  to 
how-to  be        start.  For  a  Pascal  equivalent  try  Doug  Cooper 
escape  reading?        and  Michael  Clancy's  Oh!  Pascal.',  and  be  sure  to 
An  aid  to        check  the  index  under  "Hansen,  Patti." 
getting  more  The  kind  of  book  to  shun  is  one  like  David 

varied  pleasures        Heiserman's  Pascal,  which  illustrates  most  of  the 
from  one's        ways  a  random  purchase  can  frustrate.  Its  generic 
computer  than        faults  include  ( 1 )  being  for  a  specific  machine — 
simply  using  it        the  TRS-80 — but  not  saying  so;  (2)  assuming 
affords?        Dark  Age  hardware  (cassette,  not  disk  drive); 

(3)  confining  itself  to  a  dialect — Tiny  Pascal — 
that  won't  let  you  do  much;  (4)  having  been 
proofread  by  a  purblind  alligator,  which  matters 
when  you  painstakingly  copy  programs  that 
won't  run  because  of  dropped  semicolons. 

Machine  specificity  can  be  especially  insidi- 
ous. Many  books,  for  instance,  presuppose  an 
Apple,  which  is  OK  when  they  say  so  on  the 
cover,  but  can  infuriate  the  non- Apple  owner 
when  they  don't.  He's  apt  to  part  with  his  money 
before  learning  that  half  the  examples  won't 
quite  work  as  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  books  that  flaunt  a 
brand  name  are  doing  little  more  than  beckoning 
to  a  market.  Peter  McWilliams's  Word  Processing 
on  the  KayPro  has  surprisingly  little  to  say  about 
the  KayPro  computer,  and  I've  flipped  through  a 
self-styled  guide  for  IBM  users  that  turns  out  to 
be  chiefly  one  more  BASIC  primer. 

Chaos,  muddled.  A  few  obvious  things  I'll  say 
quickly.  Yes,  there  are  computer  books  because 
people  are  afraid  of  computers.  Yes,  there  are 
computer  books  because  the  manuals  that  come 
with  computers  are  of  famous  impenetrability. 
There  are  even  computer  books  because  the  pro- 
liferating courses  in  "computer  literacy"  are  not 
infrequently  taught  by  self-taught  souls  who 
need  help  as  much  as  their  pupils  do.  And  yes, 
many  books  take  care  to  define  their  aims  and 
are  literate  and  helpful.  I'll  not  con- 
ceal that  I've  written  one  myself. 


I 


could  extend  that  list  and  so  could  you,  and 
still  we'd  be  talking  about  the  surface  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. We'd  be  explaining  the  sales  of  com- 
puter books  as  if  they  were  bought  just  for  their 
usefulness,  like  screwdrivers  and  hammers. 
What  we'd  not  be  explaining  is  what  strikes  the 
most  casual  eye:  their  near  senseless  prolifera- 
tion. For  they  multiply  like  Harlequin  Ro- 
mances: not  two  or  three  guides  to  the  BASIC 
language,  for  instance,  but  more  like  twenty, 
and  a  new  one  every  few  weeks.  And  no  more 
than  the  writer  of  a  Harlequin  Romance  does  the 
writer  of  this  week's  BASIC  primer  teel  required 
to  say  why  yet  one  more  is  needed.  Is  there  an 
insatiable  appetite  out  there?  A  market  for  a  new 
screwdriver  every  week,  if  it  has  a  new-colored 
handle.1 


One  editor  at  a  publishing  house  I'v^e  talid* 
with  thinks  there  is.  Computer  books,  she  tfl 
me,  seem  not  to  compete  with  one  anotheiB 
the  normal  way  of  the  marketplace.  If  th$ 
books  on  the  Pascal  language  are  available,  M 
clearest  and  most  comprehensive  doesn't  drl 
away  the  other  two.  Thousands  of  people  buyH 
three.  That  explains  why  publishers  galore  juH 
fearlessly  into  computer  books.  Bv  the  rules! : 
prudence  in  the  publishing  jungle,  entrencf'd 
competition  is  eyed  with  paranoid  caution,  fl 
not  so  with  computer  how-to. 

And  here  we  are  on  to  something.  For  wMj 
gets  written  and  sold  in  the  computer  marfl 
may  resemble  the  Harlequin  Romance  in  yet  m 
other  respect.  Might  the  book  of  computer  he 
to  be  .  .  .  escape  reading?  An  aid  to  getting  mc 
varied  pleasures  from  one's  computer  than  si 
ply  using  it  affords?  Like  James  Bond's  blond 
escape  books  vary  but  slightly.  Each  is  for  tu 
Ming  once  and  discarding.  Likewise,  surely  r 
all  those  buyers  of  three  or  five  Pascal  books 
studying  that  austere  language  in  depth.  Wl 
many  of  them  do  is  repeatedly  caress  the  idea 
Pascal,  a  language  for  which  they  have,  like 
no  practical  use  at  all.* 

None  of  this  seems  at  all  unlikely  if  you  refk 
on  a  parallel  phenomenon,  the  cookbook, 
number  of  cookbooks  Americans  buy  defi 
computation.  Many  are  inherently  worthle: 
and  the  very  best  aren't  necessarily  bought  to 
used.  A  woman  I  know  reads  Gourmet  magazii 
monthlv,  cover  to  cover;  she'd  never  think,  si 
says,  of  cooking  anything  from  it.  Too  difficu 

How-to,  therefore,  as  escape?  Back  now 
Genesis.  American  history  is  largely  the  story 
what  Americans  have  done  with  the  Bible, 
which,  as  I've  noted,  the  how-to  genre  is  trac 
able.  A  how-to  literature  of  ships  and  houses  w 
a  necessity  on  the  new  continent,  where  peop 
were  starting  afresh  without  communal  skills 
draw  on.  Subsequently,  American  literature  gi 
entwined  like  no  other  in  how-to,  and  it's  unsu 
prising,  once  we  perceive  the  pattern,  that  jur 
how-to  should  lately  have  become  a  genre 
generis,  the  indigenous  American  literature 
escape. 

I'll  run  that  all  bv  more  slowly.  In  the  Bnti 
Isles,  how-to  books  commenced  to  flourish 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  slow  breakup 
the  apprentice  system.  Lore  formerly  passed 

"  People  who  use  small  computers  to  get  a  job  done — wor. 
processing,  bookkeeping — don't  "program"  them  or  use 
programming  language.  They  buy  prewritten  software 
debugged  by  experts.  At  home,  programming  is  primarily , 
recreation,  more  taxing  than  Scrabble  and  a  tad  mor 
rewarding,  since  the  results  last.  Books  that  make  yoi 
think  you  must  learn  to  program  are  relics  of  dark-, 
technology,  before  the  floppy  disk  made  canned  thinkin 
transportable. 
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now  looked  up  by  increasingly  polymathic 
a  repreneurs.  Joyce  in  Ulysses  preserves  a 
Arming  instance:  an  Irish  carpenter  in  1822 
Jo  bought  a  Shori  yet  Plain  Elements  ofGeome- 
1  (London,  1711),  the  better,  we  guess,  to  de- 
J  e  the  fit  of  stairways  into  stairwells,  of  gables 
J  o  frames.  (That  book  was  already  1 1 1  years 
J  ;  books  lasted  then.) 

a  've  a  still  older  one  at  hand.  My  great-grand- 
ier  Peter  Williams  in  Wales,  and  after  him  his 
Hugh  Williams  in  Canada,  made  a  living 
h  the  aid  of  a  book.  "Pedr  Gwilym,"  reads 
er's  signature  inside  the  cover,  "1840";  and 
has  written  his  name  in  English  as  well:  "Peter 
liiams."  Other  notations  revert  to  his  native 
:lsh.  Was  he  uneasy  with  English?  I  don't 
aw.  The  book  demands  little  English  of  its 
I  its  lore  being  almost  wholly  numerical.  It 

1  a  presilicon  artisan's  calculator,  sized  three 

1:hes  by  eight  to  fit  a  long,  deep  overall  pock- 
The  Williamses,  father  and  son,  were  masons 
j  d  carpenters;  their  crafts  entailed  much 
J  uring. 

In  the  181  years  since  a  London  binder  gath- 
id  its  acid-free  pages  between  calfskin  boards, 
e  book  has  weathered  thousands  of  consulta- 
nts. Today  its  condition  is  remarkable,  consid- 
ing.  Its  half-title  reads  "Mr.  Hoppus's  Mea- 
rer,  Greatly  Enlarged  and  IMPROVED."  The 
le  page  has  much  more  to  say: 

Practical  Measuring 
made  easy 
to  the  MEANEST  Capacity 
bva 

NEW  SET  of  TABLES: 

Which  shew  at  SIGHT 
The  Solid  or  Superficial  Content  (and  conse- 
quently the  Value)  of  any  Piece  or  Quantity  of 
squared  or  round  Timber,  be  it  Standing  or  Pelled, 
also  of  Stone,  Board,  Glass,  &c.  made  Use  of  in 
the  Erecting  or  Repairing  of  anv  Building,  &.c. 

Contrived  to  answer  all  the  Occasions  of  Gen- 
'   tlemen  and  Artificers,  far  beyond  any  Thing  vet 
extant:  The  Contents  being  given  in  Feet, 
Inches,  and  Twelfth  Parts  ot  an  Inch. 

WITH  A 
PREFACE 
Shewing  the  Excellence  of  this  Neu  Method  of 
Measuring,  and  Demonstrating,  that  whoever 
ventures  to  rely  upon  those  OBSOLETE  Tables 
and  Directions  published  by  ISAAC  KEAY,  is 
liable  to  be  deceived  (in  common  cases)  10s.  in 
the  Pound.  .  .  . 

The  date  is  1803,  the  edition  is  the  four- 
eenth,  and  the  preface  addresses  itself  briskly 
'to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  intoler- 
ibk  Mistakes  and  numerous  Imperfections"  of  rival 
xxiks,  two  in  particular:  Darling's  Carpenter's 
Rule  made  easy  and  Keay's  Practical  Measurer. 
Darling  is  passed  over  quickly.  Not  so  Keay,  who 


was  either  "ignorant"  (if  he  believed  his  own 
system)  or  "dishonest"  (if  he  didn't),  and  eigh- 
teen pages  of  preface  leave  dimwitted  or  disin- 
genuous Isaac  Keay  hardly  fit  to  be  washed.  Keay 
was  a  menace.  Any  innocent  who  let  Keay  moni- 
tor his  dealings  always  paid  too  much,  by  up  to  50 
percent. 

Fourteen  editions  by  1803!  And  rivals  to  be 
fended  off!  Today  Simon  &  Schuster  would  be 
saying,  by  golly  a  market.  (A  market  of  "Gentle- 
men and  Artificers"?  We  could  speculate  about 
those  categories.) 

But  back  to  my  grandfather.  When  Hugh  Wil- 
liams crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  carrying  a  book  of  how-to,  he  joined  a 
North  American  tradition:  people  doing  things 
they'd  never  done  before,  guided  by  printed  in- 
structions. Cabins  wete  no  longer  built  by  men 
whose  lifework  was  building  cabins.  On  the  fron- 
tiet  you  built  a  cabin,  once.  Likewise  you  did 
many  other  things  just  once.  It  was  Herr  Guten- 
berg's invention  that  made  that  possible:  printed 
instructions,  adapted  to  "The  Meanest  Capac- 
ity. "  And  from  being  a  New  World  necessity, 
how-to  quickly  became  a  New  World  art  form. 
Books  to  feed  the  imagination  took  for  their 
models  the  books  people  had  needed  for  survival. 

What  is  Moby -Dick,  stripped  to  its  armature, 
but  "Whales  and  How  to  Hunt  Them"?  And 
Mark  Twain:  what  is  his  Life  on  the  Mississippi1.  It 
is  a  how-to  for  neophyte  river  pilots:  not  all  that 
they'll  need  to  know,  since  the  shifting  river 
must  teach  them,  but  how  to  confront  all  that 
they'll  need  to  know.  And  Hemingway:  How  to 
Catch  Trout,  How  to  Fight  Bulls.  (And  Eliot's 
"Waste  Land":  How  to  Read  the  Poets.) 

But  we  shall  never  be  riverboat  pilots,  most  of 
us,  nor  bullfighters.  No  matter.  Most  ot  us  aren't 
London  pickpockets  either,  yet  we'll  happily 
read  Oliver  Tuist  (which  has  some  fine  how-to 
passages).  Writing  was  invented  to  record  things 
that  couldn't  easily  be  remembered:  things  like 
Mt.  Hoppus's  tables  of  figures.  Later,  when  it 
had  begun  to  record  narratives  (as  in  the  Iliad), 
you  could  retrace  with  its  aid  how  something  was 
done,  step  by  step:  how  a  ship  was  beached,  a 
boar  slain.  The  greatest  how-to  book  in  history  is 
Robinson  Crusoe,  but  the  English  let  the  genre 
lapse.  Or  we  might  say  that  their  novelists  be- 
came preoccupied  with  the  how-to  of  social  ma- 
neuvering. It  fell  to  American  imaginations  to 
maintain  the  great  tradition  of  Jeho- 

T-  vah  and  Homer, 
horeau,  in  Walden.  tells  you  in  exquisite  de- 
tail how  he  built  his  cabin,  right  down  to  the  cost 
ot  the  nails.  He  doesn't  expect  you'll  go  out  and 
build  a  like  cabin.  You're  to  gain  your  satisfaction 
from  following  his  narrative.  The  father  of  W.  B. 
Yeats  read  Walden  to  him,  and  Yeats  later  gener- 


What  is 
Moby-Dick, 
stripped  to  its 
armature,  but 
"Whales  and 
Hou1  to  Hunt 
Them"!  And 
Life  on  the 
Mississippi?  It 
is  a  how-to  for 
neophyte  river 
pilots 
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In  its  late  days, 
The  Whole 
Earth 
Catalogue 
became  escape 
literature  and 
no  mistake.  Its 
half-million  or 
so  buyers  sat  in 
split-level 
comfort, 
reading  entries 
about  tools  to 
split  logs 


ated  a  famous  fantasy  about  retiring  to  a  lake  isle, 

.  .  .  and  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wat- 
tles made: 

Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the 
honey-bee  .  .  . 

That  dream,  and  not  hammer-and.-nail  technol- 
ogy, is  where  Thoreau's  instructions  lead.  Imag- 
ine Yeats  of  the  pince-nez  lifting  a  hammer,  or  a 
trowel! 

And  what  of  The  Whole  Earth  Catalogue, 
whose  founder,  Stewart  Brand,  is  now  appropri- 
ately busy  at  a  Whole  Software  Catalogue?  It 
began  as  a  floppy  resource-book  for  the  1960s 
counterculture,  printed  on  newsprint  and  pub- 
lished out  of  a  warehouse  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia. It  told  you  about  good  saws  and  axes,  about 
books  on  natutal  childbirth,  about  where  to  get 
the  know-how  to  build  wooden  geodesic  domes: 
all  needful  lore  for  a  commune  of  dropouts. 

And  lo,  a  Major  Publisher  (Random  House) 
took  it  over;  and  it  grew  to  many  hundreds  of 
pages  and  went  into  colossal  printings,  and  its 
four-color  cover  was  visible  on  many  thousand 
suburban  coffee  tables.  And  it  won  a  National 
Book  Award,  from  which  one  of  the  judges,  the 
classicist  Garry  Wills,  dissociated  himself.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  I  had  called  it,  and  I 
still  think  accurately,  a  space-age  Walden, 
though  Gatry  was  unpersuaded. 

In  its  late  days  that  catalogue  of  catalogues, 
the  how-toer's  how-to,  became  escape  literature 
and  no  mistake.  Its  half-million  buyers  sat  in 
split-level  comfot t,  reading  entries  about  tools  to 
split  logs  and  oils  to  facilitate  intimate  massage. 

Soon  Stewart  Brand  will  be  the  Stewart  Brand 
of  computers;  meanwhile  the  place  is  held  by 
Peter  McWilliams,  a  generous,  puckish  fellow 
whom  I'll  honor  here  for  always  returning  my 
phone  calls.  He  won't  mind  my  quoting  the  Time 


reviewer  who  attributed  to  him  "a  terminalad 
of  the  cutes,"  or  my  remarking  on  my^wnli 
his  presentation  of  computers  is  superficial  (ell 
reject  a  $3,000  machine  because  he  dislike;:he 
sound  of  its  key-clicks).  His  market — thUI 
valuable  to  have  had  demonstrated — doesn'H 
ally  depend  on  anyone's  undetstanding  M 
thing.  He  grows  rich  (I  hope)  on  The  Word  Im 
essing  Book  and  The  Personal  Computer  Book,  nc 
has  now  done  us  the  service  of  putting  downp 
whole  genre  in  The  McWilliams  11  Word  Procmi 
Instruction  Manual. 

The  McWilliams  II  Word  Processor,  I  sh<ll 
explain,  is  a  plain  pencil  with  an  eraser  onB 
end.  In  1982  Peter  sent  it  to  friends  at  Chw 
mas,  along  with  a  leaflet  listing  its  many  virtl 
as  that  it  commanded  all  known  character! 
including  Chinese  (take  that,  IBM!),  and  n 
what  it  had  processed  it  could  as  readily  de» 
cess  if  you  reversed  it  end  for  end. 

Last  Christmas  an  improved  model  arri\l 
accompanied  by  a  McWilliams  Word  Depro» 
sor  (a  large  eraser).  The  leaflet  had  grown  ft 
full-fledged  instruction  manual,  nowonsepaB 
sale  to  a  public  unfortunate  enough  not  to  b el 
Peter  McWilliams's  mailing  list.  The  manul 
mostly  pictures.  You  can  see,  for  instance,  I 
Discovery  of  the  Microchip  (by  a  lumberj:l 
high  in  a  tree)  or  a  still  from  The  Peter  Mc\l 
liams  Story  that  looks  suspiciously  like  a  frsjp 
from  the  Late  Show. 

Since  the  whole  book  devotes  itself  to  exl 
ling  a  lead  pencil,  its  information  content  I 
preaches  zero.  Its  escape  value,  by  contrast! 
high.  Daydreaming  bookstore  managers,  misl 
by  the  title,  will  put  it  among  the  books  on  FCI 
TRAN  and  IBM,  where  it  will  sell  and  sell.  I 
buyers  will  get  what  they  didn't  know  they  wl 
teally  after,  instant  relief.  It  correctly  incluig 
scenes  from  several  biblical  epics. 
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TWISTED  APPLES 

In  Winesburg,  Ohio,  psychic  pressure  warps  the  townsfolk 
B;y  John  Updike 


kJJherwood  Anderson's 
Winesburg,  Ohio  is  one  of  those  books  so  well 
known  by  title  that  we  imagine  we  know  what  is 
inside  it:  a  sketch  of  the  population,  seen  more  or 
less  in  cross  section,  of  a  small  Midwestern  town. 
It  is  this  as  much  as  Edvard  Munch's  paintings 
are  portraits  of  the  Norwegian  middle  class 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  important 
thing,  for  Anderson  and  Munch,  is  not  the  cos- 
tumes and  the  furniture  or  even  the  bodies  hut 
the  howl  they  conceal — the  psychic  pressure 
and  warp  underneath  the  social  scene.  Matter- 
of-fact  though  it  sounds,  Winesburg,  Ohio  is  fe- 
verish, phantasmal,  dreamlike.  Anderson  had 
accurately  called  this  collection  of  loosely  linked 
short  stories  The  Book  of  the  Grotesque;  his  pub- 
lisher, B.W.  Huebsch,  suggested  the  more  ap- 
pealing title.  The  book  was  published  in  1919, 
when  Anderson  was  forty-three;  it  made  his 
fame  and  remains  his  masterpiece. 

"The  Book  of  the  Grotesque"  is  the  name  also 
of  the  opening  story,  which  Anderson  wrote  first 
and  which  serves  as  a  prologue.  A  writer,  "an  old 
man  with  a  white  mustache  .  .  .  who  was  past 
sixty,"  has  a  dream  in  which  "all  the  men  and 
women  the  writer  had  ever  known  had  become 
grotesques." 

The  grotesques  were  not  al!  horrible.  Some  were 
amusing,  some  almost  beautiful,  and  one,  a  woman 
all  drawn  out  of  shape,  hurt  the  old  man  by  her 
grotesqueness.  When  she  passed  he  made  a  noise 
like  a  small  dog  whimpering. 

Another  writer,  an  "I"  who  is  presumably  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  breaks  in  and  explains  the  old 
writer's  theory  of  grotesqueness: 

...  in  the  beginning  when  the  world  was  young 
there  were  a  great  many  thoughts  but  no  such  thing 
as  a  truth.  Man  made  the  truths  himself  and  each 
truth  was  a  composite  of  a  great  many  vague 

John  Updike's  last  book  was  a  collection  of  criticism,  Hug- 
ging the  Shore,  and  his  next  will  he  a  novel,  The 
Witches  of  Eastwick,  to  be  published  in  May. 


thoughts.  .  .  .  It  was  the  truths  that  made  the  peo- 
ple grotesques.  The  old  man  had  quite  an  elaborate 
theory  concerning  the  matter.  It  was  his  notion 
that  the  moment  one  of  the  people  took  one  of  the 
truths  to  himself,  called  it  his  truth,  and  tried  to 
live  his  life  by  it,  he  became  a  grotesque  and  the 
truth  he  embraced  became  a  falsehood. 

Having  so  strangely  doubled  authorial  personae, 
Anderson  then  offers  twenty-one  tales,  one  of 
them  in  four  parts,  all  "concerning, "  as  the  table 
of  contents  specifies,  one  or  another  citizen  of 
Winesburg;  whether  they  come  from  the  old 
writer's  hook  of  grotesques  or  some  different  set 
to  which  the  younger  author  had  access  is  as  un- 
clear as  their  fit  within  the  cranky  and  fey  an- 
thropological-metaphysical framework  set  forth 
with  such  ungainly  solemnity. 

"Hands,"  the  first  tale,  "concerning  Wing 
Biddlebaum,"  introduces  not  only  its  hero,  a  pa- 
thetic, shy  old  man  on  the  edge  of  town  whose 
hyperactive  little  white  hands  had  once  strayed 
to  the  bodies  of  tot)  many  schoolboys  in  the 
Pennsylvania  town  where  he  had  been  a  teacher, 
but  also  George  Willard,  the  eighteen-year-old 
son  of  the  local  hotelkeeper  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Winesburg  Eagle.  He  seems  a  young  repre- 
sentative of  the  author.  There  is  also  a  "poet," 
suddenly  invoked  in  flighty  passages  like: 

Let  us  look  briefly  into  the  story  of  the  hands.  Per- 
haps our  talking  of  them  will  arouse  the  poet  w  ho 
will  tell  the  hidden  wonder  story  of  the  influence 
tor  which  the  hands  were  but  fluttering  pennants  of 
promise. 

A  cloud  of  authorial  effort,  then,  attends  the 
citizens  of  Winesburg,  each  of  whom  walks  oth- 
erwise isolated  toward  some  inexpressible  de- 
nouement of  private  revelation.  Inexpressive- 
ness,  indeed,  is  what  is  above  all  expressed:  the 
characters,  often,  talk  only  to  George  Willard, 
and  then  only  once;  their  attempts  to  talk  with 
one  another  tend  to  culminate  in  a  comedy  of 
tongue-tied  silence. 

Anderson  himself  took  a  long  time  to  ex- 
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For  Anderson,         press  what  was  in  Winesburg,  Ohio.  Raised  in  the 
society  scarcely        small  Ohio  town  of  Clyde,  he  worked  success- 
exists  in  its        fully  as  a  Chicago  advertising  man  and  an  Elyria, 
legal  and        Ohio,  paint  manufacturer,  and  acquired  a  wife 
affective  bonds.         and  three  children,  hut  remained  restless  and, 
Dialogueis        somehow,  overwrought.  In  late  1912,  in  the 
generally  the        kind  of  spasmodic  sleepwalking  gesture  of  protest 
painful        that  overtakes  several  of  the  pent-up  and  unful- 
imposition  of        filled  souls  of  Winesburg,  he  walked  away  from 
one  monologue         his  paint  factory.  He  was  found  four  days  later  in 
upon  another        Cleveland,  suffering  from  exhaustion  and  apha- 
sia, and,  more  gradually  than  his  self-dramati:- 
ing  memoirs  admit,  he  shifted  his  life  to  Chicago 
and  to  the  literary  movement  that  included 
Dreiser,  Sandburg,  Ben  Hecht,  and  Floyd  Dell. 
Already  Anderson  had  produced  several  long 
novels,  but  he  later  wrote,  "They  were  not  really 
mine. "  The  first  Winesburg  stories,  composed  in 
1915  as  he  lived  alone  in  a  rooming  house  in 
Chicago,  were  a  breakthrough  for  him, 
prompted  by  his  reading,  earlier  that  year,  of  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters's  Spoon  Rit'er  Anthology  and  Ger- 
trude Stein's  Three  Lives.  Masters's  poetic  inven- 
tory of  a  small  Midwestern  community  stands  in 
clear  paternal  relation  to  Anderson's  rendering 
of  his  memories  of  Clyde;  but  perhaps  Stein's 
elevation  of  humble  lives  into  a  curious  dignity, 
along  with  her  remarkably  relaxed  and  idiomatic 
style,  was  the  more  nurturing  influence  in  releas- 
ing Anderson  into  material  that  he  did  feel  was 
really  his  and  that  gave  him  for  the  first  time,  as 
he  later  related,  the  conviction  that  he  was  "a 
real  writer." 

Both  godparents  of  Winesburg,  Ohio  had  a 
firmness  and  realism  that  was  not  part  of  Ander- 
son's genius.  Masters  was  a  practicing  lawyer, 
and  his  free-verse  epitaphs  state  each  case  in  al- 
most legal  prose;  many  have  the  form  of  arraign- 
ments, and  a  number  of  criminal  incidents  are 
fleshed  out  as  each  ghost  gives  its  crisp  testi- 
mony. Stein,  before  her  confident  and  impudent 
mind  went  slack  in  its  verbal  enjoyments, 
showed  an  enlivening  appetite  for  the  particulars 
of  how  things  are  said  and  thought,  a  calm  lack  of 
either  condescension  or  squeamishness  in  her  so- 
cial view,  and  a  superb  feel  for  the  nuances  of 
relationships,  primarily  but  not  only  among 
women.  Fot  Anderson,  society  scarcely  exists  in 
its  legal  and  affective  bonds,  and  dialogue  is  gen- 
erally  the  painful  imposition  of  one  monologue 
upon  another.  At  the  climax  of  the  unconsum- 
mated  love  affair  between  George  Willard  and 
Helen  White  that  is  one  oi  Winesburg  s  continu- 
ous threads,  the  two  sit  together  in  the  deserted 
fairground  grandstand  and  hold  hands: 

!n  that  high  place  in  the  darkness  the  two  oddly 
nsitive  human  atoms  held  each  other  tightly  and 
wilted.  In  the  mind  of  each  was  the  same  thought. 
"1  have  come  to  this  lonely  place  and  here  is  this 
other,"  was  the  substance  of  the  thing  felt. 


They  embrace,  but  then  mutual  embarrassn 
overtakes  them  and  like  children  they  race 
tumble  on  the  way  down  to  town  and  part,  \ 
ing  "for  a  moment  taken  hold  of  the  thing 
makes  the  mature  life  of  men  and  women  in 
modern  world  possible." 

The  vagueness  of  "the  thing"  is  chronic, 
only  the  stumbling,  shrugging,  willful  style 
Anderson  made  of  Stein's  serene  run-on  trc 
affords  him  half  a  purchase  on  his  unutten 
subject,  the  "thing"  troubling  the  heart  of 
characters.  Dr.  Reefy,  who  attends  and  in  a  se 
loves  George  Willard's  dying  mother,  comj 
sively  writes  thoughts  on  bits  of  paper.  He 
crumples  them  into  little  balls — "paper  pills 
and  shoves  them  into  his  pocket  only  to  ev< 
ally  throw  them  away.  "One  by  one  the  mine 
Dr.  Reefy-  had  made  the  thoughts.  Out  of 
of  them  he  formed  a  truth  that  arose  giganti 
his  mind.  The  truth  clouded  the  world.  It 
came  terrible  and  then  faded  away  and  the  li 
thoughts  began  again."  What  the  gigan 
thought  was,  we  are  not  told. 

Anothet  questing  medical  man,  Dr.  Parciv 
relates  long  tales  that  at  times  seem  to  Geo 
Willard  "a  pack  of  lies"  and  at  others  to  com; 
"the  very  essence  of  truth."  As  Thornton 
der's  Our  Touti  reminded  us,  small-town  peoj 
think  a  lot  about  the  universe  (as  opposed  to  < 
people,  who  think  about  one  another).  The  a£ 
niiing  philosophical  search  is  inherited  from  i 
gion;  in  the  fout-part  story  "Godliness,"  the 
thor,  speaking  as  a  print-saturated  modern  ma 
says  of  the  world  fifty  years  before:  "Men  labor 
too  hard  and  were  too  tired  to  read.  In  them 
no  desire  for  words  printed  upon  paper.  As  th 
worked  in  the  fields,  vague,  half-form 
thoughts  took  possession  of  them.  They  believ 
in  God  and  in  God's  power  to  control  the 
lives.  .  .  .  The  figure  of  God  was  big 
hearts  of  men."  The  rural  landscape  of  the  Mi 
west  becomes  easily  confused  in  the  minds  of  i 
pious  denizens  with  that  of  the  Bible,  where  Gc 
manifested  himself  with  signs  and  spoken  word 
Jesse  Bentley's  attempt  to  emulate  Abtaham's 
fered  sacrifice  of  Isaac  so  terrifies  his  grandsc 
David  that  the  boy  flees  the  Winesburg  regie 
forever.  Anderson  writes  about  religious  obse 
sion  with  cold  sympathy,  as  something  that  tru 
enters  into  lives  and  twists  them.  To  this  spiritu 
hunger  sex  adds  its  own;  the  Reverend  Ct 
Hartman  breaks  a  small  hole  in  the  stained-gb 
window  of  his  bell-tower  study  in  order  to  spy 
a  woman  in  a  house  across  the  street  as  she  lies  ( 
her  bed  and  smokes  and  reads.  "He  did  not  w; 
to  kiss  the  shoulders  and  the  throat  of  Kc 
Smith  and  had  not  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  i 
such  thoughts.  He  did  not  know  what 
wanted.  'I  am  God's  child  and  he  must  save 
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I  jnyself,'  he  cried."  One  evening  he  sees  her 
ne  naked  into  her  room  and  weep  and  then 
y;  with  his  fist  he  smashes  the  window  so  .ill  ot 
with  its  hroken  bit  of  a  peephole,  will  have  to 
repaired. 

Hiere  are  more  naked  women  in  VvWsr>urg 
none  might  think.  "Adventure"  shows  Alice 
idman,  a  twenty-seven-year-old  spinster 
ed  by  a  lover  a  decade  before,  so  agitated  by 
ir  desire  to  have  something  beautiful  come 
o  her  rather  narrow  lite"  that  she  runs  naked 
o  the  rain  one  night  and  actually  accosts  a 
n — a  befuddled  old  deaf  man  who  goes  on  his 
y.  In  the  following  story,  "Respectability,"  a 
iatic  and  repulsive  misogynist,  Wash  Wil- 
lis, recalls  to  George  Willard  how,  many  years 
ore,  his  mother-in-law,  hoping  to  reconcile 
n  with  his  unfaithful  young  wife,  presented 
r  naked  to  him  in  her  (Dayton,  Ohio)  parlor. 
:orge  Willard,  his  chaste  relation  to  Helen 
hite  aside,  suffers  no  lack  of  sexual  invitation 
Winesburg's  alleys  and  surrounding  fields, 
erwood  Anderson's  women  are  as  full  of 
ague  hungers  and  secret  unnamable  desires"  as 
;  men.  The  sexual  quest  and  the  philosophical 
est  blend:  of  George  Willard's  mother,  the 
>st  tenderly  drawn  woman  of  all,  the  author 
/s,  "Always  there  was  something  she  sought 
ndlv,  passionately,  some  hidden  wonder  in 
e.  ...  In  all  the  babble  of  words  that  fell  from 
e  lips  ot  the  men  with  whom  she  adventured 
e  was  trying  to  find  what  would  be  for  her  the 
le  word."  Winesburg,  Ohio  is  dedicated  to  the 
emory  of  Anderson's  own  mother,  "whose 
en  observations  on  the  life  about  her  first 
awoke  in  me  the  hunger  to  see  be- 
neath  the  surface  of  lives." 

A  he  author's  hunger  to  see  and  express  is  en- 
'ined  with  the  common  hunger  for  love  and 
assurance  and  gives  the  book  its  awkward 
ower  and  its  limiting  strangeness.  The  many 
laracters  of  Winesburg,  rather  than  standing 
rth  as  individuals,  seem,  with  their  repeating 
zs  and  uniform  loneliness,  aspects  of  one  envel- 
Mng  personality,  an  eccentric  bundle  of  stalled 
apulses  and  frozen  grievances.  There  is  no- 
here  a  citizen  who,  like  Thomas  Rhodes  of 
poon  River,  exults  in  his  material  triumphs  and 
npenitent  rascality,  nor  any  humbler  type,  like 
real  black,  tall,  well  built,  stupid,  childlike, 
X)d  looking"  Rose  Johnson  of  Stein's  fictional 
ridgepoint,  who  is  happily  at  home  in  her  skin, 
to  the  Winesburgs  of  America  lack  such  earthly 
accesses;  does  the  provincial  orchard  hold  only, 
i  Anderson's  vivid  phrase,  "twisted  apples"? 
io,  and  yet  Yes,  must  be  the  answer;  for  the 
ncanny  truth  of  Anderson's  sad  and  surreal  pic- 
ure  must  awaken  recognition  within  anyone 
/ho,  like  this  reviewer,  was  born  in  a  small  town 


before  highways  and  development  filled  all  the 
fields  and  television  imposed  upon  every  home  a 
degraded  sophistication.  1  he  Protestant  villages 
of  America,  going  back  to  Hawthorne's  Salem, 
leave  a  spectral  impression  in  literature:  vague 
longing  and  monotonous,  inbred  satisfactions 
are  their  essence;  there  is  something  perilous  and 
maddening  in  the  accommodations  such  commu- 
nities extend  to  human  aspiration  and  appetite. 
As  neighbors  watch,  and  murmur,  lives  visibly 
wrap  themselves  around  a  missed  opportunity,  a 
thwarted  passion.  The  longing  may  be  simply 
the  longing  to  get  out.  The  healthy,  rounded 
apples,  Anderson  tells  us,  are  "put  in  barrels  and 
shipped  to  the  cities  where  they  will  be  eaten  in 
apartments  that  are  filled  with  books,  maga- 
zines, furniture,  and  people."  George  Willard 
gets  out  in  the  end,  and  as  soon  as  Winesburg 
falls  away  from  the  train  windows  "his  life  there 
had  become  but  a  background  on  which  to  paint 
the  dreams  of  his  manhood." 

The  small  town  is  generally  seen,  by  the  adult 
writer  arrived  at  his  city,  as  the  site  of  youthful 
paralysis  and  dreaming.  Certainly  Anderson,  as 
Malcolm  Cowley  has  pointed  out,  wrote  in  a 
dreaming  way,  scrambling  the  time  and  logic  of 
events  as  he  hastened  toward  his  epiphanies  of 
helpless  awakening,  when  the  citizens  of  Wines- 
burg break  their  tongue-tied  trance  and  become 
momentarily  alive  to  one  another.  Gertrude 
Stein's  style,  so  revolutionary  and  liberating,  has 
the  haughtiness  and  humor  of  the  faux-ndive; 
there  is  much  genuine  naivete  in  Anderson, 
which  in  even  his  masterwork  flirts  with  absurd- 
ity and  which  elsewhere  weakens  his  work  deci- 
sively. Winesburg,  Ohio  describes  the  human 
condition  only  insofar  as  unfulfillment  and  rest- 
lessness— a  nagging  sense  that  real  life  is  else- 
where— are  intrinsically  part  of  it.  Yet  the  wide- 
eyed  eagerness  with  which  Anderson  pursued 
the  mystery  of  the  meager  lives  of  Winesburg 
opened  Michigan  to  Hemingway,  and  Missis- 
sippi to  Faulkner;  a  way  had  been  shown  to  a  new 
directness  and  a  freedom  from  contrivance. 
Though  Winesburg  accumulates  external  facts — 
streets,  stores,  town  personalities — as  it  gropes 
along,  its  burden  is  a  spiritual  essence,  a  certain 
tart  sweet  taste  to  life  as  it  passes  in  America's 
lonely  lamplit  homes.  A  nagging  beauty  lives 
amid  this  tame  desolation;  Anderson's  parade  of 
yearning  wraiths  constitutes  in  sum  a  democratic 
plea  for  the  failed,  the  neglected,  and  the  stuck. 
"On  the  trees  are  only  a  few  gnarled  apples  that 
the  pickers  have  rejected.  .  .  .  One  nibbles  at 
them  and  they  are  delicious.  Into  a  little  round 
place  at  the  side  of  the  apple  has  been  gathered 
all  of  its  sweetness."  Describing  a  horse-and- 
buggy  world  bygone  even  in  1919,  Winesburg, 
Ohio  imparts  this  penetrating  taste — the  wine 
hidden  in  its  title — as  freshly  today  as  yesterday. 


The  many 
characters  of 
Winesburg 
seem  one 
enveloping 
personality 
— an  eccentric 
bundle  o) 
stalled  impulses 
and  frozen 
grievances 
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Intimidation,  manipulation, 
and  control  in  the  name 
of  religion  is  really 


tive 
anv 


And  it's  a  problem 
all  Americans  must 
face  before 
fundamentalists 
and 

ultraconst 
politician: 
further  in 
abrogating  our 
guaranteed 
freedoms  in 
religion,  politics, 
and  our  private 
lives. 
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Flo  Conway  and 
Jim  Siegelman 
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very  clear  how 
certain  groups  are 
using  a  campaign 
of  fear  and 
intimidation  to 
exploit  religion  in 
what  is  uctuully 
their  drive  for 
power. 
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U.N.  Resolve 

It  was  with  astonishment  thsl 
read  the  superficial  and  xenophc 
article  by  Richard  Grenier  ["iYancI 
Si!  iU.N.,  No!",  Harper's,  Janual 
The  author  is  clearly  one  of  those  \J 
dislike  most  of  the  world  and  ha 
that  it  will  go  away.  His  remarks  ■ 
tray  a  vengeful  isolationism  and 
fond  illusion  that  if  you  close  your  ell 
to  international  problems,  they  wk 
not  trouble  you  anymore. 

Grenier  maintains  that  the  Unil 
Nations  is  a  "Third  World  Club,"  | 
plying  that  the  United  States  is  m 
duced  to  a  permanent  minority.  Tl 
is  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  true,  cm 
trary  to  the  current  mythology,  tip 
the  United  States  has  at  no  time  sum 
1946  been  the  master  of  an  autom  A 
majority  at  the  United  Nations.  Hi 
the  United  States  is  often  joined  bm. 
large  number  of  Third  World  com 
tries  on  resolutions,  including  tbm 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreB 
troops  from  Afghanistan  and  fr<B 
Kampuchea.  In  the  case  of  Afgha 
stan,  ninety-two  Third  World  coi 
tries  joined  the  Western  countries, 
the  case  of  Kampuchea,  eighty-c 
countries  from  the  Third  Wo 
joined  the  West,  thus  constituti 
more  than  100  votes.  One  recc 
study  indicates  that  the  United  Sta 
voted  with  the  majority  in  over 
percent  of  the  votes  taken  during 
1981-82  General  Assembly  sessio 
In  votes  on  economic  and  social  m 
ters,  to  which  the  bulk  of  U.N.  fur 
are  devoted,  the  United  States  was 
the  majority  more  than  80  percent 
the  t'\me. 

We  should  not  forget  that  despi 
the  "one-nation,  one- vote"  system 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Unit 
States  is  a  permanent  member  of  tl 
Security  Council,  where  it  can  ve 
any  action  by  the  Council  even  if  tl 
action  is  supported  by  the  other  foi 
teen  members.  Furthermore,  no 
observer  of  the  United  Nations  wou 
equate  in  their  political  impact  Ame 
ica's  one  vote  in  the  Assembly  wit 
the  one  vote  of  a  ministate.  In 
bicameral  system  of  the  United  N 


Or  visit  our  New  York  sales  office:  145  E  49th  St..  New  York.  N  Y  10017  (212)753-1783 


IS,  the  General  Assembly  reflects 
equality  of  states  before  the  law 
pite  inequality  incapacity  (is  it  not 
same  in  national  societies?),  and 
I  Security  Council  reflects  the  real- 
of  power.  It  is  only  the  Council,  of 
b  irse,  that  can  take  binding  action 

10  questions  of  peace  and  security. 

\,  The  United  States  carries  consider- 
ai  e  influence  in  all  spheres  of  U.N. 
»|  ivities.  What  counts  is  the  substan- 
» position  of  a  country  and  the  abil- 

11  .if  its  diplomats  to  persuade  others, 
'this  area,  the  United  States  has 

t  tomatic  assets  of  which  critics  like 
«  ?nier  have  no  comprehension. 

jrenier  also  does  not  think  much 
ill  :he  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for 
i  jotiations.  He  should  refresh  his 
i  mory  as  to  how  a  casual  talk  in 
\I.  corridors  between  Ambassadors 
sup  of  the  United  States  and  Malik 
I  he  Soviet  Union  eventually  led  to 
r  •  settlement  of  the  first  Berlin  crisis 
1949.  Negotiations  by  Israel  in 
6  N.  corridors  a  few  years  ago  led  to 
ognition  of  that  country  by  a  num- 
i  •  of  African  states.  In  1982,  Soviet 
i  reign  Minister  Gromyko  met  with 
ij  :n  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  of  Israel 
the  United  Nations.  Where  else 
[i  i  representatives  of  countries  that 
ij  ve  no  diplomatic  relations  talk  to 
I  e  another  so  easily  and  without  em- 
i  rrassment?  The  United  Nations  is  a 
rmanent  conclave  which  serves  as  a 
;ful  location  for  such  contacts. 
At  a  more  formal  level,  the  Secu- 
y  Council  framework  and  the  Sec- 
:ary  General's  good  offices  are  avail- 
le  to  all  member  states.  Resolutions 
,  2  and  338  of  the  Security  Council 
main  the  most  widely  accepted  basis 
r  a  lasting  settlement  to  the  Middle 
ist  problem.  To  quote  Ambassador 
rkpatrick's  1982  testimony  to  the 
:nate  Appropriations  Committee: 
he  U.N.  has  had  some  significant 
ccesses.  It  played  a  very  positive 
le  in  the  Korean  War  and  in  the 
ongo  dispute  in  1960.  It  played  a 
)sitive  role  in  the  Indo-Pakistani  war 
1965.  It  has  more  recently  played  a 
)sitive  role  in  Cyprus  and  in  Leba- 
3n.  From  time  to  time  it  has  played  a 
)sitive  role  in  helping  to  end  the 
rab-Israeli  wars.  Today  in  the  world 
■ere  are  five  fairly  important  U.N. 
beekeeping  operations  currently 
nctioning.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  should 


stay  in  the  U.N.,  hang  in  and  work 
hard  on  it."  Or  as  Messrs.  Brzezinski, 
Haig,  Kissinger,  Moynihan,  Rogers, 
Rusk,  and  Vance  put  it  in  a  joint  state- 
ment last  September:  "The  United 
Nations  is  an  important  instrumental- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  United  Nations  pro- 
vides this  country  with  a  forum  for 
protecting  and  promoting  our  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  for  seeking  solutions 
to  problems  we  share  with  other  coun- 
tries." 

Of  course,  the  shortcomings  and 
imperfections  of  the  United  Nations 
are  a  matter  of  deep  frustration  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  its  purposes 
and  ideals.  But  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  world  government.  It  is  only  as 
successful  as  member  governments 
permit  it  to  be.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  others  can  facilitate  the  proc- 
ess of  coming  to  agreement  and  joint 
action  by  governments.  The  world 
body  mirrors  the  world  we  live  in.  In 
the  postwar  era,  we  can  safely  say  that 
it  has  helped  humanity  to  avoid  global 
conflagration,  as  it  did  in  the  missile 
crisis  in  1962,  and  has  ushered  in  a 
new  stage  of  global  cooperation,  as 
seen  in  initiatives  on  such  issues  as 
outer  space  and  the  environment,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  major  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded 
to  preserve  peace,  yet  wars  have  con- 
tinued, says  Grenier — therefore  the 
United  States  should  leave  it.  That 
would  be  like  abolishing  the  police 
force  following  a  crime  wave.  Instead, 
we  must  work  together  to  remedy  the 
U.N.'s  shortcomings,  which  derive 
from  the  political  and  social  fissures  in 
the  world  today,  and  make  it  a  more 
effective  body  for  security  and  justice 
for  us  all.  To  do  that,  it  is  vital  for  us  to 
have  a  well-balanced  assessment  (and 
not  frivolous,  uninformed  armchair 
criticism)  of  the  United  Nations, 
based  on  both  its  serious  limitations 
and  its  tremendous  potential.  This  is 
the  least  that  we  all  owe  ourselves  in 
this  nuclear  age,  when  the  quest  for 
peace  determines  our  very  survival. 

Yasushi  Akashi 

Under  Secretary  General 
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learning.  The  cost  is  under  $3,000. 
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their  personal  achievements.  May  I  send 
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For  seven  years.  Robert  MacNe 
and  Jim  Lehrer  have  been  bring- 
ing you  news  analysis  even  week- 
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the  world. 
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LJL  he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  con- 
^na quotation  from  a  published  work.  The 

I  imbered  squares  in  the  diagram  corre- 
ond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
3RDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the 
■st  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the 
ithor  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which 
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each  square  indicates  the  WORD  contain- 
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All  Manner  of  travel  guides  6k  travelogues 
10%  off  list.  Free  Catalogue.  Armchair  Trav- 
eler, P.O.  Box  152P,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 
02132. 


Cruise  lovely  English  canals  with  English 
historian.  $395  weekly,  inclusive.  Box  2083, 
Springfield,  Mass.  01101.  Tel.  (413)  736- 
5937.  

Wildlife  and  cultural  expeditions  worldwide 

including  Alaska,  Australia,  East  Africa,  Hi- 
malayas, New  Zealand,  Peru,  and  Easter  Is- 
land. Small  groups.  Expert  leadership.  Free 
brochure.  Write  Nature  Expeditions  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  HPC,  POB  11496,  Eugene, 
Ore.  97440.  Call  toll  free  (800)  NEI-0634. 

Explore  Anasazi  Ruins,  Navajo — Hopi 
land.  Learning  Adventures,  1556  Georgia, 
Boulder  City,  Nev.  89005.  (702)  293-5758. 

 ASSOCIATIONS 

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 
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Welcome  Spring!  Host  atternoon/evening 
get-together.  Complete  men,,  isy,  delicious 
recipes.  $2.  SASE.  Elizabeth  s,  Drawer  H, 
Box  4484.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74159. 


Irresistible  Cheese  Cake.  Guests  will  adore 
you.  Make  in  10  minutes.  $1.  The  Cheese 
Cake  Connection,  1141  Blue  Ridge,  Colton, 
Caltf.  92324.  

Beyond  Curry.  Easy  recipes  for  Indian  ban- 
quet. Pilaf,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
chutney,  dessert.  $3.  SASE.  Puravi,  292 
Baird,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808.  
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Search  Service  all  books.  JFK  specialist.  Send 
wants.  Bookdealer.  39  No.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafly,  N.J.  07670.  

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  &  prices.  Editions,  Desk 
H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412.  

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1.  

Publishers'  overstocks,  bargain  books. 

2,000  titles,  all  subjects!  Free  catalogue: 
Hamilton's  98-52  Clapboard,  Danbury, 
Conn.  06810. 

Bookfinding  librarians  locate  any  subject  or 
title,  150,000  different  titles  in  stock,  in- 
dexed by  author,  subject,  and  title.  PAB, 
291 7E  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401, 
or  (609)  344-1943.  

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Grandparents!  For  a  book  on  contemporary 
grand-parenthood — pleasures,  pains.  Au- 
thors wish  to  correspond  with  people  wh< » will 
share  experiences  and/or  opinions.  PO  Box  8, 
Kenmore  Station,  Boston,  Mass.  02215 

 LITERARY  INTEREST  

Poetry  Wanted  for  anthology.  New  writers 
welcome.  No  payment.  Send  several.  Editor, 
Box  3491-H,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37927. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 

Marye  Myers.  POB  1019,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91030-1019.  

Editing,  rewriting.  Confidential,  reasonable. 
Holt,  Box  518,  Boynton,  Fla.  33425. 

 CRUISES  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter — at  $50  daily! 
First-class  accommodations.  TravLtips  Asso- 
ciation, Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
(212)  939-2400. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success! 
thors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  1 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  repurr.  C 
Press,  Dept.  HZC,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE  FEBRUARY  PUZZLE:  NOTES  FOR  "VALENTINE" 
Across:  1.  l(CO.)N;5.  BO(0)NS,  reversal;  10.  R(E)AP(e);  16.  LIBEL,  composite  anagram  with 
I,  e.g.;  21.  YOLK,  homophone;  22.  KN(EL)T. ;  23.  C-OR-M;  24-  EVE-R;  25.  (p)LEA-RN; 
26.  SHE'D;  27.  M-EEK;  28.  TRU(st.)ED;  29.  LE  GAL;  30.  ERIN,  homophone;  31.  RACE,  hid- 
den. Down:  1.  L(1'M)  PET;  2.  .  .  .C-LOVER;  3.  VOYEU(anagram)-R;  4.  (op.  )EN-CORE; 
5.  BILLED,  two  meanings;  6.  S(P.O.)KEN,  anagram  of  Ken's;  7.  MOR(T.  .  .)AL;  8.  (c)ENSURE; 
9.  S(P.  R)ANG;  10.  RESEAL,  anagram;  11.  LETHAL,  anagram  ("misses"  =  "misfires"); 
12.  YA(reversal)-NKEE(anagram);  13.  PAN  DER;  14-  R.  .  .E-MISS;  15.  T-(v)ALENT(ine); 
16.  L-ATHER( anagram);  17.  TICKER,  anagram;  18".  BORE(A)S,  anagram;  19.  EROT-l-C,  rever- 
sal; 20.  FLAM(B)E. 


CONTEST  RULES: 

Send  the  quotation,  the  number,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together  with  your  name  and 
address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  15,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solu- 
tions opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of 
Double  Acrostic  No.  13  are  Laurel  Hirsch,  New  York,  New  York;  S.L.  Martin,  Blacksburo, 
Virginia;  and  l.H.  Paul,  New  York,  New  York. 

SOLUTION  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  14 

Bearded  titmanship  ...  is  the  name  given  to  the  art  of  being  in  essence  one  up  in  .  .  . 
spotting  uncommon  birds.  Rivalry  in  this  .  .  .  field  ...  is  intense  and  many  a  broken  nose 
results,  or  the  words  "bigot"  and  "sewer-rat"  are  flung  ...  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  Times.  — [Stephen]  Potter:  One-Upmanship 


CLASSIFIED  103 


PUZZLE 


SIXES  &  SEVENS 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Zander  of  The  Listener) 


A  he  clues  to  words  of  six  and  seven  letters  are 
grouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
each  answer  belongs  in  the  diagram,  using  the  answers 
to  the  numbered  clues  as  guides. 

Answers  include  one  place  name;  a  common 
French  word  is  among  the  answers  to  the  seven-letter 
words.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is 
the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page 
103. 

Clues 
Across 

1.  Addict  sure  is  turned  inside  out  (4) 

6.  Eats  fatter  stew  .  .  .  leaving  this  result?  (10) 

7.  I'm  drunk  without  qualification  (5) 

8.  U  6  =  sheepish.'  (5) 

10.  Inept  boxer  takes  fall  at  beginning  of  bell,  during 
count (10) 

12.  Dash  through  the  landscape  (4) 

Down 

1.  Penny:  dwarfs  riches  (4) 

2.  Fish  from  quiet  boat  (5) 

3.  Produced  offspring  and  married  ...  I  pulled  it  off 
(10) 

5.  Anarchic  reign  accommodates  nobleman  .  .  . 
that's  telling  (10) 

9.  Flat  surface  is  unusual  in  Nepal  (5) 

1 1 .  Urchins  dropping  Greek  character's  large  pots  (4) 

Six-Letter  Words 

a.  One  replacing  commanding  officer  leading  Russian 
cooperative  is  not  able  to  catch  anything? 

b.  Full  of  anger,  waters  shrub 

c.  A  crown  the  Spanish  got  back  from  Peruvian  na- 
tive 

d.  Hell,  the  pot  broke 

e.  Pitifully  small  males  refused  by  Y 

f.  Place  next  to  A&.P,  post  office,  and  empty  store 


4 

6 

1 

12 

g.  Succeeds,  when  given  100  laps 

h.  Small  thrill  excited  gentile  ...  but  not  quite 

i.  Keepers  at  zoo  concealing  substitute 

j.  Vehicle  for  stiff  practice,  when  about  this 
k.  Female  lying  about  silver's  cost 
1.  Expected  to  come  back  during  most  of  autumn  .  .  . 
like  a  quarrel 

Seven-Letter  Words 

a.  Promotional  experts  for  Democrat  that  is  without  a 
prayer  at  the  end  {two  words) 

b.  Gone  all  to  pieces,  possibly  resulting  from  gun  duel 

c.  Oh,  I'd  lay  off  rest  of  workers 

d.  Star  actor  keeps  the  lady  on  a  string 

e.  During  opera,  violinist  noodles 

f.  Root  for  the  Poles  (English  soldier  leads  it) 

g.  Broken  leg,  e.g.,  in  loose  wrap  .  .  . 

h.  .  .  .  or  am  I  mistaken  about  wardrobe 

i.  Windbag  turns  blue.  Brr 

j.  Guarantees — assuming,  for  instance,  stability  on  a 

ship  (two  words) 
k.  Game  detetiorated  after  odd  scavenger  hunt 
1.  Throw  out  fool  coming  back  for  a  game 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixes  &.  Sevens,"  Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct 
solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  April 
issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  January  puzzle,  "Simple  Addition,"  are 
Bronwen  Bledsoe,  Seattle,  Washington;  M.H.  Wansky,  Convent  Station,  New  Jersey;  and  Bruce  Kahn,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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An  Antinuclear  Defense 

As  directors  of  the  research  organi- 
zation that  conducted  the  poll  dis- 
cussed in  David  Rubin's  article  ["Can 
the  Peace  Movement  Make  a  Presi- 
dent?" Harper's,  February],  we  found 
Rubin's  conclusions  to  be  unwar- 
ranted in  several  respects. 

If  the  title  is  any  indication  of  Ru- 
bin's intent,  the  central  question  of 
his  article  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
peace  movement  can  influence  who  is 
elected  president  in  November  1984. 
But  in  his  haste  to  underplay  the  im- 
pact of  that  movement,  Rubin  has 
confounded  the  selection  process  that 
will  take  place  in  the  voting  booth  in 
November  with  the  selection  process 
that  will  take  place  at  the  Democratic 
convention  in  July.  When  speculat- 
ing on  the  impact  of  the  peace  move- 
ment on  the  general  election,  Rubin 
should  have  kept  in  mind  the  statistic 
he  cites:  98  percent  of  all  movement 
leaders  feel  Reagan  is  the  candidate 
most  harmful  to  our  national  security. 
As  Rubin  himself  says,  "The  one  un- 
ambiguous finding  of  the  poll  is  that 
movement  leaders  are  unanimous  in 
their  feeling  that  President  Reagan 
must  be  defeated. "  It  is  here  that  the 
peace  movement  will  attempt  to 
"make  a  president." 

Rubin's  remark  that  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Campaign,  with 
more  than  10  million  active  sup- 
Letters  CO  the  Editor  are  welcomed  by  Harp- 
er's. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgement. 


porters,  is  "more  a  feeling  than  a  pq 
litical  program"  also  should  not  go  un 
answered.  For  the  record,  the  Nuclea 
Weapons  Freeze  Campaign  has  oru 
chestrated  the  passage  of  a  bilatera 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  in  the  U.S! 
House  of  Representatives,  1 1  state 
legislatures,  56  county  councils,  32(j  < 
city  councils,  and  hundreds  of  nai 
tional  and  international  organiza: 
tions.  If  that  is  not  a  political  pro 
gram,  what  is? 

Finally,  Rubin  warns  that  the  lead 
ers  interviewed  by  Harper's  should  no 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  entire  antil 
nuclear  movement,  since  these  are  in 
dividuals  "for  whom  the  single  issue  o. 
nuclear  war  has  become  a  grim  pas[ 
sion."  But  are  the  people  leading  tht, 
peace  movement  fundamentally  difi 
ferent  from  those  who  are  less  inr 
volved?  A  recent  poll  by  Yankeli 
ovich,  Skelly,  and  White  found  thai 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  is  novj 
perceived  as  our  nation's  most  press} 
ing  problem.  More  recently,  a  Harrq 
poll  revealed  that  86  percent  of  aduld 
nationwide  are  concerned  that  th«i 
world  will  be  plunged  into  a  nuclea^ 
war,  and  67  percent  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  third 
world  war  breaking  out  in  the  nexli 
twenty  years — a  war  they  believe  wil; 
involve  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  the  opinions  held  by  leaders  ot 
the  peace  movement  are  not  radically 
different  from  those  held  by  the  adult 
population  in  general. 

Scott  Pbus  and  Cynthia  ]ohnson 
Nuclear  Arms  Educational  Service 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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When  the  temperature 
may  vary 500°  what  sort  of  suit 
is  most  fitting? 
Come  meet  the  ladies  who 
have  the  answer 
sewn  up. 


Designs  for  Living 

A look  at  the  latest  in  space  suits. 
A  touching  tour  of  the  Truman 
home.  A  trip  to  an  island  where  towers 
tell  tall  tales,  and  a  descent  into  a  salt 
mine  where  the  "experiment  of  the 
century"  is  buried. 

All  this  and  a  world  more  await  you 
in  "Designs  for  Living','  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  Smithsonian  World  television 
specials  airing  April  1 1th  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service. 

Smithsonian  world 

A  PBS  Television  Series  funded  by 
the  James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation, 
Co-produced  by  WETA,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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the  purses  small, 


but  the  reason  to  run  m  the  Glendevon 

sheepdog  trials  is  as  old  as  the 
Scottfeh  hills  themselves.  Sooner  or  later, 
every  dog  has  his  day 
The  §||)d  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

<Dewars 

WbiteLabel 

fjpcver  varies. 


e  Allman  Doctrine 

^.s  a  longtime  student  of  American 
bmatic  history,  I  feel  I  must  point 
the  following: 

T.  D.  Allman,  in  "The  Doctrine 
it  Never  Was"  [Harper's, January], 
ws  wholly  nonexistent  parallels  he- 
en  the  international  situation  to- 
and  the  international  situation 
t  engendered  the  Monroe  Doc- 
ie  in  1823. 

\llman  tries  to  convince  us  that 
les  Monroe  opposed  the  Mexican 
r — an  interesting  contention, 
:e  Monroe  died  fifteen  years  before 
5  war  hegan. 

Allman  repeatedly  denounces 
lething  called  the  "Reagan  Corol- 
la to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  my 
Dwledge,  such  a  corollary  has  never 
:n  mentioned  by  President  Reagan 
anyone  in  his  Administration,  or 
the  press  or  scholarly  community, 
fact,  the  Reagan  Corollary  would 
m  to  exist  in  just  two  places: 
the  fondest  desires  of  the  colum- 
t  William  Safire  and  in  the  tor- 
ed  imagination  of  T.  D.  Allman. 
Allman  pretends  that  he  knows 
w  James  Monroe  and  his  political 
[leagues  would  have  reacted  to  re- 
it  American  foreign  policy.  I  sin- 
rely  doubt  that  Allman  really  knows 
is;  President  Monroe  and  his  col- 
igues  have  been  keeping  their  views 
themselves  for  a  very  long  time. 
In  short,  Allman's  article  exempli- 
s  how  badly  historical  truth  can  be 
;torted  when  it  is  put  in  the  service 
a  "cause" — in  this  case,  the  cause 
a  new  American  isolationism. 

mrt  Anderson 
pland,  Calif. 


T.  D.  Allman's  article  on  the  Mon- 
e  Doctrine  is  a  grab  bag  of  historical 
stortions,  half-truths,  and  inappro- 
iate  analogies.  1  cannot  resist  citing 
st  one  example. 

Allman  writes  of  the  doctrine: 
rhe  Europeans,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
ins,  and  even  Monroe  and  his  imme- 
iate  successors  completely  forgot 
)out  the  statement  soon  after  it  was 
,ade."  This  is  unmitigated  nonsense, 
lonroe's  successor  was  John  Quincy 
.dams,  who  had  helped  formulate 
le  doctrine.  During  his  administra- 


tion, Latin  American  countries  re- 
peatedly asked  the  United  States  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf  in  matters  in- 
volving European  intervention.  In 
August  1826,  to  note  one  such  re- 
quest, the  Argentine  government 
asked  the  United  States  if  it  could  be 
counted  on  to  come  to  its  aid  should 
Portugal — on  behalf  of  Brazil — in- 
vade Argentin  ».  Argentina,  which 
was  fighting  with  Brazil  at  the  time, 
made  specific  reference  in  its  contacts 
with  U.S.  officials  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  fact  that  we  had  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  will  to  inter- 
cede in  no  way  excuses  Allman's  error. 

Robert  ].  Maddox 
University  Park,  Pa. 


To  maintain,  as  T.  D.  Allman 
does,  that  President  Monroe  and  his 
secretary  of  state,  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, conceived  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  an  anti-British  statement  is  to 
interpret  incorrectly  events  of  the 
1820s  in  light  of  developments  in  the 
1840s.  By  the  1840s,  England's  inter- 
est in  establishing  formal  ties  with  the 
independent  state  of  Texas  and  con- 
troversies along  the  Canadian  border 
were  sources  of  hostility  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  That  was 
not  the  case  during  the  Monroe  presi- 
dency. In  the  aftermath  of  the  War  of 
1812,  the  United  States  and  England 
were,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Adams, 
on  cordial  terms.  Adams  not  only  had 
negotiated  an  agreement  concerning 
the  U.S.  border  with  Canada  but  had 
succeeded  in  demilitarizing  the  Great 
Lakes.  Joint  control  of  Oregon  may  be 
construed  as  further  evidence  of  the 
cautious  cooperation  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  refusal  of  Adams  and  Monroe 
to  join  with  England  in  issuing  a  state- 
ment against  recolonization  or  new 
ventures  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  not  a  rejection  of  England.  It  was 
simply  a  sign  of  their  recognition  that 
the  United  States,  having  won  (or, 
more  accurately,  not  lost)  the  War  of 
1812,  was  an  emerging  world  power 
and  must  not  be  subservient  to  any 
other  nation  in  foreign  policy. 


Lynne  C.  Boughton 
Palatine,  111. 
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English  Heated  Towel 
Stand 

Imported  from  England,  this  Heated  Towel  Stand 
circulates  oil,  heated  to  180°  by  an  enclosed  ele- 
ment, through  heavy  seamless  chrome-plated 
steel  rails  to  keep  towels  warm  and  dry.  Stand 
plugs  into  household  outlet  and  requires  no  per- 
manent installation.  Airs  damp  robes,  swim  suits, 
lingerie;  dries  dish  towels,  kitchen  cloths,  and  even 
takes  the  chill  out  of  an  average-sized  bathroom. 
Height:  43%  inches.  Width:  20%  inches. 
$159.50  Postpaid  and  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 
For  over  a  century,  people  have  looked  to  Ham- 
macher Schlemmer  for  products  ahead  of  their  time. 
Our  current  catalog  includes  hundreds  of  unique 
items,  many  new  and  unusual,  as  well  as  classic 
and  exclusive  products  which  have  pleased  our 
customers  year  after  year.  All  of  them  are  backed 
by  our  rather  famous  Unconditional  Guarantee. 
We  invite  you  to  order  the  English  Heated  Towel 
Stand  and  our  catalog  by  using  the  coupon  below 
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Card □  American  Express  card. 

Account  #   

Exp.  Date  
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□  Please  send  me  Hammacher 
Schlemmer  Catalogs  during  the 
coming  year.  1  enclose  $2.00  (free 
with  order). 


Hammacher  Schlemmer 

Dept.  912 
147  E.  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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NOTEBOOK 

Intercontinental  ballistic  images 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


On  the  day  that  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Moscow  that  Konstantin 
Chernenko  had  succeeded  Yuri  An- 
dropov as  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  I  listened  to  an  im- 
promptu summit  conference  in  New 
York  between  two  people,  both  stu- 
dents of  the  news,  who  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
expensive  foolishness  of  the  cold  war. 

The  man,  a  civil  servant  in  his  mid- 
fifties,  thin-mouthed  and  logical,  be- 
lieved in  the  unalloyed  villainy  of  the 
Soviet  cabal.  He  mentioned  the  So- 
viet plot  to  commandeer  Central 
America,  the  preponderance  of  So- 
viet missiles  in  Europe,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  vicious,  antidemocratic 
propaganda  to  the  innocent  tribes  of 
the  Third  World.  The  woman,  who 
was  younger,  thought  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  victims  of  American  arro- 
gance and  technology.  The  blame, 
she  said,  could  be  as  properly  assigned 
to  the  generals  in  the  Pentagon  as  to 
the  commissars  in  the  Kremlin.  She 
observed  that  it  was  the  United  States 
that  had  exploded  the  first  atomic 
bomb,  that  the  MX  was  a  first-strike 
weapon,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
American  economy  depended  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  defense  industries. 

What  struck  me  about  their  discus- 
sion was  their  joint  expectation  of  im- 
mediate relief  from  their  own  fears 
and  anxieties.  I  asked  what  the  Rus- 
sians could  offer  as  surety  of  their  hon- 
orable intentions.  What  confession 
could  they  sign  at  Geneva?  What 
would  be  the  text  of  the  communique 
that  ended  the  arms  race? 

The  man  considered  the  questions 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  the  rea- 
sonable tone  of  voice  used  by  school- 
masters addressing  delinquent  adoles- 
cents, he  set  forth  a  list  of 
examination  requirements.  First,  of 
course,  the  Russians  must  demon- 
strate their  peaceableness.  They  could 
begin  by  taking  down  all  the  SS-20s, 


SS-5s,  and  SS  -4s  aimed  at  our  friends 
in  Europe.  After  they  had  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  Afghanistan  and 
their  saboteurs  from  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador,  they  could  show  a  decent 
respect  for  mankind  by  improving  the 
merchandise  in  their  department 
stores  and  by  letting  go  the  chains 
binding  the  captive  Soviet  press. 

The  woman  wanted  to  do  away 
with  all  the  world's  bombs  in  a  public 
ritual  not  unlike  the  potlatch  once 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  The  ceremony,  she 
said,  would  last  for  as  many  days  and 
as  many  nights  as  were  necessary  to 
the  grand  subtraction.  In  front  of  tele- 
vision cameras,  first  the  Russians 
would  dismantle  a  missile,  and  then 
the  Americans  would  do  the  same, 
and  then  the  French  and  the  British, 
and  so  forth  through  the  round  of  air 
force  and  naval  bases  until  the  whole 
of  the  earth's  nuclear  arsenal  had  been 
reduced  to  harmless  scrap.  Just  as  the 
Tlingit  chiefs  had  taken  pride  in  their 
capacity  to  dispose  of  beaver  skins,  so 
also  the  nation-states  could  glory  in 
the  conspicuous  consumption  of  so 
much  exquisite  technology. 

Although  more  fanciful  than  some 
of  the  other  plans  of  escape  from  the 
maze,  the  two  happy  endings  reflect 
the  romanticism  on  both  sides  of  the 
arms  debate.  The  feeling  of  dread 
goads  people  into  believing  that 
something  must  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
They  think  that  the  dilemma  ought  to 
be  resolved  within  the  span  of  a  single 
administration.  They  yearn  for  a  sig- 
nificant act  of  peace,  but  if  this  is  not 
forthcoming  before  the  next  election, 
they  demand  a  significant  act  of  war. 

What  they  forget  is  that,  with  any 
luck,  the  cold  war  and  the  arms  nego- 
tiations will  go  on  for  another  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Certainly  it  will  take 
that  long  to  build  down  not  only  the 
inventories  of  weapons  but  also  the 
stockpiles  of  armed  cliche.  Since 


1945,  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  invested  a  gi 
deal  of  effort  and  imagination  in 
making  of  intercontinental  balli 
images. 

Each  country  requires  a  hide 
portrait  of  the  other  in  order  to  jus 
the  expense  of  amassing  a  collect 
of  invincible  armor.  The  other  sid 
the  world  needs  to  be  seen  as  a  sini 
place  because  it  forms  the  dark  ba 
ground  against  which  each  audie 
can  recognize  the  shape  of  its  c 
happiness. 

At  the  more  subtle  levels  of  feeli 
each  country  sees  in  the  other  whc 
most  fears  in  itself.  The  Russians  p 
tray  the  United  States  as  a  law! 
frontier  where,  except  for  the  rul 
elite,  nobody  is  happy  and  nobod 
safe.  The  Americans  portray  the  ! 
viet  Union  as  a  monolithic  pri: 
where,  except  for  the  ruling  elite, 
body  is  safe  and  nobody  is  free.  In 
exchange  of  images  the  Russians 
knowledge  their  own  all  too  fami 
fondness  for  anarchy  and  seek  to 
gate  the  prospect  of  their  own  fr 
dom.  Knowing  how  easily  they  c 
become  enslaved,  to  drugs  and  mot 
if  not  by  a  czar,  the  Americans  seel 
deny  their  own  love  of  despotism. 

Any  satisfactory  deal  betwe 
these  two  states  of  mind  is  likely 
take  a  very  long  time  and  require  a 
of  very  small  print.  We  can  hope  tl 
our  reason  and  our  understanding  v 
catch  up  with  our  fear  and  our  tech 
cal  virtuosity,  that  the  revolution 
weapons  will  give  rise  to  a  revoluti 
in  the  skills  necessary  to  their  m; 
agement.  Then  maybe  we  can  pn 
erly  define  both  the  arms  race  and  t 
art  of  diplomacy  not  as  an  Olym] 
game  between  nations  but  as  a  stn 
gle  between  man's  evolving  inte 
gence  and  the  old  and  Dionysian  i 
pulses,  as  popular  in  Washington  as 
Moscow,  that  would  change  him  ir 
an  ape. 
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U.S.  personnel  in  Central  America  •  20,212 
Cuban  personnel  in  Central  America  *  4,500 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  don't  know  which  side  the  U.S.  supports  in  Nicaragua  •  87 
Government  estimate  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  untaxed  underground  economy  *  $222,000,000,000 
Percentage  of  college  freshmen  who  say  "being  well-off  financially"  is  important  •  69.3 
Who  say  "developing  a  philosophy  of  life"  is  important  *  44. 1 
Frames  bowled  in  U.S.  ten-pin  alleys  in  1983  :  16,160,538,000 
Americans  who  say  they  have  quit  smoking  I  33,000,000 
Americans  who  say  they  haven't  •  53,000,000 
Industry  estimate  of  the  life  span  of  the  average  umbrella  (in  years)  •  2.5 
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Portion  of  the  world  population  living  under  military-controlled  governments  •  \k 

Portion  of  the  Salvadoran  population  that  has  emigrated  since  1979  I  1k 
Number  of  suggestions  Toyota  employees  made  to  management  in  1983  *  1,900,000 
Number  of  Japanese  cars  imported  into  the  U.S.  in  1983  I  1,972,709 
Vice  versa  •  2,322 
Private  enterprises  licensed  in  China  •  2,630,000 
Square  miles  of  telephone-booth  glass  smashed  by  vandals  in  Riga,  U.S.S.R.  (1982)  :  1,800 
Total  memory  capacity  produced  by  the  U.S.  computer  industry  in  1983  (in  "K")  •  311,800,000,000 
Number  of  heads  of  government  in  the  United  States  since  1964  •  5 
In  the  Soviet  Union  i  4 
In  Switzerland  I  20 
Countries  that  have  switched  sides  in  the  cold  war  i  28 
Number  of  troops  in  the  armed  forces  of  Iceland  SO  (see  page  34) 
Deaths  caused  by  terrorism,  worldwide,  in  1979  I  1,963 
In  1983  :  10,159 
Deaths  by  gunshot  in  the  movie  Scarface  I  41 
By  strangulation  or  hanging  *  3 
By  chain  saw  :  1 

Boxer-shorts-for-women  sold  by  Calvin  Klein  in  the  last  quarter  of  1983  :  70,000 
Total  baseball  at-bats  last  season  i  143,538 
Home  runs  I  3,301 
Percentage  of  viewers  who  remember  seeing  Wheaties  in  Rocky  111  I  96 
Forgeries  discovered  this  year  in  the  collection  of  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  I  45 
Americans  who  declared  $200,000  or  more  in  income  and  paid  no  federal  taxes  in  1981  I  304  (see  page  80) 
Percentage  of  Americans  too  young  to  remember  the  Bicentennial  I  25 
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Life  without  a  federal  income  tax  t  98 
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The  new  Harper's  magazine  asks  you  to 
something  that  isn't  terribly  fashionable  thes< 
days:  think  for  yourself. 

The  Harper's  Index,  for  example,  prese 
a  not-so-random  collection  of  statistics  both 
current  and  relevant — the  number  of  wars 
waged  in  1983  (41),  the  percentage  of 
Americans  who  believe  that  heaven  exists  (77),  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the 
United  States  (16,901)  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the  Soviet  Uni 
( 144, 100).  Read  as  a  sequence  the  Index  provides  a  kind  of  sounding  of  the  spirit  of  tl 
times.  For  those  willing  to  listen. 

Each  issue  also  contains  writing  from  people  as  various  in  their  perceptions  as 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Leo  Steinberg  and  Tom  Stoppard.  As  wel 
as  readings  from  publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Pravda,  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
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You  may  find  some  of  the  points  of  view  debat- 
able, but  that's  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  prefers  to 
sort  things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  you  mail 
the  attached  order  card  or  the  coupon  at  right 
and  subscribe  to  the  new  Harper's  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  at  our  special  half-price  rate. 

We  won  t  clothe  you  in  opinions.  We'll 
just  provide  you  with  a  better  fabric  to  fashion 
your  own. 
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[Speech] 

A  PLEA  FOR 
DIPLOMACY 


Adapted  from  a  speech  delivered  by  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  last  November  at  a  dinner  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, onNovember  16,  1933.  The  dinner,  which  was 
held  in  Washington  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  attended  by  several  former  U.  S.  ambassadors  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  by  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  the 
Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Kennan 
served  as  ambassador  in  the  early  1 950s. 

A 

l\s  one  of  the  very  few  persons  now  alive 
who  participated  in  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  fifty  years  ago  and  who  served 
in  Moscow  in  the  initial  period  of  the  new  rela- 
tionship, I  naturally  find  myself  reflecting  on  the 
difference  between  the  way  the  problems  of  this 
relationship  appeared  to  us  at  that  time  and  the 
way  they  appear  to  our  successors,  a  half  century 
later. 

For  all  of  us  involved,  the  opening  of  an 
American  embassy  in  Moscow  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  official  contacts  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment were  exciting  experiences.  They  had  all 
the  appeal  of  novelty,  and  something  of  the  un- 
known. Several  of  us  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  Russian  subjects.  We  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  did  not  know 
how  it  would  react  to  our  government  on  the 
official  level.  None  of  us  had  even  the  faintest 
Marxist  sympathies,  but  we  had  not  learned  to 
see  our  Soviet  opposite  numbers  as  beyond  the 
limits  of  normal  human  understanding  and  com- 
munication. We  were  well  aware  of  the  great 
traditional  and  ideological  differences  that  sepa- 
rated us  from  these  men.  But  we  could  not  antici- 
pate the  impact  that  would  be  made  on  the  So- 
viet psychology  by  official  contacts  with  the 
American  government  and  society.  And  we 
ventured  to  hope  that  somehow  or  other  this 


new  relationship  would  open  up  new  and  promis- 
ing vistas  for  our  two  countries  and  for  the  world 
at  large. 

These  attitudes  no  doubt  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  euphoria;  and  to  that  extent,  experi- 
ence soon  corrected  them.  Difficulties  were  not 
long  in  developing.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
can  be  regarded  as  abnormal  ones;  to  this  cate- 
gory I  would  relegate  the  Stalinist  purges,  which 
began  soon  after  our  embassy  was  established  in 
Moscow  and  which  continued,  to  some  extent, 
throughout  the  Stalin  era.  This  terrible  and  in- 
credible series  of  repressive  actions  weighed 
heavily,  in  more  ways  than  you  might  suppose, 
on  Soviet-American  relations.  And  on  top  of 
this  there  was  the  shocking  cynicism  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  nonaggression  pact  of  1939,  which 
touched  off  the  German  attack  on  Poland. 

But  most  of  the  difficulties  we  encountered 
were  of  the  endemic  variety.  They  were  products 
of  what  you  might  call  the  permanent  environ- 
mental factors  of  the  Soviet-American  relation- 
ship— such  things  as  conflicting  ideological 
commitments;  different  geographic  situations; 
different  traditions  and  customs;  different  ways 
of  looking  at  things;  differences  in  the  ways  the 
two  peoples  saw  themselves  and  each  other;  and 
the  unrealistic  expectations  each  had  of  the 
other.  We  soon  became  aware  of  these  factors, 
even  if  we  probably  underrated  their  long-term 
importance. 

So  Soviet-American  relations  in  those  initial 
years  were  often  troubled  ones.  We  and  the  Rus- 
sians rubbed  each  other  painfully  in  many  ways, 
as  we  continue  to  do  today.  The  ideological  com- 
petition was  far  more  intense  than  it  is  today,  and 
the  political  tension  no  smaller.  Those  of  us  who 
served  in  Moscow  in  those  years  gradually 
learned  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  long  period  of 
political  and  ideological  rivalry — to  a  long  strug- 
gle for  the  minds  of  men. 

But  what  we  did  not  anticipate  (and  this  is  a 
basic  difference)  was  anything  resembling  mili- 
tary conflict  between  the  two  countries.  War 
with  Nazi  Germany? — yes,  possibly.  War  with 
the  Japanese  militarists? — yes,  possibly.  War  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion?— no.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  was  furthet 
from  our  thoughts.  It  simply  did  not  occur  to  us 
that  this  ideological  and  political  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  anything  that  needed 
to  be,  or  could  be,  resolved  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  living  men — 
not  for  the  bodies  of  dead  ones. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  drastic  and 
unhappy  contrast  between  that  day  and  this. 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  morning  newspa- 
pers— (.me  has  only  to  note  the  issues  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  that  are  now  under  public 
discussion  and  the  ones  over  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments are  negotiating,  or  are  supposed  to  be 
negotiating — in  order  to  perceive  the  over- 
whelming extent  to  which  the  relationship  has 
been  penetrated  and  indeed  taken  over  by  mili- 
tary considerations.  It  is  weapons  we  now  talk 
about,  weapons  we  read  about,  weapons  we  ne- 
gotiate about.  Behind  this  endless  debate  about 
weaponry  the  real  political  issues  between  the 
two  countries  fade  into  obscurity;  and  the  public 
is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  relationship 
consists  exclusively  of  maneuvering  for  military 
ascendancy,  that  weapons  are  all  that  count — 
that  it  is  the  weapons  that  will  someday  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  outcome  of  all  our  differences. 

What  has  caused  this  change  ?  It  had  its  origins 
in  the  great  geopolitical  displacements  flowing 
from  the  outcome  of  World  War  II — changes 
that  left  the  two  powers  confronting  each  other, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  over  a  military  border 
drawn  through  the  center  of  Europe.  But  a  sec- 
ond and  even  more  fateful  factor  was  the  intro- 
duction into  both  of  their  arsenals  of  a  form  of 
weaponry — the  nuclear  one — wholly  unprece- 
dented in  its  destructiveness  and  conducive  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  range  of  military  anx- 
ieties and  speculations.  These  two  factors  have 
led  to  a  weapons  race  unparalleled  in  history  for 
its  intensity  and  for  the  apocalyptic 
fears  and  reactions  it  engenders. 

-M_^iplomatic  history  provides  abundant  evi- 
dence that  any  sort  of  weapons  race  between 
great  modern  industrial  powers,  even  a  nonnu- 
clear  one,  sets  up  a  pattern  of  compulsions  that 
soon  acquires  its  own  momentum  as  a  motivating 
force  for  national  behavior — a  momentum  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  political  differences 
that  may  have  led  the  two  powers  to  view  each 
other  as  rivals  in  the  first  place.  This  momentum 
easily  and  almost  invariably  becomes  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy, 
commanding  the  public  imagination,  command- 
ing the  attention  of  the  press,  commanding  the 
reactions  of  statesmen  and  politicians.  Such  a 
weapons  race  is,  in  other  words,  a  dangerous 
trap,  from  which,  to  date,  the  competing  parties 


have  never  found  a  means  of  escape,  except  in 
the  disasters  of  war. 

It  is  this  trap  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  find  themselves  caught  today 
and  from  which,  as  yet,  they  have  seen  no  way  to 
extricate  themselves.  Behind  this  trap,  and  ob- 
scured by  it,  still  lie  the  complicating  political 
factors  of  the  relationship,  largely  as  they  existed 
in  the  1930s  and  as  they  will  long  continue  to 
exist.  Were  the  military  rivalry  removed  tomor- 
row, these  complicating  factors  would  still  be 
there  and  would  still  be  troublesome;  but  they 
would  not  be  mortally  dangerous.  The  military 
competition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mortally  dan- 
gerous, for  the  war  to  which  it  could  so  easily  lead 
is  one  in  which,  as  we  all  know  and  as  all  our 
leaders  have  recognized,  there  could  be  no  vic- 
tory— only  total  catastrophe  for  all  concerned. 

When  one  looks  at  this  relationship  from  the 
historical  perspective,  what  one  sees  are  two 
great  powers  only  recently  elevated  to  positions 
of  political  and  economic  ascendancy.  One  sees 
these  two  powers  just  beginning,  in  the  1930s 
and  early  1940s,  to  tackle  the  difficult  but  not 
impossible  task  of  psychological  and  political  ad- 
justment to  each  other  in  a  world  where  new 
technology  was  making  all  men  neighbors.  But 
then  one  sees  them  suddenly  overtaken  by  tre- 
mendous new  developments  in  the  geopolitical 
and  military  fields,  developments  for  which  they 
were  not  at  all  prepared;  and  one  sees  them 
thrown  by  these  developments  into  a  predica- 
ment— namely,  the  nuclear  weapons  race — that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  normal  problems  of 
adjusting  to  each  other  as  they  presented  them- 
selves in  the  1930s,  a  predicament  from  which, 
as  of  today,  they  know  no  means  of  escape,  and 
in  which  they  are  simply  writhing  helplessly,  at 
immense  danger  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 

There  are  no  considerations  of  policy — no 
aspirations,  no  ambitions,  no  anxieties,  no  de- 
fensive impulses — that  could  justify  the  continu- 
ation of  this  dreadful  situation.  The  two  govern- 
ments may  not  be  at  fault — or  at  least  they  may 
be  very  little  at  fault — for  the  fact  that  it  has 
come  into  being.  It  was  largely  unforeseeable 
forces  of  history  that  thrust  them  into  it.  But  it  is 
a  mortal  danger  for  them  both.  And  precisely 
because  the  problem  is  unprecedented,  the  lead- 
ership required  to  extricate  them  from  it  will  also 
have  to  be  unprecedented — unprecedented  in 
determination,  in  imagination,  in  courage,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  political  self-sacrifice. 

That  this  task  can  be  accomplished  if  these 
qualities  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tioning its  necessity.  In  the  face  of  this  necessity, 
many  of  the  things  that  preoccupy  us  today — the 
resentments,  the  suspicions,  the  irritations,  the 
minor  conflicts,  the  considerations  of  prestige 
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and  short-term  advantage — fade  in  importance. 
If  we  could  see  this — if  we  could  see  that  the  real 
problem  is  not  with  the  other  party  but  with  both 
of  us,  that  we  are  both  part  of  it,  both  victims  of 
it,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  common  problem — if  we 
could  see  these  things,  the  road  to  self-extrica- 
tion from  this  predicament  would  surely  begin  to 
become  visible.  The  road  would  not  be  smooth; 
but  it  would  not  be  impassable.  It  would  not  lead 
to  paradise;  at  the  end  of  it  would  lie  only  the 
normal  measure  of  frictions,  misunderstandings, 
and  agonies  of  adjustment  that  have  always 
marked,  and  are  always  going  to  mark,  the  coex- 
istence of  great  powers  on  this  planet.  But  there 
would  be,  at  the  end  of  this  road,  life,  hope,  and 
a  future  for  posterity.  Whereas  the  failure  to  en- 
ter on  that  road  allows  for  none  of  those  things. 


CONVERSIONS 

In  Grenada— wnfred  Baptiste,  better  known 

as  '  'Melody  of  Grenada, "  is  a  calypso  singer.  He 
wrote  the  first  of  these  two  lyrics  last  year,  in  praise 
of  Prime  Minister  Maunce  Bishop.  He  wrote  the 
second  shortly  after  the  U.S.  invasion. 

Mr.  P.M.  stay  as  sweet  as  you  are, 
Mr.  P.M.  what  dey  worrying  you  for, 
Mr.  P.M.  is  time  dey  should  see 
Forward  we  going,  we  ain't  frightened  for  no- 
body. 

If  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Reagan  what  would  be- 
come of  we  ? 

If  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Reagan  was  a  bloodbath 
for  you  and  me. 

If  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Reagan,  God  bless  Amer- 
ica: 

Sing  the  chorus,  let  me  hear  you,  Mr.  Reagan 

is  our  godfather.  .  .  . 
Now  we  are  liberated  with  true  democracy. 
Down  with  communism,  it  never  was  good  for 

you  and  me. 


In  Argentina  — From  the  January  8  Manches- 
ter Guardian  Weekly.  By  Andrew  Graham-Yool, 
writing  from  Buenos  Aires. 


Q 


Vie  month  into  the  six-year  administration 
of  President  Raul  Alfonsi'n,  an  Argentina  with- 
out censorship  and  with  freedom  is  a  place  where 
the  three  military  juntas  appear  to  have  never 
had  any  supporters  in  the  press,  which,  over- 
night, has  become  the  upholder  of  democracy. 


Some  conversions  are  comical  for  their  speed. 
Two  radio  and  television  journalists,  Bernardo 
Neustadt  and  Mariano  Grondona,  who  became 
supporters  of  military  government  as  the  only 
solution  to  Argentina's  chronic  instability,  now 
demand  unequivocal  backing  for  democracy  as 
the  only  solution  to  Argentina's  chronic  insta- 
bility. Their  audience  ratings  are  unchanged. 
Argentines  have  short  memories. 


[Handbill] 

PROPAGANDA, 
PERUVIAN- STYLE 


This  handbill  was  recently  distributed  by  the  Peru- 
vian government  to  the  people  of  Ayacucho,  one  of 
eight  provinces  that  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry  has  placed  under  martial  law  because  of  politi- 
cal unrest.  Sendero  Luminoso  (Shining  Path),  a 
guerrilla  group  that  combines  Maoist  politics  with 
Incan  mysticism,  has  long  been  active  in  Ayacucho. 


AYACUCHAND/ 

E8UN  4FOMSTERO  QUE 
HAVEN  I  DO  A  DESTRU1RTE 


"People  of  Ayacucho'.  The  subversive  delinquent  is  an 
outsider  who  has  come  to  destroy  you.  Reject  him!" 
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Weekly  gossip  magazines  such  as  La  Semana 
and  Gente,  which  once  unabashedly  praised  mil- 
itary personalities,  now  offer  their  readers  a  se- 
lection of  reports  from  the  torture  chambers  of 
the  military  government.  Each  day  the  papers 
carry  reports  of  the  discovery  of  mass  graves;  the 
same  papers  once  described  reports  of  repression 
as  communist  propaganda. 

One  of  Argentina's  leading  conservative  dai- 
lies, La  Nation,  recently  published  an  advertise- 
ment bv  a  terrorist  Montoneros  commander, 
Mario  Eduardo  Firmenich,  appealing  for  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Argentina  peacefully.  Just  over 
a  year  ago  La  Nation  refused  to  publish  an  adver- 
tisement by  a  human  rights  group  appealing  for 
help  to  find  thousands  of  "disappeared."  It  was 
alleged  that  the  ad  was  subversive. 


[Thesis] 

WHY  U.S.  INDUSTRY 
IS  COMING  HOME 


From  "Technological  Advance,  Economic  Growth, 
and  the  Distribution  of  Income,"  by  Wassily  Leon- 
tie/,  in  Population  and  Development  Review, 
September  1983.  Leontief  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
economics  in  1973. 


ihe  comparatively  low  wage  levels  prevailing 
in  the  less  developed  countries  have  traditionally 
favoted  labor-intensive  industries  (simple  tex- 
tiles offer  a  good  example);  and  the  mote  labor- 
intensive  the  industry  is,  the  gteater  will  be  the 
less  developed  "low-wage"  countries'  competi- 
tive advantage.  These  conditions  are,  however, 
being  radically  changed  by  the  emergence  of  new 
technology  that  tends  to  diminish  the  role  of 
labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  as  the  most  important 
factot  of  production  and,  consequently,  as  the 
major  component  of  total  costs.  As  the  wage 
costs — as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other  inputs 
such  as  raw  material,  power,  and  in  particulat 
machines  and  the  intetest  charges  on  the  invest- 
ment in  them — become  less  important,  the 
competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  low-wage 
countries  necessarily  diminishes.  In  the  case  of 
fully  automated  installations,  it  becomes  nil. 
Production  of  textiles,  particularly  of  the  simpler 
kind,  shifted  in  the  past  from  the  developed  to 
the  low-wage,  less  developed  countries;  but 
there  are  signs  that,  with  the  introduction  of 
highly  automated  equipment,  this  process  has 
been  arrested  and  is  even  being  reversed. 

A  European  expert  [Fredy  A.  Legler]  gives  the 
following  dramatic  description  of  a  modern  spin- 
nine  mill  he  recently  visited  in  Japan: 


It  is  pitch  dark.  .  .  .  Robots  have  no  eyes,  so  they 
need  no  light.  Malfunctions  are  signalled  to  a  con- 
trol center.  The  problem  spot  is  then  lit  and  a  quali- 
fied engineer  fixes  the  snag.  ...  No  more  than  ten 
people,  boss  included,  are  needed  per  shift  to  run 
the  30,000  ring  spindles  that  represent  $22  million 
in  investment. 

He  continues: 

Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  "free  trade,"  introduced 
the  concept  of  "the  division  of  labor."  His  way  of 
thinking  was  subsequently  picked  up  by  the  late 
West  German  chancellor,  Ludwig  Erhard,  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  German  "Wirtschaftswunder." 

Erhard  saw  the  textile  industry  in  low-wage 
countries.  In  his  day,  the  Third  World  had  a  wage 
advantage.  To  use  it — without  dumping — was  offi- 
cial policy. 

However,  technological  progress  is  now  revers- 
ing Erhard's  trend  in  that  Europe  has  become.a  via- 
ble location  again  for  our  textile  industry. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  computet-based 
technology  can  be  expected  to  provide  continu- 
ous suppot t  for  tapid  expansion  of  the  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  However,  while  the 
technology  that  dominated  during  the  past  150 
years  secured  (through  automatic  operation  of 
the  competitive  price  mechanism)  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable system  of  income  distribution,  the  new 
technology  diminishes  the  role  of  human  labot 
in  production  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  bound 
to  bring  about  not  only  long-run  technological 
unemployment  but — if  permitted  to  opetate 
within  the  framework  of  the  automatic  competi- 
tive price  mechanism — also  a  shift  toward  a 
more  skewed  and,  because  of  that,  socially  unac- 
ceptable disttibution  of  income. 


[Fotmula] 

DEMOCRATIC 
ALGEBRA 


From  the  official  rules  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  following  formula  has  been  adopted 
by  the  DNC  to  determine  the  number  of  delegates 
each  state  will  send  to  the  convention  this  July.  The 
formula  yields  an  "allocation  factor"  (A)  for  each 
state,  which  is  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
"plain  old  delegates,"  or  PODs  (3,001).  (Another 
900  delegates — party  leaders,  elected  officials, 
etc. — will  be  chosen  by  other  methods.)  In  this  for- 
mula, SDV  represents  the  state's  combined  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  last  three  presidential  elections, 
which  is  then  divided  by  the  total  national  Democratic 
vote.  SEV  represents  the  state's  electoral  vote,  which 
is  divided  by  the  nation  s  total  electoral  vote. 

/SDV '72  +  76  +  '80  SEV\ 
2  V       105,484,250  538  / 
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[Maps] 

THE  REAL  WORLD 


The  Equator 


ANTARCTICA 


Adapted  from  the  "Peters  Map,"  which  was  recently  published  in  the  United  States  by  the  Friendship  Press,  the 
publishing  arm  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Developed  by  West  German  historian  Arno  Peters,  the  map  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  '  'eurocentric  '  distortions  of  the  Mercator  projection — which  has  been  the  dominant  representation  of  the  world 
for  400  years — by  showing  nations  and  continents  in  their  true  relative  size- 
According  to  literature  distributed  with  the  new  map,  the  Mercator  projection  (shown  below)  -"distorts  the  world  to  the 
advantage  of  the  European  colonial  powers. ' '  In  any  flat  map  of  the  earth,  distortions  increase  as  one  moves  farther  from  the 
equator;  since  Gerardus  Mercator  placed  the  equator  well  below  the  center  of  his  map,  the  "north"  appears  significantly 
larger  than  the  '  'south, ' '  which  is  in  fact  twice  as  large.  Europe,  with  half  the  territory  of  South  America,  appears  larger  on 
the  Mercator  map.  The  Peters  map  significantly  reduces  these  distortions. 

"On  the  day  of  publication  of  my  world  map  f  in  Europe]  there  was  a  vehement  public  discussion,  up  to  then  unknown  in 
the  history  of  cartography,"  Peters  says.  "I  see  the  main  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  or  against  my 
projection  is  in  reality  not  for  a  world  map,  but  for  a  world  picture. ' '  Eight  million  copies  of  the  Peters  map  have  been  sold  in 
eighty-five  countries. 


The  North 

(18.9  million  square  miles) 


The  Equator 


The  South 
(38.6  million  square  miles) 


Europe 

(3.8  million  square  miles) 

m 

The  Equator  ' 

j^^u^hAmerica 

(6.9  million  square  miles) 
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TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Washington— From  the  Washington  Post  Style  'section, 

January  1. 

IN 

OUT 

Billy  Joel 

Bruce  Springsteen 

Cross  dressing 

Success  dressing 

Staying  together 

Divorcing  for 

for  the  kids 

the  kids 

Poached  pears 

Grapes 

Raw  orange  pepper 

Carrots 

Explorateur  cheese 

Brie 

Dirty  greeting  cards 

Tasteless  joke  books 

Mirrors 

Paneling 

Bathrooms 

Kitchens 

Sean  Connery 

Roger  Moore 

Music  on  television 

N^lusic  on  rsdio 

District  attorneys 

Judges 

Break  dancing 

Ballroom  dancing 

Quality 

Lists 

New  competitiveness 

Industrial  policy 

Barbra  Streisand 

Liza  Minnelli 

Caroline  Kennedy 

Jackie  Onassis 

J\Jp<m  York    Fmm  w 
j  \  Cw  LUiiK — rrom  w, 

the  New  York  fashion  biweekly, 

January  20. 

IN 

OUT 

Jackie  O.  (reborn  "in") 

Barbra  Streisand 

Franqois  Mitterrand 

Mitterrand's  government 

The  U.S.  military 

George  Orwell 

Australian  wine 

Beaujolais 

Yellow  vegetables 

Croissants 

Whoever  wins  the 

struggle  at  Getty 

Michael  Jackson 

Tap  water  with  ice 

Bottled  water 

John  Updike  (the  critic) 

Renata  Adler 

Babies 

Promiscuity 

Paying  taxes 

Being  in  debt 

Calling  any  man  older 

than  you  "Mr." 

Double-cheek  kissing 

New  York  City  policemen 

Restaurant  reviewers 

Libraries  in  the  home 

Rock  video 

In  and  Out  lists 

Journalism  as  a  profession 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Study] 

THE  TROUBLE 
WITH  COMMISSIONS 


From  "Did  the  Education  Commissions  Say  At 
thing?"  by  Paul  E.  Peterson,  in  the  Brookings  F 
view,  Winter  1983.  In  his  conclusion,  Petersc 
who  is  director  of  the  governmental  studies  progrt 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  offered  these  obsen 
tions  about  the  inherent  limitations  of  commission 

A 

.Xm^s  institutions,  most  commissions  are 
equipped  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  thei 
Commissions  are  usually  asked  to  address  bro 
public  problems  that  in  principle  are  not  susce 
tible  to  easy  solutions.  They  typically  consist 
distinguished  citizens  who  are  broadly  represer 
ative  of  diverse  interests.  They  are  expected 
produce  reports  expeditiously  and  with  near  un 
nimity.  Commissions  ordinarily  have  no  pow 
or  authority  except  for  what  they  can  derive  frc 
their  members'  accumulated  prestige.  Giv< 
these  restraints,  a  "successful"  commission  i 
port  is  likely  to  have  several  not  altogether  sat 
factory  characteristics. 

1 .  The  report  is  almost  certain  to  exaggerate  t 
problem  it  addresses.  If  a  commission  explores 
topic  and  finds  that  little  is  wrong,  its  report  w 
never  reach  public  attention.  A  commission 
therefore  tempted  to  dramatize  its  subject  ma 
ter.  This  requires  strong  rhetoric  and  selects 
use  of  evidence.  Careful  reasoning,  balanced  a 
sessments,  and  cautious  interpretations  ate  ui 
likely  to  survive  the  need  fot  public  attention 

2.  The  report  will  state  only  broad,  genera!  obje 
tives.  Most  commissions  have  within  them  d 
verse  views,  so  agreement  is  likely  only  on  gene 
alities. 

3.  The  report  will  recommend  changes  that  a 
beyond  current  technology  and  resources.  The  r 
cent  commissions  on  education  had  no  autho 
ity  and  therefore  no  responsibility.  They  cou 
call  for  a  25  percent  salary  increase  for  teache 
because  they  did  not  need  to  collect  the  revem 
to  pay  fot  it.  Typically,  commissions  reach  a  cor 
sensus  by  including  every  member's  favorite  pre 
posal  in  the  list  of  recommended  solutions. 

4-  The  report  will  not  spell  out  the  details  of  i 
proposed  innovations.  The  more  detailed  a  recorr 
mendation  is,  the  less  likely  a  commission  is  t 
agree  on  its  virtue.  Differences  of  opinion  can  b 
smoothed  over  by  leaving  crucial  questions  ( 
implementation  to  someone  else. 

5.  The  report  will  seldom  call  for  institutional  n 
organization.  The  most  controversial  proposa 
are  those  that  call  for  a  rearrangement  of  institi 
tional  responsibilities.  While  substantive  polic 
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proposals  may  be  stated  vaguely  enough  to  gain 
general  consent,  reorganization  proposals  have 
too  discernible  a  set  of  political  consequences  to 
be  easily  subject  to  compromise. 

6.  The  report  will  poorly  document  the  value  of 
the  solutions  it  proposes.  Documentation  requires 
days  of  reading,  gathering,  and  assessing  infor- 
mation, followed  by  hours  of  careful  writing  and 
editing.  But  while  a  good  staff  can  document  a 
problem,  it  cannot  gather  evidence  to  assess  pro- 
posed recommendations  until  these  are  agreed 
on  by  the  commission.  Unfortunately,  a  com- 
mission typically  agrees  on  its  proposals  only  at 
the  end  of  its  term  of  office.  By  that  time  it  is  too 
late  to  look  at  the  evidence. 

Commissions  do  have  their  functions  in 
American  politics,  but  fact-finding,  rigorous 
analysis,  and  policy  development  are  usually  not 
among  them.  Commissions  are  best  suited  to 
dramatizing  an  issue,  resolving  political  differ- 
ences, and  reassuring  the  public  that  questions 
are  being  thoughtfully  considered.  Oscar  Wilde 
said  it  best:  "On  matters  of  grave  importance, 
style,  not  sincerity,  is  the  vital  thing." 


[Chronicle] 

BLACK  OPS, 
1963  to  1983 

Below  is  a  list  of  covert  operations  undertaken  by  the 
United  States — mainly  by  the  CIA — either  against 
or  in  support  of  foreign  governments.  The  list,  based 
entirely  on  public  sources,  was  prepared  by  Tom 
Gervasi,  author  of  Arsenal  of  Democracy  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Military  Research  and  Anal- 
ysis. The  center  recently  published  a  longer  and  more 
detailed  chronicle  of  U.  S.  interventions,  from  which 
this  is  adapted.  In  addition  to  the  forty-five  opera- 
tions described  here,  the  center  has  documented 
forty-one  covert  actions  before  1 963  and  a  total  of 
fifty  overt  acts  of  military  interveiuion  between  1 800 
(Puerto  Plata)  and  1983  (Grenada). 

1963  CUBA — Attempt  to  assassinate  Fidel 
Castro.  Unsuccessful. 

1963  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC— Organize  mili- 
tary coup  to  overthrow  government  of 
Juan  Bosch.  Successful. 

1963  SOUTH  VIETNAM— Precipitate  condi- 
tions leading  to  assassination  of  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  Successful. 

1963  ECUADOR — Overthrow  government  of 
Carlos  Julio  Arosemena.  Successful. 

1963-  IRAQ — Provide  financial  and  military  as- 

1973  sistance  to  Mustafa  Barzani  to  establish 
independent  Kurdistan.  Unsuccessful. 


1964  CHILE — Provide  $20  million  to  Eduardo 
Frei  to  defeat  Salvador  Allende  in  elec- 
tions. Successful. 
1964-  URUGUAY,  PERU,  BRAZIL,  DOMINICAN  RE- 
1967  PUBLIC — Train  police  and  intelligence 
petsonnel  in  assassination  and  interroga- 
tion techniques  to  help  defeat  opposi- 
tion. Unsuccessful. 

1964  CONGO — Provide  financial  and  military 
assistance  to  defeat  rebel  forces  loyal  to 
Patrice  Lumumba.  Successful. 

1964-  SOUTH  VIETNAM— Attempt  to  elimi- 
1967    nate  Vietcong  political  inftastructure 
through  more  than  20,000  assassinations 
(Phoenix  Program).  Partially  successful. 

1964-  NORTH  VIETNAM— Sabotage  and  am- 
1971    bush  missions  by  U.S.  Special  Forces 

personnel  and  Nung  ttibesmen  (OpPlan 
34A).  Inconclusive. 

1965-  LAOS — Sabotage  and  ambush  missions 
1971    (Operations  Shining  Brass  and  Prairie 

Fire).  Inconclusive. 

1965  THAILAND— Recruit  17,000  merce- 
naries to  support  Laotian  government 
against  Pathet  Lao.  Successful. 

1965  INDONESIA — Organize  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  Sukarno  govern- 
ment; ptecipitate  conditions  leading  to 
massacre  of  more  than  500,000  commu- 
nists. Successful. 

1967  BOLIVIA — Assist  in  capture  of  Ernesto 
Che  Guevara.  Successful. 

1967  GREECE — Aid  in  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment of  George  Papandreou  and  installa- 
tion of  military  government  of  Colonel 
George  Papadopoulos  after  abdication  of 
King  Constantine.  Successful. 

1967-  CAMBODIA — Sabotage  and  ambush  mis- 

1971  sions  (Projects  Daniel  Boone  and  Salem 
House)  by  U.S.  Special  Forces  petsonnel 
and  Meo  tribesmen.  Inconclusive. 

1969-  CAMBODIA — Bombing  campaign  to 
1970    crush  Vietcong  sanctuat ies  in  Cambodia. 

Unsuccessful. 
1970    CAMBODIA — Overthrow  government  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  Successful. 

1970-  CHILE — Organize  campaign  of  assassina- 
1973    tions,  propaganda,  strikes,  and  demon- 
strations to  overthrow  government  of 
Salvador  Allende.  Successful. 

1973-  AFGHANISTAN— Provide  military  and  fi- 

1978  nancial  assistance  to  government  of  Mo- 
hammed Daud  to  resist  Noor  Mo- 
hammed Taraki.  Unsuccessful. 

1975  PORTUGAL — Precipitate  overthrow  of 
government  of  General  Vasco  dos  Santos 
Gongalves.  Successful. 

1975  ANGOLA — Provide  military  assistance  to 
forces  trying  to  defeat  the  Popular  Move- 
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"The  latest  medical  information 
in  seconds?  GEE!" 


(No,  GTE!) 

If  there's  anyone  who  should  have  immediate  access 
to  as  much  information  as  possible,  it's  the  person  in 
the  picture  above.  ^ 

That's  why  GTE  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  developed  the  first  nationwide  computerized 
medical  information  system.  This  system  will  give 
doctors  immediate  access  to  the  latest  knowledge  and 
information  on  drugs  and  diseases. 

The  only  equipment  required  is  a  basic  computer 
terminal,  which  is  connected  to  the  GTE  Telenet  data 
network.  Information  is  transmitted  from  a  central  com- 
puter and  displayed  on  the  user's  terminal  in  seconds. 

This  remarkable  system  is  obviously  expected  to 
help  physicians  save  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 
And,  quite  possibly,  something  a  lot  more  valuable. 


For  more  information  call  1-800-835-3638 


ment  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  during 
Angolan  civil  war.  Unsuccessful. 

1975  AUSTRALIA — Orchestrate  propaganda 
and  political  pressure  to  force  out  Labor 
government  of  Gough  Whitlam.  Suc- 
cessful. 

1976  JAMAICA — Organize  military  coup  to 
overthrow  government  ot  Michael  Man- 
ley.  Unsuccessful. 

1976-  JAMAICA — Support  attempts  to  assassi- 
1979    nate  Michael  Manley  (three).  Unsuc- 
cessful. 

1976-  ANGOLA — Provide  financial  and  mili- 
1984    tary  assistance  to  forces  of  Jonas  Savimbi 
to  harass  and  destabilize  government  of 
Agustinho  Neto  and  successors.  Incon- 
clusive. 

1979  IRAN — Attempt  to  install  military  gov- 
ernment to  replace  the  shah  and  curb 
growth  of  Moslem  fundamentalism.  Un- 
successful. 

1979  SEYCHELLES — Attempt  to  destabilize 
government  of  France  Albert  Rene.  Un- 
successful. 

1979-  JAMAICA — Apply  financial  pressure  to 

1980  destabilize  government  of  Michael  Man- 
ley;  campaign  of  propaganda  and  demon- 
strations to  defeat  it  in  elections.  Suc- 
cessful. 

1979  AFGHANISTAN — Provide  military  aid  to 
rebel  forces  trying  to  overthrow  govern- 
ment of  Hafizullah  Amin.  Thwarted  by 
Soviet  intervention  and  installation  of 
new  government. 

1980-  AFGHANISTAN — Provide  military  aid  to 
1984    same  rebels  to  harass  Soviet  occupation 

forces.  Inconclusive. 

1980  GRENADA — Attempt  to  organize  coup 
to  overthrow  government  of  Maurice 
Bishop.  Unsuccessful. 

1980  DOMINICA — Provide  financial  support 
to  Eugenia  Charles  in  her  bid  to  defeat 
Oliver  Seraphine  in  Dominica  elec- 
tions. Successful. 

1980  GUYANA — Encoutage  assassination  of 
opposition  leader  Walter  Rodney  to  con- 
solidate power  of  government  of  Forbes 
Burnham.  Successful. 

1980-  NICARAGUA — Recruit,  train,  and  equip 
1984    anti-Sandinist  forces  for  sabotage  and 

terrorist  incursions  into  Nicaragua,  in  ef- 
fort to  destabilize  government  of  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra.  Inconclusive. 

1 98 1  SEYCHELLES— Organize  military  coup  to 
overthrow  government  of  France  Albert 
Rene.  Unsuccessful. 

1981-  MAURITIUS — Provide  financial  support 

1982  to  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam  to  bring  him 
to  power  in  elections.  Unsuccessful. 


1981-  LIBYA — Orchestrate  campaign  of  eco- 
1984    nomic  pressure,  propaganda,  and  military 

maneuvers  to  destabilize  government  of 

MuammarQaddafi.  Inconclusive. 
1982  CHAD — Provide  military  assistance  to 

overthrow  government  of  Goukouni 

Oueddei.  Successful. 
1982    GUATEMALA — Organize  military  coup 

to  overthrow  government  of  Angel  An- 

ibal  Guevara.  Successful. 

1982  BOLIVIA — Organize  military  coup  to 
overthrow  government  of  Celso  Torre- 
lio.  Successful. 

1982-  SURINAME — Three  attempts  to  over- 

1983  throw  government  of  Colonel  Desi 
Bouterse.  Unsuccessful. 

MARKETS 

For  Punishment  — Adapted  from  "Punish- 
ment for  Profit,"  by  Keiin  Krajick,  in  the  March 
issue  of  across  the  board,  the  magazine  of  the  Con- 
ference Board. 

A  aced  with  record  increases  in  the  prison  pop- 
ulation and  beset  by  overcrowding  and  money 
shortages,  prison  officials  are  turning  to  private 
enterprise  to  cteate  a  completely  new  industry: 
private,  for-profit  prisons. 

The  new  corporate  wardens  say  that  with 
modern  management  techniques  and  private 
capital,  they  can  build  institutions  faster  and  run 
them  more  cheaply  than  government  can.  Since 
governments  will  spend  some  S10  billion  this 
year  on  imprisonment,  there  appears  to  be  great 
potential  for  profits  in  punishment.  Eight  corpo- 
rate prisons  have  opened  in  the  past  year,  and 
negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  compa- 
nies and  more  than  a  dozen  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. The  competitors  include  Control  Data, 
RCA,  and  a  number  of  new  punishment-for- 
profit  companies. 

In  February,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  con- 
tracted for  the  biggest  private  lockup  so  far,  a 
575-bed  prison  that  will  hold  illegal  aliens.  The 
contractor  is  Baker  and  Smith,  a  consulting  firm 
that  has  leased  an  abandoned  Army  base  near 
Mineral  Wells,  Texas;  it  expects  to  open  for  busi- 
ness this  spring. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sen-ice 
(INS)  is  holding  large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens 
pending  deportation  hearings — currently  about 
2,000  on  any  given  day.  Last  year,  the  INS  con- 
tracted with  Behavioral  Systems  Southwest,  a 
private  operator  of  halfway  houses  that  now  hold 
about  350  illegal  aliens  in  converted  motels  sur- 
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rounded  by  barbed  wire  in  Arizona,  California, 
and  Colorado.  The  INS  has  also  contracted  with 
the  Corrections  Corporation  of  America,  a 
Nashville-based  firm  that  started  in  business  last 
June.  The  company  has  built  a  S4  million,  300- 
bed  facility  in  Houston,  which  it  opened  for  op- 
erations in  March  at  a  charge  of  $23. 84  a  day  per 
prisoner. 

The  company  is  financed  mainly  bv  the  Mas- 
sey  Burch  Investment  Group,  which  started  the 
booming  Hospital  Corporation  of  America. 
Thomas  Beasley,  the  founder  of  the  Corrections 
Corporation,  plans  to  run  its  prisons  much  as  the 
Hospital  Corporation  runs  its  private  hospi- 
tals— with  large  purchase  orders  and  centralized 
accounting.  He  plans  to  hire  wardens  from  pub- 
lic agencies. 

RCA,  which  runs  an  institution  for  delin- 
quents in  Pennsylvania,  recently  sent  executives 
to  speak  with  officials  in  several  states  in  hopes  of 
expanding  into  adult  prisons.  "We  plan  to  ac- 
tively pursue  this  type  of  business,"  says  Al  An- 
drolewicz,  an  RCA  vice  president  in  charge  of 
government  sen  ices. 

Says  Travis  Snellings,  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  Corrections  Corporation:  "We're  on  the  cut- 
tins  edge  of  a  whole  new  industry." 


For  Nuclear  Weapons— Excerpted 

from  the  testimony  of  Major  General  WiUiam  W. 
Hoover,  director  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Mil- 
itary  Application  Office,  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Procurement  and  Military  Kuclear  Sys- 
tems, April  27,  1982. 


M 


Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
committee  to  discuss  the  Department  of  Energy's 
fiscal  year  1983  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
the  funding  required  to  execute  that  program. 

The  nuclear  development  and  production 
programs  are  unique  in  government  in  that  they 
constitute  an  integrated  government-owned  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  We  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  talk- 
ing about,  in  terms  of  assets  and  products,  what 
would  be  a  major  U.S.  industrial  corporation — 
one  that  would  rank  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the 
Fortune  500. 

I  would  like  you,  therefore,  to  consider  your- 
selves the  board  of  directors  of  that  corporation 
and  my  remarks  to  you  the  prospectus  of  our 
company's  future.  The  record  of  this  testimony 
will  serv  e  as  our  report  to  the  stockholders — the 
American  taxpayers. 

ASSETS: 

From  the  air,  our  production  plants  look  like  a 
cross  section  of  American  industry.  Once  on  the 
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Knee  jerks 
Too  big  for  boots 
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From  the  English  weekly,  January  21-27. 


inside,  one  begins  to  see  the  extent  ar.d  diversity 
of  their  capabilities. 

PRODUCT  LINE: 
Strategic  weapons. 
Long-range  theater  nuclear  systems. 
Battlefield  nuclear  systems. 
Fleet  air  defense. 

These  systems  constitute  the  near-term  prod- 
uct line  of  our  weapons  industry.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive array,  but  as  a  product-oriented  industry, 
we  must  ask:  Can  we  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
and  what  about  preparations  for  new  products  in 
the  future.' 

IN\TSTMENT  STRATEGY: 

If  I  may  ask  you  again  to  think  of  the  weapons 
complex  as  a  business,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  in  responding  to  these  challenges  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  consider  not  just  the  program's 
immediate  needs,  but  rather  our  objectives, 
goals,  and  resource  requirements  in  the  context 
of  a  long-term  investment  strategy-.  Our  aim  is  to: 

1 .  Provide  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  planned  production  workload; 

2.  Increase  personnel  levels  in  the  weapons 
laboratories; 

3.  Increase  nuclear  testing; 
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4.  Restore  the  complex  to  modern  industrial 
standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to  say  that 
this  government-owned  industry  we  are  manag- 
ing is  basically  sound.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  our  products  for  the  foreseeable  future  and,  if 
we  are  prudent  in  our  care  of  existing  facilities 
and  equipment  and  future  acquisitions,  it  will  be 
a  strong  competitor  in  the  world  for  the  long 
term. 


For  Body  PartS— From  Science  News, 

November  19.  1983. 

-l^arry  Jacobs,  who  has  set  up  a  brokerage  firm 
for  buying  and  selling  organs  called  the  Interna- 
tional Kidney  Exchange,  says  that  the  present 
donor  system  is  a  "dismal  failure"  and  that  his 
plan  would  "save  $2  billion  per  year."  Instead  of 
depending  on  volunteer  donors  and  a  telephone 
hot  line  attached  to  an  answering  machine,  Ja- 
cobs would  pay  individuals  or  their  families  for 
the  organs.  The  proposal  was  discussed  recently 
at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Medical  ethicist  Robert  M.  Veatch,  a  profes- 
sor at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  objects  to  Jacobs's  project  on  practical 
grounds.  He  says  that  if  the  experience  of  blood 
transfusion  holds  true,  then  the  quality  of  sold 
organs  would  be  lower  than  the  quality  of  do- 
nated ones.  He  says,  "When  an  organ  source  is 
motivated  financially,  he  or  she  has  an  incentive 
to  hide  potential  problems — a  history  of  kidney- 
disease  in  the  family  or  an  existing  illness,  possi- 
bly even  a  terminal  illness." 

Representative  Albert  Gore  Jr.,  who  chaired 
the  hearing,  says,  "It  [buying  and  selling  organs] 
would  make  the  poor  a  source  of  spare  parts  for 
the  rich.  And  it  would  auction  off  life  to  the 
highest  bidder." 

[Quote] 

TWO  CHEERS 

FOR  DICTATORSHIP 


Alexander  Haig,  quoted  in  an  interview  with  the 
Argentine  magazine  Siete  Dfas,  December  21. 

i  have  said  it  manv  times  before:  I'm  not  one  of 
those  who,  ipso  facto,  condemn  a  military  re- 
gime. Why?  Well,  the  American  outlook  derives 
from  the  British  experience,  from  Montesquieu 
and  John  Locke,  in  which  the  military,  in  fact, 


has  been  the  represser  of  people's  freedom.  That 
isn't  true  in  the  Latin  American  experience.  His- 
torically, Latin  Americans  have  had  recourse  to 
the  military  to  remove  tyranny,  to  preserve  and 
protect  freedom.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
many  exceptions.  But  it's  a  matter  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent perspective.  Look  at  what's  happening  in 
El  Salvador.  It's  precisely  the  military  that  has 
fought  the  oligarchy.  Argentine  history  is  punc- 
tuated by  the  contributions  of  the  military.  This 
doesn't  imply  that  we  don't  hope  that  all  coun- 
tries will  progress  toward  democracy,  which  we 
believe  in  deeply.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can't 
disdain  those  who  haven't  had  that  experience. 

END  OF  THE 
WORLD  NEWS 

From  Ne<W  York— Panic,  by  Richard  Bos- 
man.  This  painting  appeared  in  an  exhibit  called 
"The  End  of  the  World:  Contemporary  Visions  of 
the  Apocalypse, "  at  the  Neu  Museum  of  Contem- 
porary Art,  December  10.  1983,  to  January  22, 
1984' 


From  Washington— By  Wolf  BUtzer,  in 

the  October  28,  1983,  Jerusalem  Post. 

O  lv  davs  before  the  October  23  terrorist 
attack  in  Beirut,  President  Reagan  expressed  a 
very  deep  and  gloomy  foreboding  about  the  en- 
tire situation  around  the  world. 

"Just  last  night,"  the  President  said  on  Octo- 
ber 18  in  a  telephone  conversation  with  Tom 
Dine,  executive  director  of  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  a  pro-Israel  lobbying 
group  on  Capitol  Hill,  "I  called  the  mother  and 
father  of  that  marine  casualty.  We've  got  to  find 
a  settlement  there." 
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According  to  a  transcript  of  the  conversation 
made  available  to  the  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday, 
Reagan  continued:  "You  know,  1  turn  back  to 
your  ancient  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  signs  foretelling  Armageddon,  and  I  find  my- 
self wondering  if — if  we're  the  generation  that's 
going  to  see  that  come  about.  1  don't  know  if 
you've  noted  any  of  those  prophecies  lately,  but 
believe  me,  they  certainly  describe  the  times 
we're  going  through." 


From  MOSCOW— The  December  1983  issue 
of  Military  Knowledge,  a  monthly  published  by  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense,  contains  an  illustrated 
survival  manual  for  nuclear  war.  The  diagram  be- 
low, titled  "Hermetic  Sealing  of  Common  Gar- 
ments," shows  how  to  use  "readily  available  materi- 
als to  protect  the  human  skin  from  radioactive 
fallout." 
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"Regular  sports  suits,  work  coveralls,  school  uniforms, 
raincoats,  and  trench  coats  [can  be  quickly  nude  into  pro- 
tective garments]  by  seieing  strips  of  thick  fabric  into  them 
at  the  sleeves,  trouser  cuffs,  and  around  the  neck,  and  by 
adding  a  hood,  rubber  boots,  and  gloves.  [The  garments 
should  then  be]  hermetically  sealed  by  saturating  them  with 
a  special  emulsion  made  from  250  milligrams  of  household 
soap  flakes,  two  liters  of  water  (at  60  to  70  degrees  centi- 
grade), and  a  half-liter  of  mineral  or  vegetable  oil.  sim- 
mered for  five  minutes. 


[Scientific  Paper] 

THE  PHARMACOLOGY 
OF  ZOMBIES 


Excerpted  from  an  article  by  E.  Wade  Davis  in  the 
November  1 983  issue  of  the  Journal  ot  Ethnopharma- 
cology.  Daiis  is  an  ethnobotanist  with  the  Botanical 
Museum  of  Harvard  l/ntversi'ry.  A  fuller  account  of  the 
search  for  the  Haitian  zombie  poison  will  appear  in  his 
forthcoming  hx>k.  The  Serpent  and  the  Rainbow,  to 
be  published  by  Sirwrn  &  Schuster. 

T 

he  anthropological  and  popular  literature 
on  Haiti  is  replete  with  references  to  zombies. 
According  to  these  accounts,  zombies  are  the 
living  dead:  innocent  victims  raised  from  their 
graves  in  a  comatose  trance  by  malevolent  voo- 
doo priests  (bocors)  and  forced  to  toil  indefinitely 
as  slaves.  Most  authors  have  rather  uncritically 
assumed  the  phenomenon  to  be  folklore.  Never- 
theless, virtually  all  writers  acknowledge  that 
the  majority  of  the  Haitian  population  believes 
in  the  physical  reality  of  zombies. 

As  long  ago  as  1938,  Zora  Hurston,  a  student 
of  Franz  Boas  at  Columbia  University,  suggested 
that  there  could  be  a  material  basis  for  the  zom- 
bie phenomenon.  Having  visited  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  a  zombie  in  a  hospital  near  Gonaive, 
in  north-central  Haiti,  she  concluded  that  "it  is 
not  a  case  of  awakening  the  dead,  but  a  matter  of 
the  semblance  of  death  induced  by  some  drug 
known  to  a  few:  some  secret  probably  brought 
from  Africa  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  bocors  know  the  effect  of  the 
drug  and  the  antidote.  It  is  evident  that  it  de- 
stroys that  part  of  the  brain  which  governs 
speech  and  willpower.  The  victim  can  move  and 
act  but  cannot  formulate  thought." 

Scientific  interest  in  the  zombie  poison  was 
rekindled  recently  by  reported  cases  of  zombies 
under  the  care  of  Haitian  psychiatrist  Lamarque 
Douyon.  In  one  case  it  was  suggested  that  the 
patient  had  been  made  a  zombie  by  a  bocor  who 
had  used  a  poison.  Physicians  close  to  the  case 
recognized  that  the  correct  dosage  of  the  proper 
drug  could  lower  the  metabolic  rate  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  point  where  he  would  appear  to  be 
dead.  Cognizant  of  the  profound  medical  poten- 
tial of  such  a  drug,  they  asked  me  in  1982  to 
investigate  the  composition  of  zombie  poison  in 
Haiti. 

During  the  course  of  three  expeditions,  the 
complete  preparation  of  five  poisons  used  to 
make  zombies  was  documented  at  four  widely 
separated  villages  in  Haiti.  Although  a  number 
of  lizards,  tarantulas,  nonvenomous  snakes,  and 
millipedes  are  added  to  the  various  preparations, 
there  are  five  constant  animal  ingredients: 
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burned  and  ground-up  human  remains,  a  small 
tree  frog,  a  polychaete  worm,  a  large  New  World 
toad,  and  one  or  more  species  of  puffer  fish.  The 
most  potent  ingredients  are  the  puffer  fish, 
which  contain  deadly  nerve  toxins  known  as  tet- 
rodotoxin. 

The  effects  of  tetrodotoxin  poisoning  haye 
been  well  documented.  The  most  famous  source 
of  puffer  poisoning  is  the  Japanese  fugu  fish.  The 
Japanese  accept  the  risks  of  eating  these  fish  be- 
cause they  enjoy  the  exhilarating  physiological 
aftereffects,  which  include  sensations  of 
warmth,  flushing  of  the  skin,  mild  paresthesias 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  euphoria. 

Case  histories  from  the  Japanese  literature 
about  fugu  poisoning  read  like  accounts  of  zombi- 
fication.  A  man  who  had  died  after  eating  fugu 
regained  consciousness  seven  days  later  in  a 
morgue.  He  claimed  that  he  recalled  the  entire 
incident  and  said  he  feared  he  would  be  buried 
alive.  Another  case  involved  a  man  who  walked 
away  from  a  cart  that  was  carrying  him  to  a  cre- 
matorium. Last  summer,  a  Japanese  man  poi- 
soned by  fugu  revived  after  he  was  nailed  into  a 
coffin. 

One  of  the  zombie  patients  who  described  his 
experiences  to  me  said  that  he  remained  con- 


Jn  the  White  House,  they  are  rehearsing 
again  for  a  show  of  peace. 


From  Izvestia,  the  Russian  daily,  February  2. 


scious  at  all  times;  although  he  was  completely 
immobilized,  he  heard  his  sister  weeping  as  he 
was  pronounced  dead.  Both  during  and  after  his 
burial,  his  overall  sensation  was  one  of  floating 
above  the  grave.  He  remembered  that  his  earliest 
sign  of  discomfort  before  entering  the  hospital 
was  difficulty  in  breathing.  It  was  reported  that 
his  lips  had  turned  blue.  He  did  not  know  how 
long  he  had  remained  buried  before  the  zombie 
makers  released  him.  From  his  testimony  and  the 
medical  dossier  compiled  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
parent death,  it  is  evident  that  he  exhibited 
twenty-one,  or  virtually  all,  of  the  prominent 
symptoms  associated  with  tetrodotoxin  poison- 
ing. 

The  poisons  I  collected  during  my  first  two 
expeditions  are  currently  being  analyzed.  Pre- 
liminary experiments  with  rats  and  rhesus  mon- 
keys have  been  most  promising.  Twenty  minutes 
after  a  topical  application  of  the  poison  to  a  mon- 
key's abdomen,  the  animal's  typical  aggressive 
behavior  diminished  and  it  assumed  a  catatonic 
posture.  It  remained  in  a  single  position  for  nine 
hours.  Recovery  was  complete. 

These  preliminary  laboratory  results,  together 
with  the  biomedical  literature  and  data  gathered 
in  the  field,  indicate  that  there  is  an  ethnophar- 
macological  basis  for  the  zombie  phenomenon. 
The  toxins  contained  in  the  puffer  fish  are  capa- 
ble of  pharmacologically  inducing  physical  states 
similar  to  those  characterized  in  Haiti  as  zombifi- 
cation.  That  the  symptoms  described  by  the 
zombie  patient  match  so  closely  the  symptoms  of 
tetrodotoxin  poisoning  documented  in  the  Japa- 
nese literature  suggests  that  he  was  exposed  to 
the  poison. 

From  ethnopharmacological  investigations, 
we  know  that  the  poison  lowers  the  metabolic 
rate  of  the  victim  almost  to  the  point  of  death. 
Pronounced  dead  by  attending  physicians  who 
check  only  for  superficial  vital  signs,  and  consid- 
ered dead  by  family  members  and  by  the  zombie 
maker,  the  victim  is  buried  alive.  Undoubtedly, 
in  many  cases  the  victim  does  die,  either  from 
the  poison  or  from  suffocating  in  the  coffin.  The 
widespread  belief  in  the  existence  of  zombies  in 
Haiti,  however,  is  based  on  those  instances 
where  the  victim  receives  the  correct  dosage  of 
the  poison,  wakes  up  in  the  coffin,  and  is 
dragged  out  of  the  grave  by  the  zombie  maker. 

The  victim,  affected  by  the  drug  and  trau- 
matized by  the  situation,  is  immediately  beaten 
by  the  zombie  maker's  assistants.  He  is  then 
bound  and  led  before  a  cross  to  be  baptized  with  a 
new  zombie  name.  After  the  baptism,  he  is  made 
to  eat  a  paste  containing  a  strong  dose  of  a  potent 
psychoactive  drug  (Datura  Stramonium),  known 
in  Haiti  as  "zombie  cucumbers, "  which  brings  on 
a  state  of  psychosis.  During  that  intoxication, 
the  zombie  is  carried  off. 
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[Clippings] 

DISINFORMATION 


Headlines  and  leads  of  all  major  stories  on  page  3  of 
the  New  York  Times,  January  2 1 . 

HONDURANS  SAID  TO  CHANGE  COPTER  STORY 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Jan.  20 — United  Start. 
Embassy  officials  and  the  chief  of  the  Honduran 
armed  forces  said  today  that  two  Honduran  mili- 
tary officers  have  admitted  they  fabricated  a  re- 
port that  a  United  States  helicopter  forced  down 
by  Nicaragua  last  week  was  following  a  flight 
plan  that  included  stopping  at  a  village  near  the 
Nicaraguan  border. 

HEAD  OF  AQUINO  PANEL  DOUBTS  MANILA'S 
ACCOUNT 

Manila,  ]an.  20  (Reuters) — The  chairman  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr. 
said  today  that  the  panel  had  cause  to  doubt  that 
the  man  blamed  by  the  government  was  the  real 
killer. 

NEWSWEEK  ARTICLE  ON  NICARAGUANS  HAD 
AN  ERROR  ON  SOURCES 

By  Jonathan  Friendly — A  Newsweek  article  last 
spring,  about  four  Nicaraguans  and  their  experi- 
ences in  that  country's  revolution,  misled  read- 
ers about  how  information  for  it  had  been  gath- 
ered, but  editors  at  the  magazine  are  unsure  how 
to  deal  with  the  error. 


[Essay] 

IN  THE  SHADOWS 
OF  SUPERPOWERS 


From  Gtinter  Grass's  epilogue  to  Trouble  in  Our 
Backyard:  Central  America  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Eighties,  edited  by  Martin  Diskin  and 
published  by  Pantheon  Books.  Grass  recently  visited 
Nicaragua. 

w 

▼  That  did  I  know  before  I  went?  Only  what  I 
had  read.  My  support  for  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion, always  imbued  with  skepticism,  had  been 
expressed  with  caution.  I  had  doubts  about  its 
possibilities  of  success.  How  could  twenty-five- 
year-old  commanders,  mere  guerrillas  until  three 
years  ago,  have  learned  the  difficult  art  of  eco- 
nomics and  civil  government?  How  long  would 
it  be  before  this  revolution — as  the  lessons  of 
history  seem  to  show — would  begin  to  eat  its 


childten?  And  in  any  case,  Poland  somehow  af- 
fected me  more. 

I  had  no  idea  how  similar  the  members  of  the 
Polish  trade-union  movement  Solidarity  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  actually  are,  or  how  the 
persistent  and  defiant  dependence  of  Poland  on 
the  Soviet  Union  is  mirrored  by  that  of  Central 
America — in  particular  Nicaragua — on  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  constraints  felt  both 
by  the  Sandinistas  and  by  members  of  Solidar- 
ity— in  spite  of  the  geographical  distance  be- 
tween them — are  a  negative  proof  of  the  point. 
They  know  only  untruths  about  each  other.  The 
power  threatening  the  Sandinistas,  for  example, 
wishes  to  be  seen  as  the  protector  of  Solidarity — 
and  there  are  those  in  Poland  who  believe  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  invasion-ready  power  on  Po- 
land's eastern  border  believes  itself  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  all  freedom  movements  in  the  Third 
World — and  people  are  not  lacking  in  N  icaragua 
who  think  that,  too.  They  repeat  the  false  re- 
ports from  Tass  that  Solidarity  is  a  counterrevo- 
lutionary movement.  In  Poland,  they  believe 
the  reports  of  the  Voice  of  America  that  Nicara- 
gua will  soon  be  the  next  country  to  fall  into  the 
Cuban-Soviet  grip. 

From  their  positions  of  such  menacingly  close 
proximity,  and  from  painful  experiences  of  inter- 
ventions and  dismemberment,  the  oppressed 
can  see  the  danger  from  only  the  nearest  super- 
power. So  the  thinly  disguised  hatred  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Poland  corresponds  to  the  perceptible 
hatred  of  the  Yankees  in  Nicaragua. 

Hatred  narrows  the  perspective.  And  where 
hatred  grows  daily  as  a  result  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  superpowers,  everything — even  the  desire 
on  their  part  to  exercise  their  power  with  greater 
moderation — becomes  defined  as  U.S.  imperial- 
ism or  Soviet  domination.  And,  of  course,  this 
hatred  in  both  places  is  quite  understandable. 

Anyone  who,  like  me,  has  visited  Poland  and 
Nicaragua  realizes  how  foolish  the  superpowers 
have  been  in  trying  to  control  their  backyards. 
For  this  time  they  are  faced  with  a  new  and  unfa- 
miliar kind  of  opposition — and  it  won't  be 
crushed.  Their  tried  and  tested  punishment  les- 
sons no  longer  attract  students.  Both  movements 
are  the  same — socialist  and  Catholic — and  each 
one  is  endowed  with  that  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian fervor  with  which  all  forms  of  domination 
find  it  difficult  to  come  to  terms.  Even  skeptics 
have  to  admit  that  Rosa  Luxemburg  appeared  in 
Poland  in  the  guise  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  that 
in  Nicaragua  the  Mother  of  God  has  the  look  of 
Rosa  Luxemburg.  .  .  . 

Listen,  Wojtyla,  Polish  pope  and  frequent 
traveler,  who  has  seen  the  world  and  experi- 
enced its  suffering.  Forgive  the  familiarity.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  hope  that  you,  who  have  demon- 
strated in  Poland  that  you  are  close  to  the  con- 
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cerns  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  perse- 
cuted, might  also  take  up  the  struggle  against  the 
well-off  and  the  powerful — including  even  some 
of  your  own  bishops  and  cardinals — and  against 
all  those  who  support  repression  of  the  people? 

Are  you  not  able  to  understand  that  the  San- 
dinistas and  Solidarity  have  the  same  roots — 
something  that  those  most  affected,  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Poland,  are  least  able  to  appreciate 
because,  for  the  moment,  they  are  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  opposing  superpower  ideologies? 

Just  imagine,  Holy  Father,  a  Polish  union 
leader  and  a  Sandinista — Lech  Walesa  and 
Ernesto  Cardenal — the  worker  and  the  poet- 
priest,  sitting  at  your  table  and  explaining  to  you 
the  needs,  the  suffering,  and  the  hopes  of  their 
peoples,  their  ideals  and  their  defeats,  their  fail- 
ures and  their  mistakes,  their  companionship 
and  their  loneliness,  their  worries  about  their 
daily  bread  or  their  daily  maize.  Could  it  not  be 
that  suddenly,  perhaps  with  the  wily  interven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Walesa  and  Cardenal 
would  recognize  each  other  as  brothers  and  you 
as  the  protecting  power? 

Panic-stricken  and  bristling  with  weapons, 
the  superpowers  angrily  oppose  each  other — and 
they  oppress  whoever  falls  in  their  shadows.  But 
look  here,  Holy  Father:  it's  not  just  Poland  that 
stands  in  a  giant's  shadow,  but  Nicaragua  too.  If 
you  fail  to  complain  to  the  United  States  in  the 
way  you  have  frequently  admonished  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  too  will  be  guilty  if  once  again  this 
small  and  wretched  land  is  overtaken  by  war  and 
the  revolution  is  crushed. 


YOUR  TAX 
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[Television  Criticism] 

BOWDLERIZING  THE 
SATURDAY  CARTOON 


From  "Where  the  Do-Gooders  Went  Wrong:  The 
Adulteration  of  Children  s  Television,"  by  Walter 
Karp,  in  the  March /April  issue  of  Channels  of 
Communications  magazine. 

T 

Ahe  critics  of  Saturday-morning  children's 
television  believe  that  good  children's  program- 
ming teaches  children  to  be  cooperative,  hard- 
working, and  peace-loving  members  of  society. 
Programs  that  carry  such  lessons  are  praised  as 
"pro-social."  These  critics  regard  as  defective 
those  programs  that  appear  to  encourage  selfish- 
ness, self-assertiveness,  and  aggression. 

In  their  hostility  to  violent  deeds  and  powerful 
emotions,  the  critics  of  children's  television — 
who  have  largely  succeeded  in  banishing  vio- 
lence from  Saturday  morning — bear  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  those  bowdlerizing 
turn-of-the-century  schoolmarms  who  used  to 
march  through  Grimm's  fairy  tales  snipping  out 
cruelty  and  cutting  down  ogres  in  the  name  of 
"mental  hygiene." 

That  resemblance,  more  than  anything,  made 
me  question  just  how  "pro-child"  the  "pro-so- 
cial" standard  really  is.  In  defending  the  fairy 
tales  from  the  censorious  schoolmarms,  Eng- 
land's G.  K.  Chesterton  offered  a  memorable 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  children  and  of  the 
ancient  children's  stories.  "Fairy  tales,"  wrote 
Chesterton,  "do  not  give  the  child  the  idea  of 
the  evil  or  the  ugly;  that  is  in  the  child  already 
because  it  is  in  the  world  already.  Fairy  tales  do 
not  give  the  child  his  first  idea  of  bogey.  What 
fairy  tales  give  the  child  is  his  first  clear  idea  of 
the  possible  defeat  of  bogey."  Instead  of  protect- 
ing children  from  unhealthy  fears,  the  bowdler- 
izers  of  fairy  tales  were  depriving  them  of  much 
needed  hope,  the  hope  that  the  ghouls  beneath 
their  beds  and  the  monsters  in  their  closets  have 
forms  and  faces,  and  that  there  is  a  champion 
who  can  best  them,  if  not  by  "though tfulness, 
cooperation,  or  reason,"  then  somehow  or 
other — perhaps  with  a  sword. 

How  pro-child  would  children's  television 
turn  out  to  be,  1  wondered  when  I  recently  vis- 
ited the  animated  cartoon  world  of  Saturday- 
morning  television.  I  discovered  the  astonishing 
answer  quickly  enough.  Every  essential  element 
that  makes  it  possible  for  fairy  tales  to  give  chil- 
dren inner  strength,  hope,  and  security  is  absent 
today  from  children's  TV. 

The  hero  of  children's  television  is  not  a  per- 
son at  all.  It  is  the  ubiquitous  group:  a  village  of 
minuscule  dwarfs;  an  island  of  minuscule  mon- 
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fiis  chart  is  adapted /rom  the  waM-size  poster  "Social  Stratification  in  the  United  States,  "  recently  published  by 
xial  Graphics,  a  Baltimore  company  that  produces  posters  on  controversial  issues.  Stephen  Rose,  the 
onomist  who  created  the  chart,  explains  that  "between  J  978  and  1983  approximately  13  percent  of  the  middle 
rrtxon  of  the  middle  class  (as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  disappeared.  Of  this  13  percent,  one 
tarter  rose  into  the  upper -middle -class  category,  and  three  quarters  descended  into  the  lower  middle  class, 
urthermore,  the  number  of  people  below  the  poverty  line  increased  by  3  percent.  This  downward  shift  represents 
significant  change  in  the  nature  of  the  American  social  fabric. ' '  The  chart,  which  is  based  on  government 
atistics,  was  designed  by  Kathryn  Shagas  and  Dennis  Livingston. 


keys;  a  team  of  tree-dwelling  elves.  The  "image 
of  the  isolated  man  who  is  nonetheless  capable  of 
meaningful  achievement" — which  Bruno  Bet- 
telheim,  in  The  Uses  of  Enchantment,  judged  so 
important  to  the  child,  so  useless  to  society — 
rarely  crosses  the  screen  on  Saturday  morning. 
Even  when  the  group  must  split  up  to  perform 
special  tasks,  nobody  goes  forth  alone.  Like  an 
army  unit,  the  group,  when  it  splits,  divides  into 
squads.  That  an  isolated  being  may  be  capable  of 
meaningful  achievement  is  an  idea  kept  from 
children  as  though  it  were  a  secret  of  state.  If,  as 
fairy  tales  tell  us,  a  child  learns  to  have  faith  in 
his  own  inner  strength  through  fantastic  tales  of 
lone  heroes,  then  children's  television  systemat- 


ically deprives  children  of  that  faith. 

What  is  even  worse,  it  actively  subverts  a 
child's  faith  in  his  own  inner  strength.  On  Satur- 
day-morning television,  the  most  vivid  "image 
of  the  isolated  man"  is  that  of  a  hapless  victim 
whom  the  group  decides  to  rescue.  The  group- 
rescue  motif  is  one  of  the  main  devices  of  chil- 
dren's television,  and  its  primary  message  is  per- 
fectly plain:  the  lone  individual  is  weak  and 
helpless;  the  group  is  strong  and  kind.  Several 
programs  dramatize  this  seductive  message  by 
making  one  of  the  group's  members  a  slightly 
comical  coward  whom  the  group  treats  with  be- 
mused tolerance. 

Such  reassurance  is  sweet  consolation  to  chil- 
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[Survey] 

THE  MEDIA'S 
MEDIA 

From  '  'The  Gallup  Press  Agenda  Study  11. ' '  As  part 
of  this  annual  survey  of  attitudes  held  by  members  of 
the  news  media,  Gallup  polled  the  reading  habits  of 
199  national  and  local  journalists.  The  figures  show 
the  percentage  of  print  and  broadcast  journalists  who 
read  the  publications  listed  below. 


Publication 

Print 

Broadcast 

Local  daily  paper 

76 

93 

New  York  Times 

66 

77 

VC^asHington  Post 

29 

13 

Christian  Science 

VI  r\ r\  i  for 
IVHJl  11  LUl 

4 

Newsweek 

53 

69 

Time 

60 

64 

I  1  S   News  (Si  World 

....  ^ePort 

23 

32 

Wall  Street  Journal 

68 

49 

Business  Week 

38 

26 

Fortune 

27 

11 

Forbes 

17 

14 

TV  Guide 

6 

48 

Reader's  Digest 

10 

30 

People 

7 

30 

New  Yorker 

36 

16 

Harper's 

22 

7 

New  York  Review  of 

Books 

17 

11 

Esquire 

14 

14 

Rolling  Stone 

2 

9 

Congressional  Quarterly 

21 

8 

Foreign  Affairs 

17 

9 

New  Republic 

17 

7 

Economist 

13 

4 

National  Review 

10 

7 

Nation 

7 

3 

Commentary 

5 

3 

Scientific  American 

7 

6 

Science 

6 

5 

dren  (including  my  own),  but  it  is  treacherous 
and  baseless,  the  most  insidious  kind  of  false 
comfort.  In  real  life,  no  gang  can  help  a  child 
master  the  deep  anxieties  that  beset  him.  In  real 
life,  cowardice  is  not  in  the  least  comical,  for 
every  child  knows  in  his  heart  how  desperately 
he  needs  courage.  Like  the  sugary  cereals  the 
pro-social  critics  are  forever  assailing,  this  sug- 
ary, pro-social  reassurance  sweetens  subservi- 
ence and  weakens  the  child. 

Children's  television  doles  out  equally  poison- 
ous comfort  with  its  treatment  of  danger. 
Whereas  fairy  tales  confront  the  terrors  of  child- 
hood by  showing  great  perils  overcome,  chil- 
dren's television  deals  with  those  terrors  by  mak- 
ing light  of  them.  Often  the  villains  are 
portrayed  as  inept  clowns.  Dragons  are  drawn 
with  goofy  faces,  or  they  trip  over  their  tails  as 
soon  as  they  breathe  fire.  "Isn't  danger  funny!" 
these  shows  seem  to  say.  Yet  it  does  no  good 
whatever  to  call  a  child's  fears  groundless.  It  only- 
makes  his  demons  all  the  more  terrible,  since  he 
sees  no  way  to  overcome  them. 

Even  the  pro-social  campaign  against  "aggres- 
sion" and  "violence"  ends  by  betraying  the  real 
interests  of  children.  Out  of  fear  of  encouraging 
"aggressive"  behavior,  it  deprives  children  of  the 
very  promise  of  justice  itself.  In  the  sanitized 
world  of  children's  television,  the  wicked  are 
merely  foiled;  the  scene  quickly  changes  and 
they  are  left  scot-free,  presumably  because  pun- 
ishment would  be  too  "violent."  So  children's 
television,  which  gives  children  no  faith  in  their 
own  inner  strength,  which  gives  them  no  hope 
that  their  demons  will  be  bested,  robs  them  of 
the  precious  assurance  that  justice  will  be  theirs 
when  they,  too,  venture  into  the  great  world. 
You  must  put  no  faith  in  yourself,  says  children's 
television.  You  must  put  no  faith  in  an  unjust 
world;  the  group  alone  can  save  you.  This  is  a 
very  strange  lesson  to  teach  a  free  people's  chil- 
dren. 


[Short  Story] 

THE  THIRD  VOICE 

This  is  the  complete  text  of  a  story  by  William  Fergu- 
son that  appears  in  his  first  collection,  Freedom, 
recently  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

T 

Jlhere  are  two  hills  on  my  farm,  both  heavily 
wooded.  One  is  near  the  house;  the  other  is  at 
the  far  end  of  the  property,  down  by  the  river. 
When  I  climb  the  near  hill  in  the  early  morning, 
there  seems  to  be  a  man  shouting  from  the  far 
one.  I  shout  back,  but  he  never  answers.  So  I 
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;e  down  toward  the  river  and  up  the  other 
pe,  but  no  one  is  ever  there,  and  I  hear  the 
•>uting  again  from  the  first  hill.  This  has  been 
I  mg  on,  winter  and  summer,  since  my  son 
wed  his  family  to  Boston,  seven  years  ago  this 
rrch. 

!  know  the  man  1  hear  is  the  ghost  of  a  suicide: 
'  grandfather,  John  Rudd,  who  owned  this 
m  before  I  was  born.  He  was  a  good  man,  but 
en  to  alcohol.  One  day  his  wife  and  children 
t  him  for  better  things;  a  week  later,  John 
'  nged  himself  in  the  barn — the  one  I  still  use 

lay. 

In  the  evenings,  I  get  to  thinking  about  John 
|  dd;  I  go  into  the  barn  after  supper  and  stare  up 
j  the  rafters,  wondering  what  it  would  be  like 

die. 


Before  my  son  left,  I  remember,  we  all  used  to 
lk  up  on  the  hill  at  dusk  and  hoot  at  the  great 
rned  owl  that  lived  in  the  hemlocks.  We  had 
idea  what  we  were  saying,  of  course,  but 
latever  it  was,  the  bird  was  saying  it  back. 
The  exchange  with  my  grandfather  is  more 
;turbing.  One  word  from  me  is  enough  to  quiet 
li;  his  silence  makes  me  giddy,  like  the  dizzi- 
ss  that  comes  over  me  when  I'm  plowing  the 
ddle  field  and  the  woodlot  begins  to  go  yellow 
d  brittle  at  the  edges,  like  a  page  in  an  old 
ok. 

It  bothers  me  to  think  that  my  grandfather 
d  I  may  be  striding  through  each  other's  bodies 
we  cross  in  the  morning,  as  insubstantial,  at 
ist  to  each  other's  eyes,  as  dust  off  the  summer 
•Ids. 

"Hold  your  horses,"  he  seems  to  be  saying, 
iold  your  horses!" 

Is  he  telling  me  to  wait?  Why  should  I  wait? 


There  is  a  third  voice,  sometimes,  that  comes 
)m  the  field  across  the  river.  It  is  certainly  not 
i  echo  of  John  Rudd's;  it  sounds  more  like  a 
lild  calling  its  father. 

The  land  is  beautiful  over  there,  rich  and 
vel,  with  no  stones.  When  my  son  comes  back, 
;  should  buy  it  any  way  he  can  and  repair  the 

idge,  because  it  would  make  all  the  difference, 
id  maybe  then  he'd  have  something  worth- 
hile  to  give  his  children. 

I've  told  him  so. 

But  he  doesn't  answer  letters. 

I  lean  on  a  fence  post,  gazing  across  the  river. 

"Coming!"  says  the  voice  from  over  there. 
I'm  coming!" 

I  hear  it,  as  I  hear  John  Rudd;  but  I  say  noth- 
\g.  What  good  would  it  do?  These  voices,  by 
ow,  are  as  familiar  and  useless  as  wind  in  the 
vaying  trees. 


[Ethnograph] 

LOVE  AMONG 
THE  GEISHA 


From  Geisha,  by  Liza  Crihfield  Dalby.  As  part  of 
the  fieldivorkfor  her  dissertation,  Dalby,  an  anthro- 
pologist, spent  a  year  working  in  the  Pontocho  section 
of  Kyoto  as  a  geisha,  the  first  non-]apanese  ever  to  do 
so.  Geisha  was  recently  published  by  the  University 
of  California  Press. 

P 

\^JIeisha  generally  know  more  about  sex  than 
housewives  do,  but  a  man  who  thinks  of  a  gei- 
sha's gei  [art]  as  rampant  eroticism  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Even  in  the  long-gone  era  of  the  li- 
censed quarters,  geisha  were  not  the  foremost 
sexual  adepts.  The  appeal  of  a  romantic  entan- 
glement with  a  geisha  has  always  embraced  more 
than  sex. 

From  a  man's  point  of  view,  sleeping  with  a 
geisha  is  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  for  he  wdl 
not  be  able  to  extricate  himself  easily  if  his  pas- 
sion cools.  With  this  in  mind,  some  customers 
who  enjoy  geisha  banquets  in  Pontocho  avoid 
becoming  too  intimate  with  any  one  geisha. 
They  know  that  if  the  intimacy  should  sour,  re- 
proachful eyes  will  ruin  relaxation  at  their  favor- 
ite teahouses.  Men  who  do  take  a  geisha  mistress 
must  be  prepared  for  everything  that  the  rela- 
tionship entails,  and  they  are  expected  to  show 
their  patronage  by  magnanimous  gifts. 

A  geisha  is  not  necessarily  infatuated  with  her 
danna,  or  patron,  but  if  he  is  a  good  provider  and 
a  comfortable  companion  she  may  well  be  con- 
tent with  him.  A  boifurendo,  or  lover,  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  A  boyfriend  does  not  give  opal  rings 
and  perfume  to  his  geisha  inamorata;  he  gives  her 
a  good  time.  A  geisha  may  even  keep  a  lover  as 
she  herself  is  kept  by  a  patron.  A  geisha's  dream 
may  be  to  find  a  rich,  handsome  danna  she  can 
adore,  but  like  everyone  who  dreams,  she  usually 
settles  for  less. 

On  the  questionnaire  I  distributed  among  a 
dozen  or  so  communities,  one  item  asked  geisha 
their  reasons  for  wanting  a  patron.  Almost  half 
checked  "needing  someone  to  be  close  to."  A 
third  of  them  marked  "it  makes  no  difference," 
and  a  quarter,  "needing  enough  money  to  live." 
A  few  replied,  "to  have  money  for  luxuries,"  and 
even  fewer  that  having  a  danna  "gives  high  status 
in  geisha  society. "  I  realized  that  my  survey  tech- 
nique had  been  too  bounded  when  I  began  to 
tally  one  brandy-splashed  sheet  where  my 
columns  had  been  obliterated  by  a  bold  scrawl: 
"In  my  case,  it's  because  I  love  him."  ■ 
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This  aerodynamic  extension  to  the  wing  of  Northrop  s  new 
F-20  Tigershark  increases  the  size  of  the  wing  by  only  six  percent,  but 
adds  30  percent  more  lift.  Increasing  perfoimance.  Enhancing  Tigershark  s 
maneuverability  and  stability  Another  example  of  Northrop  s  efficient 
use  of  advanced  aircraft  technologies. 

Northrop  Corporation,  1800  Century  Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  California  90067  USA 
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SHOULD  THE  US. 
STAY  IN  NATO? 


w 

T  Then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  thirty- 
five  years  ago  this  month,  American  foreign  policy,  for 
the  first  time  in  151  years,  offered  itself  as  a  hostage  to 
fortune.  Not  since  Congress  terminated  the  Franco- 
American  alliance — which  helped  secure  our  indepen- 
dence— had  the  United  States  pledged  to  defend  an- 
other nation  from  attack. 

Although  the  crises  of  the  last  thirty-five  years — Ko- 
rea, Suez,  Hungary,  Cuba,  Berlin,  Vietnam,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  Middle  East,  Afghanistan,  Poland — often 
placed  severe  strains  on  the  alliance,  Western  Europe 
remained  at  peace.  But  as  the  new  generations  of  inter- 
continental weapons  alter  the  strategic  dimensions  of  the 
agreement,  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wonder 
if  NATO  can  survive  the  crises  of  the  future.  Many  Euro- 
peans fear  that  American  foreign  policy  will  draw  them 
into  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  Americans 
wonder  if  the  guarantee  to  defend  Europe  might  lead  to 
an  equally  disastrous  result. 

NATO's  decision  to  deploy  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles 
has  prompted  an  increasingly  anxious  and  public  exami- 
nation of  the  longstanding  differences  between  the  for- 
eign policies  of  Europe  and  America.  Against  this  back- 
ground, Harper  s  recently  convened  a  discussion 
between  ten  American  and  European  authorities  on  the 
political  and  military  condition  of  the  alliance.  The 
questions:  Can  NATO  survive?  Should  it? 


The  discussion  was  held  at  the  Lehrman  Institute  in  New  York  City  and  was  moderated  by  Robert  W.  Tucker, 
president  of  the  institute  and  a  professor  of  international  law  and  diplomacy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies.  The  participants  were  as  follows: 


ROBERT  BARTLEY 

is  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  editorial  writing  in  1 980  and  received  the 
Gerald  Loeb  Award  in  1 979  for  his  editorials  on  international  monetary  problems. 

HENRY  R.  BRECK 

is  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Lehman  Management  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Lehman 
Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb.  He  is  a  former  CIA  officer. 

EDMUND  G.  BROWN  JR. 
was  governor  of  California  from  1 975  to  1 982 .  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  advisers  of  the  Institute  for 
National  Strategy  in  Los  Angeles. 

GENERAL  ANDREW  J.  GOODPASTER 
was  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  from  1 969  to  1 974  and  served  as  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  from  1977  to  J  980. 

IRVING  KRISTOL 

is  co-editor  of  The  Public  Interest  and  a  professor  of  social  thought  at  New  York  University's  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  He  has  written  several  essays  critical  of  American  foreign  policy. 

EARL  C.  RAVEN AL 

was  the  director  of  the  Asian  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1 967  to  1 969.  He  is  a 
professor  of  international  relations  at  the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Service. 

JOHN  ROPER 

is  the  editor  of  International  Affairs,  published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  London.  He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1 970  to  1 983  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

COLONEL  HARRY  G.  SUMMERS  JR. 
teaches  at  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  of  the  Army  War  College,  where  his  recent  book,  On  Strategy:  A 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  War,  is  used  as  a  text. 

KARSTEN  D.  VOIGT 

is  a  member  of  the  West  German  parliament  and  the  spokesman  for  the  Social  Democratic  Group  in  the  Foreign 

Affairs  Committee. 


IRVING  KRISTOL:  A  think  US.  involvement  in  Eu- 
ropean military  decision-making  cannot  last. 
One  of  the  goals  of  American  foreign  policy  has 
to  be  to  avoid  a  nuclear  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  possible.  But  given  the  weakness  of  our 
conventional  forces,  a  Soviet  assault  in  Europe 
would  quickly  involve  us  in  a  nuclear  conflict. 
Under  the  rules  of  NATO,  the  decision  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  repel  a  conventional  attack 
is  an  American  decision  as  much  as  it  is  a  Euro- 
pean decision.  Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  regard  it  as  such. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  present  structure  of 
NATO  has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for  several 
decades,  public  opinion  in  Western  Europe  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  demoralized.  People  are 
starting  to  realize  that  any  conflict  with  the  Rus- 
sians would  probably  quickly  escalate  into  a  nu- 
clear conflict,  given  the  relative  weakness  of 
NATO's  conventional  forces. 

Clearly,  Europeans  do  not  desire  a  nuclear 


conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  they  have 
always  fancied  is  a  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  which  the  nu- 
clear missiles  fly  high  over  their  heads  and  spare 
Western  Europe.  If  I  were  a  European,  that's 
what  1  would  fancy,  too.  But  being  an  American, 
I  don't  fancy  it  one  bit,  and  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  continue  to  expose 
themselves  to  nuclear  war  and  nuclear  annihila- 
tion simply  because  Western  Europeans  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  price  for  a  powerful  conventional 
defense.  That  makes  no  sense  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  national  interest. 

The  only  viable  military  strategy  for  Western 
Europe  is  to  build  up  a  conventional  force  suffi- 
cient to  fight,  indeed  to  win,  a  conventional  war 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  able  to  resist  a  Soviet  attack.  West- 
ern European  forces  must  be  able  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  enemy  by  moving  it  into  Eastern 
Europe,  or  at  least  they  must  be  able  to  threaten 
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credibly  to  do  so.  If  NATO  had  forces  of  that  kind 
and  the  requisite  nuclear  capability  to  inhibit  a 
Soviet  nuclear  strike,  Europeans  would  be  strate- 
gically independent. 

COLONEL  H  ARRY  G.  SUMMERS  JR. :  There  is  an  exam- 
ple from  history  that  supports  this  argument. 
Edward  Luttwak,  in  his  book  The  Grand  Strategy 
of  the  Roman  Empire,'  pointed  out  that  as  long  as 
the  Romans  guaranteed  a  defensive  barrier  in  Eu- 
rope, the  people  behind  that  barrier  rather  will- 
ingly accepted  the  Roman  system.  The  Romans, 
because  of  manpower  and  budgetary  constraints, 
eventually  changed  to  a  mobile  defense.  They 
allowed  the  Huns  to  invade  and  then  launched  a 
counteroffensive.  But  the  European  people  in- 
volved had  no  vested  interest  in  their  own  de- 
fense, since  they  were  going  to  be  destroyed  no 
matter  what  happened. 

There  may  be  an  analogy  here  with  the  Euro- 
pean alliance  today.  Europeans  may  think 
they're  going  to  be  destroyed  no  matter  what 
happens,  so  their  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
the  alliance  may  be  weakened. 

Nuclear  weapons,  as  Michael  Howard  pointed 
out  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1982,"  have  the  deadly 
effect  of  weakening  the  sense  of  identity  between 
the  people,  the  army,  and  the  government — an 
identity  that  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  defense.  If  people  perceive  that  their 
defense  is  conducted  by  outsiders,  with  esoteric 
weapons  systems  they  cannot  understand  and 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  their  sense 
that  defense  is  something  they  must  do,  for  their 
own  interests,  is  weakened. 

JOHN  ROPER:  I  think  it  is  widely  accepted  that  So- 
viet nuclear  parity  has  weakened  the  credibility 
of  extended  deterrence.  Has  anything  changed 
in  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  nuclear  parity?  Certainly,  the  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in  Europe 
was  intended  to  be  a  visible  sign  of  the  American 
nuclear  commitment  to  Western  Europe  and, 
therefore,  a  deterrent  to  the  Russians. 

I  think  that  as  far  as  any  American  president  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  using 
nuclear  weapons  systems  that  are  physically  lo- 
cated in  Western  Europe,  in  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic,  or  in  the  continental  United  States.  I 
suspect  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  distin- 
guish between  them.  Nonetheless,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  absolutely  sure  what  we  might  do. 
To  that  extent  there  is  a  sense  in  which  extended 
deterrence  has  been  reinforced  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deployment  of  these  missiles 

'  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  }ohns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1977. 

"Michael  Howard,  "Reassurance  and  Deterrence: 
Western  Defense  in  the  1980s, "  Foreign  Affairs,  Winter 
1982-83. 


has  not  reassured  the  Europeans. 

I  am  not  really  convinced  that  the  best  solu- 
tion is  to  have  strong  conventional  forces  in  Eu- 
rope together  with  a  second-strike  nuclear  deter- 
rent. I  don't  think  Western  European  conven- 
tional forces  alone  would  be  adequate. 
EARLC.  RAVEN AL:  I  sense  that  proposals  like  Irving 
Kristol's  to  reconstruct  NATO  often  proceed  from 
motives  that  are,  to  some  extent,  not  objectively 
strategic  but  rather  manifest  pique  or  disappoint- 
ment with  the  conduct  of  our  allies.  Kristol 
wants  to  administer  some  kind  of  shock  treat- 
ment to  them,  presumably  in  order  to  chastise 
them  sufficiently  so  that  they  will  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  alliance  and  better  comply 
with  American  strategic  designs.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  risky  effort.  The  basic  divergence  of  in- 
terest among  the  allies  would  not  be  bridged  by 
such  means;  shock  treatment  would  simply  de- 
stroy the  alliance.  And  if  that  is  the  foreseeable 
result,  I  would  rathet  embrace  it  more  openly  at 
the  outset. 

Although  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  So- 
viet nuclear  parity  always  makes  self-sufficient 
conventional  defense  a  necessary  condition,  the 
burden  on  those  who  propose  conventional  de- 
fense is  to  predict  that  this  condition  will  be  ful- 
filled. If  it  cannot  be,  much  of  the  analysis 
crumbles. 

I  believe  that  any  proposal  to  build  up  conven- 
tional Western  European  forces  to  the  point 
where  they  could  make  an  offensive  thrust  into 
Eastern  Europe  is  too  ambitious.  And  if  Europe- 
ans ever  acquired  an  independent  nuclear  force, 
the  United  States  would  not  want  to  be  impli- 
cated in  what  would  follow. 
KARSTEN  D.  VOIGT:  What  strikes  me  the  most  is  the 
similarity  between  Mr.  Kristol's  arguments  and 
those  of  the  Green  Party  in  West  Getmany. 
They  both  challenge  NATO  membership  and 
they  both  propose  unilateralism  rather  than  con- 
sensus in  the  West,  questioning  the  benefits  of 
Western  interdependence.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  thete  is  a  crisis  inside  the  alliance  and 
that  fundamental  changes  ate  required.  But  we 
must  resist  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  answers, 
and  we  must  not  overreact. 

It  is  true  that  Europe  should  contribute  to  its 
own  defense  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  is  no 
European  alternative  to  NATO.  Similarly,  we 
should  improve  our  conventional  forces  as  much 
as  possible,  but  there  is  no  totally  conventional 
altetnative  to  nuclear  deterrence.  To  go  in  the 
direction  of  more  nuclear  flexibility  may  be  the 
wrong  way  to  control  nuclear  escalation.  But 
that  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
nuclear  coupling  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe. 

There  is  already  too  much  instability  to  seek 
revolutionary  answers.  There  are  different  na- 
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tional  and  geographic  interests  within  NATO  and 
disagreements  on  many  issues,  particularly  on 
detente.  But  we  must  find,  and  we  will  find, 
consensus  among  the  partners  on  political  and 
military  stances  for  the  future. 

KRISTOL:  I'd  like  to  ask  Karsten  Voigt  a  question. 
Let  us  assume  the  Soviet  army  moves  into  Ger- 
many tomorrow  in  a  massive  thrust.  Would  you 
stand  up  in  your  parliament  and  request  or  insist 
that  NATO  use  nuclear  weapons  in  Germany? 

VOIGT:  We  must  always  make  a  distinction  between 
war  fighting  and  deterrence.  It  is  not  rational  for 
any  side  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon.  That  is  true  for 
the  Americans,  the  Russians,  and  the  Germans. 

KRISTOL:  I'm  assuming  the  Russians  have  not  used 
nuclear  weapons. 

VOIGT:  NATO's  strategy  must  increasingly  become 
independent  of  any  threat  of  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  leads  to  demands  for  a  new  NATO 
conventional  posture  and  for  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms-control  measures.  That  I  support. 
I  support  a  no-first-use  policy,  but  not  decou- 
pling America  from  the  European  theater  either 


by  a  no-first-use  declaration  or  by  withdrawing 
the  American  commitment  to  Europe. 
SUMMERS:  I  think  the  dialogue  between  Mr.  Voigt 
and  Mr.  Kristol  reveals  something  that  is  not 
widely  appreciated.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States'  view  of  deterrence  is  based  on 
conflict  prevention.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  everything  relates  to  conflict — even  if  it 
never  comes  to  fighting — because  the  basic  as- 
sumption is  that  if  it  did  come  to  fighting,  you'd 
win.  So  there  is  a  direct  link  between  war-fight- 
ing capability  and  deterrence. 

I  think  many  Europeans  are  most  concerned 
with  conflict  avoidance,  not  conflict  preven- 
tion. Their  view  is  that  any  war  would  destroy 
them. 

GENERAL  ANDREW  J.  GOODPASTER:  We  have  de- 
vised a  system,  a  structure,  a  process,  that  has 
been  highly  successful.  In  my  view  NATO  can,  if 
supported  and  improved,  continue  to  be  success- 
ful both  in  preventing  war  and  in  avoiding  creep- 
ing hegemony — that  is,  in  avoiding  outside  in- 
terference with  the  free  operation  of  the 
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institutions  that  make  us  free  societies.  That,  I 
would  say,  is  no  small  accomplishment. 

We  should  be  very  careful  about  assuming 
there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  letting 
that  assumption  influence  our  judgments,  be- 
cause our  top  priority  is  to  prevent  those  hostili- 
ties. And  1  think  we  have  found  very  effective 
ways  of  doing  that. 

There  are  risks  in  our  posture  in  Europe.  I 
don't  know  how  all  those  risks  can  be  avoided. 
But  as  an  old  NATO  hand,  I  long  ago  described 
something  1  called  pre-emptive  concession, 
which  we  should  also  avoid.  There  are  faults  in 
NATO,  but  we  should  try  to  overcome  them. 

As  for  alternatives,  such  as  a  reliance  on  de- 
tente without  NATO  or  a  change  in  the  U.S.  role 
from  participation  to  support,  I  might  say  that 
there  is  a  good  precedent  for  the  latter.  It  was  the 
view  of  General  Eisenhower,  to  whom  I  was  a 
staff  officer,  when  he  initially  argued  for  the 
commitment  of  four  additional  U.S.  divisions  to 
Europe  back  in  1 9 5 1 .  Later,  during  my  years  with 
him  in  the  White  House,  he  continued  to  ex- 
press that  view  emphatically  and  often. 

Strengthening  the  conventional  deterrent  by 
introducing  advanced  technology  is  another  al- 
ternative. But  I  hope  that  in  thinking  about 
NATO  we  resist  being  captured  by  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  somehow  going  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  state  of  war.  I  think  that  is  extremely  un- 
likely if  we  proceed  with  the  effort  and  even  the 
design  that  have  brought  us  this  far. 
ROBERT  BARTLEY:  As  Irving  says,  the  fundamental 
point  is  that  the  Russians  have  achieved  at  least 
nuclear  parity,  and  that  poses  a  problem  for  us. 
After  you've  said  that,  though,  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  we're  better  off  with  allies  than  without 
them.  If,  in  order  to  make  deterrence  credible, 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  must  be  built  up,  I 
think  we  are  more  likely  to  get  the  Europeans  to 
do  that  if  we  stay  in  NATO. 

The  Europeans  have  lately  been  rather  irritat- 
ing from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  refusing  to  give 
us  any  help  or  moral  support  in  other  areas  of  the 
world — -even  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  insta- 
bility affects  their  interests  a  lot  more  than  ours. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  the  United  States.  It 
doesn't  make  us  want  to  take  many  risks  for  the 
alliance. 

But  U.S.  behavior  over  the  last  twenty-odd 
years  leaves  an  awful  lot  to  be  desired,  too.  We 
went  charging  into  Vietnam  and  overthrew  the 
indigenous  government  with  the  idea  that  that 
would  help  us  win  the  war.  Then,  against  con- 
ventional military  advice,  we  escalated  very 
slowly.  Then  we  pulled  out,  hoping  to  turn  the 
war  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  Then  we  staged  Wa- 
tergate; after  that  there  was  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration and  its  foreign  policy.  Then,  about  the 
time  Europe  came  to  the  conclusion,  "Well,  I 


guess  we  don't  have  any  alternative  but  to  man- 
age Finlandization  as  best  we  can,"  the  United 
States  announced,  "Now  we're  going  to  get 
tough."  Given  that  background,  I  think  some  of 
Europe's  wariness  is  understandable. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  possibility  that  does 
disturb  me.  If  we  set  out  to  upgrade  conventional 
arms,  which  I  think  would  have  to  be  done  with 
technology  rather  than  with  people,  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  the  Europeans  would  go  along.  I 
think  there  is  a  lingering  notion  in  the  back  of 
many  Europeans'  minds  that  their  real  security 
interests  lie  in  making  sure  that  if  there  ever  is 
any  kind  of  hostility  in  Europe,  nuclear  arms 
would  be  used  very  quickly  and,  as  Irving  said, 
the  missiles  would  fly  over  their  heads.  In  other 
words,  they  may  want  a  low  nuclear  threshold. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  not  sure  we  would  want 
to  go  on  with  NATO.  But  I  think  that  remains  to 
be  tested.  Before  we  write  off  NATO,  the  United 
States  has  to  try  some  leadership. 
ROPER:  The  most  effective  deterrent  is  a  nuclear 
weapon  that  has  a  war-fighting  role — something 
the  other  side  thinks  you  might  actually  use.  I 
think  that  is  largely  agreed  on.  But  agreeing  on  it 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  once  deter- 
rence has  failed,  you  would  use  nuclear  weapons. 
And  it  isn't  only  Europeans  who  have  uncertain- 
ties about  that.  We  have  all  read  what  Robert 
McNamara  has  recently  said.*  Therefore,  I  don't 
think  there  is  the  distinction  between  Europeans 
and  Americans  that  Colonel  Summers  thinks 
there  is. 

KRISTOL:  What  you  are  saying,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Voigt  said  this  too,  is  that  we  need  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrent,  but  that  it  is  possible  we  won't 
use  it — in  fact,  it  is  probable  we  won't  use  it. 
Now,  how  can  one  take  that  seriously?  I  mean,  a 
deterrent  has  to  be  credible;  and  if  you  go  around 
saying,  "We  need  a  credible  deterrent  but  we 
probably  won't  use  it,"  what's  credible  about  the 
deterrent? 

GOODPASTER:  Deterrence  is,  in  part,  based  on  un- 
certainty. The  Russians  have  to  calculate  the 
costs  of  initiating  military  action.  They  also 
have  to  calculate  the  risks,  and  then  recognize 
the  uncertainty  that  remains.  So  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  exist,  I  feel  that  declarations  about  no 
first  use  will  be  discounted  by  the  Russians. 

When  you  say  "credible,"  it  must  be  asked, 
credible  to  whom?  Credible  to  those  of  us  who 
have  traced  out  the  issues  like  medieval  philoso- 
phers, or  credible  to  the  Russians,  who  see  all  the 
uncertainties  and  ask  themselves  the  question 
that  I've  put  to  them  on  many  occasions:  "Is 
there  anything  west  of  the  iron  curtain  for  which 
they  wish  to  risk  the  destruction  of  the  mother- 

'McGeorge  Bundy,  George  F.  Kennan,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  and  Gerard  Smith,  '  'Nuclear  Weapons  and 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Sf>ring  1982. 
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land?"  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
likely  to  be  no,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  that  exist  on 
our  side. 

ROBERT  W.  TUCKER:  The  usual  defense  of  having  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent  is  that  if  there  is  even  a 
finite  chance  that  it  will  be  used,  that  is  enough, 
considering  the  consequences.  I  think  Irving's 
argument  is  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  believes 
deterrence  is  99  percent  bluff,  it  might  risk  the 
apocalypse  under  certain  circumstances.  He  is 
challenging  one  of  the  sacred  assumptions  of  alli- 
ance policy. 

KRISTOL:  Yes.  1  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  will  probe.  They  will  find 
our  what  that  percentage  is  if  they  probe  long 
enough.  And  if  they  discover  that  the  percent- 
age is  infinitesimal,  they  will  be  released  from  all 
inhibitions. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the  people 
around  this  table  define  nuclear  deterrence,  but 
what  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  were  to 
say  publicly  tomorrow  what  everyone  here  seems 
to  think  is  the  case,  namely,  yes,  we  stand  ready 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  Europe — 
probably.  He  is  not  certain,  but  probably  we 
would.  What  if  the  president  were  to  say  that 
tomorrow.7  That  is,  after  all,  what  we  are  saying 
here.  In  fact,  what  he  does  say  is  "we  will."  Those 
are  empty  words. 

BARTLEY:  I  think  that  everybody  understands  there 
are  postures  heads  of  government  have  to  take. 

VOIGT:  Irving  Kristol  is  trying  to  separate  self-deter- 
rence from  deterrence  in  general.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  nuclear  age. 

We  have  always  had  deterrents,  but  in  the  nu- 
clear age  the  winner  will  also  be  the  loser.  This  is 
new.  In  practical  terms,  and  because  of  the  like- 
lihood of  escalation,  credible  nuclear  deterrence 
is  always  combined  with  self-deterrence.  You  can 
never  solve  the  problem.  You  can  only  minimize 
it  by  shifting  from  nuclear  to  conventional  arms, 
or  by  shifting  from  nuclear  to  conventional  strat- 
egy, or,  most  importantly,  by  dealing  with  the 
potential  military  opponent,  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  a  different  way,  combining  sufficient  defense 
capability  with  detente. 

The  idea  of  America  leaving  NATO  or  of  Eu- 
rope creating  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent 
in  order  to  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion will  not  work. 

TUCKER:  If  we  assume  that  the  principal  stake  over 
which  we  might  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  Europe,  I  don't  see  the  logic  of  your  argument. 
Irving  Kristol  says  that  ending  the  American  nu- 
clear guarantee  would  lower  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  You're  saying  that  if 
we  got  out  of  Europe,  that  risk  would  not  be 
diminished.  Why  not7 

VOIGT:  Even  if  you  did  remove  your  conventional  or 
nuclear  weapons,  you  would  still  have  to  inter- 


vene in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack.  The  Ameri- 
can stake  in  Western  Europe  is  so  great  that,  if  m. 
there  is  an  attack,  you  would  be  involved.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  if  it  is  no  longer  in  America's 
interest  to  be  in  Europe,  then  you  are  defining 
your  future  role  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  that  is  what  you  want,  if  that  is  your 
purpose — to  give  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  you  don't  have  anything  at  stake  in  Western 
Europe — then  you  can  discuss  withdrawal.  But  I 
don't  think  that  that  is  a  signal  you  ought  to  give. 

HENRY  R.  BRECK:  Mr.  Voigt  has  brought  the  argu- 
ment to  the  point.  I  think  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  would  sit  by  and  watch  a 
Soviet  attack,  either  conventional  or  nuclear, 
proceed  against  Western  Europe,  so  long  as  our 
troops  were  not  there  or  so  long  as  we  had  no 
missiles  in  place  or  so  long  as  we  were  suffering 
no  casualties. 

Frankly,  Europe  does  not  matter  that  much  to 
us  economically.  It  is  the  Eastern  or  "Pacific 
Rim"  countries  that  will  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  us  technologically  and  economically. 
China,  with  a  billion  people,  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  Europe.  The  case  isn't  compelling 
that  we  have  to  defend  Europe  at  the  risk  of  our 
own  population. 

SUMMERS:  Ten  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Army  General 
Staff.  Each  week  any  action  officer  could  present 
a  controversial  idea  to  the  director  of  plans  and 
his  division  chiefs. 

A  colleague  appeared  before  the  group  and 
said,  "Suppose  I  am  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  you  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Russians  have  just  attacked  in  Europe  and  the 
NATO  commander  has  asked  for  a  release  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  release; 
all  I  want  from  you  is  an  assurance  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  respond  by  launching  a  strategic 
nuclear  attack  against  America.  I  know  you  can't 
give  me  100  percent.  I  don't  ask  for  that.  But 
give  me  a  60  percent  assurance  the  Russians 
won't  respond  with  a  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change." And  there  was  a  deafening  silence  in 
the  room. 

He  went  on,  "I  know  that  as  a  nation  we  can 
survive  without  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  did 
it  from  1940  to  1945.  But  you  told  me  a  strategic 
nuclear  exchange  would  cost  us  X  percent  of  our 
population.  Given  that  trade-off,  there  is  no  log- 
ical reason  why  I  should  allow  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

The  point  he  was  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
were  building — and  you  must  understand  that 
he  was  deliberately  challenging  established  de- 
fense doctrine — a  war-fighting  capability  and 
weapons  systems  that  wouldn't  be  used.  If  we're 
not  going  to  use  them,  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
that  fact. 

General  E.  C.  Meyer,  until  recently  Chief  of 
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Staff  of  the  Army,  said  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
United  States,  by  and  large,  has  seen  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  substitute  for  conventional  forces. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  the 
development  or  nuclear  weapons  as  a  way  to  vali- 
date their  longstanding  superiority  in  conven- 
tional capability.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  parity  at  every  level 
means.  What  we  have  now  is  a  kind  of  Mexican 
standoff  at  the  nuclear  level,  which  puts  a  new 
premium  on  conventional  forces.  We  are  in 
many  respects  back  to  where  we  were  in  1939. 


Nevertheless,  to  reinforce  what  General 
Goodpaster  said,  I  think  we  may  be  arguing  the 
wrong  point  if  we  discuss  everything  in  terms  of 
war  fighting.  I  think  the  real  issue  is  alliance 
politics.  We  have  only  begun  to  recognize — 
since  Vietnam — how  the  United  States  can  aid 
an  ally  without  undercutting  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  that  it  seeks  to  build. 
RAVENAL:  However  crass  and  unpleasant,  we  have 
to  ask  about  the  problems  of  NATO  from  an 
American  viewpoint.  And  when  we  do  that,  we 
tind  that  a  missing  ingredient  in  most  analyses  is 


The  Terms  of  Debate 


The  debate  about  NATO  is  as  old  as  the  organiza- 
tion itself.  Two  of  the  treaty's  original  critics 
were  Senator  Robert  A. Taft,  "Mr.  Republican," 
and  Henry  A.  Wallace,  vice  president  during 
Roosevelt's  third  term  and,  in  1948,  the  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  Progressive  Party.  Their  oppo- 
sition during  the  ratification  debate,  although 
dissimilar  in  origin,  raised  fundamental  issues  of 
war  and  peace,  freedom  and  national  indepen- 
dence, that  still  haunt  the  alliance. 

ROBERT  A.  TAFT  (to  the  Senate,  July  11,  1949): 
By  executing  a  treaty  of  this  kind,  we  put  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
eleven  other  nations,  and  do  so  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  Monroe  Doctrine  left  us 
free  to  determine  the  merits  of  each  dispute 
which  might  arise  and  to  judge  the  justice  and 
the  wisdom  of  war  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time.  The  present  treaty  obligates 
us  to  go  to  war  if  certain  facts  occur. 

HENRY  A.  WALLACE  (to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  March  1949):  The  pact  is 
not  an  instrument  of  defense  but  a  military  alli- 
ance designed  for  aggression.  It  bypasses  the 
United  Nations  and  violates  its  charter  in  a  most 
flagrant  manner.  It  takes  away  from  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  lodges  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  staff  3,000  miles  from  the  seat 
of  our  government.  .  .  .  It  divides  the  world  per- 
manently into  two  armed  camps.  And  it  provoc- 
atively establishes  military  bases  on  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  the  late  1950s  the  NATO  debate  provoked  a 
now  classic  exchange  between  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  and  Dean  Acheson.  Kennan,  one  of  the 
original  advocates  of  containment,  wondered  if 
"disengagement"  might  be  the  only  way  to  pre- 


serve peace.  Acheson,  secretary  of  state  during 
the  Truman  Administration  and  one  of  NATO's 
architects,  disagreed  sharply. 

GEORGE  F.  KENNAN  (in  his  BBC  radio  Reith  Lec- 
tures, 1957):  NATO  had,  as  a  military  alliance,  its 
part  to  play;  but  I  think  every  one  of  us  hoped 
that  its  purely  military  role  would  decline  in  im- 
portance as  the  curse  of  bipolarity  fell  from  the 
Continent,  as  negotiations  took  place,  as  armies 
were  withdrawn,  as  the  contest  of  ideologies 
took  other  forms.  .  .  .  What  flows  from  what  I 
have  said  is  .  .  .  that  war  must  not  be  taken  as 
inevitable;  that  one  must  not  be  carried  away  bv 
the  search  for  absolute  security;  that  certain  risks 
must  be  assumed  in  order  that  greater  ones  may 
be  avoided  .  .  .  [I]f  there  could  be  a  general  with- 
drawal of  American,  British,  and  Russian  armed 
power  from  the  heart  of  the  Continent  there 
would  be  at  least  a  chance  that  Europe's  fortunes 
might  be  worked  out,  and  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  political  philosophies  carried  for- 
ward, in  a  manner  disastrous  neither  to  the  re- 
spective peoples  themselves  nor  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

DEAN  ACHESON  (in  "The  Illusion  of  Disengage- 
ment," 1958):  [T]here  would  be  no  Power  in  Eu- 
rope capable  of  opposing  Russian  will  after  the 
departure  of  the  United  States  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  the  acceptance  of  a  broad  missile-free 
area.  Then,  it  would  not  be  long,  I  fear,  before 
there  would  be  an  accommodation  of  some  sort 
or  another  between  an  abandoned  Germany  and 
the  great  Power  to  the  East.  Under  this  accom- 
modation, a  sort  of  new  Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement,  the  rest  of  the  free  world  would  be 
faced  with  what  has  twice  been  so  intolerable  as 
to  provoke  world  war — the  unification  of  the 
European  land  mass  (this  time  the  Eurasian  land 
mass)  under  a  Power  hostile  to  national  indepen- 
dence and  individual  freedom. 
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the  cost  of  NATO  to  Americans.  Yet  it  is  on  the 
grounds  of  cost  that  the  future  of  NATO  is  going  to 
be  decided.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  values. 
Thus,  when  General  Goodpaster  suggests  that 
NATO  has  been  an  immense  success,  we  must 
reali:e  that  we  have  paid  a  price  to  achieve  it. 
According  to  my  calculations,  the  cost  of  NATO 
to  the  United  States  has  been  roughly  $1.5  tril- 
lion to  $2  trillion  over  the  thirty-four  years  of  its 
existence.  And  the  costs  have  accelerated:  we 
will  spend  another  $2  trillion  in  the  next  decade. 

GOODPASTER:  I'd  have  to  question  Earl's  numbers. 
That  the  United  States  has  spent  $2  trillion  on 
NATO  is  news  to  me.  When  I  was  NATO  com- 
mander, I  didn't  see  a  lot  of  that. 

RAVENAL:  Of  course,  the  supreme  allied  com- 
mander in  Europe  doesn't  see  all  those  funds. 


The  American  forces  he  commands  are  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg;  most  of  the  costs  involve  sup- 
port units  and  Pentagon  overhead.  The  money  is 
spent  right  here  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
directly  attributable  to  our  commitment  to  de- 
fend Europe.  NATO-related  costs  have  been  be- 
tween 40  and  50  percent  of  our  defense  budget. 

Now  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  many  people 
do,  that  this  is  a  great  bargain,  that  our  ability  to 
"rent"  European  territory  for  a  hypothetical  war 
is  greatly  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  even  sufficient  to  say,  as  almost  everyone 
does,  that  paying  the  immense  price  of  NATO  is 
only  a  matter  of  "political  will,"  as  if  political 
will  were  some  sort  of  all-purpose  solvent. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  question  of  cost, 
Continued  on  page  59 


The  Nuclear  Bottom  Line 

NATO's  credibility  has  always  depended  on  an  American  nuclear  guarantee.  Since  the  1950s,  that 
guarantee  has  drawn  its  strength,  in  part,  from  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in  Europe.  This  inventory  of 
NATO's  nuclear  weapons  includes  devices  in  the  possession  of  U.S.  armed  forces  and  those  deployed  by 
NATO  (delivery  systems  controlled  by  Europeans  and  weapons  by  Americans).  It  does  not  include 
weapons  controlled  by  France  or  Britain  alone. 

Number  of  Weapons 


Type  of  Weapon 

Yield" 

Range 
(miles) 

U.S. 
forces 

European 
forces 

Aerial  Bombs 

10-1,000 

1,515 

3:: 

Atomic  Land  Mines 

<1-15 

"70 

0 

Eight-Inch  Artillery 

<  1-12 

18 

105 

430 

Q 

155-Millimeter  Artillery 

0.1 

18 

595 

140 

7 
< 

03 

Pershing  I A  Missiles  (Surface  to  Surface) 

400 

460 

195 

100 

Z 

Lance  Missiles  (Surface  to  Surface) 

1-100 

3-75 

325 

370 

< 

Honest  John  Missiles  (Surface  to  Surface) 

1-20 

22-23 

0 

200 

Nike-Hercules  Missiles  (Surface  to  Air) 

1 

72-96 

300 

390 

Pershing  II  Missiles*  (Surface  to  Surface) 

5->: 

1,100 

9 

0 

Cruise  Missiles0  (Surface  to  Surface) 

50-150 

1,500 

32 

0 

Aerial  Bombs 

<  1-1, 000 

720 

0 

Depth  Bombs 

<l-20 

45 

190 

- 

Terrier  Missiles  (Surface  to  Air) 

1 

21 

135 

0 

Vi 

< 
< 

ASROC  Missiles  (Antisubmarine  Surface  to 
Subsurface) 

1 

7 

350 

0 

~7 

SUBROC  Missiles  (Antisubmarine  Subsurface 
•    Subsurface,  Through  Air) 

1-5 

35 

175 

0 

Poseidon  Missiles  (Subsurface  to  Surface) 

50 

2,875 

400 

0 

TOTAL 

5,271 

2,140 

'Yield;  .re  in  kilotons  ( 1 ,000  kilotons  =  1  megaton).  A  range  of  yields  indicates  that  there  is  more  than  one  weapon  of  a  given 
type  or  that  individual  weapons  can  be  programmed  for  different  yields. 

"Pershm,  [Is  are  replacing  U.S.  Pershing  IAs  in  Germany.  By  1988,  108  are  scheduled  for  deployment. 
°By  1988,  464  are  scheduled  for  deployment. 
Senate:  Center  for  Defense  Information. 
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17 

Special-interest  tours  are  so  special 
that  sometimes  only  a  handful  of  folks 
get  to  experience  their  treasures  each 
year.  Tour  group-  are  intimate,  maybe 
numbering  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  tour 
guide  has  a  consuming  passion  to  lead 
this  private  party  to  pursue  their 
hobbies,  dreams,  and  special  interests 
—  like  strolling  along  the  surface  of 
Arctic  pack  ice,  or  joining  in  a  west 
Nepalese  trek  in  search  of  the  elusive 
snow  leopard,  or  perfecting  the 
perfect  souffle  under  the  tutelage  of 
one  of  France's  master  chefs. 

There  are  hundreds  of  tour 
operators  worldwide  who  exist  solely 
to  plan  special-interest  vacations. 
These  prize  excursions  are  almost 
never  advertised  in  the  Sunday  travel 
section  or  written  about  in  travel 
guidebooks.  Costs  run  high — often 
more  than  $200  per  day — and  there  is 
sometimes  an  element  of  danger  or  risk 
involved.  But  these  should  certainly 
not  be  obstacles  to  the  worldly 
wanderer  pursuing  a  long-lost  dream, 
learning  a  special  hobby  or  sport,  or 
joining  an  expedition  to  a  faraway  land. 

These  trips  are  special — once-in-a- 
lifetime  jewels  to  become  treasured 


memories.  You'll  stay  in  the  world's 
most  esteemed  hotels,  castles, . 
chateaus  and  inns,  feast  on  local 
specialties  and  delicacies,  learn  from 
experts  who  have  oftentimes  spent  an 
entire  lifetime  studying  the 
experiences  you'll  encounter. 

In  Harper's  1984  Annual  Travel 
Planner,  we're  presenting  a 
compendium  of  special-interest 
vacations,  in  guidebook  format,  so 
that  you  can  easily  obtain  a  general 
overview  of  the  sort  of  special-interest 
vacations  which  are  available  this 
year.  For  some  excursions,  you'll 
want  to  do  some  advance  planning  — 
bone  up  on  a  foreign  language,  run  a 
few  miles  a  day,  and  read  into  the 
subjects  you'll  be  studying.  Audio 
Forum,  a  self-instructional  audio 
cassette  system,  is  a  good  way  to  learn 
the  foreign  language  you'll  soon  be 
using  every  day.  (This  is  the  system 
used  to  train  U.S.  State  Department 
personnel.)  Also,  be  sure  to  inquire  of 
the  tour  operator  in  advance  as  to 
how  fit  you're  expected  to  be  —  some 
of  the  tours  require  long  treks,  or 
bicycling  35-40  miles  per  day. 

The  greatest  souvenir  from  a  special- 
interest  vacation  is  your  own 
enrichment  in  myriad  ways.  So  go  on, 
plan  that  trip  to  the  North  Pole  to  sip 
champagne.  .  to  the  hills  high  above 
Cannes  to  master  French  cooking.  .  . 
to  the  rain  forests  of  New  Guinea  to 
photograph  the  hill  tribes  .  .  .  tocross 
the  plains  of  Siberia  in  a  1 9th  century 
restored  rail  carriage. .  .  . 


includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
vintage  wines  at  meals, 
open  bar,  shore 
excursions,  all  concerts, 
airfare  to  Miami  not 
included,  (Paquet  offers 
other  cruises  worldwide.) 

For  music  lovers,  this  is  a  special 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  such 
music  greats  as  Elena  Rostropovich, 
Dimitris  Sgouros,  Jean  Yves  Thibaudet 
on  piano,  Victoria  Mulova  and  Henryk 
Szeryng  on  violin,  Marisa  Robles  on 
harp,  Maurice  Andre  on  trumpet,  and 
others.  They  join  you  on  this  14-day 
cruise  of  the  Mediterranean. 

M.S.  Mermoz/Paquet  Cruises  /  1007 
North  American  Way  /  Miami,  FL 
33132  /  305/374-8100 

THE  CLASSIC  HOLIDAY  TOUR 


December  21,  1984-January 
2,  1985 

from  $2,995  00 

13  days  at  S230.38  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
performances, 
transportation,  airfare  from 
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USIC  TOURS 


The  world  over,  1984  promises  to 
be  an  extraordinary  year  for  music 
extravaganzas,  be  it  the  Spoleto 
Festival  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  City, 
a  14-day  music  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  a  Christmas  tour  to 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Milan. 

These  special-interest  music  tours 
offer  more  than  just  a  ticket  to  the 
latest  performances.  You're  treated  to 
special  lunches  with  the  local  critics, 
backstage  receptions,  and  lectures 
throughout — truly  the  only  way  to 
enjoy  the  musical  offerings  for  both 
the  initiate  and  the  experienced. 

26TH  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  AT  SEA 


September  6-19,  1984 
from  $2,656 

14  days  at  $189. 71  per  day 
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U.S.  not  included,  limited 
to  20  persons,  (Dailey- 
Thorp  offers  music  festival 
excursions  worldwide.) 

Paris,  Milan  and  Vienna  are  the 
holiday  highlights  on  this  classic  tour 
to  Europe  at  Christmastime.  The 
performance  schedules  have  not  yet 
been  set,  but  performances  at  :he 
Paris  Opera,  the  Theatre  de  l'Athenee 
in  Paris,  Teatro  alia  Scala  in  Milan 
and  the  Vienna  State  <  >pera  in  Vienna 
are  all  definites.  Contact  Dailey- 
Thorp  directly  for  full  s<  hedule  of 
events. 

Dailey-Thorp  Travel,  Inc. 
654  Madison  Avenue  <  New  York,  NY 
10021  /  212/486-9555 

APRIL  WEEKEND  MET 
CENTENNIAL  SEASON 


Hotel.  Situated  on  the  only  private 
park  in  New  York,  in  a  neighborhood 
filled  with  European  charm,  guests 
enjoy  proximity  to  Greenwich  Village 
art  galleries  and  jazz  clubs. 

A  SPRING  WEEK  IN  LONDON 


May  6-13,  1984 

from  $1,585.00' 

8  days  at  8198.12  per  day 

includes: 

airfare  from  New  York, 
accommodations,  meals, 
performances,  lectures, 
limited  to  20  persons, 
(Great  Performance  Tours 
offers  musical  festival 
excursions  worldwide.) 

A  Spring  Week  in  London,  a  rich 
musical  program  in  early  May,  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  London  in  optimum 
weather  and  before  the  crowds  of 
summer  tourists.  With  this  small 
group  you  will  attend  two 
performances  each  at  Covent  Gardens 
and  the  innovative  English  National 
Opera:  Mozart's  comic  masterpiece 
"Cosi  fan  Tutte"  and  a  revival  of  Sir 
John  Gielgud's  historic  production  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  both  by  the  Royal 
Opera;  and  Richard  Strauss's  haunting 
"Der  Rosenkavalier"  and  Verdi's 
grandiose  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  both  in 
English  translation  at  the  London 
Coliseum. 

Deluxe  accommodations  at  the 
Westbury  Hotel  are  included,  as  well 
as  special  visits  to  Sissinghurst,  the 
former  private  residence  of  Vita 
Sackville-West  and  Sir  Harold 
Nicholson,  set  in  the  rural  English 
countryside  to  the  west  of  London. 

Great  Performance  Tours.  I960 
Broadway  /  New  York,  NY  10023  / 
212/580-1400 


Dance  and  drama  tours  are  just 
beginning  to  come  into  their  own  as 
special-interest  vacations  —  and  it 
looks  like  they're  here  to  stay!  This  is 
the  350th  anniversary  year  for 
Oberammergau.  the  religious  passion 
play  performed  every  ten  years  in  the 
tiny  village  of  Oberammergau. 
Germany.  There  are  more  "Murder 
Weekends"  offered  in  1984  than  ever 
before.  The  Siskel  &  Ebert  film  review 
weekends  at  Arrowwood  were  well 
received  last  year,  and  will  be  offered 


again  in  1984.  And,  special  for  198 
a  square  dance  tour  of  China  .  .  .a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for 
square  dance  enthusiasts  to  swiag  th 
partners  in  Beijing. 

SISKEL  &  EBERT  WEEKEND 


offered  in  October  1984 

from  S325.00 

3  days  at  SI 08. 3 3  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
five  films,  lectures,  and 
discussions  with  Sisket  & 
Ebert,  airfare  not  included, 
limited  to  200  persons, 
(Arrowwood  offers  many 
other  special  weekends 
throughout  the  year.) 

When  Siskel  and  Ebert  screen  fiv 
contemporary  films  for  some  200 
articulate  and  opinionated  film  buf 
the  fur  is  likely  to  fly.  And  for  mov 
lovers  who  have  long  wished  they 
could  talk  back  to  Siskel  and  Ebert, 
the  Arrowwood  Film  Festival 
represents  the  realization  of  that 
Impossible  Dream. 

Arrowwood  is  an  executive 
conference  center  in  Westchester 
County  noted  for  its  superb  cuisine 
and  extensive  recreational  facilities 

Arrowwood  of  Westchester. 
Anderson  Hill  Road  /  Rye  Brook,  N 
10573  /  212/581-5757 

OBERAMMERGAU 


June-August,  1984 
departures 
from  $2,300 

15  days  at  $153  33  per  day 
includes: 

transatlantic  airfare  from 
many  U.S.  cities, 
accommodations,  meals, 
transfers,  airfare  from  U.S. 
included,  limited  to  30 
persons,  (Travelink  Tours 
operates  other  religious 
group  tours  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  throughout 
Europe.) 

350  years  ago,  after  their  city  hac 
been  spared  the  Black  Death,  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Oberammer 
vowed  to  perform  the  Passion  Play 
every  ten  years.  Travelink  offers  th 
15-day  tour  through  the  sites  of  the 
Reformation,  led  by  guides  expert  i 
the  Reformation,  and  highlighted  b 
performance  of  the  Passion  Play. 

This  is  an  affordable  tour  to 
Oberammergau  and  the  religious  sit 
of  Europe,  as  airfare  from  quite  a  fe 
U.S.  cities  is  included  . 

Travelink  Tours.  3166  Des  Plaine 
Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  /  312/699-036 
or  800/323-9887 


April  5-8,  1984 

from  $685.00 

4  days  at  $171.25  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
performances ,  and  lectures, 
airfare  to  New  York  not 
included,  limited  to  20 
persons,  (Great 
Performance  Tours  offers 
music  festival  excursions 
worldwide.) 

During  the  Metropolitan  Opera's 
historic  100th  anniversary  season,  the 
finest  achievements  of  the  past  decade 
will  be  revived.  At  the  top  of  the  list 
of  unqualified  successes  are  two  John 
Dexter  productions  unanimously 
acclaimed  by  critics  and  audiences 
alike:  Verdi's  grandiose  "Don  Carlo" 
and  Britten's  compelling  "Billy 
Budd."  A  special  lecture  on  Britten's 
"Billy  Budd"  by  Bridget  Paolucci,  a 
New  York  music  critic  and  lecturer 
who  has  frequently  contributed  to 
musical  America  and  lectured  for  the 
Met  Opera  Guild  and  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  is  planned  the  day  before 
the  performance. 

Guests  stay  at  the  Berkshire  Place 
Hotel,  at  the  beginning  of  New  York's 
pleasant  spring  weather,  to  enjoy  the 
musical  wealth  of  these  exciting 
evenings.  In  addition  to  the 
performances,  a  special  cocktail 
reception  is  planned  at  New  York's 
Knickerbocker  Club  to  meet  the  other 
members  of  the  tour  and  special  meals 
have  been  arranged  throughout  the 
weekend.  This  is  an  extremely  well- 
planned  weekend  in  New  York  for  the 
music-lover. 

Great  Performance  Tours.  I960 
Broadway  /  New  York,  NY  10023  / 
212/580-1400. 

If  you  are  making  your  own  travel 
arrangements  to  New  York,  you  may- 
want  to  stav  at  the  Gramercy  Park 
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FIRST  CLASS 
EUROPEAN 
TRAIN  TRAVEL  FOR 
ABOUT  THE  PRICE 
OF  A  FEW  ROLLS 

OF  film: 


Eurailpass  gives  you  inexpensive 
First  Class  train  travel  through 
sixteen  European  countries.  It  also 
gives  you  remarkable  flexibility. 

Eurailpass  is  not  an  ordinary 
train  ticket.  It  is  an  exclusive  pass 
that  lets  you  board  any  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  trains.  Comfortable, 
daily  trains  that  leave  around  the 
clock  to  take  you  right  into  the 
heart  of  every  major  city  and 
most  towns  and  villages. 

And  what  does  this  flexible  First 
Class  train  travel  cost?  A  fifteen -day 
Eurailpass  is  only  $260.  That's  less 
than  eighteen  dollars  a  day,  or  about 
the  price  of  a  few  rolls  of  film* 

Eurailpass  is  also  available  for  21 
days,  one  month,  two  months  and 
even  three  months.  For  details  con- 
sult your  travel  agent.  And  for  a  free 
colorful  and  informative  brochure 
send  us  the  coupon  today  and 
travel  Europe  First  Class  this  year. 

*Price  based  on  average  cost  of  35mm  color  film. 


Yes.  1  want  to  enjoy  First  Class  European  train  travel  for  about 
the  price  of  a  few  rolls  of  film*  Rush  the  free  Eurailpass  color 
brochure  to: 

Name  

Address  

City  


State, 


—Zip- 


Mail  today  to  Eurailpass.  Box  Q.  Staten  Island,  N.Y  10305  Key  # 

HA-0484 


The  longest,  purest  beach  on  the  face  of  the  globe  isn't  Fire  Island.  Malibu  or  a 
Caribbean  island.  It's  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  uninterrupted  sea.  sand  and  sky. 


If  lounging  under  the  tropical 
sun  by  a  swaying  palm  gets  to  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  you  can  always 
cool  off  with  ice  skating  at  the  Hotel 
Ivoire  in  Abidjan. 


in  Africa? 


■ ..  J  some  people  picture  mud  huts  and  watering  holes. 
Well,  be  assured  that  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  world  are  located  in 
West  Africa.  Air-conditioned  rooms,  swimming  pools,  friendly  bars  and 

fine  restaurants. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  and  around  West 
fly  Air  Afrique's  luxurious  jet  service. 

Isn't  it  time  you  discovered 
West  Africa?  Just  call  your  Travel 
Agent  or  your  nearest  Air  Afrique/  mm  a  mm 

Air  France  office  today.  Mmr Ha m9W%MmS 

Africa  begins  with  Air  Afrique. 
And  it's  just  seven  hours  to  the  New  Sun . .  .West  Africa. 


WHO  DUNNIT?  MURDER 
WEEKENDS 


departures  vear-round 

from  $130.00 

2  days  at  $65.00  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals  and 
murder,  airfare  from  U.S. 
not  included. 

With  Murder  Weekends,  you're  the 
detective,  and  the  suspects,  motives, 
clues,  murderous  weapons  —  even  red 
herrings  — are  all  there  From  the 
minute  you  walk  into  the  hotel,  you 
step  into  an  English  mystery  weekend 
—  the  type  of  world  that  only  Agatha 
Christie  could  create. 

These  weekends  ire  staged  at  hotels 
throughout  England,  all  Prince  of 
Wales  Hotels.  Most  of  the  hotels  are 
located  in  notable  cities  right  on  the 
beaten  tourist  path  —  so  you  can 
spend  time  not  used  to  solve  t  ie 
mystery  in  antique  shops,  golfmf.  or 
plain  sightseeing.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  way  to  meet  other  travc  rs, 
for  sleuthing  is  a  sociable  business  as 
clues  and  theories  are  exchanged. 

British  Tour  &  Theater  Center,  Inc 
19  West  44th  Street  #718  /  New  York, 
NY  10036/212/719-1223 
Other  Murder  w  eekend  Tours: 

Murder  to  Go,  Inc.  225  Varick 


Street,  Suite  627  /  New  York,  NY 
10014  /  212/206-1255.  Weekends  from 
$275.00. 

THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 


departures  from  October 
1984  through  April  1985 
from  $1,295 

10  days  at  $129. 50  per  day 
includes: 

airfare  from  New  York, 
accommodations,  meals,  six 
theater  performances, 
limited  to  30  persons, 
(Anniversary  Tours  operates 
other  art  and  music  tours  to 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.) 

The  Kirov,  the  Bolshoi,  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic,  the  Maly  —  these  are 
some  of  the  best  stage  presentations  at 
the  greatest  theaters  of  Leningrad  and 
Moscow.  Because  wintertime  is  not 
peak  tourist  season  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Anniversary  Tours  has  put 
together  this  comprehensive  and 
affordable  all-inclusive  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union  focusing  on  the  theater 
season.  Good  sightseeing  tour 
combined  with  the  theater. 

Anniversary  Tours.  250  West  5~th 
Street  /  New  York,  NY  10107  / 
212/245-7501  or  800/223-1336 


^HOTOGRA 

EXPEDITI 

The  greatest  opportunities  to  e 
your  vacation  photos  are  picture 
perfect  this  year  are  the  numerou 
photography  expeditions,  led  by- 
known  photographers,  to  destina 
worldwide.  Amateurs  and 
professionals  will  each  benefit  fro 
these  special  excursions  —  which 
specially  scheduled  to  stop  at  lenj 
the  best  photo  opportunities  alon 
tour.  While  there,  the  photograpr 
expert  and  escort  takes  a  few- 
moments  to  explain  how  differen 
angles,  lighting  and  composition  < 
be  combined  to  ensure  the  best  si 

Most  of  the  tours  are  structured 
around  the  world's  most  photoge 
scenery — like  India's  Taj  Mahal,  t 
Swiss  Alps  and  Avers  Rock  in  Aus 

LEICA  PH0T0KLNA  TOUR 

September  28-October  12, 
1984 

from  $1,685.00 

15  days  at  $112. 33  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
lectures,  airfare  from  U.S. 
not  included,  limited  to  15 
persons. 

This  is  a  special  tour  for  Leica 
camera  buffs,  visiting  many  famou 
sites  of  Germany.  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria,  including  the  Oktoberfesc 
Munich.  The  tour  is  highlighted  by 
visit  to  Cologne's  Photokina  as  gu 
of  E.  Leitz.  Inc.  Mr.  Walter  Heun  o 
Leitz  is  the  guest  lecturer. 

ESA  Tours  International.  P.O.  Be 
265  Needham  Heights.  MA  02194 
617/449-1468 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRAL! 


April  11-Mav  3.  1984 

from  $3,990.00 

25  days  at  $159  60  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
lectures,  airfare  from  U.S. 
not  included,  limited  to  20 
passengers.  (Thru  the  Lens 
offers  photography  tours 
worldwide.) 

This  is  a  spectacular  blend  of  see 
photography,  combining  the  pastoi 
splendor  and  the  rugged  glaciers  ar 
fjords  of  New  Zealand's  North  and  S< 
Islands  with  the  incomparable  varie 
Australia's  famous  Avers  Rock,  trop 
Great  Barrier  Reef  and  leading  citie; 
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u  The  Lens  Tours,  Inc.  5855 
Valley  Circle,  Suite  206  /  Culver 
:A  90230  /  213/645-8480  or 
21-LENS 

OGRAPHIC  WORKSHOP  IN 
MIR  AND  LADAKH 


2-30,  1984 
-21,  1984 
!2,950 

'S  at  $155.26  per  day 

es: 

modations,  meals, 

jraphy  workshops, 
i ;  from  U.S.  not 
|  ed,  limited  to  12 
I  is,  (InnerAsia  offers 

excursions  to  India, 

malayas,  China  and 

$hout  Asia.) 

>ert  Holmes,  one  of  the  world's 
lost  wilderness  and  travel  photo- 
ers  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
nal  Geographic  and  Geo,  will 
his  trip  to  Kashmir,  Ladakh  and 
aj  Mahal. 

3  Himalayan  Photographic- 
shops  are  designed  exclusively 
e  photographer,  and  are 
tured  with  a  maximum  amount  of 
at  the  most  photogenic  places, 
workshop  starts  on  a  houseboat 
ike  Dal,  then  takes  you  to  dry- 
down  one  of  the  world's  most 
acular  roads  to  Ladakh,  a  remote 
ilayan  sanctuary  of  Tibetan 
ihism  in  the  strange  moonlike 
ope  of  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
e  are  indeed  many  photo 
>rtunities  on  this  excursion. 
lerAsia.  2627  Lombard  Street  / 
7rancisco,  CA  94123  / 
922-0448  or  800/551-1769 


I 


XPL0RING 

>THE  NATURAL 
WONDERS 


lagine  being  only  one  of  12 
orers  on  an  7-day  expedition  to 
North  Pole.  And  once  you  reach 
r  destination  —  standing  on  top  of 
world  —  you'll  be  served  vintage 
npagne  to  celebrate! 
r,  how  about  a  trip  to  the 
ipagos  with  1 1  other  passengers, 
ard  a  private  exploring  ship  which 
visit  the  smaller  outer  islands  that 
rarely  disturbed  by  humans  (and 
giant  cruise  ships  which  frequent 
major  islands). 

Ithough  tours  to  almost  every 
ination  are  now  available  to  the 
Id  at  large,  there  are  still  several 
lusive,  out-of-this-world  vacations 


7days.  7  fabled  ports. 
And  Venice.  And  Nice. 
And  the  yacht-like  Stella  Maris. 

Theepie^  IT] 

Ground  Italy 

Bjf  0i/ises 


The  perfect  7-day  cruise 
whether  you  start  in  Nice  and 
finish  in  Venice  or  start  in  Venice 
and  finish  in  Nice— spectacular 
beauty  and  pure  fun  all  the  way.  With  the  Stella  Maris 
for  your  plush  private  resort.  Our  Greek  staff  to  spoil 
you  as  no  one  else  can  — 110  in  staff  to  180  guests.  And: 
DUBROVNIK.  The  Yugoslavian  port  of  7th  century 
origin.  Dramatic  cliffs,  medieval  walls,  narrow  streets. 
CORFU.  See  the  light  of  this  radiant  Greek  island,  with 
its  joyous  tavernas.  An  old  Venetian  fort  lords  it  over 
the  harbor. 

MALTA..  An  archaeological  treasure  trove,  this  lovely 
island  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Carthaginians  and  Saracens. 

TUNIS,  Tunisia.  Ah,  the  famous  Casbah.  And  the 
Bardo  Museum,  Belvedere  Park,  the  nearby  ruins  of 
Carthage. 

COSTA  SMERALDA.  Italy's  dazzling  isle  of  80 
beaches,  justifiably  a  magnet  for  the  jet  set. 
ELBA,  Italy.  Here  Napoleon  was  exiled.  And  here 
you  will  see  the  fascinating  Medici  Fortress  and  Molini 
Castle. 

PORTOFINO.  Make  memories.  Have  dinner  in  the 
romantic  harbor  of  Italy's  beautiful  habitat  of  artists. 
OLYMPIA  (Katakalon).  Here  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  Olympic  ideals  began. 

Around  Italy  Cruises,  June  through  September. 
When  you  see  your  travel  agent  ask  about  new  14-day 
Sun  Line  Cruise/Tour  Vacations  with  stays  in  Nice, 
Monte  Carlo,  Paris  or  Venice.  Or  send  for  our  Cruise 
brochure  or  Cruise/Tour  brochure.  Sun  Line, 
One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020. 
800-468-6400  or  212-397-6400. 

Sun  line  Cruises 

The  Unique  Fleet  of  the  Cruise  World. 

Luxury  ships  of  Grecian  registry. 
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[SPECTATORS  GUIDE  TO  BRITISH 
POMP  &  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


TWA  Getaway  Vacations .  An  affordable  way  to  see  Britain  in  Heritage  M 


to  matter  what  time  of  year 
I  you  visit  Britain,  you'll 
N  never  miss  the  pageantry. 
ie  events  take  place  daily,  some 
ually  but  most  haven't  changed 
r  the  years  and  all  are  living 
5  with  the  past.  And  in  this, 
ain's  Heritage  Year,  you'll  find 
e  pageantry  than  ever. 
The  Changing  of  the  Guard  at 
gingham  Palace  takes  place  at 
>0  every  morning  beginning  in 
il  (every  other  morning  until 
i),  but  be  there  by  11  to  ensure 
iod  view.  The  guards  also  stand 
y  at  St.  James's  Palace  and 
dsor  Castle. 

Dnjune  16,  see  a  41-gun  salute 
i  in  honor  of  the  Queens  Official 
hday.  And  Trooping  the  Colour— 
remony  in  which  the  Colour  of 
of  the  Foot  Guards'  Regiments 
araded  before  the  Queen, 
n  en  route  to  the 
imony,  the  guards  are  a 
ctacular  sight  to  see. 
Visit  the  Royal  Mews 
see  all  the  Queen's 
ches  and  horses,  in- 
iing  the  Coronation 
*ch. 

There  will  be  over 
V  Highland  Gath- 
lgs  in  Scotland. 
z  largest  is  the 
ia\  Highland  Gath- 
ig  at  Braemar,  Dee 
z,  on  September  1. 
The  Edinburgh 
zrnational  Festival 
tunng  music  and 
ma  will  be  held 
m  August  12 
ough  September  1. 
Don't  miss  the  Military 
too  which  takes  place 
m  August  10  to  Sep- 
fiber  1  on  the  floodlit  es- 
nade  of  Edinburgh  Castl 
There's  no  better  way 
experience  the  pomp 


and  circumstance  of  Britain  than 
with  TWA  on  a  Getaway  Vacation. 

TWA  Getaway  Vacations. 
The  best  of  Britain.  For  less. 

Most  of  TWA's  twelve 
Getaway  Vacations 
to  Britain  are 
priced  lower  than 
last  year.  Take 
for  instance, 
TWA's  "London  Theatre  and 
Countryside:'  For  just  $429  to  $548, 
you  get  ten  days  to  explore  the  regal 
capital  and  the  historic  English 
countryside.  You'll  start  with  several 
days  in  London,  where  you'll  get 
tickets  to  two  top  shows  in  the 
famous  West  End— the  Broadway  of 
Britain.  There's  a  half'day  guided 
tour  that  includes  a  visit  to  West' 
minster  Abbey,  Big  Ben  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  (You  can  always  tell 
when  the  Queen  is  home— 
the  Royal  Standard  is 
flown.)  And  you'll  have 
enough  free  time  to  explore 
London  on  your  own. 

Then  you're  off  to  the 
countryside  by  private 
motorcoach.  See  Windsor 
Castle,  the  Royal  Family's 
home  on  the  River  Thames. 
The  university  city  of  Oxford. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Shake ' 
speare's  birthplace.  And 
Stonehenge  where  the 
ancient  monoliths  stand. 

Throughout,  you'll  stay  in 
hotels  with  private  bath  or 
shower.  Daily  Continental 
breakfasts  are  included  in 
London,  full  English  breakfasts 
and  dinners  in  the  countryside. 

Super  Values  with  TWA's 
Super  Saver  Vacations. 

TWA's  Super  Saver  "Britain',' 
for  example,  is  a  fourteen' 
day  tour  of  the  splendors  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales— for 


just  $529  to  $589.  You'll  see  Lon- 
don's Westminster  Abbey  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  Visit  Cam- 
bridge and  York  by  private  motor- 
coach.  Then  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

The  Lake  District.  Wales, 
the  land  of  castles. 
Historic  Stone- 
henge and  more. 
All  along,  your 
vacation  in- 
cludes hotels  with  private 
bath  or  shower,  daily  Continental 
breakfasts  and  dinners  in  many  of 
the  towns. 

All  TWA  vacation  prices  are 
per  person,  double  occupancy,  not 
including  airfare. 

TWA's  low  airfares 
make  it  easy. 

This  year  TWA's  airfares  are 
low  and  the  dollar  is  high.  And  that 
really  makes  Great  Britain  a  great 
bargain. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
your  Britain  Heritage  '84  and  TWA 
Getaway  Britain  brochures.  Then 
see  your  travel  agent. 

It's  Britain's  Heritage  Year— a 
spectacular  time  to  travel  to  a  land 
where  spectacle  is  a  proud  tradition. 


Send  to:  British  Tourist  Authority 
Box  10105 

Long  Island  City,  NY  11 101 

or.  Box  9000 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91409 

Please  send  me  your  free  brochures. 

Name  


City. 
State 


TWA  GETAWAY 
VACATIONS  i 

EASILY  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  f 


to  be  had.  These  are  the  true  travel 
gems,  where  you'll  be  joined  by  only 
a  handful  of  fellow  adventurers,  and 
the  tour  escorts  can  tailor  the 
excursion  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  participant. 

AMAZON  RIVER  CRUISE 
ADVENTURE 

December  21,  1984-Janu- 

ary  6.  1985 

Januarv  5-19,  1985 

from  12. 660. 00 

15  days  at  $1"7.00  per  day 

includes: 

airfare  from  U.S..  accom- 
modations, meals,  shore 
excursions,  lectures,  (Sun 
Line  Cruises  offers  cruises 
to  the  Mediterranean. 
Caribbean,  and  Brazil.) 

Loren  Mclntyre.  a  retired  U.S.  Naval 
Captain  and  free-lance  writer  and 
photographer  for  National  Geograph- 
ic, leads  these  15-  and  17-day 
adventures  up  and  down  the  Amazon. 
Mclntyre  is  most  famous  for 
discovering  the  most  distant  source  of 
the  Amazon  (there  is  a  lake  there 
named  after  him  —  Laguna  Mclntyre). 
Throughout  the  cruise,  he  conducts 
lectures,  on-shore  study  groups,  and 
slide  presentations  on  the  Amazon. 

Special  highlights  of  the  cruise 
include  a  special  performance  by  a 
Brazilian  dance  troupe  at  the  Manaus 
Opera  House  and  shore  excursions  in 
dugout  canoes. 

Sun  Line  Cruises.  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza  /  Suite  315/  New  York,  NY 
10020  /  212/39^-6400  /  800/445-6400 

NEW  GUINEA 


departures  from  June 
through  September.  1984 
from  $2,200.00 
16  days  at  1137.80  per  day- 
includes 

accommodations,  meals, 
services  of  professional 
rafting  guides,  airfare  from 
U.S.  not  included,  group 
limited  to  10  participants. 
(Overseas  Adventure  Travel 
offers  other  excursions  to 
Peru.  Africa.  Australia. 
Japan.  Borneo.  Baii  & 
Bangkok.  Asia  Overland 

Overseas  Adventure  Travel  offers 
one  of  the  best  selection-    f  adven- 
ture vacations  for  those  willing  to 
rough  it  a  bit  and  sometimes  travel 
quite  far  off  the  beaten  path  to  get  the 
best  views.  OAT  claims  that  their  trips 
are  not  tours,  but  that  expedition 
members  participate  in  the  action 

This  trip  combines  the  best  of 
Papua  New  Guinea's  rugged  central 


mountains  with  a  dynamic  navigation 
of  the  roaring  Watut  River.  A  special 
visit  to  Kundiawa,  in  the  heart  of  the 
highlands,  is  planned  before  the  raft- 
ing trip  — where  the  local  people 
gather  and  create  magnificent  festivals 
of  dance,  song  and  laughter.  The  trip 
also  stops  at  the  impressive  limestone 
mountains  around  Chauve.  home  of 
the  mudmen  Of  the  Asaro  Valley. 

OAT  is  a  good  tour  operator  that 
doesn't  commercialize  its  excursions 
to  the  world's  ad%  enture  hot  spots. 

Other  Tours  to  New  Zealand. 

Journeys.  1 120  Clair  Circle  /  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48103  /  313/665-4407  or 
800/521-3268.  8  days  from  $200. 

Society  Expeditions.  "23  Broadway- 
East  /  Seattle,  WA  98102  / 
800/426-7794.  17  days  from  $2,200. 

PROJECT  NORTH  POLE 

April  9  through  April  20. 
1984 

April  16  through  April  2". 
1984 

April  19  through  April  30, 
1984 

from  $8,050.00 

11  days  at  $"3181  per  day 

includes: 

airfare  from  Edmonton, 
accommodations,  meals, 
lectures,  taxes  and 
gratuities,  airfare  from  U.S. 
not  included,  limited  to  12 
members. (Society  Expedi- 
tions offers  other  tours  to 
Morocco  and  West  Africa, 
Antarctica.  Indonesia. 
Arabia.  Iceland  & 
Greenland.  New  Guinea,  the 
Amazon,  on  the  Orient 
Express  &  the  Trans-Siber- 
ian Special.  China,  and  the 
Seychelles.) 

This  is  truly  a  rare  travel 
opportunity  for  those  seeking  to  sip 
champagne  on  top  of  the  world! 
Throughout  this  adventure  the  sun 
never  sets  as  you  travel  by  dogsled 
across  Jones  Sound  at  Grise  Fjord, 
meet  Inuit  Eskimo  hunters,  and  learn 
to  construct  an  igloo. 

Dr.  George  Llano,  former  head  of 
the  Polar  Science  division  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  meets 
each  expedition  and  lectures 
informally  on  the  history  of  arctic 
exploration  and  wildlife. 

At  the  moment  you  reach  the  North 
Pole,  the  spot  to  which  all  magnetic 
compasses  point,  the  compass  needles 
spin  crazily.  and  the  champagne  flows 
freely.  You're  then,  quite  honestly, 
standing  on  top  of  the  world! 

Socierv  Expeditions.  ~23  Broadwav 
East  /  Seattle.  VTA  98102  / 
800  426-~794 


EVEREST  MONASTERY  TREK 


October  13-November  5. 
1984 

from  $1,395 

24  days  at  $55. 62  per  day 
includes: 

airfare  from  New  York  or 
Seattle,  accommodations, 
meals,  lectures,  taxes  and 
gratuities,  limited  to  12 
persons.  Oourneys  offers 
other  excursions  to  the 
Himalayas.  Sri  Lanka.  Peru. 
The  Amazon.  New  Zealand 
and  the  Galapagos.) 

This  trip  offers  an  extraordinar 
opportunity  to  experience  the 
Buddhist  cultures  of  Nepal  by  vis 
remote  monasteries  and  sacred  sil 
the  Mt.  Everest  area  of  the  Himak 
Tom  Laird,  a  professional 
photographer  and  tour  guide,  is  f 
in  Nepali  and  has  lived  in  several 
the  monasteries  and  local  villages 
the  tours.  Also  joining  the  trek  wi 
Topkhay.  a  Buddhist  monk  who 
highly  respected  by  the  lamas  an< 
villagers  of  his  homeland. 

While  Buddhism  and  Sherpa  cu 
are  principal  attractions  of  the  trij 
you  will  also  be  immersed  in  the 
mystique  and  aura  of  the  "Mothei 
Goddess  of  the  World.'"  Mt.  Even 

Participants  must  be  in  excellen 
physical  condition,  capable  of  wa 
4—7  miles  per  day  with  a  light  pac 
and  down  steep  trails.  All  camp 
chores,  however — earn  ing  of  gr< 
gear  and  cooking — will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nepalese  staf 

Journeys.  1 120  Clair  Circle  /  An 
Arbor.  MI  48103  /  313/665-440"  c 
800/521-3268 

Other  Tours  to  Nepal  and  the  Himal 

Overseas  Adventure  Travel. 
10  Mt.  Auburn  St.  /  Harvard  Squar 
Cambridge.  MA  02 1 38   6l 7  8"6-( 

25  days  for  $1,480. 

InnerAsia.  262"  Lombard  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94123  / 
415/922-0448.  16  days  from  $  1.5S 

ASTRONOMY  ISLAND  CRUISE 


Julv  21  through  Julv  28. 
1984 

from  $1,135.00 

"  days  at  $  162. 1-4  per  dav 

includes: 

transportation  from  New  York, 
meals,  accommodations, 
lectures,  membership  in  the 
Bermuda  Astronomical  Society. 

Astronomy  buffs  who  want  to  g 
at  the  stars  with  the  best  in  the  fie 
are  all  invited  on  this  seven-day  cr 
from  New  York  to  Bermuda  this  Ji 
Isaac  Asimov.  special  lecturer 
on  board,  will  lead  the  star-gazing 
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I  ons,  and  will  give  a  special  lecture 
9  le  search  for  intelligence  on  other 
S  ds.  Other  special  guests  include 
U  red  C.  Hess,  lecturer  at  the 
J  rican  Museum /Hayden  Planetar- 
]  Mr.  Edwin  Hirsch,  a  solar  expert; 
I  3raig  Small,  space  shuttle  and 
A  ■  eclipse  historian;  and  Mr.  Al 
3  er,  president  of  Tele  Vue  Optics. 

anticipants  on  "Astronomy 
;  d"  become  one-year  members  in 
j  Bermuda  Astronomical  Society, 
le  World  of  Oz,  Ltd.  3  East  <wth 
;t  /  New  York,  NY  10022  / 
J  751-3250  or  800/223-6626 

TIC  LAPLAND  TOUR 


j  ughout  June,  July  and 
ist 

i  $289.00 

I  ys  at  $96. 30  per  day 
|  ides: 

mmodations,  meals, 
re  from  U.S.  not 
ided. 

finish  Lapland  is  one  of  the  most 
tic  destinations  in  Europe.  The 
jital"  of  Finnish  Lapland, 
.unci,  w  as  designed  by  Alvar 
o.  Rovaniei  sits  almost  directly  on 
Arctic  Circle. 

utside  the  city,  native  Lapps  still 
i  reindeer  as  their  ancestors  did 
centuries.  In  summer,  Lapland  is  a 
)ded  wilderness  with  crystal  clear 
s  and  hundreds  of  species  of 
ilife  roaming  the  area.  The  sun 
er  sets  in  June  and  July, 
candinavian  National  Tourist 
ices.  75  Rockefeller  Plaza  /  New 
k,  NY  10019  /  212/582-2802 

TER  ISLANDS  AND  HIGHLANDS 
SCOTLAND 


'  31  through  June  10, 

A 

•  12  through  August  2, 

;4 

n  $3,519  00 

days  at  $167.57  per  day 
ludes: 

are  from  New  York, 
ommodations,  three 
als  daily,  surface 
isportation,  taxes,  and 
tuities,  (Questers  offers 
er  tours  to  the  Americas, 
ope,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
itralasia,  all  emphasizing 
natural  history,  culture, 
1  customs  of  the 
intries  visited.) 

["his  is  a  real  nature-lover's  tour  to 
)tland,  visiting  many  places  off  the 
iten  track.  The  trip  devotes  seven 
rs  to  the  Hebrides,  six  days  to 
rthern  Scotland,  four  days  to  the 
:tland  Islands,  three  to  the  Ork- 


PERU. 

IT  S  ABOUT  TIME. 

The  time  of  the  Incas.  Where  the  Ancles 
touch  the  sky,  they  built  their  lost  city, 
Macchu  Picchu.  Stroll  through  it  and  relive 
their  lives.  Visit  Peru.  Ifs  about  time, 
from  the  Incas  to  Pizarro,  and  the  timeless 
Amazon.  And  the  Peruvian  people  offer 
you  a  warm  and  wonderful  welcome. 
You'll  have  the  time  of  your  life.  See  your 
travel  agent,  ask  about  our  tours.  Or  can 
toll-free  1-800-431-8011.  And  mail 
our  coupon  today. 


neys,  and  an  air  excursion  to  Fair  Isle. 
These  tours  are  designed  for  the 
curious  and  intelligent  traveler  who 
truly  has  an  interest  in  the  area  visited. 

Questers  Worldwide  Nature  Tours. 
257  Park  Avenue  South  /  New  York, 
NY  10010-7369  /212/673-3120 


00D  AND 
WINE 

VACATIONS 


Every  vacationer  knows  the  perils 
of  poundage  gained  during  a  two- 
week  whirlwind  tour,  so  how  does 
one  explain  the  popularity  of  gourmet 
dining  tours  to  the  best  restaurants 
and  vineyards  in  France?  Or  a  floating 
barge  tour  through  the  Champagne 
region?  Or  a  two-week  cooking 
course  in  Florence,  to  master  Italy's 
finest  recipes? 

No  explanations  necessary,  say  most 
travelers,  and  they  do  tour  to  eat. 
Some  of  this  year's  special  offerings 
include  a  course  to  learn  Italian 
festival  specialties  in  Florence,  touring 
throughout  China  to  master  her 
culinary  favorites,  and  a  French 
cooking  school  located  high  above 
the  hills  of  Cannes. 


L'ECOLE  DU  MOULIN 


departures  year-round 

from  $1,780 

8  days  at  $222  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
five  classes,  airfare  from 
U.S.  not  included. 

Roger  Verge,  one  of  France's  top 
chefs  —  "Maitre  Cuisinier  de  France" 
since  1966,  and  "Meilleur  Ouvrie  de 
France:  Medaille  D'Or"  in  1972  — 
leads  this  cooking  excursion  to  the 
top  floor  of  his  restaurant, 
L'Amandier,  in  the  hills  above  Cannes. 

Participants  enjoy  a  welcome  dinner 
at  Roger  Verge's  three-star  restaurant, 
Le  Moulin  de  Mougins,  a  shopping 
tour  to  markets  and  professional 
culinary  utensil  stores,  a  visit  to 
Ceneri,  a  master  cheesemaker,  and  a 
special  tasting  of  Ott  Wines. 

The  World  of  Oz.  3  East  54th  Street  / 
New  York,  NY  10022  /  212/751-3250 
or  800/223-6626 

THE  CHINA  CULINARY  EXPLORER 

May  21 -June  9,  1984 

from  $2,775.00 

20  days  at  $138.25  per  day 

includes. 

airfare  from  San  Francisco, 
transportation  within 
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China,  meals, 
accommodations,  six 
cooking  demonstrations. 

The  China  Culinary  explorer  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  culinary 
tours  to  China,  highlighted  by  visits 
with  gourmet  Chinese  chefs  from  the 
cities  of  Beijing,  Shanghai, 
Guangzhou,  Xi'an  and  Hangzhou 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  learning 
Chinese  cooking  is  to  watch  the 
masters  —  top  chefs  from  several 
regions  have  their  special  techniques 
explained  to  the  participants  and  the 
interpreter,  and  each  gives  recipes  for 
his  special  dishes. 

Tracy  Travel.  P.O.  Box  1310  /  Tracy, 
CA  95376  /  209/835-6844 

SECRETS  OF  BURGUNDY 

year-round  departures 
from  S2.190 

8  days  at  $273  75  per  day 
includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
five  cooking  lessons,  airfare 
from  U.S.  not  included, 
limited  to  12  persons. 

Society  Expeditions,  famous  for 
planning  the  most  special  excursions 
to  out-of-the-way  spots,  has  planned 
this  8-day  adventure  to  Burgundy  to 
expand  your  understanding  of  the 


ULTRA-YACHTING 

THROUGH  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Baltimore  •  Yorktown 
Williamsbuig  •  Crisfield  •  Oxford 
St.  Michaels » Annapolis 

Discover  America's  maritime  and 
colonial  history  aboard  the  magnifi- 
cent ultra-yacht  Newport  Clipper.  See 

Baltimore's  rejuvenated  Inner  Harbor, 
quaint  Williamsburg  and  the  rustic 
charm  of  Chesapeake's  historic  Eastern 
Shore,  all  in  the  comfort  and  exclusivity 
of  an  opulent  private  yacht. 

Seven-day  cruises  from  Baltimore. 
Saturdays  May  19  through  June  2  and 
September  22  through  October  6.  1984. 
Rates  only  $1 195  -  $1325  in  outside 
double  stateroom: 

See  your  trave:  aaent  or  call 
1-800-32  0 

(in  Missouri  314-7^7-2929) 

CLIPPER  CRUISE  LINE 
7711  Bonhomme Ave./St.  Louis  !  . 1063105 
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culinary  arts,  refine  your  taste  for  the 
wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  enrich 
your  enjoyment  of  fine  food 
and  drink. 

Only  12  persons  are  involved  with 
each  departure,  and  guests  reside  at 
the  Chez  Camille,  a  charming  inn  with 
its  own  gourmet  restaurant.  Master 
Chef  Armand  Poinsot  conducts  the 
cooking  coursed,  which  are  bolstered 
with  visits  to  restaurants,  bakeries, 
creameries,  farms  and  markets  in 
the  area. 

Exceptional,  top-of-the-line  cooking 
tour,  which  you  can  combine  with 
Society  Expeditions'  Nostalgic 
Istanbul-Orient  Express,  hot  air 
ballooning,  bike  riding  through 
vineyards,  or  other  sidetrips  in 
the  area. 

Society  Expeditions.  723  Broadway 
East  /  Seattle,  WA  98102  / 

800/426-7794 

GIULIAN0  BUGIALLI  S 
COOKING  IN  FLORENCE 


June  21-June  27,  1984 

from  $1,250.00 

7  days  at  $178.57  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals,  4 
classes,  airfare  from  U.S. 
not  included,  limited  to  12 
students,  (Giuliano  Bugialli's 
Cooking  in  Florence  has 
other  cooking  programs 
throughout  the  year.) 

Cooking  in  Florence  offers  a  series 
of  week-long  cooking  adventures  in 
Florence,  Italy,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Giuliano  Bugialli,  the  first  to  offer 
a  cooking  course  in  Italy  in  English.  In 
his  teaching  kitchen,  small  groups  of 
students  of  varying  nationalities  try 
their  hands  at  Florentine  specialties  — 
and  special  regional  dishes  — from  a 
little-known  "torta"  of  Genoa  to  a 
classic  fish  dish  of  Sardinia. 

Special  weeks  are  also  planned  for 
1984,  like  "Feasts  and  Festivals' 
during  the  festival  week  of  San 
Giovanni,  or  Le  Quattro  Regioni,  a 
visit  to  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Tuscany 
and  Veneto  to  study  regional  cuisine. 

Cooking  in  Florence.  2830  Gordon 
Street  /  Allentown,  PA  18104  / 
J  l  5-  &35-2451 


IST0RICAL 
EXCURSIONS 


For  those  of  us  who  long  to  travel 
in  the  Victorian  days,  when  every 
excursion  was  an  adventure,  here  are 


several  trips  which  recreate  those  d 
perfectly.  (That's  not  to  say,  howev 
that  some  of  the  Victorian  amenitie1 
like  a  portable  lavatory  disguised  as 
hat  box,  will  be  included  on  every 
woman's  packing  list.) 

For  those  who  like  to  ride  in 
restored  trains,  sipping  vintage 
champagne  while  watching  the 
scenery  slide  by,  or  those  interestec 
joining  an  excursion  up  the  Nile 
exactly  as  it  was  in  1884.  historical 
excursions  are  for  you. 

GORDON  NILE  CRUISE  CENTER 


August  18-September  1, 
1984 

from  Jl, 794.26 

15  days  at  $117.61  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals. 

Thomas  Cook  Travel  led  the 
original  expedition  of  General 
Gordon's  18,000  troops  up  the  Nik 
1881  In  August  of  this  year  the  trip, 
will  be  recreated,  with  accompany! 
historians  and  Egyptologists  on  bos 
to  set  the  scene. 

This  is  a  deluxe  tour  from  Cairo  t 
Giza,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Abu 
Simbel.  This  trip  offers  a  unique 
combination  of  history,  plus  all  the 
famous  sights  of  Egypt  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Nile. 

Thomas  Cook  Travel.  380  Madisc 
Avenue  /  New  York,  NY  10017  / 
212/916-0300 

ORIENT  EXPRESS 


regular  departures  year- 
round 

from  $680.00 

2  days  at  $340  per  day 

includes: 

transportation, 

accommodations,  meals. 

The  Venice-Simplon  Orient-Exprc 
was  painstakingly  restored  in  1982, 
and  now  plys  the  rails  between 
London  and  Venice.  Passengers  trav 
in  authentically  restored  carriages, 
while  sipping  champagne  and 
enjoying  fine  French  cuisine. 

Venice-Simplon  Orient-Express. 
One  World  Trade  Center  /  Suite  284 
New  York.  NY  10048  /800/223-158 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  TOUR 
TO  FLORENCE 


April  9-20,  1984 

October  1-20,  1984 

from  $2,200.00 

12  days  at  $183. 33  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
visits  to  galleries  and 
museums,  private  lunches, 
airfare  from  U.S.  not 


:d,  limited  to 
sons. 

ing  the  week  in  Florence,  the 

•  of  Renaissance  art  in  both 

I  and  public  galleries  unfolds. 

e  introduced  to  Italian 

:rats  who  open  their  private 

s  and  offer  you  a  warm 

me.  Special  lunches  arc  arranged 

ate  palazzos  and  estates.  This  is 

i  private  tour  for  those 

ited  in  viewing  the  private,  as 

5  public,  sides  of  Florence's 

asures. 

intry  Homes  and  Castles.  6265 
iide  Drive,  NW/  Norcross,  GA 
/  404/448-2 185 


OURING 
FOR  ART 
TREASURES 


bably  the  best  art  galleries  in  the 
are  located  in  local  markets, 
lackle  artisan  studios,  or  the 
ining  stalls  found  in  every  city 
jral  setting  worldwide, 
lized  art  tours  are  one  of  the  best 
to  unearth  these  art-laden 
ire  troves,  when  you've  got  the 
SSional  advice  of  an  art  expert  to 
t  you  as  you  make  your 
fees,  and  guide  you  to  the 
;st  hideaway  spots, 
ne  of  the  more  interesting  art 
this  year  are  to  Romania  to 
art  history  and  preservation,  to 
to  collect  primitive  art,  and  to 
a  and  France  to  study  some  of 
reatest  art  collections  of  all  times. 

EATIVE  NEEDLEPOINT  TOUR 
RITAIN 

mber  8-23,  1984 
$2,130.00 

ys  at  S  133.00  per  day 
les. 

nmodations,  meals, 
to  private  homes  and 
S,  private  lunches, 
•es,  airfare  not 
ded,  limited  to  30 
ins,  (Country  Homes  & 
js  operates  other  tours 
ighout  the  country  homes 
:astles  of  England.) 

lis  is  a  very  special  tour  for  those 
ested  in  the  history  of  needle- 
t  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
features  visits  to  private 
ctions  in  ancestral  homes  and 
ductions  to  the  owners. 
Ktunities  for  shopping  trips, 
[ue  hunting  and  introductions  to 
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PERU. 

IT'S  ABOUT  TIME. 

The  time  of  Pizarro.  His  conquistadores 
sought  fame  and  gold,  and  imposed 
the  grandeur  of  Old  Spain  on  the  Incas, 
Visit  Peru.  Ifs  about  time,  from  the  Incas 
to  the  timeless  Amazon.  And  modern 
times,  too.  The  Peruvian  people  offer  you  a 
warm  and  wonderful  welcome.  You'll 
have  the  time  of  your  life.  See  your  travel 
agent,  ask  about  our  tours.  Or  call  toll-free 
1-800-431-8011.  And  mail  our 
coupon  today. 


F 


fellow  enthusiasts  in  the  world 
of  needlepoint. 

Highlights  of  this  1 6-day  tour 
include  a  private  visit  to  Gawthorpe 
Hall  in  Lancashire  to  study  the  Rachel 
Kay-Shuttleworth  collection  of  needle- 
work and  crafts,  dating  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  day,  plus  two 
days  on  the  idyllic  Scottish  island 
of  Gigha. 

Country  Homes  and  Castles.  6265 
Courtside  Drive,  NW  /  Norcross,  GA 
30092  /  404/448-2185 

WESTERN  AFRICAN  ARTS 
ADVENTURE 


departures  year-round 

from  S3, 874.00 

14  days  at  $276.72  per  day 

includes: 

round-trip  airfare  from 
U.S.,  accommodations, 
meals,  lectures  and  visits 
to  artisans'  villages. 

A  tour  to  West  Africa  is  an 
adventure,  offering  face  to  face 
contact  with  proud  people  with 
colorful  traditions,  rituals  and  rites. 
Visit  with  a  craftsman  as  he  carves 
intricate  masks.  Bargain  with  the 
market  Mamas.  Ride  a  mammy  truck. 

This  tour  is  designed  to  take  in  the 
major  destinations  of  West  Africa, 


including  Ivory  Coast,  Benin,  Ghana, 
Mali,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Togo  and  the  Gambia.  There  are 
unique  opportunities  for  visiting 
artisans'  villages  to  purchase  art,  and 
special  lectures  and  museum  visits. 

Scantravel.  P.O.  Box  13248  / 
Tuscon,  AZ  85732  /  602/622-0361 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CULTURE 
THROUGH  FOLK  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS 

September  1-20,  1984 

from  $1,785.00 

20  days  at  $89.25  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
transportation,  airfare  from 
U.S.  not  included,  limited 
to  15  people,  (Journeys 
operates  many  other  nature 
and  culture  explorations 
worldwide.) 

This  in  an  interesting  trip  for  those 
seeking  to  learn  firsthand  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia's  stonework,  woodcarving, 
goldsmithing,  ceramics,  carved 
gourds,  dolls,  filagree,  costumes,  and 
traditional  dress  and  masks,  Bradley 
Cross,  an  artist  and  businessman  who 
has  served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Colombia  and  as  a  conservation 
consultant  throughout  Latin  America 
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The  Best  Nest 
in  the  Big  Apple. 

Cozy  piano  bar,  fresh  seafood 
and  prime  meats  delivered 
daily.  500  newly 
decorated  rooms. 
Singles  $70-80  •  Doubles  $75-85 
Suites  $95-125 

Gramercy  Park  Hotel 

21st  St.  and  Lex.  Ave.,  NYC  10010 
(212)  GR5-4320  out  of  town  call  800-221-4083 


FREE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Use  the  handy  order  form  in  the  tax 
package  to  obtain  free  IRS  publications 
on  over  90  different  tax  topics. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

on 

The  Quality  Alternative  to 
High-Cost  Inflatable  Boats! 

Why  pay  $600.  $1000  on 

for  an  inflatable  t 
Modern  technology  and 
improved  n 

pensive  yet 
long-lasting  inflatables 
'rices  sts 

Canoes,  dinghies, 
motormount  t 
and  speedboats 
•  Write  for  our  FREE 
32-page  color  catalog 
Sea  Eagle 
Dept  HA44B, 


/  ''IffcLinY  offers 
the  best  in  self-instructional  foreign  language 
courses  using  audio  cassettes,  featuring 
those  used  to  train  U.S.  State  Dept  personnel 
in  Spanish,  French,  Thai,  German,  Japanese, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Urdu,  |  .^%^^tm% 
Greek,  and  many        LaG«  III 

0,he,s  a  foreign 
language  on 
your  own!  £*» 

Call  or  write  Audio-Forum,  Room  313 
On-the-Green,  Guilford,  CT  06437 
\  (203)  453-9794  Q 


for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  leads  this 

20-  day  expedition. 

After  signing  up  for  this  trip, 
Journeys  will  tailor  the  itinerary  to 
meet  personal  goals  whenever 
possible.  Highlights  of  the  trip  include 
visits  in  the  homes  and  workshops  of 
local  artists  and  craftspeople.  The  trip 
will  also  seek  out  traditional  fiestas, 
folk  music  and  dance. 

Journeys  International,  Inc.  /  1120 
Clair  Circle  /  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48103  / 
313/665-4407 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  ROMANIA 

June  6-25,  1984 

from  $1,495  00 

21  days  at  $71.19  per  day 

includes: 

airfare  from  New  York, 
accommodations,  meals 
with  wine,  lectures, 
special  exhibits  included, 
limited  to 
40  persons. 

Preservationist  and  educator  James 
Marston  Fitch,  who  is  considered  the 
father  of  formal  historic  preservation 
education  in  this  country,  will 
conduct  this  study  tour  of  the  art  and 
architecture  of  Romania  this  spring. 
Art  historians  and  architects,  along 
with  tourists  interested  in  seeing 
Romania's  rich  treasures,  arts, 
architecture  and  landscapes  —  from 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  Black 
Sea  —  are  invited.  No  special 
knowledge  or  background  in  art  or 
architecture  is  required. 

Special  excursions  to  meet 
professionals  involved  in  restoration 
of  landmark  sites  in  Romania  are 
planned,  along  with  visits  to  various 
artisans'  studios.  Other  stops  on  this 

21 -  day  motorcoach  tour  include 
visiting  Moldavian  churches,  museum 
villages,  historic  sites  and  structures. 
Special  lectures,  visits  with  artisans 
and  private  lunches  with  Romanian 
experts  are  planned  throughout  this 
excursion. 

Thomas  Cook  Travel.  18  East  48th 
Street  /  New  York,  NY  10017  / 
212/310-9466 


ICYCLE 
TOURING 


Travel  experiences  —  and 
experiencing  travel  —  are  what  visiting 
a  foreign  destination  is  all  about. 
Perhaps  that's  why  there  are  so  many 
thousands  of  bicycling  vacation 


enthusiasts  throughout  the  world!! 
today  —  all  realizing  that  they  hav 
that  inside  secret  to  fully  experieiij 
the  smells,  sounds  and  sight^hat't 
bus,  car  and  plane  passengers 
will  miss. 

The  tulip-pathed  roads  of  Hollsjj 
the  rain-forest  beauty  of  New  Zeaj 
and  the  majestic  Rockies  of  Canac 
are  all  special  bicycling  adventure 
offered  in  198-4. 

BICYCLE  TOUR  IN  CHINA 

May  21 -June  7,  1984 

June  18-Julv  8,  1984 

from  $1,450.00 

20  days  at  $72 . 50  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
free  bicycle  air  transport, 
airfare  from  U.S.  not 
included,  limited  to 
15  persons. 

China  Passages  is  the  first  tour 
operator  to  offer  bicycling  tours  i 
China,  and  they  have  planned  a  ft 
extensive  itinerary  for  this  20-day 
excursion.  This  particular  excursii 
offers  an  exciting  and  unpreceder 
overland  and  sea  journey  across  t 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  After 
visiting  the  Great  Wall,  through  tl 
Hebei  province  and  the  Shandong 
Peninsula,  members  will  have  thrc 
days  of  exploration  by  bicycle  at 
resort  city  of  Qingdao. 

Biking  through  China  is  the  mo: 
affordable  way  to  get  an  extensiv< 
view  of  the  countryside  and  its 
inhabitants. 

China  Passages.  302  Fifth  Avenu 
New  York,  NY  10001  /  212/564-4C 
or  800/223-7196 

CYCLING  ISRAEL  — 
THE  HOLY  LAND 

May  27-June  8,  1984 

October  27,  1984- 

November  8,  1984 

from  $899.00 

13  days  at  $69. 15  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
airfare  not  included,  limited 
to  20  people,  (Country 
Cycling  Tours,  Ltd.  offer 
bicycling  trips  throughout 
New  England,  New  York, 
France,  Ireland  and  Israel.) 

Israel  is  a  country  of  stunning 
contrasts:  ancient  archeological  rui 
are  found  within  modern  cities;  fei 
oases  bloom  amid  barren  deserts; 
snow-capped  mountains  rise  steep 
above  verdant  valleys  —  all  the  visi 
stimuli  you  could  want  on  a  two-vv 
bicycle  excursion  through  the 
Holv  Land. 
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The  time  of  the  timeless  Amazon.  There 
are  tribes  who  in  millennia  here  have 
ranged  as  little  as  the  lavish  jungle  flora, 
je  them  at  Iquitos.  Visit  Peru.  It's  about 
Tie,  from  the  Incas  to  Pizarro  and  his 
wquistadores .  And  modern  times,  too. 


cr 

S( 
tii 

CL 

The  Peruvian  people  oner  you  a  warm  ana 
wonderful  welcome.  You'll  have  the  time 
of  your  life.  See  your  travel  agent,  ask  about 
ourtours.  Or  call  toll-free  1-800-431-8011. 
And  mail  our  coupon  today. 


See  more  of  Britain — at  less  than  $13  a  day! 


A  BritRail  Pass  lets  you  cover  more  of 
Britain  for  less— and  in  less  time.  For 
instance,  the  400  miles  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  takes  just  4  hrs.,  45  mm.,  by 
BritRail. 

Travel  all  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  for  just  $115  on  a  7  day  Economy 
Class  Pass;  $175  on  a  14  day  Pass  (that's 
less  than  $13  a  day!)  or  you  can  travel  First 
Class  for  only  a  little  extra.  21  day  and  1 
month  Passes  are  also  available.  Senior  Citi- 
zens get  a  First  Class  Pass  for  the  price  of 
an  Economy  Pass. 

The  BritRail  Pass  is  not  sold  in  Britain— so 
see  your  Travel  Agent  before  you  leave.  And 
send  for  our  free  "Easy-Guide-to-BritRaN" 
color  brochure. 


630  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10C17 
(212)  599-5400 


State  Zip 

BritRail  Pass 
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accommodations,  meals, 
limited  to  16  persons. 

Holland  is  the  "  Bulb  Basket  of  the 
World"  —  imagine  biking  along  vast 
fields  of  multicolored  tulips  that 
stretch  toward  the  horizon  like  rain- 
bows. Holland  is  truly  a  biker's 
dream,  with  flat  countryside  and  more 
than  600  miles  of  separate  bicycle 
paths  in  the  cities  and  the  :  :  un try- 
side.  These  biking  tour  -  . : "  -  2: 
the  Keukenhof  Gardens.  Boskoop. 
home  of  a  thousand  nurseries 
interconnected  by  waterways  and  the 
Aalsmeer  flower  auction.  The  pace  is 
leisurely,  and  there  are  stops  for 
dining,  shopping,  sightseeing 
and  relaxing. 

International  Bicycle  Tours.  12  Mid 
Place   Chappaqua.  NY  10514  / 
914/238-45~6 


TO r KING  IRELAND 


Tuiv  20- August  1.  1984 
August  3-August  15,  1984 
from  I-99.OO 
13  days  at  $61.46  per  day 

includes.- 

accommodations,  meals, 
airfare  not  included,  limited 
:o  20  persons.  (Country 
Cycling  Tours.  Ltd.  offer 
bicycling  trips  throughout 
New  England.  New  York. 
France.  Ireland  and  Israel.) 

Ireland  is  remarkably  green, 
beautiful  and  unspoiled,  and  the 
congenial  hospitality  of  its  people  is 
legendary  —  perfect  for  a  two-week 
bicycle  excursion.  The  tour  winds 
around  jagged  coastlines,  through 
insular  fishing  villages,  stopping  at 


moorlands,  wooded  hillsides  and 
rugged  mountains.  The  cycling**! 
tour  averages  about  30  miles  a  day. 
with  plenty  of  additional  riding 
available  for  those  interested. 

Country  Cycling  Tours.  16~  Wes 
83rd  Street   New  York.  NY  100 
212/8~4-5151 

NEW  ZEALAND  BY  BICYCLE 


March  3-24.  1984 
March  3-1".  1984 
from  $950.00 
14  days  at  $6". 85  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  breakfast 
daily,  transfers,  airfare  from 
U.S.  not  included,  limited 
to  20  persons.  (Excursions 
Extraordinaire  has  other 


Come  to  Canada 


I ;  tours  to  France 
%  hington  state's  San 
j  .nds.) 

'j  its  quiet  roads,  moderate 
i;  and  amazing  natural  beauty, 
I  aland  is  a  country  with  all  the 
[;  ^redients  tor  a  great  bicycle 
(,  i  this  excursion,  you 
jj  :rate  your  time  on  the  South 
i;  visiting  Christchurch,  Mt.  Cook 
I  1  Park,  the  tropical  forests  of 
1  t  coast,  the  beaches  of  Tasman 
I  1  then  on  to  Wellington. 
I ;  are  very  casual  tours,  where 
I  f  of  Excursions  Extraordinaires 
|;  gourmet  meals  featuring 
fl  rial  foods  and  oftentimes  the 

nodations  are  a  local  campsite. 
||  rsions  Extraordinaires.  735 
I  Jrd  Street  /  Eugene,  OR  97405  / 


limited  se 
you  migh 


is  something 
)n  your  block 


EARNING 
COMPUTERS 


It  has  come  to  pass  that  one  of  the 
best  environments  in  which  to  master 
computer  technology  is  that  of 
complete  relaxation  — so  why  not  the 
computer  vacation?  No  outside 
pressures  to  interupt  your 
concentration,  bikini-clad  instructors 
to  guide  you  along  the  keyboard,  and 
the  promise  of  a  pina  colada  or  mai  tai 
after  you've  finished  each  program. 

Computer  vacations  just  began  to 
emerge  in  the  early  1980's,  and  we're 
offering  here  the  best  of  the  still- 


QE2  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 
AT  SEA 

year-round  departures  from 
ports  worldwide, 
prices  vary 
includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
entertainment,  Golden  Door 
Spa,  airfare  from  U.S. 
included,  (Cunard  also 
operates  cruise  ships  in  the 
Caribbean,  to  Alaska, 
and  to  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico.) 

Cunard  recently  introduced  a 
computer  learning  and  adult 


[fie  Endless  Surprise. 

/ 


Aroi 


round  the  corner.  Down  the  road.  Just  over  the 
hill.  Wherever  you  turn,  your  Canadian 
L  vacation  is  a  medley  of  fascinating  histories 
and  colourful  cultures.  Where  honoured  customs 
live  on  amid  the  modem.  Old-world  beside  the 
cosmopolitan.  And  where  your  pleasure  and  comfort 
is  always  our  first  concern. 

This  summer,  treat  yourself  to  the  endless  surprise. 
Come  on  up.  And  for  friendly  travel  suggestions  write 
Canadian  Tourism,  Box  1159  E4,  Glenview,  Illinois  60025. 

AMERICA  BORDERS  ON  THE  MAGNIFICENT 

Canada 


Have  fun,  share 
new  disco 
Maupinto 

escorted  fours... 


Show  off  Europe! 


HIGH  QUALITY.  Treat  yourself  to  a 
grand  style,  excitement,  the  most  inter- 
esting travel  experience.  See  all  you 
should  see,  have  best  return  for  your 
time  and  money.  You  have  fun.  Let  us 
show  you. 

OBERAMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY.  The 

350th  anniversary  of  this  rare  and  thrill- 
ing event.  We  offer  10-day,  15-day,  19-day 
as  well  as  3-week  and  4-week  tours.  Top 
grade  hotel  and  reserved  seat  for  Play. 

FESTIVALS/ART  TREASURES.  Flemish 
or  Paris/southern  France  art,  homes  and 
gardens  of  England,  Holland's  flowers, 
Salzburg,  London  shows  and  Edinburgh 
Festival. 

BRITISH  ISLES.  Two  week  tours  offer 
Britain  by  Rail,  Ireland  Exclusively, 
Ireland/Scotland/England.  Three-week 
Grand  British  Isles. 

GREECE/AEGEAN  ISLES.  The  glories 
of  Attica,  Thessaly,  the  Peloponnese, 
Alexander's  Macedonia,  Philip  ll's  royal 
tomb  at  Vergina.  Tour  Athens,  Delphi, 
Olympia,  Nauplia,  Mycenae,  Sounion. 
Cruise  the  Greek  Isles.  Include  Egypt, 
Israel  and  Turkey. 

ITALY/SICILY.  12-day  tour  sees  Milan, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence  and  Rome. 
New  17-day  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
features  Reggio  Calabria's  life-size 
bronzes,  discoveries  from  ancient 
Greece.  Grand  23-day  from  Dolomite 
Alps,  the  lakes  to  Capri,  Sorrento. 

SPAIN/PORTUGAL.  Castles,  chivalry, 
flamenco,  fado!  Fascinating,  romantic 
tours.  15-day  highlights.  22-day  exten- 
sive by  motorcoach.  and  21-day  with 
Mallorca.  Also  Morocco. 

THE  ALPS.  See  the  Matterhorn,  ride 
Glacier  Express,  Zugspitze.  Tour  the  di- 
verse Alps  of  Switzerland.  France,  and 
Italy.  Ascend  Jungfraujoch. 

SCANDINAVIA.  Cruise  Norway's  fjords 
or  Baltic  Sea  to  Finland.  Lifesee  Den- 
mark's Fairytale  Land,  Sweden's  Da- 
larna.  Royal  Viking  cruises:  North  Cape 
or  Scandinavia/Russia.  New  tour  in- 
cludes Iceland. 

ORIENT  EXP^ESS/QE  II.  The  good  lire: 
Sail  on  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Have  a  Lon- 
don suite.  Take  nostalgic  Orient  Express 
train  to  Venice.  Tour  Italy. 


THE  CONTINENT.  Extraordinary  and 
comprehensive  touring.  Highlights  in 
16  days  or  the  classic  Grand  Tour  of  1 1 
countries  in  29  days.  Region  tours  10  to 
26  days.  Rhine  cruise  through  Middle 
Europe  or  enjoy  our  one-country  in- 
depth  tours  of  France,  Austria.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Switzerland. 

HEART  OF  EUROPE.  New  19-day  offers 
6  different  cultures.  Train  through 
Dutch,  Belgian  and  French  country.  Visit 
Paris,  the  Burgundy  vineyards,  Amster- 
dam, Geneva,  Lucerne,  Brussels,  Lux- 
embourg, Germany's  Romantic  Road, 
Black  Forest  and  Oberammergau. 


"A  meaningful  itinerary 
is  an  art.  I  think  we  do  it 
well.  We've  been  oper- 
ating tours  all  over  the 
world  since  1951.  These 
33  years  of  experience 
are  your  insurance  that 
we  know  what  we  are 
doing.  We  care  about 
you.  Come  join  us." 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  to  Maupintour  for 
our  free  Europe  brochure  or  ask  your 
favorite  travel  agent  soon. 


Maupintour 


quality  escorted  tours  since  1951 

1515  St.  Andrews  Dr.,  Lawrence,  Ks. 
66044.  Telephone  toll-free  800-255-4266. 


ly  travel  agent 


hrp-eur-4 


Maupintour_1984  escorted  toursjnclude: 

□  Europe  □  Africa  □  Canada  □  Hawaii 
Alaska  □  Opera/Festivals  □Greece 

:  South  Pacific  □  World's  Fair  DUSA 
Arizona  ^Christmas  i_i  Fall  Foliage 

□  Orient/Pacific    □  Middle  East/Egypt 

□  India  □  Morocco  □Oberammergau 
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electronic  center  at  sea,  staffed  bm 
full-time  computer  instructor,  abdj 
that  superliner.  the  QE2.  The  shijT 
center  has  six  IBM  Personal  Com- 
puters, along  with  an  extensive  lii 
of  educational  films,  including 
language  instruction,  movies  and 
information  on  the  history,  cultui 
and  special  attractions  of  each  po 
call.  There  is  also  a  special  softwa 
package  which  enables  passenger 
teach  themselves  computer 
technology. 

Now,  when  you're  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  style,  you  can  practice 
French,  catch  up  on  business  or  j 
wile  away  the  hours  with  a  good 
of  Pac-Man. 

Check  Cunard's  charter  airfare 
agreements  with  British  Airways  ; 
well  —  you  can  travel  one-way 
transatlantic  on  QE2  and  return  o 
Concorde  for  less  than  the  full  ro 
trip  Concorde  fare.  Now,  that's  re 
the  way  to  go! 

QE2  Cunard  Line.  Ltd.  555  Fift 
Avenue  /  New  York,  NY  10017  / 
212/661-7777 

COMPUTER  IMMERSION 
WEEKENDS 

offered  vear-round 

from  S895.00 

3  days  at  $298.33  per  day 

includes: 

accommodations,  meals, 
14  hours  of  instruction, 
24-hour-a-day  use  of  IBM 
Personal  Computer  through- 
out the  weekend,  24-hour 
access  to  the  instructor, 
airfare  not  included,  limited 
to  25  persons,  (Arrowwood 
sponsors  many  other 
special-interest  weekends 
on  a  year-round  basis.) 

Dr.  Terry  Dennis  of  the  Rochest 
Institute  of  Technology  leads  thes< 
computer  weekends  at  Arrowwoo 
an  executive  conference  center  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Via  fourteen  hours  of  step-by-stt 
instruction  at  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer,  participants  learn  how 
utilize  a  computer  to  handle  their 
business  and  personal  needs,  from 
easy,  personalized  correspondence 
storing  key  information  to  analyzir 
financial  data,  with  greater  efficien 
and  accuracy.  This  is  truly  a  course 
those  dedicated  to  learning  their 
computer  —  it's  also  for  those  seek 
to  do  just  that  in  elegant  style. 

Arrowwood  is  known  for  its  fin< 
cuisine,  and  superlative  recreation: 
facilities. 

Arrowwood  of  Westchester. 
Anderson  Hill  Road  /  Rye  Brook,  N 
10573  /  212/581-5757 


For  the  European  vacation  of  a  lifetime,  spend 
five  glorious  days  and  nights  on  the  one-and- 
only  Queen  Elizabeth  2— and  fly  the  other  way 
free  economy-class  on  British  Airways.  QE2  is  the 
ultimate  travel  experience,  adding  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  your  European  adventure. 
Part  palace,  part  playground. 

QE2  has  countless  pleasant  surprises  aboard 
for  you.  She  promises  to  be  the  most  memorable 
part  of  your  European  vacation.  Enjoy  superb 
world-class  restaurants.  Nightclubs  with  smash- 
ing entertainment.  Dancing  under  the  stars  at 
the  lavish  new  Indoor/Outdoor  Center.  Gaming 
at  the  expanded  Players  Club.  To  stimulate  your 
mind  and  body,  a  new  computer  learning  center 
and  the  renowned  "Golden  Door"  health 
program— with  hydrocalisthenics,  saunas, 
jogging  deck.  There  are  25  QE2  transatlantic 
crossings  from  April  into  December;  from  as 
little  as  $1,250* 

Free  BA  747  flights;  Concorde  at  only  $499  — 
or  even  free!* 

Your  QE2  ticket  entitles  you  to  a  free  BA  air 
ticket  across  the  Atlantic  to  or  from  57  cities.  (Or, 
you  can  upgrade  your  free  air  ticket  to  Club  Class, 
First  Class  or  Concorde.)  All  QE2  passengers  can 
save  over  $1,500  on  specially  reserved  Concorde 
flights.  Passengers  sailing  First  Class  on  Oct.  27 
or  Nov.  9  fly  Concorde  free! 
Big  savings  in  Europe;  book  now! 

All  QE2  passengers  get  other  great  savings  — 
Europe's  top  hotels,  land  tours— even  the  Orient 
Express!  For  details,  see  your  travel  agent 
or  mail  the  coupon. 

•Rate  per  person,  double  occupancy,  subject  to  availability  Cunard 
reserves  the  nght  to  cancel  the  Concorde  program  at  any  time. 
Free  airfare  based  on  lowest  British  Airways  tare  in  effect  as  of 
9/27/83.  Length-of-stay  restrictions  apply 
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FOR  ONCE  IN  YOUR  LIFE,  LIVE 

CUNARD  PO.  Box  999, 


Farmingdale,  N.Y  11737 
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Thomas  Cook  Travel  can. 

In  some  cases  up  to  20%.  How  do  we  do  it?  With  proven  cost  saving  programs: 
FARE-CHECK,  the  industry's  most  advanced  low-fare  computerized  system,  will  get  you  the 
lowest  airfare  on  every  trip.  HOTEL-NET  will  get  you  the  hest  hotel  rates — savings  even 
greater  than  the  hotels'  standard  corporate  rates.  EXTENDED  PAYMENT  PLAN  gives  you 
the  most  beneficial  cash  flow.  And  many  other  programs  designed  to  save  you  money. 

We're  already  helping  cut  travel  expenses  for  1  1 2  of  the  Fortune  500  companies,  as  well  as 
over  4,000  other  corporations,  and  we're  doing  it  without  sacrificing  quality  or  service. 

If  reducing  travel  costs  is  a  priority  lor  your  company,  call  ours. 


Thomas 
Cook 

Travel 


Call  L.  A.  Bittar,  Executive  Vice  President, 
toll-free,  at  800~237-#5c3- 


In  New  York  St;iti 


»lkct.  (212)  94t)-l44:i. 
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you  are  reaching  the  factor  that  will  determine 
the  future  of  the  NATO  alliance.  And  it  will  be 
disposed  of  within  the  American  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  process.  To  speak  solely  of  po- 
litical will  is  deceptive,  because  the  sources  of 
foreign-policy  decisions  are  very  diffuse,  and 
they  include  factors  such  as  opposition  to  social 
regimentation.  That  opposition  affects  our  abil- 
ity to  conscript  an  adequate  military  force. 

We  can  trade  off  a  certain  amount  of  cost  by 
decreasing  conventional  defense,  which  would 
increase  the  risk  by  lowering  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. But  we  can  do  that  only  up  to  a  point.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  is  in  the  alliance — 
whether  as  a  "partner,"  a  "member,"  an  "ally," 
or  whatever — we  will  be  faced  with  a  choice: 
either  insupportable  cost  or  untenable  risk.  Nei- 
ther alternative  is  palatable. 
GOODPASTER:  But  if  we  are  not  in  the  alliance  we 
are  faced  with  costs  and  risks,  too.  Even  if  it  cost 
$60  billion  a  year  or  more,  if  Europe  remained 
free  of  war,  free  ot  domination,  free  of  browbeat- 
ing, then,  even  with  the  risks,  I  would  say  this 
would  be  an  excellent  transatlantic  bargain.  If 
we  were  not  involved,  and  if  Europe  were  lost, 
there  would  be  a  real  question  whether  it  could 
again  be  liberated. 
KRISTOL:  I  think  any  alliance  is  an  entangling  alli- 
ance, but  only  within  limits.  The  United  States 
is  not  going  to  get  involved  in  a  nuclear  war  with 
anyone  over  Israel.  The  Israelis  know  that.  Simi- 
larly, if  we  continue  to  have  an  alliance  with 
NATO,  there  will  have  to  be  a  limit,  and  the  limit 
will  be  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  nuclear 
conflict  to  defend  Western  Europe. 

Now  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  I  do  not  see  any 
president  or  Congress  permitting  that  to  hap- 
pen, even  though  I  really  do  cherish  Europe. 
That  leaves  our  European  allies  with  a  choice: 
either  they  become  very  strong  at  the  conven- 
tional level,  very  self-reliant,  very  tough  and  re- 
calcitrant, a  la  Israel,  or  they  seek  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  view  is  that  they  will  first  seek  detente, 
and  that  it  will  fail;  but  I  think  they  are  going  to 
try,  and  the  sooner  they  fail  the  better. 

Then  the  question  will  be:  Are  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  ready  to  pay  the  price — and  I 
don't  regard  it  as  such  a  high  price,  for  goodness 
sake — to  have  a  large  army  and  a  large  air  force? 
Are  they  ready  to  make  the  necessary  economic 
sacrifices  to  build  up  a  conventional  military  es- 
tablishment capable  of  defeating  a  Soviet  con- 
ventional attack  or  of  coming  so  close  to  it  that 
the  Russians  will  be  loath  to  launch  one?  That 
would  be  real  deterrence. 

I  think  that  in  the  end  the  nations  of  Western. 
Europe  are  going  to  have  to  choose.  If  they  can- 
not reach  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union — and  I 


don't  think  they  can — they  will  have  to  become 
more  militarized  societies.  They  don't  want  to 
be,  but  they  are  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  world. 
What  else  can  I  say? 

BARTLEY:  It  seems  to  me  that  U.S.  interests  in  Eu- 
rope are  really  enormous.  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
would  necessarily  consider  Europe  worth  a  nu- 
clear exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  a 
Russian  conquest  of  Western  Europe  would  be  a 
tragedy  of  unimaginable  proportions.  The  idea 
that  we  could  just  pick  up,  walk  away,  and  save 
ourselves  some  money  doesn't  have  any  relation- 
ship to  the  kind  of  interests  at  stake.  We  are 
talking  about  one  of  the  biggest  concentrations 
of  human  capital  in  the  world,  about  a  huge  de- 
crease in  American  influence  and  a  huge  in- 
crease in  Soviet  influence.  We  are  talking  about 
the  possible  destruction  of  half  of  the  democra- 
cies left  in  the  world.  If  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
money  or  just  a  matter  of  troops,  I  think  it  is 
worth  an  awful  lot. 

ROPER:  Irving  Kristol's  parallel  between  Europe  and 
Israel  is  misleading.  If  Europe  were  left  on  its 
own,  it  would  probably  not  move  toward  con- 
ventional defense,  because  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  cheap  option.  Look  what  has  happened  in 
France,  which  has  developed  its  own  Pluton  and 
Hades  short-range  and  medium-range  missiles. 
And  if  West  Germany  went  nuclear,  all  bets 
would  be  off.  At  the  least,  both  the  British  and 
the  French  would  want  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. If  there  were  a  nuclear  war,  it  would  not 
be  a  conflict  like  Israel  fighting  with  its  neigh- 
bors, but  one  affecting  the  entire  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

I  can  understand  that  the  United  States  might 
not  get  involved,  as  Mr.  Breck  says.  But  the  eco- 
logical costs  and  the  costs  to  human  society 
would  be  very,  very  high.  That  is  why  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  have  been  chosen  by 
the  alliance — to  ensure  that  we  don't  have  to 
choose  between  being  Red  or  dead.  I  don't  see 
why,  in  spite  of  Soviet  parity  in  strategic  nuclear 
systems,  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  doctrine  of 
extended  deterrence,  although  that  would  mean 
greater  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 

EDMUND  G.  BROWN  JR:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue 
here  turns  on  what  you  think  the  possibilities  are 
of  having  a  stable  relationship  with  the  Russians. 
If  the  European  countries  and  the  United  States 
cannot  develop  a  strategy  of  coexistence  that 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  confrontation,  then  we 
are  escalating  significantly  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  values  of  our  society,  or  our  society  itself, 
through  an  actual  war. 

It  strikes  me  that  Irving  Kristol's  fundamental 
point  is  that  Europe  should  become  troublesome, 
recalcitrant,  and  self-reliant  because  of  the  as- 
sumption that  the  evil  empire  is  implacably  ex- 
pansionist— and  that  the  only  way  to  escalate 
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the  confrontation  is  to  get  Europe  to  spend  more 
money  on  its  own  defense  and  to  reduce  the  con- 
straints on  American  global  activities  that  NATO 
presently  imposes. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  Europe  and 
America  are  linked.  We  have  common  values, 
and  we  have  to  figure  out  how  to  defend  them;  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  find  a  way  to  have  a 
stable  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union — on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  not  an  evil  empire.  It  is 
managed  by  some  very'  corrupt,  nasty,  and  ex- 
pansionist people,  but  there  must  be  a  way  we. 
can  share  the  planet.  If  we  can't  find  it,  then  I 
think  we  are  risking  the  end  of  history  as  we 
know  it,  or  the  end  of  our  society  as  we  know  it. 

KRISTOL:  I  don't  understand  the  references  to 
detente.  We  have  a  kind  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It's  known  as  the  cold  war.  That's 
detente.  It  has  not  changed  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Our  strategy  includes  avoiding  outright 
confrontation,  and  theirs  does  also.  That's  de- 
tente. And  that's  all  detente  has  in  fact  meant. 

TUCKER:  Are  you  saying  that  you  don't  see  a  differ- 
ence between  the  years  from  1957  to  1962  and 
from  1967  to  1972? 

KRISTOL:  The  difference  is  that  during  the  latter 
period  they  were  winning  the  cold  war  and  we 


were  losing  it.  But  there  was  no  diminution  of 
the  cold  war  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 

VOIGT:  To  a  certain  degree  detente  is  a  combination 
of  sufficient  defense  and  cooperation.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  combine  them.  To  develop  coopera- 
tion you  must  not  have  an  illusorv  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  J  immv  Carter 
did.  (Of  course,  he  later  said  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  Soviet  Union. )  At  the  same  time,  a  strat- 
egy of  increased  cooperation  is  not  easy  to  sell  in 
the  United  States. 

Here,  as  people  in  government  have  told  me. 
the  only  way  you  can  get  increases  in  defense 
spending  is  to  sell  the  notion  of  a  growing  politi- 
cal and  military"  threat.  In  Germany,  we  had 
higher  defense  spending,  in  relative  terms,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  detente.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
underlying  problem  of  our  discussion  is  not  only 
a  difference  of  interest  but  also  a  difference  of 
political  culture  in  terms  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  East- West  conflict  and  cooperation. 

KRISTOL:  I  think  Amencan  foreign  policy  in  the 
future  will  reflect  a  changing  American  mood: 
Americans  are  clearly  becoming  more  national- 
istic and  patriotic.  As  that  happens,  I  suspect 
that  America  will  be  more  inclined  to  act  unilat- 
erally, regardless  of  what  our  European  allies  say. 


The  Paradox 


In  Billions  of  Dollars 


GUNS  AND  BL  ITER 

1982  Estimates"  5102.5 

SATO-rekaed  Defense  Spending 

■  Vakie.  of  Foreign  Trade  uxch 
Warsaw  Pact  Nations. 
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Most  Americans  now,  at  least  when  it  comes  to 
Latin  America  or  the  Far  East  or  the  Middle  East, 
regard  our  European  allies  as  a  pain. 

In  a  post-NATO  world  we  would  play  a  role 
similar  to  the  one  Britain  played  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If  we  wish  to  remain  a  world 
power,  we  will  become  primarily  a  maritime 
power,  with  the  ability  to  land  100,000  troops 
here,  200,000  troops  there.  We  will  need  a  large 
air  torce  with  foreign  bases  or  with  carriers,  a 
large  navy,  and  so  on.  I  think  the  marines  are  the 
key  to  future  American  military  policy.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  seeing  most  of  the 
action. 

BROWN:  Who  is  going  to  be  the  enemy  in  all  this? 
KRISTOL:  The  world  always  supplies  you  with  ene- 
mies. 

BROWN:  If  you  think  there  are  a  whole  host  of  little 
guys  out  there  who  can  be  beaten  up  as  part  of 
our  new  nationalistic  program,  does  that  mean 
that  we  are  opting  out  of  the  East- West  conflict 
and  looking  tor  new  areas  for  muscle-flexing? 

KRISTOL:  The  East-West  conflict  is  not  the  only 
conflict  we  are  in.  Iran  is  not  a  communist  coun- 
try, after  all. 

SUMMERS:  There  are  some  problems  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  United  States  as  a  maritime  power  on 
the  model  of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
British  toreign  policy  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  based  on  military  superiority.  As  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc  said,  "Whatever  happens,  we  have  got  the 
Maxim  guns  and  they  have  not."  Well,  all  those 
bastards  have  got  Maxim  guns  now;  even  the 
small  countries  have  advanced  weapons. 

And  even  as  a  maritime  power,  Britain  had  to 
put  troops  on  the  ground  in  order  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  fact  that  Nelson 
won  at  Trafalgar  was  nice,  but  it  didn't  decisively 
affect  Napoleon's  war-fighting  capability. 

RAVEN AL:  I  consider  the  maritime  role  a  chimera, 
simply  another  attempt  to  fabricate  an  apparent 
strategy  out  of  a  handful  of  verbalisms.  The  mari- 
time strategy  assumes  that  we  can  choose  the 
times  and  places  of  our  military  encounters.  But 
we  cannot  compel  our  adversaries  to  make  these 
times  and  places  convenient  for  us,  and  we  can- 
not decide,  ourselves,  how  long  these  encoun- 
ters will  last  or  how  intense  they  will  be.  What  if 
the  trouble  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  week,  as  it 
was  in  Grenada?  What  if  these  encounters  are 
extended,  and  therefore  become  cumulative? 
That  is  the  more  likely  prospect,  if  not  by  acci- 
dent then  by  the  design  of  our  adversaries.  Soon 
we  will  find  that  we  are  running  out  of  marines 
for  these  simultaneous  military  tasks,  as  well  as 
out  of  airlift  and  sealift  capabilities  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  control  the  sea  lanes  to  reinforce  our 
overseas  forces. 

It  may  be  true  that,  on  the  level  of  so-called 
public  opinion,  the  United  States  has  become 


more  nationalistic,  more  unilaterally  inclined, 
more  prone  to  use  force — in  other  words,  suffi- 
ciently bellicose  to  support  the  strategy  that  Irv- 
ing Kristol  proposes  to  tall  back  upon.  However, 
public  opinion  is  not  a  reliable  thing;  in  fact, 
when  it  is  really  tested,  it  proves  to  be  insubstan- 
tial. This  supposedly  unilateralist,  aggressive 
public  mood  will  dissolve  when  we  are  presented 
with  military  conflicts  all  over  the  globe. 

My  conclusion  is  that  in  the  long  run  we  will 
have  to  settle  down  to  a  global  strategy  of  disen- 
gagement. We  cannot  continue  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  defense — whether  conventional  or 
nuclear — of  half  the  world  against  the  other 
half.  Thus,  the  question  "Should  the  U.S.  Stay 
in  NATO?"  cannot  be  answered  in  itself,  as  a  sim- 
ple proposition.  The  answer  has  to  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  global  strategy. 

BROWN:  Mr.  Kristol,  do  you  really  think  that  if  we 
decoupled  from  Europe,  the  substitution  of  a  Eu- 
ropean nuclear  deterrent  would  reduce  our  risk  of 
getting  involved  in  a  nuclear  confrontation  with 
Russia?  It  Europe  and  Russia  started  to  go  at  it  at 
the  nuclear  level,  wouldn't  Russia  be  tempted  10 
launch  a  pre-emptive  strike  against  America? 

KRISTOL:  Not  if  the  Russians  have  any  reason  to 
think  that  we  will  stay  out. 

BROWN:  How  can  we  give  them  that  assurance? 

KRISTOL:  I  would  be  for  moving  toward  a  doctrine  of 
no  first  use.  We  would  have  to  build  up  our  con- 
ventional forces  over  the  next  three  or  four  years 
to  the  point  where  it  became  a  credible  doctrine, 
and  I  think  that  could  be  done.  Whether  the 
Russians  would  believe  it  is  another  matter.  My 
own  view  is  that  if  they  had  a  nuclear  exchange 
with  Western  Europe,  it  would  be  senseless  for 
them  to  strike  at  us  pre-emptively,  because  obvi- 
ously they  would  know  we  would  retaliate.  So,  if 
there  were  a  nuclear  war  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Western  Europe,  what  would  the  United 
States  do?  In  my  opinion,  sit  back  and  wait. 

I  would  say  there  will  not  be  a  nuclear  war  in 
Western  Europe  unless  the  Russians  start  it.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope should — and  I  don't  believe  they  would — 
use  nuclear  weapons  first.  It  the  Russians  use  nu- 
clear weapons  first,  then  I  have  no  answers  to 
any  questions.  Then  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
and  I  suppose  I  would  do  whatever  my  impulse 
moved  me  to  do.  The  whole  thing  becomes  irra- 
tional if  they  use  nuclear  weapons  first. 

I  think  it  UkUild  be  ver*  .in\vi>e.  m  tact  1  think 
it  would  be  incredibly  stupid,  for  Western  Europe 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  first.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Roper  is  correct,  that  the  Europeans  will 
move  toward  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  if  the 
United  States  disengages  not  from  the  alliance 
hut  from  NATO  as  currently  constructed.  1  think 
that  would  be  a  very  foolish  mistake.  But  it 
would  be  their  mistake.  ■ 
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Up  from  Slavery 


The  road  to  racial  equality  spans  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  At  first  the 
Constitution  counted  blacks  as  three- 
fifths  of  a  person.  They  were  deemed  a 
chattel  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Then,  in  1863,  the 
slaves  were  emancipated.  Two  years 
later,  ratification  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  made  black 
Americans  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
They  have  struggled  ever  since  to 
achieve  full  equality. 

Racial  justice  has  drawn  fundamental 
strengths  from  legal  guarantees.  Yet 
the  position  of  minorities  in  our  society 
is  defined  not  only  by  our  laws  but  also 
by  our  actions.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
passionate judges  but  impassioned 
people  who  ultimately  have  been 
responsible  for  helping  awaken  the 
American  conscience  to  the  evils  of 
racial  injustice. 

They  were  people  like  Roy  Wilkins 
who,  in  the  last  lines  of  his  auto- 
biography, proclaimed  that  he  would 
die  believing  "in  our  country"  and 
"our  Constitution"  and  "that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  meant 
what  it  said." 

Jackie  Robinson,  who  broke  big 
league  baseball's  color  barrier,  wrote 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  1947  World 
Series,  "I  experienced  a  completely 
new  emotion  when  the  National 
Anthem  was  played.  This  time,  I 
thought,  it  is  being  played  for  me,  as 
much  as  for  everyone  else."  At  his 
funeral,  it  was  said  that  Jackie 
Robinson  turned  a  stumbling  block  into 
a  steppingstone. 

Martin  Luther  King  devoted  his  life 
to  the  thesis  that  an  eye  for  an  eye 


would  only  make  the  whole  world 
blind.  On  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  he  said:  "I  have  a  dream 
that  one  day  on  the  red  hills  of  Georgia 
the  sons  of  former  slaves  and  the  sons 
of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood." 

Jesse  Owens'  victories  at  the  1936 
Berlin  Olympics  established  records 
that  lasted  more  than  20  years  and 
demolished  instantly  the  Nazi  hope  of 
giving  rationality  to  racism. 

Even  hardened  sensibilities  had  to  be 
moved  by  the  grace  with  which  Marian 
Anderson  responded  when,  in  1939, 
she  was  refused  permission  to  sing  at 
Constitution  Hall  because  of  her  color. 
In  a  devastating  rebuke  to  prejudice, 
more  than  75,000  people  came  to  her 
substitute  concert  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

In  the  roaring  '20s,  when  the  rest  of 
America  was  caught  in  a  social  whirl, 
the  class  valedictorian  at  UCLA  spoke 
to  a  more  fundamental  issue.  "Human- 
ity's problem  today  is  how  to  be  saved 
from  itself,"  he  said.  "If  we  are  to 
develop  our  personalities  to  their 
fullest,  we  must .  .  .  expand  up  and  out 
from  our  narrow,  immediate  world." 
Decades  later  Ralph  Bunche  brought 
meaning  to  his  own  words  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  because  of  these  people  and  so 
many  others,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
No  one  knows  how  long  it  will  take 
people  to  recognize  that  character  is 
more  important  than  color.  The 
struggle  for  racial  justice  goes  on.  And 
so  it  should. 
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WHAT  THE  Rl  SSIANS 
REALLY  WANT 


A  rational  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
By  Marshall  D.  Shulman 


unmarked  fork  in  the  road,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  by  the  change  in 
leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  and  think.  The  transition,  with  all 
the  uncertainties  it  presents,  compels  us  to  consider  where  we  are  going  in 
our  fateful  relationship  with  the  Russians,  and  why,  and  whether  we  should 
be  going  in  another  direction. 

Almost  seven  decades  have  passed  since  the  revolution  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  most  of  those  years,  relations  between 
that  country  and  our  own  have  been  animated  by  hostility,  relieved  only  by 
brief  intervals  of  abatement  and  passing  hopes  of  some  easement. 

Each  such  interval,  however,  has  been  followed  by  an  ever  stronger  ex- 
pression of  the  conflict  of  power,  beliefs,  and  purposes  between  the  two 
nations.  That  conflict  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  and  so  intense  that  it  evokes 
the  destructive  energies  of  both  societies,  weakening  them  and  the  fabric  of 
the  international  system,  threatening  the  possibility  of  catastrophe. 

That  hostility  did  not  grow  out  of  any  natural  antipathy  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries,  but  with  the  passage  of  time  each  has  come  to 
be  so  persuaded  of  the  malign  intent  of  the  other  that  it  has  become  difficult 
to  distinguish  what  is  real  and  what  is  fancied  in  the  perceptions  each  holds 
of  the  other. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  Walter  Lippmann  observed,  we 
operate  on  the  basis  of  "pictures  in  our  heads. ';  The  images  of  the  Soviet 
Union  held  most  widely  in  this  country  are  stereotypes,  and  they  warp  our 
thinking  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  are  simple  caricatures  of  a  complex 
society.  They  are  static  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  particularly  since  the  death  of  Stalin.  They  are  based  on  preva- 
lent assumptions  that  do  not  bear  critical  examination.  They  misrepresent 
the  ways  in  which  the  Soviet  people  react  to  our  actions  and  to  our  words. 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  atmosphere  and  substance.  Finally,  as 
oversimple  images  informing  oversimple  policy,  they  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  whether  we  should  try  to  change  the  Soviet  system 
or  try  to  improve  our  relations  with  it. 

After  almost  four  decades  spent  studying  the  Soviet  Union  and  about 
thirty  trips  there,  what  continues  to  strike  me  most  forcefully  is  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  complex  reality  of  that  country  and  the  primitive 
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The  realization  of 
apocalyptic  goals  has 
been  put  off  to  the 
indefinite  future. 
Peaceful  coexistence, 
which  to  Lenin  meant 
a  breathing  spell,  has 
become  a  long- term 
political  strategy  of 
competition  by  all 
means  short  of  war 


perceptions  of  it  that  dominate  our  discussions,  and  the  contrast  beta 
the  way  the  world  looks  from  Moscow  and  the  way  it  appears  from^asnj 
ton.  Even  more  troubling  is  the  problem  we  face  in  bringing  our  valuesB' 
emotions,  our  apprehensions,  and  our  judgments  about  the  Soviet  UM 
into  some  kind  of  reasonable  balance  with  our  relations  with  it. 

To  many  Americans,  including  many  specialists  on  the  subject,  it  s< 
contradictory  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  repressive  and  ex 
sionist  and  also  to  believe  that  we  should  seek  to  manage  rationally 
fundamentally  competitive  Soviet-American  relationship.  What  has  1 
absent  from  our  thinking  is  the  maturity  to  carry  such  apparently  contr; 
tory  notions  in  our  heads  at  the  same  time. 

Good  and  reasonable  people  often  come  to  hold  fundamentally  diff< 
views  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  much  about  that  secretive  society 
we  do  not  know.  Into  this  uncertainty  people  tend  to  project  either 
fears  or  their  hopes,  according  to  their  temperaments  or  their  political  p 
dices  or,  perhaps,  their  experiences:  a  businessman  who  has  been  ro 
treated  on  his  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  very  different  pictu 
his  mind  than  an  emigre  who  may  have  spent  years  in  a  labor  camp  or  i 
battling  bureaucrats  for  an  exit  visa;  a  military  game  theorist  will  see 
Russians  as  the  enemy,  ruthless,  omnicompetent,  poised  to  attack. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  serious.  But  stereot 
do  not  provide  us  with  an  adequate  basis  for  responding  intelligently, 
purpose  here  is  to  suggest  a  way  of  thinking  about  these  problems,  begin 
with  a  realistic  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  behavior  and  ending 
some  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  Moscow.  Not  e\ 
one,  and  certainly  not  all  of  those  who  study  Soviet  behavior,  will  agree 
what  I  regard  as  realistic  or  with  my  conclusions.  But  1  believe  that  the 
is  overdue  for  us  to  address  head-on  some  of  the  questions  that  underlie 

O present  thinking  about  that  country  in  order  to  contril 
^  to  a  more  rational  discourse,  beyond  the  level  of  part 
I  polemics. 
ne:  In  seeking  to  expand  its  power  and  influence  around  the  world, 
the  Soviet  Union's  aspirations  unlimited?  Does  it  accept  practical  limitation: 
realizing  its  status  as  a  superpower?  Might  it  even  become  willing  to  live  accor 
to  the  norms  of  the  international  system? 

Over  the  last  sixty-seven  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  ascendanc 
nation-state  interests  over  revolutionary  expectations  and  ideology  as  I 
primary  motivation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  became  apparent  to  1 
Soviet  regime  in  its  early  years — and  even  more  so  after  World  War  II — tfl 
the  proletariat  of  the  West  was  showing  no  signs  of  the  revolutionary  pot| 
tial  that  Lenin  had  ascribed  to  it.  In  response  to  this  fact,  Soviet  policy 
adapted  to  address  the  bourgeoisie  of  both  the  Western  industrial  soc 
and  the  developing  world  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  government: 
act  in  ways  favorable  to  Soviet  interests.  Although  revolutionary  ideo 
is  still  part  of  the  official  rhetoric  and  although  it  is  bolstered  by  a  bun 
cratic  apparatus  that  has  a  stake  in  it,  it  has  been  modified  in  such  a  way  al 
put  off  to  the  indefinite  future  the  realization  of  apocalyptic  goals.  Peel 
ful  coexistence,  which  to  Lenin  meant  a  breathing  spell,  has  become  a  lol 
term  political  strategy  of  competition  by  means  short  of  war. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  Soviet  foreign  policy  will  evcl 
in  directions  we  would  wish,  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  evolved  more  thai 
generally  appreciated,  largely  as  a  result  of  Soviet  efforts  to  adapt  to  chanl 
in  international  politics,  including  options  created  by  policies  of  the  Unil 
States. 

Coincident  with  this  development — which  has  inclined  Soviet  pol 
toward  favoring  traditional  balance-of-power  maneuvers — has  been  a  cl 
tinuous  movement  away  from  the  autarkic  reliance  on  the  Soviet  econol 
promised  by  Stalin's  commitment  to  "Socialism  in  One  Country."  In  fa 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  ever  more  deeply  involved  in  the  world  eel 
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and  the  proportion  of  its  gross  national  product  derived  from  foreign 
e  has  risen  steadily. 

/hile  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  these  trends  will  he  reversed,  it  is  clearly 
much  to  say  that  they  will  necessarily  lead  to  Soviet  acceptance  of  the 
rnational  system  to  the  extent  of  heing  willing  to  act  as  a  partner  in 
.erving  the  system's  stability.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an  interest  in  main- 
ing  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  not  elsewhere.  A  broader 

 commitment  would  require  a  much  greater  departure  from  its 

I  ^  residual  faith  that  capitalist  systems  contain  the  seeds  of  their 
H  own  destruction  than  any  signs  now  indicare  is  likely. 

!.M-u>o:  Are  Soviet  leaders,  then,  guided  by  the  ideology  of  Marxism-Leninism! 
J  you  were  to  ask  them  that  question,  their  answer  would  be  "Of  course." 
le  of  them  would  say  otherwise,  and  they  seek  sanction  for  every  action, 
;ch,  article,  or  book  by  quoting  from  the  storehouse  of  the  writings  of 
rx,  Engels,  and,  especially,  Lenin. 

/larxist-Leninist  ideology,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  prediction  that  capi- 
st  systems  are  doomed  to  decay  and  collapse,  that  they  will  seek  to  stave 
this  outcome  by  imperialist  aggression,  but  that,  in  the  end,  "socialism" 
he  Soviet  Union  defines  it  will  prove  more  effective  and  will  emerge  as 
universal  form  of  social  organization.  In  practice,  Soviet  theoreticians 
-e  had  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these  predictions  from  the 
eteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  have  not  received  much  confirma- 
1  The  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  Soviet  theoreticians,  who  have  reinter- 
ted  some  parts  of  the  ideology  while  clinging  to  others,  seeking  legiti- 
:y  in  hoped-for  improvements  in  performance,  or  what  Khrushchev 
led  "goulash  communism."  In  truth,  there  is  as  much  variance  in  the 
/iet  interpretation  of  Marxism-Leninism  today  as  there  is  in  American 
itestantism. 

lb  say  that  Soviet  political  figures  and  writers  claim  consistency  with 
rxism-Leninism  is  not  to  say  that  their  actions  are  derived  from  ideology, 
rtainly  the  historical  analysis  of  capitalism  influences  the  way  the  older 
/iet  political  elites  interpret  events,  but  the  sacred  texts  offer  less  and  less 
dance  for  making  the  practical  decisions  demanded  by  the  complex  soci- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  become.  With  rare  exceptions,  even  those 
iths  who  aspire  to  become  members  of  the  Soviet  establishment  master 
ir  catechism  with  cynicism  (the  sound  of  shuffling  feet  during  lectures  on 
amat" — dialectical  materialism — is  reminiscent  of  the  noise  during  lec- 
esfor  GIs  on  social  hygiene),  suggesting  that  when  they  take  the  levers  of 

r power  into  their  hands,  the  ideas  that  will  shape  their 
*  thoughts  and  guide  their  actions  will  bear  only  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  ideas  that  inspired  the  Revolution. 
hree:  Is  the  Soviet  Union  nevertheless  inherently  expansionist/ 
iome  have  argued  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  yes.  Should  that  be 
it  would  follow  that  in  order  to  move  Soviet  behavior  in  the  direction 
jreater  restraint  and  responsibility  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the 
'iet  system  in  fundamental  ways,  and  that  this  should  be  the  primary 
ective  of  American  policy.  Those  who  take  this  position  claim  that  it  is 
y  by  external  aggrandizement  that  the  Soviet  leadership  can  cement  its 
ver,  claim  legitimacy,  and  validate  its  view  of  history.  Some  even  argue 
t  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany,  and 
t  just  as  appeasement  served  to  whet  the  Nazis'  appetite,  any  accommo- 
ion  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  "only  lead  to  disaster." 
rhe  study  of  Soviet  behavior,  however,  suggests  that  Soviet  actions  are 
re  consistently  explained  by  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  nation-state  inter- 
i  than  by  some  inner  compulsion  related  to  the  structure  of  the  system, 
e  leadership  is  strengthened  by  successes  and  weakened  by  failures,  as  is 
case  in  any  country,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  Soviet  adventures  abroad 
'e  resulted  in  increased  popular  support.  On  the  contrary,  foreign  adven- 


Predtctions  of  doom 
for  the  capitalist 
system  have  not  been 
confirmed.  This  has 
not  been  lost  on 
Soviet  theoreticians, 
who  have 
reinterpreted  some 
parts  of  their  ideology 
and  clung  to  others. 
There  is  now  as  much 
variety  in 

Marxism-Leninism  as 
there  is  in  American 
Protestantism 


Unlike  the  Nazis,  tures,  whether  in  Hungary  or  Afghanistan,  are  regarded  uneasily  by 
Soviet  leaders  do  not        citizens.  ^ 

seek  war.  No  one  There  is  an  expansive  tendency  in  the  Soviet  Union's  behavior,  but 

doubts  that  who  has        impelled  not  by  the  nature  of  the  system  but  by  the  sense  that  the  cou 
seen  firsthand  how        has  grown  into  a  great  power.  Moreover,  it  has  been  activated  by  opportil 
fresh  are  the        ties  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  not  created,  and  it  has  been  guided  ll 
memories  of  World        careful  calculus  of  risks  and  gains  as  well  as  by  a  capacity  for  prudence.  Ift 
War  ll,  or  how        was  illustrated  most  recently  by  the  absence  of  an  immediate  Soviet  reacA 
universal  is  the        to  the  attacks  on  Syria  during  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon. 
appreciation  of  the  The  Nazi  parallel  is  particularly  misleading.  Unlike  the  Nazis,  Soi 

consequences  of        leaders  do  not  seek  war.  No  one  doubts  that  who  has  seen  firsthand  \m 
nuclear  war  (much        fresh  are  the  memories  of  the  destruction  and  loss  of  life  in  World  War  111 
more  universal  than  is        how  universal  is  the  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  (m 
the  case  in  the  United        more  universal  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States).  Soviet  leaders  h 
States)        accepted  and  accommodated  themselves  to  the  practical  constraints  on  tl 
expansionist  tendencies.  They  may  hope  that  the  future  will  bring 

favorable  opportunities,  but  faith  in  their  historical  inev 
bility  has  become  ritualistic,  and  is  advanced  on  natic 
holidays  with  diminishing  conviction. 


F 

m  our: 


our:  Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  inherently  expansionist,  is  itpossiblt 
us  to  maintam  peaceful  relations  with  it  so  long  as  it  seeks  to  maximize  its  power 
influence? 

We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Soviet-American  relationshi 
fundamentally  competitive  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  foresee; 
future.  What  we  must  decide  is  whether  it  is  in  our  interest  to  compete 
high  level  of  confrontation  or  whether  it  is  more  sensible  to  manage 
competition  at  lower  levels  of  tension.  If  we  seek  to  force  the  pace  of  mili 
competition  and  to  maximize  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  cutting  b 
diplomatic  contacts,  trade,  and  all  forms  of  cooperation,  the  effect  will  b 
increase  the  level  of  conflict  and  the  risk  of  war  and  to  push  both  sociej 
toward  greater,  and  destructive,  militarization. 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  this  country  that  the  so-called  detente  of  the 
1970s  was  a  failure  and  a  deception,  and  that  it  proved  that  the  effor 
moderate  relations  is  bound  not  to  work,  leaving  us  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  principal  reason  why  detente  was  not  successful  was  that  neither 
fulfilled  the  two  main  requirements  for  reducing  tensions.  Those  requ 
ments  are  the  management  of  the  nuclear  competition  at  lower  and 
stable  levels  and  the  codification  of  the  terms  of  political  competition  in 
Third  World.  On  each  side  there  were  impediments  to  exercising  the 
straint  that  is  essential  to  reducing  the  risk  of  war. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  the  main  impediments  to  the  stabilization  of 
nuclear  competition  appeared  to  stem  from  the  influence  of  the  mili 
bureaucracy  in  Soviet  politics;  tendencies  toward  overinsurance  in  mili 
matters;  an  inclination  to  think  in  prenuclear  terms;  a  fear  of  the  L 
advantage  in  advanced  military  technology;  a  fear  of  appearing  weak 
therefore  vulnerable  to  American  pressure;  and  a  mistaken  belief  th 
strengthened  military  posture  would  make  the  United  States  more  plian 
negotiations.  In  the  Third  World,  the  main  impediment  to  restraint  was 
Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  expand  its  influence  wherever  it  could  d 
at  acceptable  costs  and  risks,  which  it  rationalized  as  support  for  wha| 
chose  to  call  national  liberation  movements.  The  increase  in  Soviet  log 
cal  capabilities  and  conventional  weapons  and  forces  made  such  interv| 
tions  more  tempting. 

On  the  American  side,  the  impediments  to  the  stabilization  of  the  nuc 
competition  included  a  lack  of  rationality  in  defense  policy-making 
result  of  which  decisions  were  dictated  by  parochial  economic  and  ser 
'  interests;  a  residual  commitment  to  superiority  rather  than  parity  as  the  b 
for  national  security;  a  post-Vietnam  fear  of  appearing  to  be  weak;  an 
mistaken  belief  that  a  strengthened  military  posture  would  make  the  Sc 
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on  more  pliant  in  negotiations.  Moreover,  a  resurgence  of  nationalism, 
liversal  phenomenon  throughout  the  industrialized  world,  made  any 
i  of  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  politically  difficult.  The 
;  impediments  to  stabilizing  the  U.S. -Soviet  competition  in  the  Third 
Id  were  America's  inexperience  in  international  affairs,  its  parochial- 
and  its  ignorance  of  the  areas  involved.  Thar  led  the  United  States  to 
rd  countries  of  the  Third  World  as  abstract  counters  in  the  East- West 
petition,  driving  all  radical  movements  into  the  Soviet  camp,  and  to 
primarily  on  military  instrumentalities  for  dealing  with  them, 
i  addition,  there  have  been  external  impediments  to  a  regulation  of  the 
petition.  This  period  of  international  politics  has  been  characterized  by 
xtraordinary  turbulence  involving  dramatic  transformations  in  the  in- 
rialized  nations,  post-decolonization  travails  in  the  developing  ones,  and 
anarchy  in  the  international  system.  Under  the  best  of  cir- 
^  cumstances,  it  would  have  been  remarkable  if  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  had  not  become  roiled. 


i 


Ave:  Has  Soviet  foreign  policy,  emboldened  by  what  some  analysts  see  as 
ary  supremacy,  become  more  aggressive  in  the  years  since  detente? 
here  is  a  two-part  answer  to  the  military  question.  Certainly  the  im- 
rements  in  the  Soviet  Union's  conventional  capabilities,  the  increase  in 
firepower  and  mobility  of  its  forces,  and  its  greater  logistical  capabili- 
— demonstrated  in  the  impressive  airlift  of  materiel  to  Ethiopia — have 
le  it  possible  to  intervene  where  it  might  not  have  been  able  to  a  decade 
But  despite  the  expanded  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arsenal,  it  is  wrong  to 
ik  of  supremacy,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  strategic 
nee  influenced  the  Soviet  decisions  to  act  as  it  did  in  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan. 

he  lack  of  restraint  shown  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  exacerbating  local 
flicts  cannot  be  justified,  but  its  interventions  have  represented  a  con- 
ation of  its  longstanding  policy  of  seeking  to  exploit  opportunities, 
tever  their  cause.  The  1975  intervention  in  Angola,  for  example,  was  a 
onse  ro  the  collapse  of  the  Portuguese  position  in  Africa.  (The  Soviet 
on  was  able  to  respond  to  that  collapse  more  effectively  than  was  the 
ted  States,  tied  as  we  were  to  our  Portuguese  ally  and  restrained  as  we 
e  by  the  post- Vietnam  inhibitions  against  foreign  interventions.)  In 
iopia,  it  was  Chairman  Mengistu  Haile-Mariam's  alienation  from  the 
ted  States  and  his  turning  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  support  that  created 
Soviet  opportunity,  and  there,  as  in  Angola,  the  messianic  mission  of 
:1  Castro  gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  benefit  of  Cuban  soldiers.  (In  con- 
:,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  a  response  not  to  an  opportu- 
but  to  a  perceived  threat;  it  can  best  be  understood  as  a  gross  political 
military  miscalculation,  reflecting  Soviet  paranoia  about  the  security  of 
•orders. ) 

)f  course,  even  though  these  Soviet  interventions  were  responses  to 
ortunities  rather  than  manifestations  of  a  more  aggressive  policy,  they 
still  a  matter  for  concern.  But  it  lies  within  our  power  to  reduce  such 
opportunities  by  understanding  better  what  local  factors  gen- 
^  erate  upheavals  and  conflicts,  and  by  responding  to  them 

more  appropriately  ourselves. 


be:  Does  the  Soviet  Union's  military  buildup  indicate  that  it  has  accepted  the 
;  of  nuclear  war? 

he  great  increase  in  its  conventional  forces  does  raise  the  possibility  that 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  its  newly  acquired 
>al  interests.  And  in  its  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
the  SS-18,  an  intercontinental  missile  capable  of  delivering  ten  war- 
ds of  500  kilotons  each  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  SS-20,  an  interme- 
e-range  missile  targeted  on  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  it  has  not  shown 
onable  restraint  and  has  aroused  concerns  in  the  West  that  have  had  the 


Despite  the  expanded 
Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal,  it  is 
wrong  to  speak  of 
supremacy.  There  are 
no  grounds  for 
believing  that  the 
strategic  balance 
influenced  the  Soviet 
decisions  to  act  as  it 
did  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  or 
Afghanistan 
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Genera!  Secretary 
Konstantm 
Chernenko,  Minister 
of  Defense  Dmitri 
Ustinov,  and  Chief  of 
the  Genera!  Staff 
Nikolai  Ogarkov  have 
all  shown  unequivocal 
awareness  that 
nuclear  war  would  be 
a  danger  to  the 
security  of  their  own 
country 


effect  of  reducing  its  own  security.  ( In  this  respect,  neither  Soviet  nor  Anj 
ican  defense  policies  have  been  marked  by  much  rationality  or  foresigl 
But  it  strains  any  plausible  scenario  to  see  Soviet  strategic  forces  as  capabl 
anything  other  than  preventing  a  military  attack  or  political  intimidati 

Monetary  measures  of  the  Soviet  Union's  military  effort  have  sometii 
been  used  to  show  that  its  programs  are  alarmingly  larger  than  ours,  but  tfc 
are  not  a  reliable  basis  for  comparison.  The  statistics  cited  in  such  comp 
sons  are  questionable:  they  depend  on  estimates  of  what  it  would  cost  u 
produce  Soviet  weapons  using  American  labor  costs,  and  also  on  calci 
tions  of  dollar-ruble  equivalencies;  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  aci 
Soviet  production  costs;  and  even  if  it  is  argued  that  the  percentage  of 
Soviet  gross  national  product  devoted  to  military  programs  is  twice  tha 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Soviet  GNP  is  half 
own.  Moreover,  the  CIA  has  recently  revised  downward  its  estimate] 
Soviet  military  expenditures;  those  estimates  now  suggest  that  after  anr 
increases  of  about  4  percent  a  year  beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  the  rat 
increase  began  to  level  off  in  the  mid-1970s,once  the  Soviet  Union  reac 
parity  with  the  United  States. 

Judgments  about  parity  are,  of  course,  inexact,  seeking  as  they  d( 
compare  quite  different  force  structures  (the  Soviet  Union  has  three  quar 
of  its  strategic  force  in  land-based  intercontinental  missiles,  compared  v 
only  one  third  of  ours;  the  rest  is  in  bombers  and  submarines).  The  So' 
Union  fears  that  America's  superior  industrial  technology  may  give  us 
edge  in  the  future,  and  it  continues  to  develop  new  weapons,  duplicating 
innovations  when  it  can  and  compensating  for  others  simply  by  doing  m 
of  what  it  can  do.  By  any  measure,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  given 
destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons,  neither  side  has  or  can  hope  to  ha\ 
usable  military  superiority  over  the  other.  But  neither  country  has  had 
self-confidence  to  regard  a  secure  retaliatory  force  as  sufficient. 

It  has  been  said  that  Soviet  military  writings  imply  that  Soviet  leac 
believe  they  can  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war,  but  that  argument  reflec 
superficial  reading  of  the  literature.  Soviet  military  doctrine  has  evol 
considerably  since  the  time  of  Stalin,  when  nuclear  weapons  were  discus 
in  pre-nuclear-age  terms,  and  the  authoritative  statements  of  Yuri  Anc 
pov,  Konstantin  Chernenko,  Minister  of  Defense  Dmitri  Ustinov,  ; 

S Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Nikolai  Ogarkov  have  shown  u 
quivocal  awareness  that  nuclear  war  would  be  a  danger  to 
security  of  their  country. 
even:  Does  it  follow,  then,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  en^ 
seriously  in  arms-control  negotiations? 

Arms-control  negotiations  about  nuclear  weapons  seemed  a  radical  i 
to  the  Russians  when  they  were  first  proposed  in  the  Baruch  plan  in  1946 
the  early  years  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  negotiations,  wh 
began  in  November  1969,  the  Russians  were  obviously  reluctant  to  consi 
entrusting  their  security  to  such  arrangements — perhaps  because  they  die 
feel  strong  enough,  or  their  military  was  resistant,  or  they  did  not  trust  us ; 
more  than  we  trusted  them.  Most  of  the  salt  proposals  were  advanced  by 
American  negotiators,  and  many  of  the  Soviet  proposals  (for  nonaggressl 
agreements,  a  ban  on  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  international  coni 
ences  to  discuss  disarmament)  had  an  agitprop  character.  Although  I 
Soviet  Union  accepted  the  American  proposal  for  strategic  arms  limitatl 
talks,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  accepted  the  fundamental  salt  concejl 
parity,  mutual  deterrence,  and  strategic  stability. 

But  the  situation  has  changed  in  two  respects.  We  have  changed.  Desfl 
our  formal  acceptance  of  deterrence  as  a  guiding  principle,  we  have  moj 
toward  developing  war-fighting  capabilities.  Our  defense  plans  are  n| 
based  on  the  requirement  that  we  be  able  to  prevail  in  a  prolonged  nucll 
conflict.  In  this  respect,  both  the  declaratory  and  the  actual  policies  of  1 
two  countries  have  moved  closer. 
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he  Soviet  Union  has  also  changed:  it  became  more  than  a  passive  part- 
in  the  negotiations.  In  the  SALT  II  talks,  it  offered  considerably  more 
or  concessions  than  did  the  United  States;  it  was  also  prepared  to  agree 
:  no  new  land-based  intercontinental  missiles  be  allowed,  had  we  been 
willing  to  agree  to  what  had  originally  been  an  American  pro- 
m?\  posal.  The  Russians  were  stubborn  bargainers,  but  they  mani- 
^  rested  a  serious  interest  in  limiting  the  nuclear  competition. 


ight:  What  does  this  say  about  the  belief  that  the  United  States  must 
lop  "positions  of  strength"  in  order  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  negotiate  ingood 
.  or  accept  our  deterrent  as  credible? 

b  the  Soviet  Union,  it  appears  that  a  military  balance  now  exists  and 
American  efforts  to  secure  "positions  of  strength"  mask  attempts  to 
ieve  superiority.  The  Soviet  reaction  will  be  contrary  to  what  is  ex- 
:ed.  Instead  of  feeling  pressured  to  make  concessions  at  the  negotiating 
e,  the  Soviet  Union  will  match  every  new  American  program  with  one 
ts  own  (as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  for  example  when  we  introduced 
tiple- warhead  systems).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  search  for  such 
sitions  of  strength"  will  lead  to  an  upward  spiral  in  the  nuclear  mili- 
competition,  involving  weapons  that  are  less  stable  (the  MX  missile 
the  proposed  space-based  defense  system)  and  less  verifiable  (cruise 
missiles)  than  those  now  in  existence,  with  the  conse- 
L    ^r    quence  that  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  achieve  any 
agreement. 

^  ine:  Is  the  Soviet  system  capable  of  change? 
:  is  here  that  we  come  to  a  question  that  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  the 

we  think  about  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  here  that  our  stereotypes  are 
it  strikingly  out  of  date.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
lved  from  a  predominantly  peasant  society  to  one  that  is  largely  urban 

industrializing.  Although  the  process  of  industrialization  has  moved 
/ard  unevenly,  and  although  large  parts  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to 
e  changed  in  the  past  100  years,  the  spread  of  education  and  the  growth 
adres  of  specialists  have  made  for  a  much  more  complex  society,  in  which 
trols  have  been  increasingly  internalized  and  "privatization"  stubbornly 
cects  pockets  of  autonomy  from  intrusion  by  the  central  authorities, 
ving  the  intellectuals  aside,  for  most  people  the  system  works,  since  they 
lpare  their  living  standards  not  with  those  of  other  countries  but  with 
ir  own  in  the  past. 

"he  engine  of  change  is  the  emergence  of  new  generations,  with  new 
ectations  and  experiences,  and  a  vast  generational  shift  is  already  in 
gress.  Although  it  is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  top  party 
lership,  it  is  to  be  seen  at  lower  levels  of  the  party,  in  the  military,  and  in 
various  bureaucracies.  The  younger  elite  are  well  educated  and  compe- 
I  Not  liberals  in  a  Western  sense,  their  thinking  is  nevertheless  far  more 
rusticated  than  that  of  high-level  party  members,  which  has  been  charac- 
zed  by  parochial  fundamentalism.  They  are  free  of  the  formative  influ- 
es  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Stalinist  terror  and  are  relatively  knowl- 
eable  about  the  outside  world  and  prepared  to  learn  from  it. 
"he  prevailing  Western  images  of  the  Soviet  elite,  based  on  monolithic 
ilitarian  models,  tend  to  stereotype  Soviet  officialdom,  leading  some 
ervers  to  conclude  that  the  system  is  brittle  and  cannot  change  without 
of  collapse.  This  obscures  the  spectrum  of  views  to  be  found  even  within 
party  establishment,  which  encompasses  not  only  those  who  are  career- 
and  bureaucrats  supreme  but  also  those  who  might  be  called  "within- 
era  critics,"  those  who,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  the  system, 
sess  and  sometimes  express  unorthodox  views  about  modernization.  Be- 
se  the  changes  they  favor  may  provoke  resistance,  in  the  short  run  their 
ivities  may  reinforce  or  even  increase  the  authority  of  the  political  police, 
tether  in  the  long  run  such  changes  will  moderate  the  repressiveness  of 


It  is  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  change 
that  our  stereotypes 
are  most  strikingly  out 
of  date.  Since  the 
Revolution,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  evolved. 
Leaving  the 
intellectuals  aside,  for 
most  people  the 
system  now  works 
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It  should  be  clear  that        the  Soviet  system  may  depend  in  part  on  the  international  climate. 
if  we  are  perceived  to  In  the  end,  one  must  wonder  if  the  system  will  be  able  to  copejvithi 

be  bellicose,  or  if  we        enormous  problems.  That  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer,  not  even 
declare  our  intent  to        Soviet  leadership.  The  decline  in  the  country's  growth  rates  is  symptom; 
undermine  the  Soviet        of  the  contradiction  between  the  rigidities  of  its  political  structure  and 
order,  we  strengthen        requirements  of  advanced  industrialization.  No  one  was  more  sever 
the  backward        cataloguing  the  deficiencies  of  the  Soviet  system  than  Yuri  Andropov, 
elements  in  the  Soviet        new  leadership  is  also  aware  of  the  problems  it  faces.  But  it  must  deal  wi 
political  system        profoundly  conservative  society,  changing  but  resistant  to  change,  fear 
above  all,  of  the  effects  of  reform  on  the  party's  control. 

How  these  contending  forces  will  resolve  their  differences  is  the 

  intriguing  question  of  all,  and  the  answer,  when  it  beco 

y    I  clear,  will  affect  our  thinking  about  our  future  relations 

I  the  Soviet  Union. 

B  h"r~  are,  of  course,  other  questions  that  we  might  wish  to  ask, 
the  issues  we  have  already  touched  on  point  toward  something  that  sh 
be  taken  into  account  tar  more  than  has  been  the  case:  the  factor  of  cha 
If  instead  of  viewing  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  static  system  we  view  it  as  or 
the  midst  of  a  historical  transformation,  then  the  starting  point  for  thinl 
through  our  own  policies  should  be  to  ask  ourselves  how  they  are  likel 
affect  the  processes  of  change  in  the  Soviet  system,  Soviet  conduct  in 
world,  and  opportunities  for  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  counti 

Our  capacity  to  influence  the  nature  of  change  in  the  Soviet  Unio 
limited.  At  the  very  least,  however,  we  should  exercise  care  lest  our  act 
and  words  impair  the  prospects  for  changes  we  would  like  to  see.  It  shoul 
clear  from  past  experience  that  it  we  are  perceived  to  be  bellicose,  or  i 
declare  our  intent  to  undermine  the  Soviet  order,  we  strengthen  the  bM 
ward  elements  in  the  Soviet  political  system. 

It  follows  that  our  long-term  policy  should  have  an  evolutionary  purpM 
it  should  be  designed  to  encourage  future  generations  of  Soviet  leaders  tc 
that  acting  with  restraint  and  enlarging  the  area  of  genuine  cooperai 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  serve  their  own  : 
interest.  The  main  objective  of  our  policy  should  therefore  be  to  respon 
the  Soviet  challenge  in  ways  that  will  protect  our  security,  our  interests, 
our  values,  rather  than  to  try  to  force  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  o 
bring  about  changes  in  its  foreign  policy  indirectly  by  seeking  to  undern 
the  Soviet  system. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  interested  in  what  happens  insidi 
Soviet  Union,  nor  that  we  should  put  aside  our  humanitarian  concern  al 
its  repressive  practices.  None  of  us  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  cruelty  \ 
which  the  Soviet  police  apparatus  deals  with  dissidents  or  with  those 
wish  to  emigrate.  But  we  should  have  learned  from  our  recent  experie 
that  it  is  counterproductive  for  our  government  to  make  the  human  ri 
issue  an  instrument  in  a  political  offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union  an 
engage  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  leadership  by  frontal,  public  ultimatum 
it  did  with  the  JacksonA;anik  amendment  and  in  the  tragic  cases  of  An 
Sakharov  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We  should  also  remember  thatil 
though  decreased  international  tension  may  in  the  short  run  inspire  cj| 
paigns  of  ideological  vigilance  designed  to  control  the  spread  of  bourgj 
ideas  within  the  Soviet  Union,  increased  levels  of  international  teni 
reduce  the  restraints  on  the  Soviet  police  apparatus  and  encourage  g 
pressures  for  retrogressive  movement  toward  neo-Stalinism. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  our  relations  with  the  Sol 
Union,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  transition  to  the  Chernenko  leadership  J 
Cold  Truce,  an  improvement  in  the  climate  of  confrontation  that  is  1 
patently  leading  toward  greater  military  competition  and  a  greater  risl 
misperception  and  miscalculation  in  responses  to  local  crises.  Beyondp 
immediate  period,  we  should  recogni-e  that  the  only  sensible  alternative! 
relationship  based  on  confrontation  is  one  that  seeks  a  modus  nt'end 
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der  to  manage  the  competition  between  us  at  a  less  destructive  level  of 
<nsion. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  such  a  policy  is  the  military  competition, 
learly,  a  military  balance  is  required,  but  what  kind,  and  at  what  level?  If 
ir  political  leaders  and  the  public  really  accept  the  proposition  that  our 
•curity  is  better  safeguarded  bv  a  stable  nuclear  balance  than  by  unregulated 
)mpetition,  it  follows  that  we  should  accept  stability,  parity,  and  mutual 
iterrence.  We  pay  lip  service  to  these  concepts  but  have  not  been  guided  by 
lem  in  practice.  Their  genuine  acceptance  would  make  possible  serious 
egotiations  that  would  take  into  account  legitimate  Soviet  security  con- 
;rns,  as  well  as  our  own.  Neither  in  the  negotiations  on  strategic  systems 
ar  in  those  on  theater  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  are  the  positions  of  the 
vo  sides  so  far  apart  that  they  cannot  be  bridged.  That  is  also  true  of  the 
egotiations  on  treaties  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  on  the  use  of 
lemical  weapons,  among  others.  Meanwhile,  it  does  not  make  sense  for  us 
>  introduce  systems  that  are  destabilizing,  systems  that  will  make  us  more 
igger-sensitive.  There  also  must  be  a  balance  in  conventional  weapons, 
here,  too,  our  long-term  objective  should  be  to  seek  a  balance  at  a  moder- 
:e  level  through  negotiations,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  kind  of  mutual 
eterrence  that  should  guide  our  nuclear  weapons  policy. 

In  the  political  competition  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  containment  by  military  force  is  clearly  an  inadequate  response, 
"here  may  be  occasions  when  we  will  need  sufficient  forces  on  the  ground  to 
revent  Soviet  intervention,  but  this  is  only  a  negative  capability.  More 
nportant,  we  must  learn  to  respond  to  the  causes  of  the  strains  and  instabili- 
les  that  create  opportunities  tor  exploitation  by  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
xample,  we  have  allowed  our  relations  with  our  allies  among  the  industrial- 
:ed  nations  to  become  strained  by  economic  tensions  and  by  their  growing 
ick  of  confidence  in  the  sobriety  and  wisdom  of  our  leadership.  Yet  it  ought 
3  be  the  very  heart  of  our  policy  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  ties  with 
hem.  In  the  Third  World,  we  must  show  greater  awareness  of  the  sources  of 
istability  than  we  have  so  far.  If  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
evolutionary  change,  to  address  the  issues  of  health,  food,  literacy,  and 
quity  with  more  understanding,  we  will  be  able  to  respond  to  these  prob- 
;ms  before  all  hope  of  peaceful  resolution  is  lost  and  the  only  solution 
ecomes  military  arbitration  between  equally  unsavory  extremes. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  should  rely  on  incentives  as 
re\\  as  on  constraints.  This  means  that  we  must  sustain  a  reasonable  level  of 
rade  and  exchanges  and  encourage  limited  measures  of  cooperation.  Hold- 
out  the  prospect  of  widening  ties  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  its  readiness 
o  act  responsibly  is  a  token  of  our  hope  that  the  relationship  can  move  to  a 
;ss  dangerous  stage.  This,  indeed,  is  the  link  to  our  longer-term  policy.  We 
annot  assume  that  Soviet  behavior  will  evolve  in  this  way,  but  we  can  let 
jture  generations  of  Soviet  leaders  know  that  if  they  do  move  in  this  direc- 
ion  we  are  prepared  to  accept  this  more  productive  relationship. 

At  the  center  of  our  thinking  should  always  be  the  concern  that  the 
rotection  of  our  security  and  our  values  depends  not  only  on  the  sensible 
lanagement  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  on  the  condition  of  the 
iternational  system  itself,  on  those  fragile  restraints  on  the  behavior  of 
ations  that  have  been  created  so  slowly  and  painfully  over  the  years.  It  must 
e  strengthened  against  the  anarchy  and  chaos  that  now  threaten  it.  To  do 
his  we  must  seek  not  to  preserve  the  status  quo  but  to  codify  processes  of 
lonviolent  change.  We  must  work  toward  placing  constraints  on  the  use  of 
arce  to  produce  or  to  prevent  change,  and  we  must  be  willing,  ourselves,  to 
ive  within  these  constraints. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said.  Essential  to  a  modus  vivendi  are  diplo- 
natic  communications  with  the  Soviet  Union,  firm  but  not  bellicose,  con- 
lucted  with  civility  and  common  sense — recently  so  uncommon  in  Ameri- 
an  politics.  ■ 


Perhaps  the  best  that 
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JOCKEY  GLI  B 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

Malibu  wrings  status  from  its  storms 
By  Anthony  Haden-Guest 


A.  m_  hazy  afternoon  in 
Malibu.  The  air  was  thick  with  a  covert  sparkle 
that  made  the  eyes  smart.  The  ocean  barely 
moved.  Norman  Jewison's  lunch  party  was  saun- 
tering along  the  Colony  Beach.  The  director  was 
sporting  a  beard  and  a  mariner's  navy  blue  cap, 
and  dangling  from  a  neck  chain  were  mementos: 
a  tiny  fist  from  James  Caan,  a  piglet  from  Goldie 
Hawn,  a  St.  Christopher  medal  from  his  wife, 
Dixie.  We  passed  people  sitting  on  their  decks, 
sprawled  on  beach  towels,  a  solitary  jogger.  Nods 
were  exchanged,  and  greetings,  but  nothing  too 
warm.  Malibu  makes  something  of  a  point  of 
sticking  to  the  protocol  of  a  London  club. 

A  walker  approached.  It  was  Jerry  Perenchio, 
the  movie  producer.  He,  too,  sported  naval 
headgear.  It  was  Perenchio  who  had  acquired 
nine  acres  between  the  Colony  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Highway  for  several  million,  walled  them 
in,  and  built  himself  a  jogging  track.  This  track  is 
said  to  be  equipped  with  subsoil  heating  and  a 
sound  system  geared  to  the  jogger's  vital  signs, 
and  even  Malibu  was  rather  amazed  by  this  en- 
terprise. 

"How  about  some  tennis?"  he  asked  Jew ison. 

Jewison  couldn't  make  it. 

"What  about  next  weekend?" 

"We'll  be  in  Austin,  Texas,"  Jewison  said. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  Jewison  to  explain  that 
he  would  be  moviemaking.  It's  a  nomadic  place, 
Malibu.  We  walked  on,  and  I  stooped  to  pick  up 
a  piece  of  sea  glass.  Sea  glass  is  what  beach  people 
call  fragments  of  glass  that  have  been  scoured  by 
the  waves.  "When  people  start  collecting  sea 
glass  or  driftwood,  you  know  they've  been  here 
too  long,  "Jewison  said.  "They  stop  directing .  .  . 
acting  .  .  .  writing.  They're  just  out  there.  On 
the  beach."  The  seductions  of  Malibu. 
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Jewison  was  once  discussing  a  screenplay  v 
the  writer  William  Goldman,  who  didn't  seer 
be  concentrating.  "I  told  him,  'You  hav< 
heard  a  word,'  "  Jewison  said.  "  'Oh,  yeah!' 
tells  me.  'I've  been  listening.'  But  out  there 
the  beach  a  girl  is  riding  a  horse  bareback.  Sh 
backlit.  And  he's  watching  her  as  if  he's  hypr 
tized.  Then  Goldman  is  talking.  And  I'm  kx 
ing  at  the  waves.  You  know  how  that  can 
you?  In  the  end,  we  went  upstairs  to  a  small  rom 
and  pulled  the  curtains.  We  might  as  well  hi 
been  in  New  York." 

Malibu  is  famously  seductive,  as  it  is,  simp 
famous.  It  is  famous  because  many  famous  peo] 
live  here,  or  have  lived  here.  Malibu  is  a  ghe 
of  the  rich  in  a  place  where  the  rich  are  creai 
by  industries — movies,  music,  "enterta 
ment" — in  which  fame  is  part  of  the  prodi 

Indeed,  Malibu  has  become  a  place  name  li 
Monte  Carlo,  say,  used  by  columnists  and  cop 
writers  for  a  dash  of  color.  A  TV  series  last  y« 
which  was  called  Malibu  and  produced  by  a  m 
who  had  rented  a  house  here,  depicted  a  comrr 
nity  whose  principal  diversions  appeared  to 
cocaine  and  extramarital  sex.  A  cover  story 
People  last  August  described  the  place  as  a  " 
lebrity  sandbox"  and  devoted  three  dozen  lir 
of  solid  type  to  listing  the  celebs,  from  A  (Ipe 
Herb)  to  Z  (adora,  Pia). 

But  to  spend  time  in  Malibu  is  to  learn  that 
is  not  obsessed  with  fame,  and  certainly  not  wi 
morals.  Malibu's  obsession  is  property.  Endc 
gered  property,  especially.  Malibu,  you  see, 
also  famously  hazardous.  The  hazards  are  fii 
and  winds,  earthquakes,  mud  slides,  and  oce 
gales,  to  say  nothing  of  such  rococo  byprodu( 
of  the  above  as  nervous  rattlesnakes  in  the  hi 

Attention  is  now  focused  on  the  sea.  Early  L 
year  the  Pacific  smashed  up  hundreds  of  expe 
sive  houses.  The  fourteen  that  were  wholly 
stroyed  included  the  "Mildred  Pierce"  house 
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called  for  the  movie — which,  like  many  of  the 
ier  houses  built  by  movie-studio  carpenters, 
d  no  foundation.  Also  destroyed  was  the 
■use  that  Billie  Jean  King  had  repossessed  from 
r  ex-lover  after  a  much  publicized  court  case, 
iseasonable  storms  struck  again  last  August, 
venty-foot  waves  inflicted  $2  million  worth  of 
mage  on  properties  including  Barbra 
reisand's  pink-and-green  edifice,  sometimes 
erred  to  as  "the  Easter  Egg." 
Signs  of  destruction  were  everywhere  last 
[jril  as  Jewison  and  I  approached  the  end  of  the 
)lony  Beach,  and  headed  back.  A  sandbagged 
n  emplacement  turned  out  to  be  Dyan  Can- 
>n's  house.  Behind  a  makeshift  Stonehenge 
rked  the  abode  of  Bruce  Dern.  Halfway  down 
e  beach  I  ran  into  a  young  woman  of  my 
quaintance.  She  was,  she  said,  planning  to 
oot  a  video  movie  on  the  beach.  It  would  be 
•mical. 

What  was  the  subject? 
"Celebrity  feces." 

The  latest  Malibu  hazard,  she  explained,  was 
at  various  storm-damaged  cesspits  had  become 
isound.  That  milky-green  water  from  which  I 
id  recently  emerged  had  been  characterized  by 
coastal  commissioner  as  "an  open  sewer." 
We  reached  Jewison's  stretch  of  beach.  A  shirt 
as  dangling  from  a  pole  atop  a  particularly  bat- 
red  house. 

"They  did  everything  they  could,"  he  said, 
rhen  they  hung  up  the  white  flag.  They  surren- 
;red  to  the  storm." 

There  have  always  been  storms  in  Malibu,  res- 
ents point  out:  the  storms  come  and  take  away 
le  beaches,  and  then  they  go  and  the  beaches 
ft  back,  and  winter  memories  are  expunged  by 
immer  fun.  So  things  have  always  been. 
The  trouble  is  that  things  have  not  always 
:en  so.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  accord- 
ig  to  Jerry  Kuhn,  a  geologist  at  Scripps  Ocean 
esearch  in  La  Jolla,  mariners  described  the 
eather  in  Santa  Monica  Bay  as  "worse  than 
ape  Horn."  He  believes  that  the  last  thirty 
:ars  of  mostly  excellent  beach  weather  may  be 
1  anomaly,  a  sort  of  blip  on  the  chart.  Other 
searchers  study  the  Peruvian  anchovy  and  the 
iregrinations  of  that  mass  of  weather-altering 
arm  water  called  (a  sweet  touch)  El  Nino  de 
avidad,  meaning  "the  Christ  Child."  They  are 
D  cheerier.  Malibu  environmentalists  prepare 
udies  about  the  impact  of  the  proposed  oil  drill- 
ig  in  the  bay,  and  find  other  causes  for  alarm, 
leanwhile,  the  godfathers  of  the  present-day 
)ocalyptists,  the  earthquake  men,  listen  to  the 
-im  in  the  globe's  tectonic  plates  and  periodi- 
illy  cry  wolf. 

Their  cumulative  message  seems  to  be  that  the 
iture  of  Malibu  may  be  less  than  jolly,  insofar  as 
has  one.  But  it  was  the  attitudes  of  the  Califor- 


nia rich  that  I  found  oddest  of  all.  "We  used  to 
think  weather  was  something  for  poor  people ,"  I 
was  told  by  Joan  Axelrod,  a  decorator  and  wife  of 
George  Axelrod,  author  of  The  Seven  Year  Itch. 
She  spoke  with  unmistakable  glee.  The  battered 
millionaires  oi  Malibu  hug  their  catastrophes 
with  a  sort  of  pride.  It's  as  though  the  rompings 
of  the  Four  Horsemen  confer  a  status, 
turning  Malibu  into  a  Jockey  Club  of 
the  Apocalypse. 


M 


L.alibu  was  Humaliwo  to  the  Indians  of  the 
region,  the  Chumash,  who  had  a  sizable  settle- 
ment here.  They  were  an  attractive,  unambi- 
tious tribe.  "They  lived  a  very  uncomplicated 
lifestyle  materially,"  said  anthropologist  Joanna 
Van  Tilburg,  who  lives  in  the  Malibu  hills. 
"They  didn't  have  monumental  architecture. 
The  Spaniards  had  contempt  for  them." 

We,  seeing  what  can  happen  to  monumental 
architecture  in  southern  California,  might  well 
decide  that  the  Indians  knew  a  thing  or  two  the 
Spaniards  didn't.  The  last  full-blooded  Chumash 
died  in  the  1950s,  but  there  is  a  community  of 
part-Chumash  in  Oxnard,  north  of  Los  Angeles. 
One  is  told  they  are  not  pleased  that  their  burial 
ground  on  Point  Dume  is  now  a  mobile- home 
park. 

In  1802  Malibu  was  established  as  a  Spanish 
estancia.  Eighty-five  years  later,  all  17,000  acres 
of  it  were  acquired  by  Frederick  Rindge,  a  Massa- 
chusetts tycoon  who  dreamed  of  a  private  Rivi- 
era. He  died  in  1905  and  left  the  property  to  his 
wife,  May.  She  became  a  formidable  figure,  bat- 
tling homesteaders  and  the  U.S.  government, 
which  had  the  impertinent  desire  to  run  a  high- 
way through  her  property,  connecting  Los 
Angeles  with  San  Francisco.  Things  became  so 
fraught  that  a  1916  headline  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  ran: "War  Threatens  in  the  Malibu." 

Mrs.  Rindge  lost  her  battle  with  the  govern- 
ment in  1925  and,  drained  by  years  of  expensive 
litigation,  began  to  lease  plots  on  the  beach.  The 
early  renters  were  mostly  movie  folk,  and  it  was 
in  this  period  that  Malibu  acquired  its  racy  repu- 
tation. Even  nowadays,  a  realtor — and  realtors 
like  Posey  Carpentier  and  Vicki  Pierson  are  the 
only  Malibu  personages  with  the  heft  of  a  major 
producer — may  try  to  pique  a  customer's  appe- 
tite with  the  nugget  that  such  and  such  a  prop- 
erty was  the  scene  of  an  assignation  of,  say, 
Claudette  Colbert. 

Malibu  enjoys  this  racy  reputation  to  this  day. 
Or,  perhaps,  doesn't  enjoy.  "People  come  out 
here  to  make  a  quick  buck  by  ripping  it  to 
shreds," director  Billy  Wilder  told  me.  "In  Mal- 
ibu, they  have  diamond-studded  surfboards  and  are 
already  snorting  before  breakfast!  It's  the  People 
magazine  syndrome." 

Well,  technicolor  episodes  are  not  unknown. 
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Technicolor         There  is  the  tale  of  the  young  wife.  She  was  last 
episodes         seen  on  the  beach,  talking  with  a  lifeguard. 
continue.         "They  walked  off  into  the  sunset,"  I  was  told. 
There  was  the         "She  didn't  pack.  She  didn't  even  take  her  beach 

woman  who  towel." 
found  out  her  Then  there  was  the  woman  who  found  that 

husband  was         her  husband  was  having  a  fling  with  a  female 
having  a  fling.         producer.  She  drenched  her  rival's  house  with 
She  drenched         kerosene.  It  went  up  like  a  Roman  candle  and — 
her  rival's         life  occasionally  refuses  to  imitate  art — the  mar- 
house  with         riage  has  been  a  model  of  decorum  ever  since. 
kerosene,  and  But,  by  and  large,  Malibu  is  now  a  staid 

set  it  off  like  a  enough  place.  Malibu,  the  TV  series,  was  not 
Roman  candle  well  received.  Kathryn  Altman,  wife  of  di- 

rector Robert,  happened  to  be  in  Manhattan 
when  it  was  aired,  and  noticed  some  tittering  at 
her  aerobics  class.  Her  sweatshirt  was  lettered: 
MALIBU.  "It's  a  very  solid  community,"  she 
told  the  class.  "I  raised  a  family  there." 

Some  rather  regret  the  jazzier  days  of  yore. 
They  attribute  the  change  to  economics.  Malibu 
used  to  be  where  people  partied  in  their  beach 
houses.  Not  today.  "We're  here  the  year  round," 
said  Mickey  Ziffren,  wife  of  the  entertainment 
lawyer  Paul.  "We  don't  have  all  that  stuff,  like 
starfish  and  the  rattan  you  picked  up  in  Hong 
Kong.  We  live  here." 

Domesticity  remains  one  of  the  last  words 
people  associate  with  the  place,  though,  and 
Malibuites  tend  to  blame  that  on  "the  media." 
Who  are  certainly  all  over  the  place.  I  called  on 
the  president  of  the  Colony  one  sunny  after- 
noon and  found  him  splendid  in  a  tux.  Town  & 
Country  was  setting  up  in  his  living  room.  A  few 
days  later,  a  French  movie  magazine  was  photo- 
graphing Stephanie  Audran  on  the  beach,  in  gold 
lame  and  black  fur.  "It's  mink,"  she 
f  «^       informed  me.  "But  not  serious  mink." 


I 


he  distinction  between  the  Summer  People 
and  the  Winter  People  is  only  one  of  several,  and 
there  is  more  to  this  twenty-six-mile  stretch  of 
coast  than  the  grandees  in  $20,000-a-foot  prop- 
erties on  the  beach.  There  are  local  tradesmen. 
There  are  middle-class  professionals — doctors, 
lawyers,  Pepperdine  University  faculty — on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway.  There  are  bikers  and  a 
few  truculent  hillbillies  in  the  mountain  gulches, 
and  a  community  of  followers  of  that  pudgy 
young  godhead,  the  Maharaj  Ji.  All,  except  per- 
haps the  last — the  surfer  kids  call  them  "Q-Tip 
heads"  or  "diaperheads" — must  be  hooked  on 
Malibu,  because  they  all  have  to  deal  with  the 
local  prices. 

There  are  also  emphatic  distinctions  between 
K-  different  segments  of  Malibu  Beach.  The 
M  'libu  Colony  proper  certainly  regards  itself  as 
"Malibu,"  but  unlike  such  stretches  of  expensive 
seafroru  as  South  Hampton,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Newport,  it  doesn't  sit  there,  exhaling  lucre. 


It's  true  that  many  of  the  original  shacks  hav 
been  replaced  by  more  grandiose  structure; 
L.  A. -styled  to  resemble  mortuary  chapels  ( 
jumbo  saunas,  but  only  a  few — Neil  Diamond' 
for  one — occupy  double  lots,  and  the  only  Houj 
&  Garden  type  place,  the  Sterling  House,  lool 
as  at  home  as  a  Brancusi  among  garden  gnome 
Actually,  what  the  Colony  most  resembles  froi 
the  sea  is  one  side  of  a  street  in  one  of  London] 
frowstier  suburbs. 

Carbon,  the  stretch  of  Malibu  Beach  ju: 
south  of  the  Colony,  is  home  to,  for  instance 
Johnny  Carson,  and  thinks  itself  far  moi 
blessed.  "Everything  is  so  crowded  in  the  Co 
ony.  It's  like  a  kibbutz,"  said  Nancy  Brysor 
whose  photographer  husband,  John,  is  a  lon| 
time  Carbon  resident.  Dwellers  in  Trancas, 
the  northern  tip  of  Malibu — Billy  Wilder,  A 
McGraw,  novelist  Brian  Moore — agree  that  tl 
Colony  is  too  crowded  but  think  that  Carbon 
practically  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  "Tranc 
is  just  inconvenient  enough,"  said  McGraw.  Co 
ony  folk,  tor  their  part,  say  how  sorry  they  are  f( 
the  poor  wretches  in  Carbon  and  Tranca 
breathing  in  the  fumes  oft  the  Pacific  Coa 
Highway,  and  thev  teel  rather  nifty  behind  the 
white,  well-guarded  gates. 

These  gates,  by  the  way,  have  sparked  a  di 
pute  with  yet  another  group:  the  people  who  a 
technically  of  the  Colony,  but  live  beyond  tl 
gates  on  Malibu  Road.  In  February  1982,  Burge 
Meredith  was  moved  to  send  the  Malibu  Color 
Association  a  letter.  He  pointed  out  that  "  ft 
about  twelve  years  I  have  been  scrupulous  abo' 
paying  dues  to  the  Malibu  Colony  Association 
but  complained  that  promises  of  security  patro 
had  not  been  kept.  "Outergate  benefits, 
wrote,  seemed  to  consist  only  of  a  "few  casu 
beach-sweeping  benefits."  Tongue  more  or  le 
firmly  in  cheek,  he  threatened  to  secede,  coi 
eluding,  "Meantime,  I'll  follow  up  with  the  out 
residents.  Maybe  we  can  join  up  like  NATO. " 

Copies  of  this  missive  were  sent  to,  amor 
others,  Rod  Steiger,  Bruce  Dern,  and  Lan 
Hagman.  There  was  some  to-ing  and  fro-ing — I 
one  point  Meredith  telt  that  Don  Rickles  cou 
be  persuaded  to  accept  the  presidency  of  tl 
Malibu  Colony  Rejectionist  Front — but  the  si 
uation  seems  to  have  sputtered  back  to  the  stat 
quo. 

That  was  not  the  last  of  Meredith's  problem 
Few  things  incite  more  wrath  in  Malibu  than 
neighbor's  building  something  that  might  in 
pinge  on  one's  view.  Larry  Hagman  lives  nex 
door  to  Meredith,  and  had  been  for  many  years 
close  friend.  Two  years  ago,  he  began  to  enlarj 
his  house.  As  the  house  waxed,  the  friendsh 
waned.  "Everything  man  does  pretty  much  d 
creases  the  beauty  of  things,"  Meredith  sail 
"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
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■■ise.  "Except  I'm  getting  that  next  door." 
ie  sued.  A  few  years  before,  down  in  Carbon, 
lis  B.  Mayer's  granddaughter  had  prevailed  in 
imilar  suit  against  Johnny  Carson.  But  Mere- 
1  was  less  fortunate.  For  a  while,  he  consid- 
i  building  a  wall  between  his  property  and 
plan's,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  commis- 
ling  the  artist  Dong  Kingman  to  do  a  mural 
it.  "What  I  think  I'll  paint  is  a  view  of  what 

view  would  be  if  Larry's  home  weren't 
re,"  Kingman  proclaimed, 
t  is  not  to  be.  "I'm  just  going  to  try  and  forget 
II,"  Meredith  has  decided.  He  has  returned  to 

more  urgent  business  of  lodging  some  mas- 
s  boulders  between  himself  and  the  sea — 
ley  cost  about  as  much  as  gold  ore" — and 
increasing  the  size  of  his  already  for- 

>midable  sea  wall, 
ver  the  years,  chunks  of  Malibu's  cliffs 
'e  been  slipping  away.  Charles  Laughton,  in 
t,  confided  to  Billy  Wilder  once  that  he 
med  himself  for  one  particularly  disastrous 
>page.  He  had  returned  to  Europe  to  make  a 
vie  and  had  left  the  lawn  sprinkler  on. 
nthe  1960s,  Malibu,  like  the  rest  of  the  state, 
nd  a  new  focus  for  unease:  the  San  Andreas 
It.  And,  whenever  popular  attention  drifts 
m  this  potential  apocalypse,  the  earth  seems 
pains  to  give  a  sharp  nudge.  One  occurred 
ile  writer  Cynthia  Lindsay,  who  lives  on  the 
i  Colony  Beach,  was  being  visited  by  a  cousin 
ohad  acquired  rather  a  grand  husband,  a  Rus- 
n  prince  from  Palm  Beach. 
'Troubletskoy  had  gone  upstairs  for  a  hot 
h,"  Lindsay  said.  "There  was  quite  a  shock, 
d  the  cesspool  backed  up  on  him.  We  all  had 
go  and  stand  on  the  beach." 
Jnderstandably,  earthquakes  are  what  most 
turb  the  world's  most  richly  endowed  art  mu- 
m,  Malibu's  Getty.  "Don't  talk  about  it, "  one 
ator  said.  "Everything  is  going  to  slide  into 
■  sea  one  day." 

jillian  Wilson,  curator  of  decorative  arts,  is  a 
more  sanguine.  "All  my  objects  are  in  a  case 
ted  to  the  wall,"  she  said.  "They'll  be  OK  up 
five  points  on  the  Richter  scale." 
rhe  museum  John  Paul  Getty  founded  was 
pired  in  part  by  a  ruined  villa  he  had  seen  as  a 
ing  man,  sightseeing  in  Herculaneum  and 
npeii.  A  blowup  on  one  wall  of  the  Getty 
iseum  carries  a  translation  of  Pliny  the  Young- 
;  fine  eyewitness  account  of  the  overwhelming 
those  locales.  "The  sea  appeared  to  have 
unk,  as  if  withdrawn  by  the  tremors  of  the 
th.  .  .  .  In  the  other  direction  loomed  a  horri- 
black  cloud  ripped  by  bursts  of  fixe.  .  .  .  We 
re  enveloped  in  night — not  a  moonless  night 
one  dimmed  by  cloud — but  the  darkness  of  a 
iled  room  without  light.  To  be  heard  were  only 


rhe  shrill  cries  of  women,  the  wailing  of  chil- 
dren, the  shouting  of  men." 

A  major  earthquake  in  Malibu  remains  a  pos- 
sibility. Rainstorms  and  ocean  yalo  .ire  a  cer- 
tainty. Until  last  year,  the  worst  in  recent  mem- 
ory had  been  the  >n>rm  of  1979.  It  was  then  that 
( io\  i  rnor Jerry  Brown,  the  bel  ami  ofLinda  Ron- 
stadt  at  the  time,  declared  the  Malibu  Colony  a 
disastet  area.  The  National  Guard  came  in  to 
sandbag,  helicopters  buzzed  overhead  (Will  Dr. 
So-and-so  call  his  office!),  and  there  was  help  from 
the  students  at  Pepperdine  and  convicts  from  the 
honor  farm.  Various  Malibu  Colony  members 
got  together  and  proposed  building  a  strong  sea 
wall.  Bruce  Dern,  however,  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  His  house,  he  declared, 
was  safe.  One  can't  have  a  partial  sea  wall,  of 
course,  so  the  scheme  was  aborted. 

The  heavy  rains  make  the  vegetation  grow. 
Then  the  sun  dries  it  out  and  the  fires  start.  They 
are  kicked  up  by  the  Santa  Ana  wind  until  they 
less  resemble  fires  than  explosions.  Ivor  Davis,  a 
British  journalist,  was  living  in  Malibu  during 
the  fire  of  1979.  He  heard  about  it  on  the  car 
radio  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  drove  home.  "I 
told  my  wife  to  get  out.  She  asked  why.  I  pointed 
to  the  ridge.  There  was  a  sea  of  flame  half  a  mile 
away.  It  was  like  lava." 

His  wife  and  children  left,  but  Davis  decided 
to  save  the  house.  "At  12:35  the  mailman  turned 
up  to  deliver  my  mail  as  if  it  was  a  normal  day. 
The  Santa  Ana  was  so  strong  it  blew  my  glasses 
off.  On  the  land  side,  the  smoke  made  things 
black.  It  was  like  midnight.  Out  to  sea,  it  was  a 
clear  day.  There  were  guys  up  and  down  the 
beach  in  their  wet  suits,  like  seals .  .  .  sitting  on 
their  surfboards  .  .  .  watching  Malibu  burn." 

Davis,  at  least,  was  prepared.  He  had  a  fire- 
proof chest  filled  with  family  snapshots.  It  was 
the  loss  of  her  snapshots  that  devastated  Tuesday 
Weld,  whose  house  burned  down  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  "Everybody  says,  Oh  my  God!  The 
art,"  said  Mickey  Ziffren.  "But  you  can  replace 
the  art.  You  can't  replace  the  childhood  of  your 
family.  Or  that  old  sweater." 

"I  watched,"  said  Ali  McGraw.  "The  fire  was 
weird,  and  sinister.  My  son  and  I  each  took  a 
dog.  We  had  the  cats  in  a  box.  We  collected  our 
snapshots  and  a  bunch  of  towels.  We  were  going 
to  walk  into  the  water  with  the  towels  wrapped 
around  our  heads.  You  lose  object  obsessiveness. 
My  friend  Katharine  Ross's  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  She  just  galloped  down 
the  beach  with  her  horses." 


'The  fire  was 
weird  and 
sinister, '  said 
Ali  McGraw. 
'We  collected  a 
bunch  of 
towels.  We 
were  going  to 
ivalk  into  the 
water  with 
them  on  our 
heads' 


A, 


disaster  lore  has  been  created,  a  sort  of 
grand  guignol  sur  mer.  There  is  the  tale  of  the 
elderly  actor  whose  career  earnings  were  sunk 
into  his  beach  house.  It  was  shaking  during  a 
storm — "Like  a  loose  tooth,"  I  was  told — and 
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I  uas  looking       deputies  entered  tc  evict  him.  "He  locked  rum- 
our of  the       self  in  the  bathnx  nr.  He  veiled  he  would  slit  his 
uiTiiou. '  said       wrists  if  thev  didn't  go."  Thev  went.  The  house 
director  Hal  remains. 
Ashbv  'I  knew.  There  is  :ne  scocper  plane  story.  These  are  the 

we  u«re  m       planes  that,  pelicanlike,  gulp  ocean  water  and 
trouble  when  I       dump  it  on  a  conflagration.  The  story,  for  which 
saw  Bruce       various  locales  are  given,  runs  that  an  inciner- 
Dt—.'s  c-'-'-U-"'  •-  ;~  '   '  -. ?toun  i  in  rhe  scrub.  There  is  the 

furniture       story  of  the  honevmooners  who  were  neatly 
floating  into       plucked  oft  the  highway  by  a  leisurely  wave.  And 
John        of  the  family  that  took  refuge  from  the  flames  in 
Frankenhemz'- 's       its  pool.  A  poor  idea,  it  turned  out.  The  flames 
house'      suck  the  oxygen  away.  The  water  then  boils. 

Yes.  But  one  begins  to  realire  something  one 
had  not  expected.  Catastrophe  anecdotes  are 
polished,  like  pebbles  worn  by  handling.  Polar- 
oids of  wreckage  are  shown  off.  Larrv  Hagman's 
son,  Preston,  runs  video  clips  recorded  from  the 
TV  news.  "Welcome  to  Malibu!"  he  said. 

"It's  a  bit  like  being  a  pioneer."  Dyan  Cannon 
said.  This  theme  is  persistent.  "Roughing  it"  in 
the  beach  houses.  The  movie  stars  aren't  just  so 
manv  Marie  Antoinettes,  milkmaiding  it 
around  the  Petit  Trianon.  "People  on  Winding 
Way  are  still  living  a  bit  in  the  old  frontier 
spirit."  Stacv  Keach  said  of  his  own  Malibu  dell. 
"You  do  things  most  urban  dwellers  don't  even 
think  about.  You  look  at  weathet  re- 

L ports,  you  check  storm  warnings." 
ast  winter  was  rough.  There  was  a  fire  in 
the  mobile-home  park  and  a  minor  quake.  "You 
know  what  somebody  said  to  me?"  John 
Frankenheimer  asked.  "  Thank  God!  It's  only 
an  earthquake.'  Where  else  would  you  hear  that 
but  Malibu:" 

The  rejoicing  was  premature.  Storms  struck  in 
January,  and  returned  with  increasing  savagery 
ln  Februarv  and  March.  Christ  Polos,  owner  of 
the  Malibu  Sea  Lion,  is  ninety-six.  He  went 
through  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  "This 
was  the  worst."  he  said.  Dvan  Cannon  had  just 
returned  from  making  a  movie  in  London.  "I  was 
dropped  off  by  limo."  she  said.  "It  was  another 
night  of  rain.  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  big  deal." 

She  got  home  to  find  her  pool  flooding.  "I 
thought.  Tonight  of  all  nights,  "she  said.  "When 
I  was  so  tired.  I  worked  outside  for  four  hours." 

She  went  to  bed  at  four.  "At  six  it  sounded  as  if 
a  jet  had  landed. "  The  house  was  full  of  wind  and 
water.  "I'm  usually  very  calm,"  she  said.  "But  I 
got  quite  hvsterical.  I  kept  thinking.  Whv  don't 
thev  turn  off"  the  special  effects?  Whv  don't  they 
turn  off  the  wind  machine?" 

Lee  Majors  was  making  a  movie  at  the  time 
with  a  number  of  stuntmen.  WTien  the  storm 
batterer  his  Malibu  house,  manv  of  them  turned 
up  to  heir,  but  he  lost  the  front  of  it  anyway. 
"The  sound  of  the  ocean  was  constant,"  ob- 


served producer  Paul  Mslanskv.  "There  werj 
dips  or  decibels.  It  was  at  night.  We  wetrtoj 
the  deck,  and  I  watched  the  houses  a 
apart.  It  was  unreal. "  "The  most  dangerous  t 
was  the  driftwood,"  producer  Alan  Lands 
said.  "Pilings  from  the  piers  were  being  hurk 
us.  It  was  scary.  The  only  reason  for  being  or 
beach  is  to  have  as  much  glass  facing  the  sc 
possible."  The  Landsbergs  moved  into  tc 
Theit  losses:  the  innards  of  their  hot  tub. 
exterior  hi-fi  speaker,  and  a  two-person  raf 

"I  was  looking  out  of  the  window,"  said  d 
tot  Hal  Ashby.  "I  knew  we  were  in  trouble 
I  saw  Bruce  Denv's  garden  furniture  floating 
John  Frankenheimer's  house." 

Dern  hfmself  had  an  unexpected  guest:  a  t 
Malibuites  took  this  news  with  surprising  e 
nimitv.  Next  rime  around,  thev  believed, 
might  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  sea  a 

For  the  most  part,  the  raging  storms  indue 
degree  of  camaraderie,  even  among  the  mos 
elusive  of  Malibuites.  Whatever  private 
sions  people  have  been  making  concerning 
future  of  their  property,  few  admitted  to  th  | 
ing  of  quitting. 

So-and-so  just  lost  his  teahouse,  one  was  t 

"Anybody  in  it?" 

"Nobody  bankable." 

Robert  Joseph,  a  rotund  Fox  producer, 
racing  a  battery  of  TV  cameras  while  the  rav 
were  fiercest.  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  he» 
asked.  "Why  are  you  here?"  "BecJ^ 
it's  cheap,"  he  explained. 
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_t  is  distressing  to  report  that  not  evetvl 
takes  these  problems  with  proper  serious 
George  Miller,  a  Democratic  congressman 
California,  was  telling  a  Midwesternerof  th4 
cessitv  for  federal  assistance  for  those  whe 
lost  their  homes. 

"Oh,"  the  Midwesterner  said.  "You  mearB 
other  house  down  from  the  canyon  on  the  bm 
where  his  third  wife,  his  hairdresser,  and  his  ■ 
friend  all  sit  in  a  hot  nib." 

"Now  you  see  what  it's  like  try  ing  to  get  dl 
ter  aid  for  California, "  Miller  complained.  I 
Aid.  though,  will  certainly  be  needed.  Ye» 
prognosis  for  Malibu  still  looks  dark.  The  crcB 
ing  problem  is  worsening,  for  instance.  "  1 1 
are  transients  everywhere, "  Ali  McGraw  M 
"Bad  people.  A  girl  was  raped  on  Zuma  Beam 
There  are  also  the  craiies.  An  actress  fl 
manuscripts  stuffed  into  her  mailbox.  ThevT 
of  the  writer's  adoration,  and  skill  with 
arms.  He  is  waiting  for  her  in  a  car  down| 
road.  Another  lunatic,  who  had  shotgunned 
members  of  his  family,  traveled  1,600  mil 
call  on  Olivia  Newton-John.  "I  know 
about  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses,"  he  had 
sured  her  in  a  letter. 
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*wo  years  ago,"  said  photographer  Nancy  El- 
,  "a  young  man  sat  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
house  and  read  all  day.  He  got  up  in  the 
Ling  and  turned  around  a  couple  of  times,  as 
Igh  he  were  performing  a  ritual.  Then  he 
iv  the  hook  into  the  water, 
walked  out  on  the  beach  later.  The  book 
floated  ashore.  It  was  Helter  Skelter.  I 
ight,  Oh  shit!" 

xm,  moreover,  Malibu  will  be  voting  again 
'hether  to  incorporate  itself  into  a  township, 
t  time,  the  vote  will  quite  possibly  be  yes, 
;h  means  that  the  community  will  have  more 
toI  over  its  own  affairs — the  Malibu  strip 
even  stop  looking  like  the  Jersey  Turn- 
— but  which  also  means  that  taxes  will  rise, 
ich,  in  turn,  means  that  the  development — 
:1s,  condos — resisted  for  so  long  will  follow. 
.  was  on  the  beach  on  July  4,"  realtor  Tim 
.isaid.  "There  were  maybe  a  hundred  people 
e.  Go  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and 
tiillions.  It's  going  to  go  someday.  It'll  have 
The  slaves  will  overthrow  the  castle." 
ut  nature  remains  the  most  worrisome  prob- 
.  "In  the  years  since  we've  been  civilized 
ind  here — say,  1941  on — we  seem  to  have 
urbed  the  environment,"  said  Chuck  Con- 
,  a  meteorologist.  "It's  basically  a  sandpit  out 
•e.  They've  tampered  with  Mother  Nature, 
ishe  is  trying  to  reclaim  her  territory." 
erry  Kuhn,  at  Scripps,  has  documentation 
t  is  detailed.  "Last  year  they  complained 
ut  ten-foot  waves  at  Malibu,"  he  told  me. 
>  you  know  what  we  recorded  there  in  1939? 
ves  of  more  than  forty  feet. " 
The  whole  thing  is  that  this  historical  per- 


spective has  been  ignored,"  Kuhn  added.  He  Pia  Zadora  was 

spoke  with  a  degree  of  mordant  humor,  and  his  unperturbed 

own  belief  is  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  freak  about  gloomy 

cycle  of  good  weather  and  are  returning  to  ear-  prognostications. 

lier  conditions,  which  one  might  describe  as  inter-  '//  it  happens, 

esting.  And  where  will  Malibu  be  then.'  it  happens, ' 

Jerry  Kuhn  gave  an  exquisite  shrug.  she  said 


W. 


illiam  Blatty,  the  writer,  had  received  a 
thought-provoking  report  from  his  geologist.  The 
geologist  had  told  him  that  the  peculiarity  of  Mal- 
ibu was  that  the  water  table  was  very  close  to  the 
surface.  "Like  in  Alaska,"  the  man  had  said. 
"What  does  that  mean?" 
"If  there's  a  quake,  the  sand  liquefies." 
"And  what  does  that  mean?"  Blatty  had  asked. 
"Well,  in  Alaska  everything  dropped  thirty 
feet." 

Blatty  put  his  house  on  the  market. 

"I  took  it  off  after  two  weeks,"  he  told  me  later. 
"L.  A.  takes  the  view  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  an 
earthquake." 

Dyan  Cannon  is  also  staying,  after  having 
firmly  decided  to  leave.  "But  now  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing," she  said.  "After  all,  you  have  to  deal  with 
stuff  everywhere.  Don't  you?" 

Some  people — Linda  Ronstadt,  Rod  Stewart, 
Allan  Carr — have  left,  and  one  would  have  to 
describe  the  property  market  as  soft.  But  some 
people  are  coming  in.  Meshulam  Riklis,  for  in- 
stance, cannily  bought  a  house  in  a  stormy  month. 
"I  got  it  for  half  price,"  he  said. 

And  the  gloomy  prognostication  for  Malibu? 

Mrs.  Riklis,  better  known  as  Pia  Zadora,  was 
unperturbed. 

"If  it  happens,  it  happens,"  she  said.  ■ 
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X  COMMON FO 

1040's  hidden  agl 


The  first  1 040  form  was  issued  seventy  years  ago. 
It  came  with  one  page  of  instructions,  which 
anyone  earning  $3,000  or  more  a  year  was  to 
follow.  Enforcement  was  feeble:  the  Internal 
Reverse  Service  had  one  lawyer.  Less  than  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  population  filed,  and 
»r  ;".5Jr-  c:n:er.s  paid  raxes  a:  rates  of  from 
one  percent  to  seven  percent.  Congress  had  ex- 
pected the  personal  income  tax  to  bring  in  570 
million,  but  only  S28  million  was  collected.  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  the  Tennessee  congressman  who 
drafted  the  income  tax  law  of  1913.  nevertheless 
remained  confident  it  would  redress  the  inequi- 
ties of  a  tax  and  tariff  system  "virtually  exempt- 
ing the  Morgans  and  the  Rockefellers  with  their 
aggregated  billions  of  hoarded  wealth." 


The  "65  or  over"  exemption  was  not  to  be  found 
on  the  first  1040.  It  was  added  in  1948  on  the 
grounds  that  the  aged  are  more  likely  to  be  poor. 
In  1981.  1,815  individuals  over  65  declared  in- 
comes of  more  than  Si  million,  more  than  one 
third  of  all  those  who  did  so.  All  of  these  wealthy 
aged  took  their  51,000  exemption. 


The  government  originally  made  no  distinction 
for  tax  purposes  between  sources  ot  income:  all 
profits  from  the  sale  of  such  capital  assets  as  stock 
and  real  estate  were  fullv  taxable  in  1913.  That 
has  changed  over  the  vears.  and  today  just  40 
percent  of  long-term  "capital  gains"  are  taxed. 
In  1980,  this  tax  break  was  worth  S21.5  billion, 
and  nearlv  two  thirds  of  it  went  to  the  wealthiest 
one  percent  of  Americans — those  earning 
S  100,000  or  more  annually.  Only  Si. 5  billion 
went  to  the  SC  percent  of  .Americans  who  make 
less  than  530.000  a  vear.  Those  who  make  more 
than  5200,000  a  vear  make  an  average  of  40  per- 
cent of  it  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets.  With  the 
tax  cuts  won  by  President  Reagan  figured  in,  this 
"capital  sains"  income  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  20 
percent.  According  to  a  study  by  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  "The  top  rate  on 
such  "capita!  gains*  now  is  actually  lower  than  the 
marginal  income  and  Social  Security  tax  rate 
paid  bv  a  wage  earner  with  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing just  512. COO." 
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Taxes  on  interest  payments  and  dividends  were 
originally  withheld  "at  the  source"  by  banks  and 
corporations,  as  taxes  on  wages  still  are.  But 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividend  taxes  was 
eliminated  in  1916,  and  since  then  the  IRS  has 
merely  received  reports  of  such  income.  While 
99  percent  of  all  wages  are  now  declared,  accord- 
ing to  the  IRS,  only  89  percent  of  interest  pay- 
ments and  85  percent  of  dividends  actually  get 
declared.  Annual  loss  to  the  Treasury:  $8  billion. 
In  an  attempt  to  recapture  that  revenue,  with- 
holding at  the  source  became  law  again  in  1982, 
but  Congress  and  the  President,  under  heavy 
pressure  from  the  banks,  repealed  it  once  more 
last  year.  "Banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions can  contribute  at  election  time,"  the  chair- 

  man  of  the  Taxpayers  Committee,  former  U.S. 

Senator  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  noted  on  the  Op-Ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  in- 
creased the  tax  savings  from  a  contribution  to  a 
Keogh  plan,  a  retirement  fund  established  by 
someone  self-employed.  The  idea,  as  argued  by 
proponents  of  tax  cuts,  was  to  spur  personal  sav- 
ings and,  thereby,  capital  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  By  last  spring,  however,  the  per- 
sonal-savings rate  was  at  4  percent  of  income, 
the  lowest  in  thirty-three  years.  Wharton  Econ- 
ometrics of  Philadelphia  predicts  only  a  modest 
increase  this  year,  to  5  percent.  The  Treasury 
Department  believes  that  most  of  the  money  go- 
ing into  Keoghs  represents  assets  shifted  from 
other  bank  accounts  carrying  lower  interest  rates 
or  fewer  tax  advantages,  and  not  fresh  savings. 
Keoghs  have  also  provided  opportunities  for  ar- 
bitrage, a  form  of  "investment"  that  yields  no 
economic  growth.  A  taxpayer  in  the  50  percent 
bracket  can  come  out  ahead  simply  by  borrowing 
money  at  18  percent  (9  percent  after  taxes)  and 
investing  it  in  a  1 2  percent  tax-sheltered  Keogh 
account.  In  1981,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  solic- 
ited upper-income  taxpayers  by  mail,  offering  to 
lend  them  $7,500  to  do  exactly  that. 


ANNOTATION 


Deductions  for  contributions  to  charity  have 
been  allowed  since  1917.  They  are  meant  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  cash  contributions  and 
gifts-in-kind  to  institutions  recognized  as  work- 
ing for  the  public  good.  But  for  those  with  the 
resources  to  make  the  most  of  it,  charity  not  only 
begins  at  home  but  remains  there.  When  an  art 
collector  donates  a  painting  to  a  museum,  for 
example,  he  may  take  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  the  work  (and  rarely  is  a  mu- 
seum-quality painting  worth  less  than 
$100,000).  But  a  museum  eager  for  a  painting  is 
likely  to  give  the  collector  an  option:  sign  a  con- 
tract "donating"  the  painting,  but  keep  it  in  your 
living  room  until  you  die.  The  Treasury  collects 
less.  The  taxpayer  forfeits  nothing. 


"Income  averaging"  (Schedule  G)  has  been  of- 
fered to  certain  taxpayers  since  1964.  By  doing 
so,  the  government  acknowledges  that  taxing 
income  on  an  annual  basis  can  lead  to  inequities. 
These  occur  because  the  progressive  tax  struc- 
ture penalizes  someone — such  as  an  inventor, 
author,  or  athlete — whose  income  increases  dra- 
matically one  year  but  declines  the  next.  Allow- 
ing such  people  to  average  their  income  over 
five-year  periods  was  meant  to  smooth  out  the 
tax  rates  for  those  in  feast-or-famine  professions. 
But  according  to  a  report  done  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  those  who  have  gained  the 
most  by  using  Schedule  G  have  been  young  doc- 
tors and  lawyers — those  "likely  to  have  rapidly 
rising  incomes"  but,  unlike  authors  and  inven- 
tors, to  "have  little  expectation"  of  seeing  them 
drop  again.  In  1981,  the  income-averaging  pro- 
vision was  used  by  6.5  million  taxpayers,  most  of 
them  "unintended  beneficiaries."  The  cost  to 
the  Treasury:  $3.8  billion. 


In  1968,  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr  revealed 
that  there  were  154  Americans  who  had  made 
more  than  $200,000  a  year  but  had  paid  no  fed- 
eral income  tax.  The  following  year,  a  "mini- 
mum tax"  was  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
quire payments  from  wealthy  individuals  who 
had  escaped  taxation,  through  tax  breaks  and 
loopholes,  on  most  or  all  of  their  income.  Today, 
the  alternative  minimum  tax  is  a  flat  20  percent, 
minus  a  5)  >0,000  exemption  for  single  persons 
($40,000  foi  married  couples)  as  well  as  certain 
deductions,  ["his  flat  and  modest  rate  is  an 
anomaly  in  an  otherwise  progressive  tax  struc- 
ture— a  structure  in  which  people  making 
$200,000  a  year  are  meant  to  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
50  percent.  In  1981,  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  showed  up  on  137,1 13  returns.  Despite  the 
tax,  304  Americans  who  made  more  than 
$200,000  paid  no  federal  income  tax  at  all. 
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Compu- 
tation 

(See 
Instruc- 
tions on 
page  13) 
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Total.  Add  lines  38  and  39. 

Credits 
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Credit  for  the  elderly  (attach  Sche 

42 

Foreign  tax  credit  (attach  Form  1 . 

(See 

43 

Investment  credit  (attach  Form  3- 
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44 
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45 

Credit  for  child  and  dependent  ca 

46 

Jobs  credit  (attach  Form  5884) 

47 
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48 
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Deductions,  credits,  shelters,  and  exemptions 
have  all  taken  their  toll,  eroding  the  underpin- 
nings of  the  progressive  tax  structure.  Data  com- 
piled by  the  Treasury  Department  indicate  that 
from  1978  to  1981  the  effective  tax  rate  on  in- 
come earned  by  the  bottom  half  of  all  taxpayers 
increased  50  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  ef- 
fective rate  on  incomes  of  more  than  $200,000 
declined  by  16  percent. 

The  investment  credit  first  appeared  on  the  1040 
form  in  1962.  The  Kennedy  Administration 
wanted  to  stimulate  investment  in  new,  more 
productive  plants  and  equipment,  and  felt  that  a 
credit  against  taxes  due  (and  not  merely  a  deduc- 
tion on  taxable  income)  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  do  it.  The  administration  hoped 
that  small-businessmen,  farmers,  and  individ- 
uals operating  businesses  at  home  would,  in  par- 
ticular, benefit.  Two  decades  later,  this  credit  is 
costing  the  Treasury  about  $18  billion  annually, 
but  individuals  and  small  businesses  are  not  the 
main  beneficiaries:  75  percent  of  the  credits  are 
going  to  the  biggest  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
U.S.  companies.  "Even  without  a  special  tax 
break,  profitable  companies  would  be  investing 
constantly  in  new  machines,"  argues  Robert  S. 
Mclntyre  of  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  Many  stud- 
ies in  the  last  twenty  years  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  taxpayer  to 
benefit  from  the  credit  is  Jimmy  Carter.  In  1976 
he  owed  no  tax  on  an  income  of  $55,000  after  he 
took  a  large  investment  credit  for  new  peanut- 
processing  machinery. 


In  1776  Adam  Smith  endorsed  the  idea  that  tax- 
payers "ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities."  President 
Reagan  also  endorsed  that  idea  when  he  pushed 
through  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  however,  the  tax  and  budget  changes 
mandated  by  that  law  and  others  in  recent  years 
will  cut  the  disposable  income  and  benefits  of 
families  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year  by  $17 
billion  between  1983  and  1985.  During  this 
same  period,  those  making  more  than  $80,000  a 
year  can  expect  tax  benefits  totaling  more  than 
$55  billion. 


ANNOTATION  81 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PROPUI 


Wools  for  Living  is  a  national  mail  order 
J.  company  offering  new  and  unusual  prod- 
ucts to  more  than  30  million  readers  each 
month.  People  are  attracted  by  the  reliability  of 
our  information,  the  lalue  of  the  products  and 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  shopping  with  us 
by  mail  —  with  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SHIRTPOCKET  STEREO 


The  electronics  of  everyday  life  continue  to 
shrink  at  a  rate  to  surprise  even  .Mice  in  Wonder- 
land. The  latest  bit  of  evidence  is  an  FM  tuner 
the  size  of  a  credit  card.  It  weighs  all  of  3  oz., 
and  is'  W  thick.  It  performs  like  a  tuner  many 
times  its  size  and  will  fill  your  head  with  clean- 
cut  full-bodied  sound.  The  specs  tell  the  story: 
Frequency  response  from  330-15,000  Hz.  Under 
1%  total  harmonic  distortion.  30  milliwatts  per 
channel.  Sensitivity  lodb.  Full  band  width  fre- 
quency range  88-108  M  Hz.  .Ml  this  along  with 
state-of-the-art  microcircuitry  assures  excellent 
station  pulling  power  and  drift-free  reception. 
There's  also  an  On/Off  switch,  volume  control, 
LED  stereo  indicator  and  convenient  pocket  clip 
on  the  back.  Full-range  open-air  headphones 
are  lightweight  and  comfortable.  The  unit  turns 
on  automatically  when  the  headphones  are 
plugged  in.  turns  off  when  headphones  are 
removed.  Powered  by  2  AAA  batteries  (not  in- 
cluded). $17.00  ($2.95)  #A968. 
FLOW  CONTROL  HOSE  NOZZLE 


The  biggest  problem  with-most  hose  nozzles  is 
getting  and  maintaining  the  desired  water 
flow.  The  answer  is  Nozzle  Five.  This  hose  nozzle 
lets  you  set  water  flow  to  anj  of  five  positions. 
Use  the  shower  setting  for  heavy  watering  or  car 
washing,  gentle  shower  for  potted  plants  or 
window  boxes,  flat  spray  for  misting  foliage  and 
the  jet  stream  for  force  cleaning  patios,  decks 
and  gutters.  The  fifth  setting  is  a  convenient  stop 
action.  Nozzle  Five  is  made  of  noncorrosive  plas- 
tic and  costs  $11.00  (S1.95)  #A481.  Two  for 
$18.00  ($2.95)  #A4812. 


DUST 

MAGNETS™ 

Tools  for  Living  has 
introduced  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  to 
the  delights  of  lambs- 
wool  dusting  in  the  past 
two  years.  Lambswool 
makes  dust  literally 
leap  off  surfaces  where 
it  has  accumulated. 
This  magnetic  attrac- 
tion isjust  the  thing  for 
dusting  bric-a-brac, 
china,  crystal,  pictures  and  other  fragile  items. 
Our  dusters  are  imported  from  New  Zealand 
where  climate  conditions  produce  the  highest 
quality  lambswool  in  the  world!  Our  all-time 
favorite,  the  standard  27"  long  duster  costs  only 
$7.00  (S1.95)  #A780.  For  getting  at  the  un- 
reachable we  offer  our  newest  find,  a  telescoping 
duster  that  extends  to  more  than  4  feet!  This 
Tbols  for  Living  exclusive  is  made  with  an  extra 
heavy  handle  and  collapses  to  28"  for  easy- 
storage  and  costs  $12.00  ($1.95)  #A1057.  Buy 
both  the  standard  and  telescoping  duster  for 
just  $19.00  ($1.95)  #A1058  and  we'll  give  you 
a  bonus  mini  duster  ($4.50  value)  FREE! 


REINVENTING  THE  CHAIR 

Conventional  seating 
positions  the  body 
so  the  angle  between 
torso  and  legs  is  90° 
or  less.  This  posture 
tilts  the  spine  fonvard. 
puts  pressure  on  the 
lower  back,  and  cramps 
breathing  and  circula- 
tion. The  Cloud  Chair 
represents  an  entirely- 
new  concept  of  seating  developed  in  coopei 
with  doctors  and  physical  therapists.  It  J 
tributes  body  weight  using  the  knees  and 
legs  so  the  back  and  upper  body  automat 
straighten  and  find  a  relaxed  position  of  pt 
balance.  The  chair  frame  is  oak  laminate  si 
by  a  "bentwood"  process.  The  seat  and  kne< 
are  padded  and  upholstered  in  a  neutral  t 
color.  The  chair  positions  you  at  the  exact 
height  as  a  regular  office  or  table  chair  an 
been  used  successfully  in  homes  and  offic 
people  4'6"  to  6'9".  It  will  improve  your  cor 
posture  and  the  back  strain  associated  witr 
periods  of  sitting  in  conventional  chairs.  $J 
(S9.95)  #A925. 


DUAL  ACTION 
EXERCISER 

This  home  fitness 
machine  combines 
cycling  and  rowing 
action  to  give  you  a 
rigorous  full-body  work- 
out. The  dual  action 
of  this  exerciser  works 
the  legs.  arms.  back, 
shoulders  and  chest  — 
the  continuous  motion 
provides  excellent  car- 
diovascular benefits. 
Cycling  and  rowing  can 
be  done  simultaneously 
or  separately.  Lock  the 
handlebars  in  either  of 
two  positions  to  fit  your 
height  and  arm  length  and  you're  riding  a 
stationary  bicycle  with  smooth  heavy-weighted 
flywheel  action.  Pedaling  tension  is  adjustable 
with  a  conveniently  located  control  knob.  Unlock 
the  handlebars  for  rowing  or  dual  action.  Hydrau- 
lic piston  is  adjustable  for  variable  rowing 
tension.  This  is  a  solid  piece  of  equipment  made 
by  Vitamaster,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  exercise  bicycles.  The  seat  is  fully  adjustable 


(without  tools)  for  people  of  different  he 
frame  is  constructed  of  heavy-duty  \W  w< 
gauge  tubular  steel  for  a  lifetime  of  exe 
A  combination  speedometer  odometer  ar 
minute  bell  ringing  timer  lets  you  monitoi 
exercise.  Narrow  profile  design  makes  st 
easy.  The  Dual  Action  Exerciser  comes  in  d 
beige,  weighs  51  lbs.,  requires  minor 
and  costs  $239.00  ($17.95)  #A994. 
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WELL-WROUGHT  WIZARDRY 


M 


ost  of  the  conven- 
ience waxes  you 
buy  contain  detergents 
and  silicone-additives 
■  that  dry  out  the  wood 
j  instead  of  nourishing 
it.  What's  the  alter- 
native? Our  choice  is 
Williamsville  Wax, 
U  made  according  to  a 
formula  developed  200 
_  years  ago  by  Virginia 
;tmakers.  It  is  made  of  beeswax  and  lemon 
>at-blended  with  other  natural  oils  in  a 
re  that  is  actually  absorbed  into  the  wood, 
iting  both  dryness  and  wax  build-up.  It  can 
■d  on  any  type  of  wood,  any  type  of  finish,  on 
rig  or  kitchen  cabinets  as  well  as  fine  fur 
.  Williamsville  Wax  is  super  for  restoring 
>ed,  neglected  or  mistreated  wood.  We  can 
wo  8-oz.  bottles  for  $12.00  ($1.95)  #A736. 


We  tried  White  Wizard  cleaner  on  a  rug 
stain  of  several  months'  standing.  The  rug 
came  clean.  We  tried  it  on  the  grass-stained 
knees  of  the  kids'  blue  jeans.  They  came  clean 
We  tried  it  on  a  necktie  gravy  stain.  It  came  clean 
Now  it  is  the  first  thing  we  reach  for  when  con 
fronted  with  a  grease,  oil,  blood,  ink,  berry,  fruit 
juice,  lipstick,  coffee,  tea,  smoke  or  pet  stain 
We  have  found  White  Wizard  exceedingly  mild 
mannered  —  odorless,  neutral  Ph,  non-abrasive 
biodegradable,  compounded  of  9  non-toxic  qual 
ity  chemicals.  Two  10-oz.  tubs  of  White  Wizard 
cost  $12.00  C$2.95")  #A1008. 


ESH  AIR  MACHINES 

einvigorate  the 
air  you  breathe 
i  Bionaire  Air 
lers  for  home  and 
The  home  air 
lers  (below)  use 
wly  developed  electret  fi 
icles  as  small  as  1/10,000  the  thickness  of 
nan  hair.  Goodbye  to  99".,  of  the  soot,  dust, 
lal  dander,  pollen,  cigarette  smoke,  smog, 
Is  and  fungi  in  the  air.  The  Bionaire  500 
ns  45  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute,  the 
ige  room  three  times  an  hour.  The  switch- 
fragrance  dispenser  allows  you  to  add  a 
i  scent  to  the  air  when  you  wish.  The  unit 
is  in  a  hard  plastic  case  with  woodgrain 


finish,  and  costs  $125.00  ($9.95)  #A822.  The 
larger  Bionaire  1000  has  three  speeds  instead 
of  two  and  cleans  118  CFM  of  air.  This  unit  with 
a  lifetime  steel  housing  costs  $275.00  ($12.95) 
#A823.  Both  home  aircleaners  have  switchable 
ion  generators  which  scrub  the  air  further  by 
precipitating  microscopic  particles  out  of  the 
air.  Negative  ions  are  also  well  known  for  their 
favorable  psychological  effects.  The  Bionaire 
auto  cleaner  (left)  uses  cascades  of  negative 
ions  to  clean  the  air  of  fumes,  soot  and  other 
highway  irritants.  You  drive  refreshed  and 
alert.  The  Bionaire  mounts  easily  on  the  car 
dash  and  operates  from  cigarette  lighter 
adapter  or  direct  connection  to  fuse  panel. 
$48.00  ($4.95)  #A1025. 


7-FINGERED  BLIND  CLEANER 

Now  a  California  de- 
signer has  finally 
solved  the  problem  of 
how  in  clean  Venetian 
blinds.  This  tool  has  7 
roller  fingers,  4"  long 
and  covered  with  a  syn- 
thetic lambswool  that 
picks  up  and  holds  dust 
and  dirt.  Pull  the  trig- 
ger and  the  fingers  spread  enough  to  slip  over  the 
blind  slats  ((i  mini  blind  slats  or  3  conventional 
slats).  Release  the  trigger  and  the  slats  are  held 
lirmh  between  the  cleaning  rollers.  Then  move 
the  cleaner  back  and  forth  along  the  blind,  re- 
lease and  grip  t  he  next,  set  of  slats.  When  soiled, 
the  rollers  can  be  removed  and  washed.  $9.00 
($1.95)  *A787.  Two  for  $17.00  ($1.95)  #A7872. 

LIOHT-SAVERS  

Tf  you're  tired  of  climbing  ladders  and  getting 
linto  precarious  (often  dangerous)  positions  to 
change  an  out  of  the  way  light  bulb,  then  you 
should  know  about  Light-Savers.  Adhered  to  the 
base  of  any  one  way  bulb  the  Light  Savers  can 
extend  bulb  life  from  50  to  100  times!  Most  bulbs 
have  a  rated  life  of  750  hours  or  32  days  if  used 
continuously.  With  Light-Savers  your  bulbs  will 
burn  up  to  75,000  hours  or  about  eight  years  if 
used  24  hours  a  day.  Light-Savers  reduce  light 
output  so  you  may  want  to  increase  bulb  wat  tage. 
They're  safe,  dependable  and  install  quickly  and 
easily  with  any  one  way  bulb.  The  manufacturer 
offers  a  limited  eight  year  warranty.  Buy  6  for 
$12.00  ($1.95)  #A830,'  12  for  $20.00  ($2.95) 
#A831  or  24  for  $39.00  ($3.95)  #A832. 
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THE  RULE  OF  REASON 

The  new  history'  goes  bottom-up 
By  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 


Among  the  books  discussed  in  this  essay: 

Structures  of  Everyday  Life:  Civilization  and  Capitalism,  15th  to  18th  Century,  by  Fernand  Braudel.  Translatec 

Sian  Reynolds.  623  pages.  Harper  6k  Row,  $30.95. 
Wheels  of  Commerce:  Civilization  and  Capitalism,  15th  to  18th  Century,  by  Fernand  Braudel.  Translated  by  S 
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History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  11,  by  Thomas  Macaulay.  6  vols.,  3,105  pages.  AMS  Press,  $210 
The  Whig  Interpretation  of  History,  by  Herbert  Butterfield.  213  pages.  W.W.  Norton,  $4-95. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State,  by  Frederick  Engels.  285  pages. 
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A 

11.  few  years  ago,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  recent  trends  in  the  writing  of  history, 
one  young  historian  proudly  described  his  work 
as  being  on  the  "cutting  edge  of  the  discipline." 
He  was  working  on  a  study  of  a  New  England 
town  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  "in-depth"  analysis  of  the  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants: their  occupations  and  earnings,  living  and 
working  conditions,  familial  and  sexual  rela- 
tions, habits,  attitudes,  and  social  institutions. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  to  confine  himself  to 
ne  town,  but  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
doim;  comparable  studies  of  other  towns,  and 
their  collective  efforts  would  constitute  a  "total 
history  '  of  that  time  and  place. 

I  asked  him  whether  his  study,  or  their  collec- 

GeTtrude  Himmelfarb  is  Distinguished  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  Graduate  School  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  She  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  Victorian  Eng- 
land: her  Idea  of  Poverty:  England  in  the  Early  Indus- 
trial Age  was  published  this  year  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


tive  studies,  had  any  bearing  on  what  I,  adn 
tedly  not  a  specialist  in  American  history,  tc 
to  be  the  most  momentous  event  of  that  time  z 
place,  indeed  one  of  the  most  momentous  eve 
in  all  of  modern  history:  the  founding  of 
United  States  of  America,  the  first  major  rep 
lie  of  modern  times.  He  conceded  that  from 
subjects  and  sources — parish  registers,  tax  ro 
census  reports,  legal  records,  polling  lists,  k 
titles — he  could  not  "get,"  as  he  said,  to 
founding  of  the  United  States.  But  he  den 
that  this  was  the  crucial  event  I  took  it  to 
What  was  crucial  were  the  lives  and  experienM 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  was  this  that 1 
the  subject  of  his  history,  the  "new  history, " ' 
cial  history."  My  rebuttal,  that  even  ordin 
people,  perhaps  most  of  all  ordinary  people,  1 
been  profoundly  affected,  in  the  most  ordin 
aspects  of  their  lives,  by  the  founding  of  the  1 
public,  by  political  events,  institutions,  ; 
ideas  that  had  created  a  new  polity  and  a  r 
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:ty,  seemed  to  him  naive  and  old-fashioned, 
here  was,  in  fact,  something  anachronistic 
it  this  exchange,  since  the  "new  history" — 
ther  the  new  "new  history,"  as  distinct  from 
old  "new  history"  sired  by  James  Harvey 
inson  and  Charles  Beard  early  in  the  cen- 
— is  no  longer  new.  It  is  often  said  to  have 
nated  in  France  in  1929  with  the  founding, 
larc  Bloch  and  Lucien  Febvre,  of  the  Annates 
toire  economique  et  sociale.  Revived  by  Febvre 

■  World  War  II  under  a  slightly  altered  name, 
journal  became  even  more  influential  after 
\and  Braudel  assumed  the  editorship  in 
1.  Braudel's  own  works  are  exemplars  of  the 
ales  school,  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Medi- 
\nean  World  in  the  Age  of  Philip  11  being  his 
;ic  work  and  Civilization  and  Capiudism,  1 5th 
8th  Century  his  most  recent.  In  America 
rence  Stone  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
t  distinguished  writers  in  this  genre  with  The 
is  of  the  Aristocracy,  1558-1641  and  The 
lily,  Sex  and  Marriage  in  England,  1 500-1800. 

■  classic  work  in  psychohistory  (or,  more  ac- 
itely,  psychobiography)  is  Erik  Erikson's 
ngMan  Luther;  in  quantohistory  (or  "cliomet- 
,1  as  it  is  called),  Time  on  the  Cross,  by  Rob- 
OCilliam  Fogel  and  Stanley  L.  Engerman;  and 
lentalite  history,  Montaillou,  by  Emmanuel  Le 

Ladurie. 

low  a  half-century  old,  the  new  history  is 
inning  to  exhibit  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
die  age.  Indeed,  it  is  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
profession  that  while  young  novitiates  flaunt 
ir boldness  and  originality,  they  are  comfort- 
r  enjoying  the  perquisites  of  a  well-endowed 
iblishment.  And  some  of  the  founders 
Mie,  most  notably),  taking  stock  of  their  cre- 
n,  have  found  reason  to  complain  of  the  ex- 
es and  rigidities  of  what  has  become  the  new 
lodoxy. 

he  new  history  is  not  as  monolithic  as  the 
1  suggests.  It  encompasses  various  subjects 
methods,  some  of  which  are  mutually  exclu- 
.  Yet  there  are  characteristics  that  unite  it, 
even  more  that  differentiate  it  from  the  old 
ary.  The  new  history  tends  to  be  analytic 
ier  than  narrative,  thematic  rather  than 
mological.  It  relies  more  upon  statistical  ta- 
,  oral  interviews,  sociological  models,  and 
:hoanalytic  theories  than  upon  constitu- 
iS,  treaties,  parliamentary  debates,  or  party 
lifestoes.  Where  the  old  history  concerned 
f  with  regimes  and  administrations,  legisla- 
i  and  politics,  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy, 
5  and  revolutions,  the  new  focuses  on  social 
ips  and  social  problems,  factories  and  farms, 
:s  and  villages,  work  and  play,  family  and 
birth  and  death,  childhood  and  old  age, 
ae  and  insanity.  Where  the  old  featured 
is,  presidents,  politicians,  and  distinguished 


individuals,  the  new  takes  as  its  subjects  classes 
and  masses,  the  anonymous  many  rather  than 
the  identifiable  few.  The  old  was  "history  from 
above,"  "elitist  history,"  as  it  is  now  said;  the 
new  is  "history  from  below,"  popular  (or  popu- 
list) history. 

The  new  history  is  old  enough  to  have  drawn 
the  fire  of  critics.  The  analytic  approach,  it  has 
been  said,  fails  to  capture  the  dynamic  move- 
ment of  history;  the  quantitative  method  nar- 
rows and  trivializes  history  by  limiting  the  scope 
of  inquiry  to  subjects  and  sources  capable  of  be- 
ing quantified;  psychoanalytic  interpretations 
derive  more  from  a  priori  theories  than  from  his- 
torical evidence;  sociological  models  are  too  ab- 
stract to  have  much  bearing  on  specific  historical 
situations;  the  prevalent  ideological  bias  disposes 
the  historian  to  identify  with  his  subjects  (the 
working  class,  for  example)  and  endow  them 
with  his  own  ideology  (alienation  and  revolu- 
tion); the  populist  bias  cannot  accommodate  the 
great  actors  and  thinkers  who  did,  after  all,  help 
shape  history.  There  are  such  conspicuous  meth- 
odological weaknesses  in  the  genre  as  a  whole  as 
to  suggest  a  permissiveness  that  truly,  finally, 
makes  "every  man  his  own  historian."  On  all 
these  issues  there  is  ample  ground  for  discussion. 
But  there  is  another  issue  that  has  received  less 
attention  and  that  may  be  more  significant:  the 
relation  of  social  history  to  political  history. 

What  does  it  mean  to  write  history  that  can- 
not "get"  to  the  founding  of  the  American  re- 
public (or,  in  the  case  of  English  history,  to  the 
English  revolution)?  What  does  it  mean  when 
this  mode  of  history  becomes  the  dominant 
mode,  when  it  is  practiced  not  on  the  periphery 
of  the  profession  but  at  the  very  center,  not  as  an 
ancillary  field  but  as  the  main  field,  indeed  as 
"total  history"?  What  does  it  mean  about  one's 
sense  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  about  a  past 
and  a  present  devoid  of  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  Founding  Fathers,  ideas  of  liberties  and 
rights,  checks  and  balances,  self-gov- 
ernment and  good  government? 


I 


t  was  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  his  English 
Social  History — one  of  the  first  British  works  to 
deal  exclusively  with  social  history,  and  under 
that  label — that  G.  M.  Trevelyan  offered  the  fa- 
mous definition  of  social  history  as  "the  history 
of  a  people  with  the  politics  left  out."  He  has- 
tened to  add  that  it  was  difficult  to  leave  the 
politics  out  of  history,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  English  people.  All  he  hoped  to  do  was  to 
"redress  the  balance,"  to  recover  that  part  of  his- 
tory, the  history  of  daily  life,  that  had  been 
sorely  neglected.  And  he  proposed  to  do  so 
knowing  that  others  were  engaged  (as  he  himself 
had  been  for  most  of  his  professional  life)  in  the 
writing  of  conventional,  political  history.  He 


What  does  it 
mean  to  write 
history  that 
cannot  'get'  to 
the  founding  of 
the  American 
republic?  What 
does  it  mean  to 
have  a  past  and 
present  devoid 
of  ideas  about 
rights  and 
liberties? 
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If  the  new        would  have  thought  it  a  travesty  to  redress  the 
historian  thinks        balance  so  far  as  to  make  social  history  the  domi- 
at  all  about  the        nant  form  of  history,  to  have  it  supplant  rather 
discrepancy        than  supplement  conventional  history. 
between  his  Trevelyan,  like  his  great-uncle  Macaulay,  was 

account  of  the        preeminently  a  Whig  historian,  cherishing  the 
past  and        political  institutions  and  traditions  that  had 
those  of        made  England  the  liberal,  progressive,  enlight- 
contemporaries,        ened  country  that  he,  like  Macaulay,  thought  it 
he  assumes  that        to  be.  Even  his  excursion  into  social  history  was 
he  is  wiser  than        in  the  family  tradition.  The  famous  third  chapter 
they.  His  is        of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
the  'true        sion  of  James  II  covets  many  of  the  subjects  that 
consciousness, '        are  now  the  preoccupation  of  the  social  histo- 
theirs  the  'false'        rian:  the  distinctive  classes  in  society,  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  the  working  classes,  the  size  of 
the  population,  the  state  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, the  growth  of  towns,  the  means  of  travel, 
the  availability  of  newspapers  and  books,  the 
quality  of  science  and  art,  the  problems  of  child 
labor  and  pauperism.  But  this  is  only  one  chapter 
(albeit  a  long  one)  in  the  first  of  six  volumes — 
and  not,  as  Jacques  Barzun  has  shrewdly  pointed 
out,  the  first  chapter  but  the  third,  a  static  inter- 
lude in  the  midst  of  a  dramatic  political  narra- 
tive. And  it  is  the  narrative  that  dominates  the 
history,  that  tells  the  story  of  the  "Glorious  Rev- 
olution," a  revolution  that,  with  little  or  no  vio- 
lence, created  a  system  conducive  to  civil  and 
political  liberty,  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government,  religious  tolerance,  material 
prosperity,  and  national  strength. 

This  Whig  interpretation  of  the  revolution, 
like  the  Whig  mode  of  writing  history — the 
"Whig  fallacy,"  as  it  has  been  called — has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  When  Herbert  Butterfield  ex- 
posed that  fallacy  half  a  century  ago  in  The  Whig 
Interpretation  of  History,  he  meant  only  to  cau- 
tion against  the  insidious  habit  of  reading  history 
backward,  of  seeking  in  the  past  the  sources  of 
those  ideas  and  institutions  we  value  in  the 
present,  thereby  ignoring  the  complexities,  con- 
tingencies, and  particularities  that  make  the  past 
peculiarly,  irrevocably  past.  But  he  did  not  mean 
to  counter  a  too  intrusive  "present-mindedness" 
with  a  too  austere  "past-mindedness,"  to  deny 
the  continuity  of  past  and  present.  If  it  is  unhis- 
torical  to  permit  the  present  to  determine  the 
past,  it  is  surely  as  unhistorical  to  prevent  the 
past  from  informing  the  present.  And  it  is  surely 
unhistorical  to  belittle  or  ignore  those  political 
ideas  and  institutions  that  wete  so  large  a  part  of 
the  past,  that  contemporaries  agitated  and  ago- 
nized over,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  waging 
revolutions  over,  and  that  were  also  a  large  part 
ot  the  bequest  of  the  past  to  the  ptesent. 

It  is  the  zealous  social  historian — not  a  Trevel- 
yan or  his  modern  counterpart,  for  whom  social 
history  complements  and  supplements  conven- 
tional history,  but  the  new  historian,  who  re- 


gards social  history  as  the  only  meaningful  kij 
of  history — it  is  he  who  is  truly  guilty  of  te 
Whig  fallacy.  For  it  is  he  who  permits  the  preset 
to  shape  the  past,  who  projects  into  the  past  s 
own  idea  of  what  is  important  and  meaningful  t 
was  once  only  Marxists  who  regarded  politics^ 
the  "epiphenomena"  of  history,  the  "superstn- 
ture"  or  "reflection"  of  the  underlying  econonc 
and  social  "infrastructure."  Today  that  viewf 
politics  has  so  penetrated  the  culture  that  , 
might  well  be  said,  "We  are  all  Marxists  nov' 
Having  failed  in  so  much  else — in  providing  1 
example  of  a  socialist  society  that  is  not  tyranv 
cal  or  authoritarian,  in  fulfilling  Marx's  predl- 
tions  of  the  pauperization  of  the  proletariat,  te 
proletarianization  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  4 
collapse  of  capitalism,  the  worldwide  revo- 
tion — having  failed  in  all  the  essential  tenetsf 
the  creed,  Marxism  has  triumphed  in  this:  ji 
demeaning  and  denigrating  political  forms,  > 
stitutions,  activities,  and  ideas. 

In  a  sense,  the  social  historian  goes  even  fi 
ther  than  the  Marxist.  Where  the  Marxist  feek: 
necessary  to  prove,  or  at  least  assert,  a  caual 
relationship  between  economics  and  politic 
between  a  particular  form  of  government  ai 
the  dominant  mode  of  production,  the  new  h 
torian  may  simply  ignore  the  political  dime 
sion,  making  the  social  reality  so  comprehensi 
and  ubiquitous  that  any  form  of  governmer" 
any  law  or  political  institution,  is  automatical 
perceived  as  a  form  of  "social  control."  And  1 
stead  of  the  classic  Marxist  infrastructure  - 
the  mode  of  production  and  the  social  relatio: 
deriving  from  that  mode — the  new  infrastru 
ture  is  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  people:  the  rel 
tions  ot  the  sexes  as  well  as  the  classes,  the  trea^ 
ment  of  criminals  and  the  insane  as  well«f 
wotkers  and  peasants. 

For  the  new  historian,  however,  as  for  tl 
Marxist,  the  infrastructure  is  what  the  histork 
thinks  it  is,  not  what  contemporaries  may  ha^ 
judged  to  be  the  basic  and  most  significant  a| 
pects  of  their  lives  and  times.  Like  the  Marxis1 
the  new  historian  finds  it  all  too  easy  to  convi 
his  subjects  of  "false  consciousness,"  of  not  ui; 
detstanding  their  own  reality.  If  he  thinks  at  s 
about  the  discrepancy  between  his  account  i 
the  past  and  those  of  contemporaries,  he  assurm 
that  he  is  wiser  than  they,  that  the  advantages  i 
hindsight  and  the  latest  analytic  techniques- 
econometrics,  prosopography,  or  whatever-' 
give  him  a  more  objective,  more  accurate  view< 
the  social  reality.  His  is  the  "true  consciou 
ness,"  theirs  the  "false." 

The  new  historian  does  this  in  good  cor 
science,  because  the  reality  he  attributes  to  th 
past  is  the  reality  he  recognizes  in  the  present, 
he  makes  so  much  of  work  and  play,  sex  an 
childhood,  it  is  because  these  are  the  things  th; 
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■occupy  him,  that  he  believes  to  be  a  more 

j  portant  part  of  the  existential  reality  than  the 
erely  formal"  processes  of  government  and 
litics.  If  he  interprets  the  religion  of  the  Victo- 
ns  as  a  form  of  psychic  compensation,  a  subli- 
tion  of  social  distress,  an  expression  of  aliena- 
n,  it  is  because  he  cannot  credit,  for  himself  or 

j  peers,  religious  convictions  or  experiences 
it  are  essentially  religious.  If  he  puts  more  cre- 
ice  in  local  history  than  in  national  history, 
folk  traditions  than  in  political  traditions,  in 

j  il  and  informal  evidence  than  in  written  docu- 
nts,  in  popular  myths  about  witchcraft  than 

j  theories  of  statecraft,  he  is  unwittingly  telling 
more  about  our  own  political  and  intellectual 

I  ture,  about  the  skepticism  and  populism  of 

i  •  own  times,  than  about  the  past. 

j  In  imposing  his  own  sense  of  reality  upon  the 

j  t,  the  new  historian  exhibits  all  the  faults  of 
■  Whig  fallacy  without  the  redeeming  features 
the  Whig  interpretation.  However  fallacious 
•  Whig  assumptions  about  the  origins,  in  Eng- 

i  d  or  America,  of  liberty  and  tolerance,  of 
istitutional  and  representative  government, 
■re  is  nothing  fallacious,  nothing  anachronis- 
,  about  attributing  to  the  past  a  deep  concern 
h  political,  parliamentary,  and  constitutional 
airs.  The  new  history,  in  devaluing  the  politi- 

;  realm,  devalues  history  itself.  It  makes  mean- 

s  ;less  those  aspects  of  the  past  that  influential 

j  itemporaries  thought  most  meaningful.  It 
kes  meaningless  not  only  the  struggle  over  po- 
cal  authority  but  the  very  idea  of  legitimate 
litical  authority,  of  political  rule  that  is  not 

\  rely  a  euphemism  for  "social  control,"  of 
hts  and  liberties  that  are  not  (as  Bentham 
)ught  them)  "fictitious  entities,"  "nonsense 
stilts."  The  new  historian  who  professes  to 
ite  a  "total"  history  of  England  or  America 
ile  leaving  the  politics  out  is  engaged  in  a  far 
more  radical  reinterpretation  of  his- 

[■«  tory  than  even  he  may  suspect, 
he  truly  radical  effect  of  the  new  enterprise 
I  o  devalue  not  only  political  history  but  reason 
j  :lf,  reason  in  history  and  politics — the  idea 
it  political  institutions  are,  at  least  in  part,  the 
)duct  of  a  rational,  deliberate  attempt  to  orga- 
j  e  public  life  so  as  to  promote  the  public  good 
J  i  the  good  life.  In  that  respect  the  new  histo- 
I  n  is  only  following  the  example  of  the  political 
I  entist,  who  sees  politics  as  essentially  a  game, 
|  :h  politicians  jockeying  for  position,  power, 
i  J  the  perquisites  of  office,  playing  on  the  in- 
|  ests,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  their  constit- 
i  its.  This  process  is  presumed  to  be  rational  on 
;  part  of  politicians  only  with  respect  to  the 
!  :ans  of  attaining  and  retaining  power,  not  the 
;  ds  of  power;  and  rational  on  the  part  of  dec- 
's only  with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 


particular  interests,  not  the  public  interest.  (The 
language  of  political  science  is  suggestive:  "poli- 
ticians" rather  than  "statesmen,"  "constituents" 
or  "voters"  rather  than  "citizens.") 

On  those  occasions  when  the  new  historian 
applies  himself  to  politics,  it  is  this  conception  of 
politics  that  shapes  his  research.  He  quantifies 
the  economic  interests  and  class  status  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  their  constituents;  he  psy- 
choanalyzes the  motives  and  behavior  of  those 
who  seek  power  and  those  who  install  them  in 
power;  he  describes  the  relationship  of  rulers  and 
ruled  in  terms  of  "hegemony"  and  "deference"; 
he  sees  in  the  bureaucracy  and  the  "administra- 
tive momentum"  the  explanation  of  laws  and 
social  policies.  He  does  everything,  in  short,  ex- 
cept utilize  the  kinds  of  sources — constitutions, 
laws,  judicial  decisions,  debates,  commentaries, 
treatises — that  might  suggest  a  rationality  and 
deliberation  that  were  not  self-serving,  that  were 
directed  to  the  ends  rather  than  the  means  of 
power,  that  embodied  some  conception  of  the 
national  interest  and  the  public  welfare.  The 
new  historian  finds  precisely  these  sources  sus- 
pect, as  if  formal  documents  are  less  trustworthy 
than  private  communications,  as  if  forethought 
and  deliberation  imply  Machiavellian  attempts 
to  conceal  the  truth,  as  if  ephemera,  a  casual 
remark  or  hasty  note,  are  more  revealing  than 
considered  reflection  and  judgment — as  if  ideas, 
in  short,  are  less  real  than  interests. 

In  "The  Future  of  the  Past,"  his  inaugural  lec- 
ture at  Cambridge  University  in  1968,  the  emi- 
nent historian  Geoffrey  Elton  commented  on 
the  title  of  his  new  chair. 

The  chair  is  the  chair  of  English  Constitutional 
History.  Now  I  chose  that  title  myself,  and  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  chosen  worse,  could  I  ?  I  damned 
myself  twice  over.  English  Constitutional  History, 
in  the  present  climate  of  opinion.  One  adjective 
might  have  been  forgiven.  Perhaps  Chinese  Con- 
stitutional History  would  have  been  all  right.  Per- 
haps English  Social  History  would  have  been  won- 
derful. But  no,  I  will  pick  them  both:  English 
Constitutional  History. 

Elton,  whose  Tudor  Revolution  in  Government 
was  something  of  a  revolution  in  Tudor  history 
and  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  a  stodgy 
historian,  went  on  to  explain  why  he  had  chosen 
that  outlandish  title. 

The  purpose  of  constitutional  history  is  to  study 
government,  the  manner  in  which  men,  having 
formed  themselves  into  societies,  then  arrange  for 
the  orderly  existence,  through  time,  and  in  space, 
of  those  societies.  It  is  therefore,  like  every  other 
form  of  history,  a  form  of  social  history,  a  form  of 
the  history  ot  society.  But  it  takes  particular  note  of 
the  question  of  government.  It  is  concerned  with 
what  is  done  to  make  that  society  into  a  properly 
structured,  continuously  living  body,  so  that  what 
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goes  wrong  can  be  put  right,  so  that  the  political 
action  of  which  that  society  is  capable  can  be  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  conducted.  Machinery,  yes. 
But  also  thought,  the  doctrine,  the  teaching,  the 
conventional  notions.  What  does  the  society  think 
its  government  is.  how  does  it  treat  it,  what  does  it 
do  tc  amend  it:  What  forms  of  change  are  possible, 
what  reforms,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Constitutional  history,  Elton  argued,  is  cen- 
tra! to  an  understanding  of  the  past  because  it 
represents  the  efforts  of  a  people  to  organize  and 
govern  itself  as  rationally  and  effectively  as  it 
can.  It  is  also  central  to  the  historical  enterprise, 
because  it  represents  the  efforts  of  the  historian 
to  discover  the  objective  truth  about  the  past  and 
to  discover  it  in  those  written  documents  that  are 
the  objective  evidence  of  the  past.  Those  docu- 
ments may  be,  must  be,  interpreted  and  reinter- 
preted, amplified  and  supplemented,  by  other 
kinds  of  evidence;  but  they  cannot  be  denied, 
falsified,  or  ignored.  And  those  documents,  the 
bequest  of  the  past  to  the  historian,  are  also  the 
bequest  of  the  past  to  the  present. 

Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  con- 
tinuous work  of  historical  research  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  teaching  history  ,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conveying  to  the  world  and  to  the 
future  a  sense  of  the  past  and  an  understanding  of 
the  past,  the  study  of  government  maintains,  to  my 
mind,  its  primacy.  It  can  be  most  fully  explicated,  it 
can  be  most  thoroughly  described,  it  can  be  most 
clearly  understood,  it  leaves  fewer  absolutely  open 
questions,  it  can  instruct  in  the  use  of  reason  better 
than  anything  else. 

"It  can  instruct  in  the  use  of  reason" — that  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  And  that  is  what  the 
new  history  denies.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Elton  the  degree  to  which  politics  consists  in  the 
struggle  for  power,  privilege,  position,  wealth. 
But  he  also  understands  that  part  of  the  political 
process  consists  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  these 
self-serving  motives,  to  create  out  of  them,  or  to 
impose  upon  them,  a  structure  of  government 
that  will  serve  society  as  a  whole.  The  historian 
has  many  tasks,  Elton  tells  us,  but  his  main  task  is 
"the  creation  of  a  right  mind,  and  a  right  rea- 
son." "To  discover  the  truth  as  best  he  can,  to 
convey  that  truth  as  truthfully  as  he  can,  in  order 
both  to  make  the  truth  known  and  to  enable 
nan,  by  learning  and  knowing  the  truth,  to  dis- 

suish  the  right  from  the  wrong  reason" — 
th  Elton  assures  us,  is  the  task  of  the  his- 
ton 

A  .  at  deal  is  at  stake  in  this  simple  task, 
nothinc  ss  than  the  restoration  of  reason  to 
history—  -  Hegel's  reason,  a  transcendental 
spirit  or  ide  -  infusing  history,  but  a  more  mun- 
dane, pragma: ic  reason:  the  rational  ordering 
and  organization  <  r  society  by  means  of  constitu- 
tions, political  institutions,  and  laws;  and  the 


rational  activity  of  the  historian  seeking  to 
cover  and  transmit  the  truth  about  th^r.  soc 
so  that  later  generations  may  be 
ww  -j-    structed  about  the  past 

T  ▼  hen  Elton  delivered  that  lecture,  he  a 
not  have  foreseen  the  present  state  of  the  d; 
pline.  Or  perhaps  he  did  foresee  it  and  was  t> 
as  canny  about  the  future  as  he  was  about 
past.  In  any  event,  his  remarks  are  more  p< 
nent  today  than  ever.  For  it  is  not  only  poli 
history  that  the  new  historian  denies  or  belitt 
It  is  reason  itself:  the  reason  embodied  in 
polity,  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  that  per 
ted  men  to  order  their  affairs  in  a  rational  n 
ner  (or,  on  occasion,  in  an  irrational  man 
which  other  men  perceived  as  such  and  rat 
ally,  often  heroically,  struggled  against);  the 
son  transmitted  to  the  present  by  way  ofti 
constitutions  and  laws  and  the  means  for  t 
amendment  and  reform;  and,  finallv,  the  re 
inherent  in  the  historical  enterprise,  in 
search  for  an  objective  truth  that  always  el 
the  individual  historian  but  that  always  U 
it  was  once  thought)  informs  and  inspires 
work. 

This  rationality  is  now  consciously  denu 
unconsciously  undermined  by  every  mann 
new  history:  by  sociological  historv  positirB 
social  infrastructure  that  supposedlv  goes  deM 
than  mere  political  arrangements;  by  anthrcj 
logical  history  exploring  such  nonrational, 
deed  primitive,  aspects  of  society  as  kins 
mating  customs,  and  eating  habits;  by 
choanalytic  history  dwelling  on  the  irrano 
unconscious  aspects  or  individual  and  collec 
behavior;  by  structuralist  historv  emphasi 
the  long-term  geographical  and  ecolog 
"structures,"  or  the  "conjunctures"  of  med 
duration,  at  the  expense  of  "events"  in  wl 
individuals  figure  more  prominently;  by  meni| 
history  giving  greater  credence  to  popular  be 
and  attitudes  than  to  the  "elitist"  ideas  of  phi 
ophers  and  intellectuals;  by  oral  history  reb 
on  spontaneous  reminiscences  rather  than 
mal,  written  documents;  by  engage  (and  enr 
history  that  is  as  much  a  work  of  advocacy  £ 
analysis;  by  social  history  seeking  to  recover 
onlv  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  but  their  r 
intimate  feelings,  feelings  which,  by  theit  1 
nature,  are  unknowable;  by  the  new  histor 
every  description  asking  questions  of  the 
that  the  past  did  not  ask  of  itself,  for  which 
evidence  is  sparse  and  unreliable  and  to  wl 
the  answers  are  necessarily  speculative,  sul 
tive,  and  dubious. 

Again  I  must  say — I  cannot  repeat  it  toe 
ten — that  it  is  neither  the  subjects  nor  the  m 
ods  of  the  new  history-  that  are  at  issue  but  t 
dominance,  and  the  assumption,  which  is 
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ing  ever  more  common,  that  these  subjects 
methods  represent  a  higher  form  of  history, 
i  real  and  significant,  more  elemental  and 
"itial,  than  the  old  history.  About  this  ten- 
:y  there  is  no  question;  one  need  only  look  at 
jrograms  of  the  latest  annual  meetings  of  the 
erican  Historical  Association,  or  at  the 
er  historical  journals,  or,  better  yet,  at  re- 
and  prospective  dissertation  titles.  If  the 
ess  is  not  even  more  advanced,  it  is  because 
)ld  generation  of  historians  has  not  yet  died 
—although  some  of  the  leading  lights  of  that 
:ration  have  (as  one  of  them  put  it  to  me) 
joled"  themselves,  taken  courses  in  com- 
r  science  or  gone  to  Paris  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Annalistes. 

t  is  tempting  to  think  of  this  as  a  passing  fad, 
;  of  those  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm  to  which 
iversities  are  so  prone.  Unfortunately,  univer- 
es  have  a  way  of  institutionalizing  such  fads;  it 
ailed  the  tenure  system.  By  now  a  generation 
new  historians — or  several  generations,  as 
:se  are  calculated  in  academia — are  tenured 
>fessors,  busily  producing  students  in  their  im- 
i.  For  many  young  professors,  and  more  gradu- 
•  students,  the  new  history  is  the  only  kind  of 
ton  they  know,  certainly  the  only  kind  they 
pect.  Rather  than  being  a  fad,  the  new  history 
>re  nearly  resembles  a  revolution  in  the  disci- 
ne;  one  recalls  the  revolution  in  education 
lered  in  by  the  progressive  school  three  quar- 
•spf  a  century  ago  and  in  philosophy  by  the 
alytic  school  half  a  century  ago,  both  of  which 
11  dominate  their  disciplines  (although  they 
;  now  beginning  to  come  under  attack) .  This  is 
>tto  say  that  social  history  is  or  will  become  the 
ily  mode  of  history.  Political,  constitutional, 
plomatic,  and  intellectual  history  will  survive, 
it  not  in  the  mainstream  of  histotical  studies; 
ey  will  be  on  the  periphery,  as  social  history 
ice  was* 

In  America  this  tevolution  has  already  filtered 
>wn  from  graduate  programs  to  undergraduate 
.hools  and  even  high  schools.  A  recent  docu- 
entary/essay  question  on  the  College  Board  ad- 
inced  placement  examination  in  American 
story  was:  "How  and  why  did  the  lives  and 
atus  of  Northern  middle-class  women  change 
itween  1776  and  1876?" — a  question  described 
;  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ation  as  a  "mainline  topic."  A  similar  question 

{mong  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  of  conven- 
tual history  (hardly  mere  "survivors")  are  Gordon  A. 
raig  (Germany:  1866-1945),  John  Julius  Norwich  (A 
istory  of  Venice),  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  (Age  of 
oosevelt),  Donald  Kagan  (History  of  the  Peloponne- 
anWar),  and  J.  H.  Hexter,  whose  forthcoming  work, 
he  Making  of  Modern  Freedom,  promises  to  be  in  the 
assic  tradition  of  English  constitutional  history.  There 
*e,  of  course,  numerous  others — but  far  fewer,  propor- 
ynately,  than  there  once  were. 


on  the  European  history  examination  dealt  with 
methods  of  child  rearing  in  England  from  the 
sixteenth  through  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
Again,  the  point  is  not  the  propriety  of  such 
questions  but  their  prominence.  These  examina- 
tions send  out  signals  to  high  schools  throughout 
the  country  telling  them  what  kind  of  history  is 
to  be  taught  if  their  students  are  to  do  well  on  the 
exams;  in  effect,  they  establish  something  very 
like  a  national  curriculum.  And  given  the  lim- 
ited time  available  for  the  study  of  history  in  the 
high  schools,  the  new  subjects  do  not  merely 
supplement  the  old;  they  supplant  them. 

The  practitioners  of  the  new  history  will  say: 
And  about  time.  Why  should  not  women  and 
children  supplant  kings  and  politicians?  Why 
should  not  the  way  ordinary  people  lived,  loved, 
worked,  and  died  take  precedence  over  the  way 
they  were  governed?  Such  a  reordering  of  priori- 
ties would  be  eminently  reasonable  and  hu- 
mane— were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  that  enter- 
prise, a  cost  borne  precisely  by  those  ordinary 
people  about  whom  these  historians  are  most  so- 
licitous. If  ordinary  people  are  being  "rescued 
from  oblivion,"  as  has  been  said,  by  the  new 
"histoty  from  below,"  they  are  also  being  de- 
meaned, deprived  of  that  aspect  of  their  lives 
that  elevated  them  above  the  ordinary,  that 
brought  them  into  relationship  with  something 
larger  than  theit  daily  lives,  that  made  them  feel 
part  of  the  polity  even  when  they  were  not  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  that  made  them  fight  so  hard  for 
representation  precisely  because  they  themselves 
attached  so  much  impot tance  to  their 
political  status. 


W. 


rhen  Macaulay  prepared  his  readers  for  the 
chapter  that  described  "the  history  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  government" — the 
way  they  lived  and  wotked,  their  manners,  mor- 
als, and  conditions — he  said  that  he  would 
"cheerfully  bear  the  teproach  of  having  de- 
scended below  the  dignity  of  history."  But  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  go  so  far  below  the 
dignity  of  history  as  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of 
the  people  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  even  at  the 
expense  of,  the  history  of  the  government.  Still 
less  did  it  occur  to  him  to  impugn  the  dignity  of 
the  people  by  dwelling  upon  the  least  dignified 
aspects  of  their  histoty.  A  recent  book  entitled  A 
Mad  People's  History  of  Madness,  consisting  of 
extracts  from  writings  by  the  mad,  was  hailed  by 
one  reviewer  as  "a  welcome  contribution  to  his- 
tory from  below."  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore other  critics  will  fault  it  for  being  insuffi- 
ciently "from  below,"  for  including  such 
eminences  as  the  medieval  mystic  Margery 
Kempe  instead  of  the  truly  lowly,  anonymous 
madmen  (and  madwomen,  one  must  now  hasten 
to  add)  in  Bedlam  and  Bellevue. 


It  is  tempting  to 
think  of  it  as  a 
passing  fad. 
But  universities 
have  a  way  of 
institutionalizing 
such  fads:  the 
tenure  system. 
By  now  several 
generations  of 
new  historians 
are  busily 
producing 
students  in  their 
own  image 
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The  new  For  Macaulay,  the  "dignity  of  history" — what 

historian  rejects       an  archaic  ring  that  now  has — was  tantamount 
Aristotk's  idea        to  the  meaning  of  history.  If  political  events, 
of  the  'good        institutions,  and  ideas  loom  so  large  in  his  his- 
life. '  He  seeks        tory,  it  is  because  he  saw  them  as  shaping  and 
only  to        defining  the  past,  giving  form  and  meaning  to 
understand  any        the  past  as  contemporaries  experienced  it  and  to 
life,  regarding  it        the  story  of  the  past  as  the  historian  tries  to  re- 
as  a  triumph  of        construct  it.  From  a  different  perspective,  Marx- 
the  historical        ists  have  taken  exception  to  the  new  mode  of 
imagination  to        history,  which  deprives  the  past  of  the  meaning 
explore  the        they  find  in  it.  Thus  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese 
lowest  depths        and  Eugene  Genovese  have  charged  that  the 
new  history,  by  romanticizing  the  ordinary  life  of 
ordinary  people,  has  denied  the  theory  of  immis- 
eration  that  is  the  Marxist  impulse  for  revolu- 
tion and,  by  focusing  on  daily  life  at  the  expense 
of  politics,  has  obfuscated  the  class  struggle, 
which  is  a  struggle  for  power  and  hence  a  politi- 
cal struggle.  Against  this  privatization  and  de- 
politicization  of  history  they  cite  Engels's  Ori- 
gins of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State, 
whose  very  title,  they  say,  "called  attention  to 
the  decisive,  political  terrain  of  historical  pro- 
cess." Like  Lenin  rebuking  the  "left  deviation- 
ists"  for  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  counterrev- 
olutionaries, they  rebuke  those  "ex-Marxists, 
ex-New  Leftists,  and  ex-Communists"  who  per- 
petrate a  "bourgeois  swindle"  by  dwelling  upon 
the  lives  of  the  lower  classes  instead  of  the  class 
struggle. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  Marxist  who 
finds  that  social  history,  once  his  ally,  has  turned 
against  him,  not  deliberately  but  unwittingly,  by 
distracting  attention  from  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  One  can  also  sympathize  with  the  social 
historian  who,  for  all  his  radical  intentions, 
finds  Marxism  inadequate  or  patently  false  in  ex- 
plaining the  ordinary  lives  of  ordinary  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  abnormal  lives  of  deviants, 
criminals,  and  the  insane.  And  one  may  forgive 
the  conventional  historian  if  he  takes  Schaden- 
freude in  what  he  may  see  as  a  falling-out  of 
thieves,  each  of  whom  is  confirming  what  he  has 


long  said:  that  it  is  as  much  a  distortion  of  hist< 
to  ignore  politics  as  it  is  to  make  the  class strug 
the  determining  fact  of  history. 

After  several  decades  of  the  new  history 
can  better  appreciate  what  we  are  in  danger 
losing  if  we  abandon  the  old.  We  will  lose 
only  the  unifying  theme  that  has  given  coh 
ence  to  history,  not  only  the  notable  ever 
people,  and  institutions  that  have  constitu 
our  historical  memory  and  our  heritage,  not  o 
the  narrative  that  has  made  history  readable  e 
memorable — not  only,  in  short,  a  meaning 
past — but  also  a  conception  of  man  as  a  ratior 
political  animal.  And  that  loss  will  be  even  m 
difficult  to  sustain,  for  it  involves  a  radical  rec 
inition  of  human  nature. 

An  eminent  social  historian  has  appealed 
Aristotle  for  the  ultimate  vindication  of 
enterprise.  "There  is  no  better  definition  of  I 
man  nature  than  Aristotle's,  translated  as  he  j 
derstood  it:  'Man  is  a  social  animal.'  "  W 
Aristotle  said,  of  course,  is:  "Man  is  by  natui 
political  animal."  It  is  not,  he  wrote,  in 
"household"  or  in  the  "village"  but  in  the  "po 
that  man  is  truly  human,  decisively  differ 
from  "bees  or  any  other  gregarious  animals. "  1 
latter,  after  all,  also  inhabit  households  and 
lages — societies,  as  we  would  now  say;  they 
eat,  play,  copulate,  rear  their  young,  prov 
subsistence  for  themselves,  have  social  relati' 
and  social  structures.  What  they  do  not  have 
polity,  a  government  of  laws  and  institutions 
means  of  which,  and  only  by  means  of  whi 
Aristotle  believed,  man  consciously,  ration; 
fulfills  his  distinctively  human  purpose, 
"good  life."  The  new  historian,  rejecting  \ 
such  "elitist"  idea  as  the  good  life,  seeking  o 
to  understand  any  life,  in  fact  regarding 
triumph  of  the  historical  imagination  to  expl 
the  lowest  depths  of  life,  of  unconscious,  u 
flective,  irrational  life,  denies  that  man  is 
distinctive,  indeed  unique,  animal  Aristc 
thought  him  to  be — a  rational  animal,  whic 
to  say,  a  political  animal. 
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;casting  the 
jnnedy  Myth 

Christopher  Lasch's  effort  to  demy- 
)logi:e  John  Kennedy  |"The  Life  of 
nnedy's  Death,"  Harper's,  October 
33]  winds  up  recasting  and  buttress- 
!  the  mythology  of  his  life  and  assas- 
iation.  Lasch  simply  places  the 
nnedy  myth  within  an  explicitly 
issical  framework,  focusing  on  Ken- 
dy's  purported  character  weak- 
ncluding  his  unfortunate 
for  fast  women."  According  to 
Kennedy  was  "the  victim  of 
ling  interventionism  .  .  .  killed, 
1  likelihood,  not  by  a  sick  society 
some  supposedly  archetypal,  re- 
ntful  common  man  but  by  a  political 
nspiracy  his  own  actions  may  have 
lped  set  in  motion. "  In  other  words, 
;nnedy,  the  classical  "tragic  hero," 
>ssessed  obvious  character  flaws, 
ixed  with  vengeful  fate,  these  ef- 
cted  a  series  of  actions  that  brought 
K>ut  his  downfall. 

Seeking  to  demystify  the  legend  of 
ennedy  as  a  tragic  hero,  Lasch  in- 
ead  furnishes  an  argument  for  em- 
racing  it — and  in  the  process  gives 
oquent  testimony  to  his  observation 
:  the  Kennedy  myth's  remarkably 
rotean  character  and  enduring  sig- 
ificance  for  Americans. 


)hn  Rodden 
Jniversity  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


leagan  Revolt  Redux 

Newsstand  copies  in  Washington, 
).C. ,  of  the  February  issue  of  Harper's 
ad  a  tip-on  that  read:  "Why  Reagan 
ost  His  Nerve — A  Conservative 
•conomist  Laments  the  End  of  the 
.eagan  Revolt — by  Herbert  Stein." 
"his  notice  totally  misrepresents  my 
rticle  in  that  issue.  I  offer  several  rea- 
ms why  there  was  no  Reagan  eco- 
tomic  revolt,  but  none  of  them  was 
hat  President  Reagan  had  lost  his 
;erve.  Moreover,  I  do  not  lament  the 
bsence  of  such  a  revolt.  As  I  said  in 
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Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the  U.S., 
with  over  3,500  students  and  350  PhD  facul- 
ty, has  been  authorized  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor,  Master  and 
Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous  fields,  including 
Business,  Psychology,  Engineering,  Health, 
and  Education 

Degrees  are  earned  through  acombination 
of  full  academic  credit  for  life  and  work  ex- 
perience, and  completion  of  an  independent 
study  project  in  the  student's  area  of  special 
interest.  The  time  involved  is  shortened  due  to 
accelerated,  self-paced  learning.  The  cost  is 
under  $3,000. 

Columbia  Pacific  University  is  attracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community,  desir- 
ing to  design  their  own  projects  and  receive 
academic  acknowledgement  for  their  per- 
sonal achievements.  May  I  send  you  more 
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R.L.  Crews,  M.D.,  President 
COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

1415  Third  St. ,  Suite  4304  San  Rafael,  CA 94901 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1617,  ext.  480 
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the  article,  the  country  did  not  need 
or  want  that. 
Herbert  Stein 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sartre  and  Man's  Soul 

Simone  de  Beauvoir's  memoir 
["Sartre's  Last  Years."  Harper's,  Feb- 
ruary] is  an  elegant,  sensitive  por- 
trayal of  one  of  the  century's  most 
spirited  human  beings  and  powerful 
intellects.  Yet  one  doesn't  know 
whether  to  weep  or  to  laugh  at  the 
muddle-headed  insights  that  per- 
vaded his  approach  to  the  life  of  the 
mind  and  to  political  and  social  reali- 
ties. 

Particularly  troubling  is  the  way 
Sartre  confronted  one  of  the  most 
profound  philosophical  issues:  the 
meaning  of  human  life  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  God.  Neither  Sartre  nor 
de  Beauvoir  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  soul 
is  not  merely,  as  de  Beauvoir  says  in 
interviewing  Sartre,  "a  survival  such 
as  the  Christians  think  of." 

Long  before  Paul  and  Augustine, 
let  alone  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  "pre-Chris- 
tians"  dealt  with  such  matters  as  God 
and  the  survival  of  the  soul  in  terms 
not  grounded  in  theology,  and  arrived 
at  judgments  quite  opposite  to  the 
despairing  outlook  of  Sartre. 

Thus,  in  the  Metaphysics,  Aristotle 
argued  that  "life  also  belongs  to  God, 
for  the  actuality  of  thought  is  life,  and 
God  is  that  actuality;  and  God's  self- 
dependent  actuality  is  life  most  good 
and  eternal.  We  say  therefore  that 
God  is  a  living  being,  eternal,  most 
good,  so  that  life  and  duration  contin- 
uous and  eternal  belong  to  God;  for 
this  is  God."  From  this  it  followed 
that  man's  highest  good  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  the  "highest  object" 
of  thought — tbat  is,  God — both  in 
this  life  and  beyond. 

Sartre  never  gr  ;d  his  inability  to 
deal  with  issues  of  '  is  nature.  He 
made  his  judgments  on  p<  litics  and  on 
life  itself  on  the  basis  oi  in  experien- 
tial, existential  stance.  Like  the  Sto- 
ics centuries  ago,  he  produced  a  phi- 
losophy of  conduct  that  was 
essentially  one  of  "escape"  from  and 
"revolt"  again-t  the  given  condition 


of  human  nature  and  of  the  human 
intellect. 

But  as  Aristotle  and  the  classical 
philosophers  argued,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  ends  of  society  are  found  not 
in  man  but  beyond  him  in  God  that 
man  can  be  truly  free — and  restric- 
tions can  be  placed  on  governments 
or  individuals  that  would  attempt  to 
defraud  human  beings  cf  their  dignity 
and  freedom  by  brute  force. 

Place  the  ends  of  man  within  man 
himself,  as  Sartre,  the  Stoics,  and 
Marx  (following  Feuerbach)  did,  and 
neither  individual  nor  political  free- 
dom is  possible. 

Francis  X.  Gannon 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 


Simone  de  Beauvoir  asked  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  if  he  had  "the  idea  of  the 
survival  of  the  soul,"  that  is,  if  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Christian  God.  I  think 
he  answered  that  question  earlier, 
when  he  described  death  as  "a  return 
to  nature  and  the  assertion  that  I  was  a 
part  of  nature." 

Sartre,  as  legend  has  it — and  as  de 
Beauvoir  documents — gave  away 
nearly  all  his  earnings  during  his  life- 
time. Dare  one  say  it?  Sartre  was  a 
practicing  Christian  all  his  life,  and 
didn't  need  to  take  refuge  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

James  Collins 
Washington,  D.C. 


It  pu::led  Sartre  that  he  experi- 
enced feelings  of  "being  called  forth" 
for  some  purpose.  His  atheism  could 
not  contain  that  feeling.  His  work  has 
reaffirmed  my  faith  in  God;  perhaps 
this  has  happened  to  others.  If  God  in 
his  final  judgment  considers  how  we 
by  our  lives  and  actions  direct  others 
toward  him,  where  does  that  put 
Sartre?  Where  does  that  put  hokey 
evangelists  who,  by  their  ravings  and 
hypocritical  lives,  turn  people  away? 

Penelope  Reedy 
Fairfield,  Idaho 

Was  it  simply  an  expression  of 
Sartre's  egoism  when  he  said:  "I  don't 
see  myself  as  so  much  dust  that  has 


appeared  in  the  world  but  as  a  bein 
that  was  expected,  prefigured,  ^alle 
forth"?  In  any  case,  this  "self"  cannc 
be  reconciled  with  Sartre's  publicl 
held  belief  in  atheistic  materialism. 

Amelia  Burton 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


De  Beauvoir's 
Bent 

I  would  merely  like  to  point  od 
that  your  footnote  on  Simone  A 
Beauvoir's  nickname  is  incorrect. 

De  Beauvoir  was  not  called  Casu 
(French  for  "beaver")  as  a  play  o 
"Beauvoir."  She  was  named  "Th 
Beaver"  by  Andre  Herbaud  becau; 
"beavers  like  company  and  they  ha\ 
a  constructive  bent,"  qualities  that  r 
felt  characterized  the  young  I 
Beauvoir.  Sartre  later  took  up  rJ 
nickname. 

Geraldine  Heng 
Cornell  University- 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Classic  Bias 

Christopher  Lasch's  choice  of  ch 
sical  music  as  the  art  form  upon  whic 
to  base  his  discussion  of  the  crisis 
arts  education  ["The  Degradation 
Work  and  the  Apotheosis  of  At 
Harper's,  February]  belies  a  particul 
regional  and  class  outlook.  Classic 
music  is  institutionalized,  kept  air 
by  universities  and  symphony  orche 
tras.  The  museum  pieces  played  by  c 
chestras  are  soothing  to  the  ears  ai 
minds  of  both  musicians  and  listener 
but  are  not  invigorating  to  the  sol 
New  music  is  rarely  explored  by  pr 
vincial  musical  organizations,  whi( 
depend  on  the  conservative  class  f 
their  existence. 

Educational  leaders  would  enge 
der  true  cultural  democracy  by  insti 
ing  respect  for  popular  and  folk  m 
sics — jazz,  bluegrass,  rock,  ar 
gospel.  Americans  spend  a  significa 
portion  of  their  leisure  time  producii 
and  listening  to  these  types  of  musi 
Like  classical  music,  they  are  part 
the  Western  tradition. 

Richard  Mikulak 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
tion  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
;s  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
blanksunder  the  WORPS.  The  WOKP-  form 
•ostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name- 
he  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which 
quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  tight-hand  corner  ot 
.-|ch  square  indicates  the  WORP  containing  the 
«ter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
ad  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on 
nlge  95. 
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CLUES 

A.  Alone  in  a  hazardous 
position  (4  wds. ) 


Emptv-headed, 
talkative  person 


C.  Leader  of  Eng.  peas- 
T\  ants'  revolt,  1381 
I  I  (full  name) 

D.  Am.  actress  and 
singer  (Cabin  in  rfv 

*  Sfc> .  Member  of  the 
Wedding;  full  name) 

E.  Variety  of  Turkish   

tobacco  68    165    151     1      76  113 

F.  Appeared  indistinctly  

16    159    32     63     53  44 

G.  Wraps  up  closely  or   

fully 

H.  Improper;  detracting 
from  one's  appear- 
ance 
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I.  Seventeen-year 

locusts,  e.g. 
J.    Pertaining  tc  a  sect 

founded  by  Israel 

Baal  Shem-Tov 

K.  Blocked,  stumped  

178    126    30    198    37    105  34 

L.  Scot,  royalist  and   

author  (1611-1660),  182  73  119  80  132  162  2s 
translator  of  Rabelais 


147    172    94    155    192  174 

~9T  ~48~  TT  TT  15T  7TT 


M.  Bathhouses  of  a  sort 


N.  Handful,  hornet's 
nest  (2  wds.) 


O.  Svstem  of  message 

transmission 
P.  Heinous  offenses 


Q.  Novels 

R.  Muse  of  music  and 
lvnc  poetry 

S.  Type  of  sled 

T.  Cheers!  Kudos! 
(2  wds.) 

U.  Called 
V.  Scarecrow 


W.  Remove!  (2  wds. 


X.  Seaport  of  E.  Co. 
Cork,  Eire 
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CLASSIFIED 


Regular  Classified  Rates:  1  time  $1.50  per 
word  per  insertion;  6  times  $1.35  per  word  per 
insertion;  12  times  $1.20  per  word  per  inser- 
tion. 

Classified  Display  Rates:  1  time  $100  per 
column  inch  per  insertion;  6  times  $90  per 
column  inch  per  insertion;  12  times  $80  per 
column  inch  per  insertion. 

There  is  a  10-word  minimum  for  all  ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two 
words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Harper's 
and  send  directly  to  Harper's  Classified,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  of 
the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date. 
Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Anita  R.  Bringe, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

 WANTED  

Screenplays,  Books,  Stories,  Plays  for  mo- 
tion pictures  and  television.  Detailed  evalua- 
tions by  ex-studio  story  consultants  (Orion 
and  Filmways)  for  low  refundable  fees.  Quali- 
fying manuscripts  offered  sales,  development 
deals,  or  referrals  to  major  literary  agents.  In- 
quire: Flaming  Rose  Productions,  770  Prince- 
ton Avenue,  Metedeconk,  N.J.  08724.  (201) 
892-5552. 


 VACATIONS  

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the  re- 
mote wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies.  Trout 
fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats,  and 
many  more  activities.  For  information  and 
brochure  write;  The  Hawley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  Tele- 
phone (406)  932-5791. 

Sabbatical  in  France.7  Professor's  15th-cen- 
tury farmhouse,  renovated,  personally  fur- 
nished. Unspoiled  rural  setting  near  Chinon. 
3  hours  Paris.  $400  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Available  September  1984-June  1985.  (215) 
923-1397. 

Great  Vacation  Experience!  Colorado  dude 
ranch  vacation  includes  your  own  horse  for 
week,  home  cooking,  jeep  trips,  raft  trips, 
evening  entertainment,  much  more.  Eco- 
nomical family  rates,  American  plan.  Drowsy 
Water  Ranch,  Box  147-H,  Granby,  Colo. 
80446. 

GOURMET 

Mama's  recipe  for  authentic  Carolina  barbe 
cue  sauce.  Incredible.  $2,  SASE:  Ellen.  77 
Montgomery  Rd.  #39,  Cincinnati,  Ohu> 
45236. 


Hawaiian  Coffee  $8.50;  chocolate  covered 
macadamia  nut  candies  $9;  cookies  $6.  One 
pound  each.  Add  $2  postage.  Hawaiian 
plants,  color  photo  booklet  $3.50.  Hawaiian 
Connection,  POB  15007H,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii 96815. 

Herbs,  herbal  remedies,  homeopathic  reme- 
dies. Free  catalogue.  The  Country  Store  Inc. , 
1627  East  Second,  Casper,  Wyo.  82601. 

 TRAVEL  

Wildlife  and  cultural  expeditions  worldwide 

including  Alaska,  Australia,  East  Atrica,  Hi- 
malayas, New  Zealand,  Peru,  and  Easter  Is- 
land. Small  groups.  Expert  leadership.  Free 
brochure.  Write;  Nature  Expeditions  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  HPC,  POB  11496,  Eugene, 
Ore.  97440.  Call  toll  free  (800)  NEI-0634. 

Caribbean  sailing  adventure!  Two  weeks  in 
June  from  St.  Maarten,  39'  sloop,  licensed 
Ph.D.  captain.  $895  complete.  616-796- 
2324. 


Discover  Western  America.  Camp  in  style, 
12-person,  42-day,  budget  guided  tours;  10 
states,  30  national  parks,  monuments,  Las 
Vegas,  San  Francisco,  L.A.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
$1,900.  Magic  America,  Box  1946,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84110.  (801)  532-3760. 

Mature  Travelers.  International  home  ex- 
change or  rental  listing  service.  Sunshine  As- 
sociates, Box  534,  Dept.  H-3,  Oceanside, 
N.Y.  11572. 

Southwest  Safaris.  Natural  history  expedi- 
tions explore  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona.  Bushflying,  jeeping,  rafting.  Geol- 
ogy, archeology,  botany.  Brochure:  P.O.B. 
945  (H),  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87504. 

"Paradise!"  say  the  brochures,  but  for  the 
real  scoop  read  Very  Special  Places,  the  profes- 
sional newsletter  by  Ian  Keown,  author  of 
"Caribbean  Hideaways"  and  "European 
Hideaways."  Eight  issues  a  year,  $40,  money- 
back  guarantee.  Checks  to  VSP,  Box  3885, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10185. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions,  Desk 
H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412.  

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Bookfinding  librarians  locate  any  subject  or 
title;  150,000  different  titles  in  stock,  in- 
dexed bv  author,  subject,  and  title.  PAB, 
2917E  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401, 
or  (609)  344-1943.  


Locating  out-of-print  books  our  speciaB 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Static 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-591 

Grandparents!  For  a  book  on  contemporB 

grand-parenthood — pleasures,  pains.  A 
thors  wish  to  correspond  with  people  who  \l 
share  experiences  and/or  opinions.  PO  ftoM 
Kenmore  Station,  Boston,  Mass.  02215.  I 

Free  search  for  out-of-print  book  you've  bM 
wanting-  Any  author,  any  title.  No  obliB 
tion.  Frederick  W.  Armstrong-BookselB] 
319  N.  Mcllhaney,  Stephenville,  T# 
76401. 


Still  Looking  for  a  Book?  Write:  Sped 
Books,  Dept.  H,  Box  1766,  Madison  Squ 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10159. 


Western  &  Latin  Americana.  $2  for  I 

books  catalogue.  Jane  Zwisohn,  524  Soli 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87108. 

For  April  Fool!  Free!  Practical  joker's  Gu 
Box  6 161  A,  Wyomissing,  Pa.  19610. 


 PUBLICATIONS  I 

The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering  nl 
jor  national/international  development 
Since  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pal 
phlet,  "Capitalism  and  Unemployment. " 
four  months.  The  People  (HI),  914  Ind 
trial  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


History  computed.  Ninety  arithmetic  co 

cidences.  $3.  Accord,  Box  33374,  Decat 

Ga.  30033. 


Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  pro^ 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  G< 
pels.  $4— Vector,  Box  6215-M,  BellevU 

Wash.  98008. 


First  Aid  for  the  Bleeding  Heart!  Wound 
by  the  Reagan  Administration?  In  a  state 
shock?  Get  your  blood  flowing  again!  Re 
"Did  You  Ever  Wonder?"  Order  Now!  Se 
$4.95.  Hendricks.  P.O.  Box  1293-H1,  Lyn 
wood,  Wash.  98046. 


LTnique  new  newsletter  for  Indian  artift 
enthusiasts.  Free  Details!  Write:  The  Pal 
Newsletter,  Box  1114-H,  McAlester,  Ok 
74502.  

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  type 

Marye  Myers.  POB  1019,  South  Pasadei 
Calif.  91030-1019. 


Editing,  rewriting.  Confidential,  reasonab 
Holt,  Box  518,  Boynton,  Fla.  33425. 


 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

$Loans$  on  Signature  to — $100,000!  A 
purpose.  Details  free.  Elite,  Box  206-HP,  E 
Rockaway,  N.Y.  11518.  
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MERCHANDISE 

rass  rubbings — authentic  originals,  7"  to 
i"  tall,  gold  on  black  velvet  paper.  Cata- 
gue$l,  refunded  first  purchase.  Bayswater, 
3B415,  Richland,  Wash.  99352. 

i  ;stron  ion  generators  have  a  total  output  ot 
'  trillion  ions  per  second.  Have  fresh  air  rich 

i  negative  ions.  Free  information.  Better 
>alth  Products,  POB  5998,  Bethesda,  Md. 

•  i814.  Visa,  Mastercard.  (301)  652-3365. 

I  dw!  Outdoor  furniture  you'll  own  with 
ide.  Classically  styled  weatherproof,  ma- 
le mahogany  garden  furniture.  Also  availa- 
■  as  precision  cut  kits.  Color  catalogue, 
I  ,od  samples,  swatches  $1.  WOOD  CLAS- 
I  CS,  P.O.  Box  841HC,  Tenafly,  N.J. 
!  670. 


y 

\  r 

BIG  BROTHER  IS  HERE! 

Bumperstickers,  with  Reagan  cartoons 
BIG  BROTHER  IS  THE  PROBLEM !.  BED - 

\  TIME  F0RR0NZ0,  DEFUSE  WARHEAD! 
HELP  CURE  REAGANITIS!  plus  other 
gems  for  patriots  (©  O.Tracy  1984 ). 
Black  on  white  or  yellow  vinyl  $2  each. 

D.Tracy  P.O.  box  14265  Portland.OR  97214 

ASSOCIATIONS 

■rtrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
)  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

CRUISES 


ram  the  world  by  freighter — at  $50  daily! 
1  st-class  accommodations.  TravLtips  Asso- 
inon,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
12)  939-2400. 

EDUCATION  

niversity  degrees!  Economical  home  study 
r  bachelor's,  master's,  doctorate.  Presti- 
jus  faculty  counsels  for  independent  study 
I  id  life  experience  credits.  Free  proof — 
I  chard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  president, 
j  Dlumbia  Pacific  University,  1415  Third 
I  reet,  Suite  F901,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901. 
■  41  Free:  (800)  227-1617,  Ext.  480;  Califor- 
'  a:  (800)  772-3545,  Ext.  480. 


RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

elive  the  BWCA.  Prime  original  recordings 
)m  Minnesota  canoe  country.  Loons,  her- 
is,  bittern,  beaver,  warblers,  water, 
sather,  more.  No  human  sounds  intrude. 
>rty-minute  quality  stereo  cassette.  $9.50 
>stpaid.  Audio/Camera,  Rt.  6,  Box  231  A, 
:midji,  Minn.  56601. 

ispiration!  Realization!  Individually  re- 
irded  cassette  helps  you  achieve  your  desire, 
ite  Recordings,  Box  293,  Odessa,  Tex. 
>760. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

iblish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
ors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books. 
.  11  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled 
)oklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlton 
*ss,  Dept.  HZC,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
.Y.  10011. 


Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distrib- 
uted. Send  for  free  booklet,  HP-2,  Vantage- 
Press,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001.  

Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields,  rea- 
sonable rates.  Research  Service,  Box  30112, 
Chicago,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289. 

Research  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from,  all 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalogue. 
Custom  writing  also  available.  RESEARCH, 
11322  Idaho,  #206KA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90025.  (213)  477-8226.  

Accurate,  imaginative  research.  Write  for 
details.  Custom  Research,  Box  137,  Brad- 
ford,  Pa.  16701.  

A  personal  statement.  Let  us  design  your  in- 
dividual, unique  logo.  Express  yourself 
through  personalized  art  on  greeting  cards, 
stationery,  or  whatever.  Your  profession, 
hobbies,  and  family  are  the  keys  to  the  real 
you.  Send  for  personality  data  form  and  price 
sheet.  Just  Your  Type,  Box  18,  Lafayette, 
Colo.  80026.  

Reading  aloud.  Professionally  trained,  widely 
experienced  college  graduate,  reads  to  the 
reading-prevented.  Midtown  Manhattan. 
10-B,  955  Lexington  Avenue,  N.Y.  10021. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Free  Mail-Order  Course.  How  to  get  rich  at 
home.  Mellinger,  Dept.  M1027,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.  91367. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


A  DOCTORATE  for  the 
FULL  TIME  PROFESSIONAL 


Earn  an  approved  doctorate  without  interrupting  your  career 
Prerequisites  include  advanced  graduate  worv  or  the 
equivalent  in  Lite  Enpenence  For  tree  catalog,  write 

WALDEN  UNIVERSITY,  dept  aa 
607  Marquette  Ave.  #309  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

801  Anchor  Rd  Drive  Naples  FL  33940 


For  Sale.  Patented  game  of  skill  called  airline 
chess.  Stanley  Dzik,  6837  Harriet,  Richfield, 
Minn.  55423. 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

Teach  abroad — here:  Current  openings  lists 
USA  $6;  overseas  $6.  Specials:  Australia, 
England,  Japan  $6  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02162-0662. 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 


Big  bucks  overseas:  plus  Australia!  Open- 
ings. (213)  926-4355.  Report  $1.  Jobworld, 
Box  681-H,  Cypress,  Calif.  90630. 

Work  Abroad.  Unique  newsletter  listing 
openings  overseas.  $3.  Work  Abroad,  Circu- 
lation, 2515  Rainier  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  MARCH  PUZZLE: 
NOTES  FOR  "SIXES  AND  SEVENS" 


Across:  1.  U/S-E/R;  6.  AFTERTASTE,  anagram;  7. 
L(I'M)1T;  8.  0(VI)NE;  10.  S(TUMBLE-B.  .  )  UM;  12. 
ELAN,  hidden.  Dou'Tl.  1.  P  ELF;  2.  SH  ARK;  3.  MULTI- 
PLIED (anagram);  5.  RE(COUNT)ING,  anagram  of 
reign;  9.  PLANE,  anagram;  11.  UR(chi)NS.  Six-letter 
words:  a.  l(c.o.  )MMUNE;  b.  SP(!RE)A;  c.  A-CAP-LA, 
reversed;  d.  TOPHET,  anagram;  e.  MEASL  (anagram)- 
Y;  f.  AP-P.O-  S  .  .  .  E;  g.  C  LICKS;  h.  TINGLE(e),  par- 
tial anagram;  l.  ERSATZ,  hidden;  j.  (re)HEARSE;  k. 
DAM(AG)  E;  1.  F(EUD)Al(1),  reversal  of  due.  Seven- 
letter  words:  a.  I.(D)E.-AMEN;  b.  UNGLUED,  anagram; 
c.  HOLIDAY,  anagram;  d.  LEA(SHE)D;  e.  RAVIOLI,  hid- 
den; f.  G.I.-N-S  ENG.;  g.  NEGLIGE,  anagram;  h.  ARMOI 
(anagram)-RE;  i.  BURBLER,  anagram;].  SEA  L(E.G.)S; 
k.  RUM-MAGE  (anagram);  1.  EMIT  SAP,  reversed. 
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CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  number,  and  the  title  of  rhe  work,  together  with  your 
name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  16,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solution.-,  opened  at 
random  will  receiv  e  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue. 
Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  14  (February)  are 
Joanne  Blythe,  Rangeley,  Maine;  Ruth  K.  Hall,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  and  Gerrit  Storm,  South 
Pasadena,  California. 


SOLUTION  TO  MARCH  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (No.  15):  Much  madness  is  divinest  sense  /  To  a 
discerning  eye;  /  Much  sense  the  starkest  madness.  /  Tis  the  majority  /  In  this  as  .ill,  prevails.  /  Assent, 
and  you  are  sane;  /  Demur, — you're  straightway  dangerous,  /  And  handled  with  a  chain. 

— [Emily]  Dickinson:  Much  Madness 


CLASSIFIED  95 


PUZZLE 


MILESTONE 


by  E.  R.  Gatti  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

M.  he  four  unclued  entries  (shaded)  describe  an  oc- 
casion that,  naturally,  manifests  itself  in  the  rest  of  the 
puzzle.  Note  that  most  of  the  clue  answers  are  not  the 
same  length  as  the  spaces  provided  in  the  diagram, 
which  suggests  that  some  logical  alteration  must  he 
made  to  these  answers  before  they  can  be  entered. 

Clue  answers  include  three  proper  names  (one  of 
which  has  an  apostrophe)  and  an  uncommon  word 
(22D).  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is 
the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  is  on  page  95. 

Across 

7.  Change  of  rule  can  obscure  (7) 

9.  Reno  pairs  taking  sides  in  divorce  (4) 

10.  Long-lived  reptiles — in  the  vernacular,  they  cer- 
tainly sound  like  old  broken-down  things  (5) 

11.  One  could  use  this  for  printing.  Possibly  two 
could.  But  not  fifty  (7) 

13.  Escape  cutpurse's  heartless  swindle  (6) 

14.  Well,  Chekhov  initially  is  "The  Sea  Gull"  (7) 
17.  It's  inherent  in  the  villain!  (4) 

19.  Marginally  operatic — an  air  blown  with  wind  in- 
strument (7) 

20.  Being  intimate  in  the  morning  creates  snafu,  for 
instance  (7) 

21.  "Laid  back,"  "grody,"  etc.  How  you  talk  (7) 
24.  Implement  that's  partially  broken,  for  certain  (7) 

27.  Call  to  dinner  is  said  to  be  for  just  a  taste  (7) 

28.  Mexican  Indians  converted  to  Celts  (7) 

32.  Nuclear  device  could  result  in  crater,  with  noth- 
ing left  over  (7) 

33.  Piece  of  aspic  in  galantine  for  flavoring  (7) 

34.  Take  it  on  chin  .  .  .  good  .  .  .  this  could  start 
from  scratch  (7) 

35.  Drink  one  finishes  off  after  company's  doubled  (5) 


15.  There's  no  central  piece  in  evidence,  but  it's  still 
evidence  (6) 

16.  There's  little  credit  behind  cunning  (5) 

1 7.  It's  in  the  heart,  getting  a  rise  when  libidinous  (6) 

18.  Flimsy,  fancy  material  (4) 

22.  Bum  to  prince,  and  just  a  beginner  (8) 

23.  Vaudeville  acts  said  to  be  for  the  birds  (5) 

25.  Supreme  Court  justice  reversed  Reagan  after  hint 
of  OPEC  scam  (7) 

26.  Light  science  topics — head  must  be  elsewhere  (6) 

29.  Bunch  of  spies  set  up  labor  leader  first — that's 
unprofessional  (4) 

30.  Dog  food  (4) 

31.  Notice  skin  peeled  off  of  the  ear  (4) 

Contest  Rules:  Send  1 '  liagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Milestone,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  ceived  by  April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive 
one-year  subscriptions  to  Harpa'-.  ,c  solution  will  he  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners' names  will  he  printed  in  the  June  issue. 
Winners  of  the  February  puzzle,  "\  intine,"  are  Louise  Farr,  VanNuys,  California;  Henry  B.  Hoover  Jr.,  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
and  Alice  Lonsdorf,  Narheth,  Penp     \  .inia. 


Down 


1 .  R     five  almost  raised  energy  to  open  the  drain  (6) 

2.  Ri     ed  nucleus  from  uranium  rocks  (4) 

3.  Wa>     it  Party  alternative  (4) 

4-  Chose      i  go  topless,  and  still  chosen  (5) 

5.  Att,  in        ties,  takes  coed  astray  (4) 

6.  The  arum      I  often  initially  yields  this!  (4) 

8.  Famous  coli      ist — and  what  he  can  do  with  his 
laurels!  (6) 

Last  month  yoi  lost  brought  up  phony  entice- 
ment (5) 

Awtul  scarred  woo      therers?  (7) 
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LETTERS 


The  New  Harper's 

I  am  a  hit  of  a  conservative;  I  do  not 
take  to  change  very  well — particu- 
larly if  the  change  occurs  in  some- 
thing I  enjoyed  as  it  was.  I  began  read- 
ing Harper  s  a  number  of  years  ago  on 
the  advice  of  John  Wilson,  now  presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. I  have  suffered  cover,  format, 
and  editor  changes,  and  remained 
faithful  through  it  all. 

But  having  just  finished  the  March 
issue,  I  am  compelled  to  comment:  I 
most  emphatically  approve!  Your 
changes  are  for  the  best. 

Lee  B.  Liggett 
Burlington,  Vt. 

I  like  the  new  Harper's  very  much. 
You  are  publishing  the  first  new  maga- 
zine in  years  in  which  the  subtext  is  as 
important  as  the  text. 

Arthur  H.  Samuebon 
New  York,  N.Y. 

As  a  third-generation  subscriber  to 
Harper's,  I  must  confess  1  was  deeply 
concerned  about  your  announcement 
of  a  complete  change  of  editorial  di- 
rection for  the  magazine. 

The  March  issue  has  put  my  fears  to 
rest.  I  have  lived  most  of  my  adult  life 
in  Washington,  in  and  around  the 
media.  If  you're  here  long  enough, 
you  get  jaded,  frustrated,  and  cynical 
about  current  events.  And  your 
thinking,  or  mine  at  least,  falls  into  a 
rut.  Your  March  undertaking  opened 
my  mind  to  a  lot  of  refreshing  and  var- 
ied thought. 

It's  a  smashing  new  magazine. 

Anthony  F.  Merrill 
Washington,  D.C. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  are  welcomed'  by  Har- 
per's. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


I  have  been  reading  Harper's  fc 
seven  years,  and  your  March  1984 
sue  is  the  best  ever. 

Linda  Eiston 
Ashland,  Ore. 

Well,  I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you 
was  skeptical  when  there  was  talk 
change.  I  liked  Harper's  the  way 
was. 

But  I  can't  put  the  March  issi 
down.  It's  been  years  since  I  read 
magazine  cover  to  cover  withoi 
skimming  first,  or  reading  the  first  fe 
paragraphs  of  some  of  the  articles  b 
fore  deciding  I  had  the  gist  of  thef 
and  moving  on.  Needless  to  say,  I  \o\ 
the  Readings  section. 

Charley  Wilhite 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

READER'S  INDEX 
Number  of  magazine 
subscriptions:  10 
Number  of  magazines  read 
monthly:  19 
Approximate  annual  expenditure 

on  magazines:  $300 
Approximate  percentage  of  total 
magazine  pages  read  monthly: 
23.2% 

Number  of  magazines  read  cover  t< 

cover  monthly:  1 
Reader's  satisfaction  with  Harper': 
Index:  9.8  out  of  possible  10 

Gretchen  Dvkstra 
New  York,  N.Y. 


While  I  am  waiting  here  for  myst 
to  exit  on  page  104  of  the  Marc 
Harper's,  can  we  talk? 

Being  captured  by  a  magazine 
new  experience  for  me.  I  wonder 
you  shouldn't  warn  others  that  you  a 
now  binding  spells  behind  the  cove 
ot  Harper's. 

Bobbie  Lehigh 
Eastport,  Me. 


4      HARPER'S  /  MAY 


The  Bankers  Trust  philosophy  at  work, 
for  Procter  and  Gamble  de  Mexico. 


Close  teamwork  among  pro- 
fessionals at  Bankers  Trust 
recently  made  a  most  remark- 
able transaction  possible. 

Our  client:  Procter  and 
Gamble  de  Mexico,  a  stand- 
alone subsidiary  of  the  U.S. 
company.  Our  challenge:  a 
multi-million  dollar  refi- 
nancing—at the  very  height 
of  Mexico's  financial  crisis. 

With  the  strong  support 
of  the  Mexican  government,  we  were 
able  to  match  the  company's  need  with 
Mexico's  need  to  save  foreign  exchange 
We  helped  them  replace  costly  loans 
from  other  banks  with  a  Bankers  Trust 
specialty:  commercial  paper.  (We  were 


the  first  money  center  bank 
to  act  as  agent  for  issuers  of 
commercial  paper.  Our  cus- 
tomers have  some  two  billion 
dollars  worth  outstanding 
for  which  we  are  sales  agent.) 
The  result:  an  innovative 
Richard  $44  million  issue  of  com- 
mercial paper,  brought  to 


The  Bankers  Trust  teai 
A  Price.  Jr.  Capital  Mkts  Group 
(seated).  Andrea  Lamp  Peabody, 

Relationship  Mgr    Johannes  G     market  by  Bankers  TrUSt 

Derksen.  Currency  Manage-  ' 

ment.  Alok  Singh  World  Corpo-         The  Company  will  Save 

millions  in  interest  costs. 


Department  in  Mexico  City 


Mexico  saves  large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  has  once  again  seen  a 
Mexican  company's  obligations  suc- 
cessfully placed  in  the  U.S.  market. 

A  skilled  Bankers  Trust  relationship 
manager  coordinated  the  efforts  of  our 


EAGLES  AEROBATIC  FLIGHT  TE* 


corporate  finance  experts  in  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  and  our  commercial  paper 
specialists.  Together,  their  efforts  added 
up  to  nothing  less  than  excellence. 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  unend- 
ing at  Bankers  Trust.  If  it's  a  pursuit 
that's  part  of  your  philosophy,  perhaps 
your  company  should  be  working  with 
our  bank. 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

An  international  banking  network  in 
more  than  35  countries. 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015 

MEMBER  FOIC  <  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 


I'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion  fot 
■ur  Annotation  section:  How  about 
I  explication  of  Lewis  Lapham's  "A 
''ore!  to  the  Readers"  insert  in  your 
arch  issue?  How  should  we  interpret 
e  list  ot  "texts"  from  which  the  mar- 
ine will  select  bits  and  pieces?  In- 
;ed,  can  a  magazine  maintain  a  fic- 
m  of  wholeness  when  there  are  so 
any  bits  and  pieces  lying  about? 
'hat  is  an  "instinct  for  survival"  in 
n  age  .  .  .  accustomed  to  the  tech- 
ques  of  film  [which  films?],  to 
orter  literary  forms  [People  maga- 
ie?],  and  to  juxtaposition  both  of 
eas  and  of  images  [the  evening  news 
ickage.*]"?  Does  this  undermine  the 
atement:  "At  the  very  least,  Har- 
t's ought  to  be  easier  to  read"7 
Finally,  I'm  a  bit  confused  about 
)w  to  "read"  the  "text"  by  Steve 
irnett  ["Selling  the  New  Wave  Gen- 
ation,"  Readings,  Harper's,  March). 
fho  is  the  author  here?  I  mean,  who 
the  narrator?  Harper's?  Are  you 
aying  the  old  "unreliable  narrator"  I 
arned  about  back  at  "Halston  or 
loomingdale's"  (see  your  ad  on  page 
5)?  Of  course,  it's  obvious  Barnett  is 
lixed  up  about  the  distinction  be- 
veen  "pro-technology"  and  the 
onic  and  conspicuous  fetishes  of  the 
lew  Wave.  The  juxtaposition  of 
leas  and  images  is  most  amusing 
hen  the  idea  is  the  reference  to  the 
:ylized  anarchists  as  a  "market," 
'hile  the  image  in  my  head  is  of  some 
unker  picking  this  article  up  off  the 
oor  of  a  bus  and  laughing  laughing 
lughing.  Then  I  heard  somebody  else 
lughing,  and  over  my  shoulder  I 
eard  the  Janus-faced  editors  of  Har- 
er's  snickering.  The  exact  geography 
1  all  these  discourses  and  writers  and 
aaders  was  a  bit  much  for  me,  and  I 
dmit  I  had  a  difficult  time  discerning 
figure  in  the  carpet,  but  I  never- 
heless  knew  that  I  had  found  myself 
I  the  midst  of  the  new  fabric  of  Har- 
per's. I  think  I  understand.  You 
laven't  quite  evaporated,  have  you 
low?  Please  accept  my  ticket  into 
'our  new  house  of  mirrors.  You  re- 
nd me  of  old  Miss  Havisham; 
'ou've  given  me  this  new  format,  and 
\ow  you  say,  "Play,  Pip,  play." 

Sharks  R.  Lewis 
viinneapolis,  Minn. 

Continued  on  page  79 
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For  134  years,  HARPER'S  Magazine  has  offered  its  readers  a  useful  and 
lively  compendium  of  news,  opinion,  and  original  fiction.  HARPER'S  has 
consistently  been  at  the  forefront  of  American  arts  and  letters,  but  it 
cannot  exist  without  educated  and  thoughtful  readers.  With  the  hope  of 
sustaining  that  literate  constituency  the  HARPER'S  Magazine  Founda- 
tion is  pleased  to  announce  a  Scholarship  Grant  Program  for  1984.  Three 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  help  students  defray  the  escalating 
costs  of  their  higher  education  so  that  they  may  pursue  their  dreams  and 
goals.  The  HARPER'S  Magazine  Foundation  is  pleased  to  accept  a 
small  part  of  the  responsibility  of  private  institutions  to  support  high 
standards  of   ^learning  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 

^gl^^        GRAND  PRIZE-52,500 
SECOND  PRIZE— $1,000 
ft    *mBmB>  THIRD  PRIZE-51,000 

I     ^mmgm^  5Q  F0URTH  PRIZES-HARPER'S  T-SHIRTS 

I  SWEEPSTAKES  RULES 

1.  No  purchase  is  necessary.  Simply  complete  the  coupon  below  or  send  name,  ad- 
dress, and  name  of  the  school  you  will  be  attending  in  1984  to:  HARPER'S  Scholarship, 
HARPER'S  Magazine,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016 

2.  Contestants  must  be  high  school  Seniors  who  have  been  accepted  at  and  will  be 
entering  a  college,  university,  or  other  school  of  higher  learning  in  the  fall  of  1984,  or 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  or  Juniors  currently  enrolled  in  a  college,  university,  or  other 
school  of  higher  learning  who  will  be  returning  to  school  in  the  fall  of  1984 

3.  Winners  will  be  picked  in  a  random  drawing  by  the  publisher  and  editor  of  HARPER'S 
Magazine  on  July  10,  1984,  and  notified  by  mail.  An  announcement  of  the  scholarship 
winners  will  be  made  in  the  September  1984  issue. 

4.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  29,  1984 

5.  Each  entry  must  bear  the  name  of  the  student,  but  need  not  be  submitted  by  the 
student. 

6.  Enter  as  often  as  you  wish 

7.  Only  one  award  will  be  made  per  family 

8.  The  Sweepstakes  is  open  to  residents  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Employees  and 
dependents  of  employees  of  HARPER'S  Magazine  are  not  eligible.  In  the  U.S.,  this  offer 
is  subject  to  all  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations;  in  Canada,  it  is  subject  to 
all  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  laws  and  regulations.  Offer  void  wherever  prohibited 
by  law. 

9.  The  award  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  college,  university,  or  school  of  higher  learning. 
Winning  contestants  will  be  required  to  show  proof  of  eligibility. 
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IHTATRFIglffS 
SCHOLARSHIP  SWEEPSTAKES 


Name  of  Student- 
Address  


Uity_ 
State- 


Name  of  school  student  is/will  be  attending: 


.Zip. 


Mail  all  entries  to: 

HARPER'S  Scholarship,  HARPER'S  Magazine,  2  Park  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10016  j 


NOTEBOOK 

On  reading 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


o.  first  opening  a  hook  I  listen  for 

the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  By  this 
device  I  am  absolved  from  reading 
much  of  what  is  published  in  a  given 
year.  Most  writers  make  use  of  institu- 
tional codes  (academic,  literary,  po- 
litical, bureaucratic,  technical),  in 
which  they  send  messages  already  de- 
teriorating into  the  half-life  of  yester- 
day's news.  Their  transmissions  re- 
main largely  unintelligible,  and  unless 
I  must  decipher  them  for  professional 
reasons,  I  am  content  to  let  them  pass 
by.  1  listen  instead  for  a  voice  in  which 
I  can  hear  the  music  of  the  human 
improvisation  as  performed  through 
5,000  years  on  the  stage  of  recorded 
time. 

I  cannot  read  without  a  pencil  in 
my  hand,  and  in  books  that  I  have 
liked  I  discover  marginalia  ten  and 
twenty  years  out-of-date,  many  of  the 
observations  revised  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years  to  accord  with  shift- 
ing angles  of  perception.  In  an  edition 
of  Flaubert's  Sentimental  Education  I 
find  a  scribbled  note  in  what  I  take  to 
be  my  handwriting  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, a  note  subsequently  crossed  out 
and  contradicted  by  the  remark  "  fool- 
ishly romantic."  Usually  I  read  three 
or  four  books  at  the  same  time,  pref- 
erably by  authors  of  different  centu- 
ries. It  sometimes  happens  that  I  find 
myself  reading  about  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  same  landscape 
(Herodotus  and  T.  E.  Lawrence  on 
the  deserts  of  Arabia;  George  Orwell 
and  Samuel  Johnson  on  the  seduc- 
tions of  London);  when  rhis  device  is 
compounded  by  the  superimposition 
of  marginalia  reaching  across  twenty 
years  and  written  while  traveling  in 
cities  as  unlike  each  other  as  Chicago 
and  Rangoon,  I  begin  to  understand 
the  analogy  between  music  and  what 
modern  physicists  have  in  mind  when 


they  try  to  describe  the  continuum  of 
space  and  time. 

As  a  student,  and  later  as  an  editor 
and  occasional  writer  of  reviews,  1 
used  to  feel  obliged  to  finish  every 
book  I  began  to  read.  This  I  no  longer 
do.  If  within  the  first  few  pages  I  can- 
not hear  the  author's  voice — no  mat- 
ter if  he  promises  to  introduce  me  to 
the  court  of  Cyrus  or  the  inner  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  Party — I  aban- 
don him  at  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. I  do  this  even  with  authors 
of  great  reputation,  preferring  to 
blame  myself  for  whatever  fault  can  be 
assigned.  After  some  years  I  return  to 
the  author  in  question  in  the  hope 
that  I  have  learned  enough  to  appreci- 
ate his  greatness.  When  I  was  twenty  I 
couldn't  read  Aldous  Huxley  or  G.K. 
Chesterton.  By  the  time  I  was  thirty  I 
no  longer  could  read  Hermann  Hesse 
or  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

I  don't  count  myself  a  literary 
critic,  which  relieves  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  judgments  or  forming 
consistent  opinions.  I  can  contradict 
myself  without  apology  or  embarrass- 
ment, and  within  a  period  of  months  I 
can  declare  a  former  enthusiasm  inop- 
erative. I  look  for  writers  with  whom  I 
can  imagine  myself  holding  a  conver- 
sation, who  have  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  remark  on  its  wonders  and 
vanities  without  thinking  that  it  has 
done  them  a  disservice.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  prefer  the  ancient  writ- 
ers, who  have  survived  the  winnow- 
ing of  time  and  the  misfortune  of  in- 
ept translation.  It  is  an  understanding 
of  the  character  of  man  that  I  seek, 
and  so  I  don't  much  care  whether  the 
author  chooses  Paris  in  the  1 840s  or 
present-day  Washington  for  his  mise- 
en-scene. 

As  a  defense  against  the  whims  of 
literary  fashion,  I  have  adopted  the 


strategy  of  waiting  at  least  three  ye; 
before  reading  any  book  that  receiv 
unanimous  acclaim  or  purports  to  t< 
an  inside  story.  The  truth,  on  fii 
hearing,  usually  strikes  most  people 
outrageous,  indecent,  and  wrong,  at 
so  when  I  come  across  a  book  abo 
which  nobody  can  find  anything  u 
pleasant  to  say,  I  assume  that  it  co 
tains  a  comfortable  sermon.  I  dou 
the  reliability  of  all  inside  stories,  ai 
the  interval  of  three  years  allows  si 
ficient  time  for  the  politician  to  lo 
an  election  or  for  the  revelation  of  tl 
moment  to  exhaust  the  engines 
publicity. 

The  delay  also  grants  sufficie 
time  to  modify  my  own  ignoranc 
Among  the  ancient  authors,  the  fo 
of  superstition  take  the  form  of  re 
gious  or  magical  beliefs,  throuj; 
which,  living  at  a  later  period  in  tl 
history  of  science,  I  can  sometim 
see.  The  moderns  entertain  equiv 
lent  superstitions,  but  these  take  tl 
form  of  social  and  political  prejudic 
to  which  I  am  also  subject.  With  a  fe 
contemporary  writers  (most  notab 
Evan  S.  Connell  Jr.,  Gordon  Crai 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  Jorj 
Amado,  Paul  Johnson,  Daniel  Boo 
stin,  Lewis  Thomas,  Heinz  Pagel 
Robert  Stone)  I  know  myself  to  be 
the  company  of  men  wiser  and  le 
easily  deceived  than  I,  but  in  much 
what  falls  under  the  rubric  ot  model 
literature  I  hear  little  more  than  tl 
quarreling  of  the  faculty  in  a  unive 
sity  English  department. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  fault  of  the  ag' 
The  wonders  of  science  tend  to  intin 
idate  writers  who  feel  they  cannot  1< 
cate  a  plausible  image  of  man  in  wh; 
they  see  as  the  rubble  of  his  histor 
Thus  their  despair,  their  choice  < 
narrow  argument,  their  retreat  behir 
the  walls  of  dogma  or  into  the  wan 
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.d  airless  rooms  of  sexual  fantasy, 
ie  ancient  authors,  at  least  those 
long  them  who  remain  in  print, 
em  less  frightened  of  the  world, 
ley  approach  the  study  of  man  as  if 
:  were  a  universe  unto  himself,  so 
st  and  so  mysterious  as  to  defy  the 
omulgation  of  doctrine  and  the 
aking  of  smaller  mystifications  to 
mceal  the  fear  of  an  empty  stage. 
Having  learned  to  admire  the  spa- 
Dusness  of  Montaigne,  I  have  come 

think  that  the  most  astonishing 
>oks  are  those  that  I  can  open  at  ran- 
>m.  Books  that  must  always  be  read 

sequence  I  think  of  as  mediocre, 
ie  tricks  of  a  magician  at  a  child's 
rthday  party  as  compared  with  the 
usical  navigations  of  the  blue  whale. 

0  rnatter  where  I  take  up  the  essays 
Montaigne,  whether  in  the  midst  of 
discussion  ot  cannibals  or  of  pre- 
imption,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
issed  the  first  act.  I  notice  the  same 
feet  with  novels  that  I  read  more 
tan  once;  I  do  not  need  to  go  back  to 
ie  beginning  to  remember  the  bald- 
ess  of  Vautrin,  the  silence  of 
(ueequeg,  or  the  ardent  expectations 

1  Dorothea  Brooke. 

From  an  author  I  admire  I  will  lis- 
11  to  anything  and  everything — to 
:ports  of  marvels  at  Tarentum,  to  ac- 
xints  of  emperors  gone  sick  with  cru- 
!ty,  to  stories  of  giant  ants  standing 
atch  over  treasuries  of  Aztec  gold,  to 
xplanations  of  the  revolution  of 
848,  to  polemics  against  the  music 
riticism  of  Rameau's  nephew.  It  is  all 
ie  same  story,  all  proof  of  the  same 
lind,  which,  if  I  am  to  believe  the 
vidence  of  the  evolutionary  record, 
i  also  my  own.  Cicero  seems  no  less 
;al  to  me  than  Ronald  Reagan.  They 
ihabit  the  same  continuum,  in 
'hich  everything  takes  place  in  the 
ame  instant  and  in  which  they  de- 
end  for  their  reality  on  an  act  of  my 
pagination. 

Despite  yesterday's  announcement 
rom  Washington,  I  suspect  that  Cic- 
ro  has  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
ej  ny  politics  than  Ronald  Reagan  or 
)j  he  New  York  Times.  As  a  boy  I  read 
i  lis  philippics  against  Antony  and 
jj  Catiline;  I  will  continue  to  read  his 
etters  to  Atticus  long  after  Reagan 
ias  returned  to  California,  revising 
ny  impression  of  politics  in  the  light 
)f  later  commentaries,  not  on  Reagan 


but  on  Caesar  and  the  Gallic  wars. 

This  is  not  merely  a  literary  con- 
ceit. Cicero's  execution  coincided 
with  the  failure  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  em- 
pire and  its  eventual  ruin,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  barbarians  and 
then  to  the  Jesuits,  who  provoked  the 
mockery  of  Voltaire  and  the  eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers  from 
whom  Jefferson  derived  the  ideas  that 
informed  the  writing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

It  I  knew  enough  about  the  art  of 
history,  I  could  begin  anywhere, 
working  the  thread  backward  and  for- 
ward through  the  loom  of  time,  weav- 
ing the  design  of  a  single  and  continu- 
ous narrative,  always  and  everywhere 
present.  If  I  possessed  the  imagination 
of  a  poet  or  the  knowledge  of  a  biolo- 
gist, perhaps  I  could  discern  aspects  of 
the  design  not  only  in  every  civiliza- 
tion that  man  has  had  the  temerity  to 
raise  up  from  the  mud  but  also  within 
the  life  and  metamorphosis  of  every 
individual.  I  am  told  that  in  the  space 
of  nine  months  the  human  embryo  as- 
cends through  a  sequence  that  repli- 
cates 50  million  years  of  evolution, 


that  within  the  first  six  years  of  life  the 
human  mind  recapitulates  the  dream 
of  its  travels  through  the  5,000  years 
of  the  historical  journey  from  Sumer. 

Occasionally  I  am  reminded  of 
these  distances  when  I  glance  into  the 
eyes  of  a  child,  or  when  I  notice  an 
expression  on  the  face  of  an  unknown 
man  or  woman  seen  in  a  foreign  town. 
I  don't  know  why  the  pang  of  recogni- 
tion strikes  me  more  poignantly  while 
traveling  in  another  country.  At 
home,  among  friends  and  familiar  dis- 
sonance, the  human  voice  has  a  way 
of  becoming  muffled  behind  the 
screens  of  social  convention. 

But  in  the  pages  of  a  book  it  always 
can  declare  itself  in  a  tone  as  unmis- 
takable as  that  of  woodwinds  or  the 
sea.  Browsing  among  the  shelves  of  a 
library,  I  can  imagine  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra 
tuning  its  instruments.  It  is  as  if  I  were 
presented  with  the  possibility  of  a 
thousand  melodic  lines,  each  of  them 
subject  to  as  many  variations,  all  of 
them  forming  a  counterpoint  with  a 
thousand  other  melodic  lines  and  var- 
iations that  combine  in  a  music  of 
brave  and  tragic  beauty.  ■ 


The  very  first 
African  arts  to  at- 
tract the  attention 
of  travelers  and  his- 
torians were  mu- 
sic and  dance.  A 
shield  from  ancient 
Greece  depicts  an 
African  trumpet 
player  African  sculp- 
ture was  not  appre- 
ciated until  the  end 
of  the  19th  century. 


Bargain  for  a  beautiful  Dan 
mask  in  the  morning  and  enjoy  a 
delicious  martini  in  the  evening. 
The  excitement  and  sophistication 
of  West  Africa  is  waiting  for  you. 

Part  of  the  fun  of 
West  Africa  is  bargain- 
ing. The  rules  for  suc- 
cess: 1.  Start  at  half 
the  price  you're  will- 
ing to  pay.  2.  Ncer 
hurry.  3.  Always  keep 
your  sense  of  humor. 


Masks  &  martinis. 

The  great  wealth  of  West  African  art  is  just  seven  hours  away  on  a 
luxurious,  non-stop  Air  Afrique  jet  from  JFK.  For  more  information  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  your  nearest  Air  Afrique/Air  France  ticket  office. 

Much  of  the  great  African  art  comes  from 
West  Africa,  and  the  best  way  to  get  there  is  Air 
Afrique.  We  have  the  most  complete  schedule  of 
flights  between  West  African  cities.  New  York, 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  Africa. 


If  you  like  hotels  with  air 
conditioning  and  swimming 
pools,  you  will  find  a  hotel  to 
your  liking  in  virtually  every 
West  African  capital  city. 


Africa  begins  with  Air  Afrique. 
And  it's  just  seven  hours  to  the  New  Sun . . 
West  Africa. 


These  are  the  men. 
This  is  the  machine. 


The  men. 


These  are  the  men  of 
Ford  Motor  Company's 
Special  Vehicle  Opera- 
tions. They  are  men  more 
concerned  about  0-50 
than  9-to-5.  Men  who  care 
more  about  getting 
through  a  curve  than  get- 
ting through  the  day  With 
that  attitude,  they  designed 
the  machine.  By  actual 
count,  Special  Vehicle 
Operations  is  28  men.  And 
a  singular  machine. 


The  machine 


To  increase  the  r 
of  the  2.3  liter,  4-cvi 
EFI  engine,  the  SVO 
engineers  turbocharged  i 
and  added  an  air-to-air 


intercooler.  For  flexibility, 
they  gave  it  the  brain  of  an 
electronic  turbo  boost 
control.  Its  job:  to  regulate 
boost,  ignition  timing  and 
air  charge.  It  is  the  most 
sophisticated  turbo  con- 
trol ever  put  on  an 
automobile. 

Then  came  a  5-speed 
gearbox  with  Hurst®  link- 
age for  short  throws,  a 
crisp  feel.  Below,  they 
worked  adjustable  gas- 
filled  Koni®  shocks  onto  a 
6-damper  suspension.  To 
sharpen  handling,  they 
revised  the  front  suspen- 
sion to  yield  an  extra  inch 
of  vertical  wheel  travel. 

Next,  Goodyear®  NCT 
tires.  Mounted  on  I6"x7" 
cast  aluminum  wheels  for 
premium  performance 
and  a  tight  road  grip.  And 
j.  wheel  ventilated  disc 
brakes  for  fade-resistant 
stopping  power. 

Then  they  designed  a 
serious  driving  environ- 
ment. To  allow  heel-and- 


toe  downshifting,  they 
repositioned  the  brake 
and  throttle.  For  comfort 
and  control,  they  devel- 
oped unique  articulated 
driving  seats  with  adjust- 
able lumbar  and  thigh 
supports.  Complete 
analog  instrumentation 
supplies  immediate 
information. 

When  they  were  done, 
they  had  created  what 
Road  &  Track  has  called 
perhaps  the  best  all- 
around  car  for  the  enthu- 
siast driver  ever  produced 
by  the  U.S.  industry: 
the  SVO. 

These  are  the  men. 

This  is  the  machine. 


Best-built 
American  cars. 


When  we  say,  "Quality 
is  Job  1,"  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  a  com- 
mitment. We  are  talking 
about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded  Ford 
makes  the  best-built 
American  cars.  The 
survey  measured  owner- 
reported  problems  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months 
of  ownership  of  1983  cars 
designed  and  built  in  the 
U.S.  And  remember,  get  it 
together-buckle  up. 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford, 
lately? 


Ford 
Mustang 

SVO 
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Size  of  the  national  debt  in  1984  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product  :  37.2 
In  i^45  :  108.4 

Percentage  of  congressmen  who  believe  virtuous  living  is  the  path  to  salvation  :  39  (see  page  14) 
Times  Reagan  has  attended  church  since  becoming  president  I  9 
Days  he  has  spent  vacationing  at  his  California  ranch  :  132 
Rank  of  Mother's  Day  among  all  days  in  the  number  of  long-distance  calls  placed  •  1 
Number  of  telephone  bills  subpoenaed  each  year  :  20,000 
Percentage  of  seats  in  the  Lebanese  parliament  held  by  Shiites  :  20 
Shiites  as  a  percentage  of  the  Lebanese  population  *  40 
'Percentage  of  black  baseball  players  in  leadership  positions  (catcher,  shortstop,  second  base)  :  15  (see  page  35) 
Cans  of  soda  Pepsi  must  sell  to  recoup  production  costs  of  its  Michael  Jackson  commercial  :  875,000,000 
Number  of  firms  listed  in  the  1978  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Personal  Image  Consultants  I  36 
In  the  1984  edition  !  256 
Bars  of  soap  used  by  the  average  French  person  in  a  year  i  2 
Percentage  of  American  women  who  use  deodorant  •  89 

Of  American  men  S  75 
Percentage  change  in  the  U.S.  divorce  rate,  1981-82  :  -3 
Number  of  sexual  fantasies  the  average  person  has  in  a  day  1 7-  8 
Number  of  laughs  I  16 
Percentage  change  in  U.S.  video  game  sales,  1982-83  i  -10 
In  adult  board  game  sales  I  +  12 
Percentage  of  Japanese  with  IQs  above  130  I  10 

Percentage  of  Americans  •  2 
Robot  population  of  the  United  States  I  8,000 
Of  Japan  :  16,500 
U.S.  lawyer  population  I  650,000 
U.S.  inmate  population  (federal  and  state  prisons)  i  431,829 
Percentage  increase  in  government  seizures  of  "tabs"  of  LSD,  1982-83  I  400 
Number  of  American  families  who  say  they  were  refused  medical  care  for  financial  reasons  in  1982  S  1,000,000 
Average  income  of  American  physicians  •  $99,500 
Percentage  increase  in  suicides  among  American  teenagers  since  1959  i  300 
Percentage  of  college  students  who  attended  a  religious  service  last  year  i  86.2 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  never  read  books  *  45 
Percentage  of  these  who  can't  read  •  13 
Estimated  number  of  scientific  and  technical  articles  published  each  day,  worldwide  •  15,000 
Numbe:  of  documents  currently  classified  "Top  Secret"  by  the  U.S.  government  I  1,434,668  (see  page  68) 
Odds  that  a  taxpayer's  return  will  be  audited  •  1  in  66 
Number  of  armed  robberies  in  the  history  of  Iceland  :  1 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  that  crime  is  increasing  in  the  area  in  which  they  live  •  45 
Actual  percentage  change  in  the  U.S.  crime  rate,  1981-82  i  -4 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  from  public  documents  and  private  sources  as  of  March  J  984. 
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AIR  FRANCE  PREMIERE: 
WHERE  MICHEL  MARTIN'S  CREATIONS  SOAR. 


We  want  you  to  know'-i 

man  who  lavishes  such  cn 
on  the  selection  and  prepca 
tion  of  the  outstanding  jj 
sine  and  French  wines  serai 
m  Air  France  Premiere. 

He's  Michel  Martin  of  Mi 
targis,  France,  and  he's  1 
master  chef  for  all  flights  f$ 
the  United  States. 

A  member  of  the  Coni 
Bleu  and  Academie  Culini 
de  France,  Chef  Martin  I 
won  more  culinary  awcm 
than  even  he  can  rememji 

The  man  is  a  perfection 
Your  meal  must  not  loom 
taste  like  airline  food.  Art 
must  be  served  as  it  woulci 
in  any  of  the  great  French  9 
taurants  he's  presided  ovem 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I 

So,  even  though  yom 
miles  above  the  Atlantic,  1 
find  your  dining  table  bell 
covered  in  linen,  and  set  J 
Limoges  and  silver. 

Michel  Martin  gives  hisi 
divided  attention  to  1 
presentation,  appearai 
and  substance  of  your  met 

And  Air  France  gives  I 
same  kind  of  attention^ 
every  other  detail.  From  I 
luxurious  Jet  Sleeper  seal 
the  expanse  of  your  perscl 
space,  the  sumpfuousrj 
of  Air  France  Prem/J 
makes  the  difference 


AIR  FRANCE  SA 

WE'RE  AIMING  EVEN  HIGHER 


READINGS 


(Thesisl 

WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN 
WHEN  WE  TALK 
ABOUT  IRONY? 


From  "The  Empire  of  Irony,"  by  Wayne  C.  Booth, 
in  the  Georgia  Review,  Winter  J  983.  Booth  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  author  of  The  Rhetoric  of  Fiction  and  The 
Rhetoric  of  Irony. 

i  begin  with  a  strong  temptation  not  to  discuss 
the  empire  of  irony  hut  to  conduct  a  requiem  for 
the  terms  irony,  ironic,  and  ironically.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  I  began  to  collect  written  and  spoken 
claims  that  this  or  that  event  or  statement  was 
ironic,  and  the  collection  became  so  large,  and 
the  meanings  so  diverse,  that  I  soon  came  to 
suspect  that  anybody  who  used  the  words  could 
not  possibly  have  any  precise  meaning  in  mind. 

Surely  we  should  be  suspicious  of  any  terms 
that  are  used  as  frequently,  as  broadly,  and  with 
as  little  evidence  of  thought  as  is  now  true  of  the 
"ironic"  family.  Apparently  no  author  can  feel 
entirely  respectable  unless  one  or  another  of 
these  appears  at  least  once  in  every  article  or 
talk.  At  a  recent  Modern  Language  Association 
meeting  1  kept  a  tally  of  how  many  times  the 
words  occurred  in  the  papers  I  heard.  It  came  to 
an  average  of  one  and  three-quarters  times  per 
paper.  Since  then  I've  been  keeping  a  file  of  con- 
versational snippets,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
quotations  from  scholars  and  critics.  It  is  a  most 
amazing  collection,  ranging  from  street  talk — 
"You  bein'  ironic,  or  what?" — to  the  kinds  of 
esoteric  references  you  will  find  in  the  titles  of 
papers  read  at  academic  meetings  and  published 
in  scholarly  journals. 

The  range  of  meanings  is  staggering.  "I  intend 


this  overview  of  this  situation  of  senior  English 
professors  to  be  sympathetic,  not  ironic."  Here 
the  word  must  mean  something  like  "satirical,"  a 
usage  that  can  claim  a  relatively  long,  respect- 
able history.  But  what,  then,  of  the  following? 
"It  is  surely  a  bitter  irony  that  the  employment  of 
excessively  large  numbers  of  teaching  appren- 
tices has  resulted  in  punishing  those  apprentices 
who  succeed  in  completing  their  graduate  work." 
We  might  translate  that  as  "an  unintended  but 
embittering  social  disaster,"  or  perhaps  "a  bitter 
twist  of  fate." 

Flora  Lewis  writes  in  the  New  York  Times:  "It  is 
ironic  that  the  United  States,  proud  of  its  flexible 
approach  to  problem-solving  and  economic 
growth,  should  be  digging  in  its  heels  on  the 
principle  of  private  finance  and  damn  the  conse- 
quences." Here  the  word  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing like  "inconsistent,"  or  perhaps,  judging 
from  what  she  goes  on  to  say,  "lamentably  incon- 
sistent"— "a  regrettable  betrayal  of  our  past  prin- 
ciples." 

"An  ironic  reminder  of  the  neighborhood's 
past,"  a  feature  writer  says  of  the  Bronx,  "is  the 
somewhat  shabby  'House  on  Stilts.'  "  Here  we 
learn,  reading  on,  that  the  author  means  much 
more  than  any  word  can  convey;  what  was  once 
an  effort  to  achieve  status  now  looks  shabby. 
Should  that  be  "tragic"?  Or  perhaps  "pathetic": 
No,  it's  ironic. 

"Ironically,  the  UNHCR  [U.N.  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees]  received  its  accolade  at  a 
time  when  several  donor  countries  were  ques- 
tioning its  management."  Here  it  may  mean 
something  like  "embarrassingly"  or  "incongru- 
ously" or  "paradoxically." 

Could  it  be  that  the  reason  we  are  all  so  free 
about  calling  things  ironic  these  days  is  that  we 
are,  as  always,  in  need  of  ways  to  express  our 
sense  that  there  is,  in  the  universe  itself — in 
what  used  to  be  called  "the  whole  of  creation" — 
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an  ironic  principle?  I  think  so.  We  all  know  that 
in  things  as  they  are,  in  the  universe  as  it  is,  in 
man's  nature  as  it  is,  there  is  a  principle  that 
renders  our  every  move,  our  every  word,  inade- 
quate, undercuttahle.  subject  to  corrective  cross- 
lights  at  least  some  of  which  are  beyond  our  vW 
sion.  And  we  need  a  language  to  express  our 
sense  of  that  principle.  .  .  . 

What  is  a  writer  addressing  a  typical  academic 
or  intellectual  audience,  or  even  writing  a  news- 
paper column,  to  do  in  a  situation  that  in  the 
past  could  have  been  met  by  saying,  "God  in- 
tended otherwise,"  or  "God  punished  him  for  his 
overweening  pride,"  or  "God  mocked  his  boast- 
ful endeavors,"  or  "It  was  an  act  of  God"?  Can 
you  imagine  a  syndicated  columnist  saying, 
rather  than  "ironically  enough,"  "in  the  eyes  of 
God  the  result  must  have  appeared  amusing"? 
The  mystery  of  life,  the  frustrations  it  steadily 
offers  to  our  lives,  along  with  the  wry  sense  we 
have  that  such  frustrations  have  some  kind  of 
meaning,  leave  us  with  a  desperate  need  for  a 
language  that  does  not  simply  say,  "I  was  sur- 
prised," or  "1  thought  it  incongruous  or  paradox- 
ical." So:  "It"  was  ironic.  The  tornado  struck 
ironically.  Irony  is  in  things  as  they  are,  not 
merely  in  my  view  of  them,  and  lacking  the  older 
vocabulary  for  dealing  with  our  finitude,  we  do 
what  we  can. 

Of  course,  I  know  better  than  to  expect  any- 
one to  accept  any  theological  implications  in 
what  I  am  saying.  I  really  do  not  want  to  claim 
that  I  have  discovered  a  new  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  the  ironological  proof.  All  I  would 
claim  is  that  a  serious  look  at  how  we  use  lan- 
guage ironically,  and  how  we  talk  about  irony, 
will  lead  us  to  recognize  a  striking  parallel  be- 
tween traditional  God-language  and  modern 
irony-language. 

The  strongest  religious  traditions  have  always 
celebrated  the  Being  who  by  his  very  existence 
dramatizes  our  finitude,  our  insignificance.  And 
their  opponents  have  stressed,  with  increasingly 
dramatic  force  as  modernism  progressed,  the  ab- 
surdity of  worshiping  the  inhumane  force  that 
frustrates  our  every  wish  and  finally  destroys  us. 

I  submit  that  as  we  deal  with  the  "it"  that  we 
say  is  "ironic,"  or  with  the  even  more  impersonal 
force  that  leads  us  to  say  things  like  "ironically 
enough,"  we  have  a  similar  choice.  As  you  would 
predict,  my  concluding  hope  is  that  we  might 
acknowledge  and  delight  in  the  cosmic  irony 
that  leads  us  to  talk  in  those  ways.  In  our  quests 
for  knowledge  about  irony,  as  in  our  ordinary 
language  for  dealing  with  inescapable  anomalies 
and  incongruities,  we  unwittingly  rival  "the 
other":  that  always  elusive,  sometimes  even  ab- 
sconding center  who  alone  knows  what's  what. 
And  in  doing  so,  we  are  always  heading — as  the 
fine  old  neglected  myth  puts  it — for  a  fall. 


[Laws]  » 

CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
CHAPTER  AND  VERSE 


From  a  "Declaration  from  Members  of  the  LJ.t 
Legal  Community,' '  which  was  recently  published,  i 
the  form  of  a  paid  advertisement,  in  USA  Toda\ 
The  ad,  sponsored  by  the  Legal  Ad  Fund  Coalition, 
San  Francisco  group,  claims  that  the  U.S.  govern 
ment's  actions  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  an 
Grenada  violate  the  following  international  an 
American  laws. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Article  2  (4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter:  Prohibits  th 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territory  c 
another  state. 

Article  55  of  the  U.N.  Charter:  Requires  respec 
for  human  rights. 

Article  56  of  the  U.N.  Charter:  Requires  coor. 
eration  with  the  United  Nations  in  the  er 
hancement  of  human  rights. 

Chapter  IV,  Article  16  of  the  Organization  c 
American  States  Charter:  "Each  state  has  th 
right  to  develop  its  cultural,  political,  an 
economic  lite  freely  and  naturally." 

Chapter  IV,  Article  18  of  the  OAS  Charter:  N 
state  "has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  c 
indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  in  th 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  oth« 
State." 

Chapter  IV,  Article  19  of  the  OAS  Charter:  Pre 
hibits  any  state  from  coercing  another  state 

Chapter  IV,  Article  20  of  the  OAS  Charter:  Pre 
hibits  military  occupation  or  any  other  use  c 
force  against  a  state  on  any  grounds. 

Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  I— IV,  Article  1 
Prohibits  any  state  from  committing  or  aidin 
in  war  crimes. 

UNITED  STATES  LAW 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Section  502(E 
as  amended;  22  USC,  Section  2304:  Pre 
hibits  the  provision  of  military  assistance  t 
any  country  "the  government  of  which  en 
gages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viok 
tions  of  internationally  recognized  huma: 
rights. " 

Article  1,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution:  Grant 
to  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war. 

War  Powers  Resolution,  50  USC,  Section  1541 
Prohibits  U.S.  involvement  in  hostilitie 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 
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[Q&A] 

CARTER:  A  MIDEAST 
PRESCRIPTION 

From  an  interview  with  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  Winter 
1983-84  issue  of  American-Arab  Affairs.  Erik  R. 
Peterson,  the  journal's  editor,  conducted  the  inter- 
view on  January  13. 

AMERICAN-ARAB  AFFAIRS:  How  would  you  as- 
sess the  performance  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last  three  years? 

JIMMY  CARTER:  I  don't  think  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  been  nearly  aggressive 
enough  in  trying  to  pursue  the  principles  of  U.N. 
Resolution  242,  the  Camp  David  accords,  the 
Reagan  initiative  of  September  1982,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Fez  statement  that  were  compatible 
with  U.N.  Resolution  242.  In  the  past,  under 
Nixon,  Ford,  and  me,  either  the  president  or  the 
secretary  of  state,  almost  on  a  full-time  basis,  was 
available  as  a  top-level  mediator  to  search  out 
every  possibility  for  progress  toward  peace.  Un- 
der Kissinger,  Vance,  and  Muskie,  I  think  a  good 
bit  of  progress  was  made.  That  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  last  three  years.  We  have  confined 
our  effort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Lebanese  cri- 
sis and  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  Palestinian  rights,  and  recognition  of  Is- 
rael by  the  Arab  world,  which  I  think  are  crucial 
for  permanent  peace  in  the  region. 

AAA:  What  course  of  action  would  you  prescribe 
now  in  Lebanon? 

CARTER:  Well,  the  most  important  element  is  for 
us  to  adamantly  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
external  forces,  Israeli  and  Syrian,  so  that  we 
don't  give  tacit  approval  to  the  partition  of  Leba- 
non. .  .  .  We  must  recognize  that  Syria,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  has  genuine  security  interests  in 
the  region  and  will  play  a  major  role  in  any  future 
agreement  for  peace. 

It's  obvious  that  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Leba- 
non and  its  aftermath  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
influence  of  President  Assad  and  the  Syrians  in 
the  entire  Middle  East.  We  ought  to  recognize 
that  fact,  communicate  and  negotiate  freely  and 
substantively  with  the  Syrians,  and  try  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

AAA:  How  do  you  assess  the  continued  construc- 
tion of  Israeli  settlements  on  the  West  Bank? 

CARTER:  Well,  there  has  been  very  little  indica- 
tion, if  any,  from  first  the  Begin  and  then  the 
Shamir  governments  that  they  intend  to  with- 
draw at  all  from  any  portion  of  the  West  Bank  or 


Gaza,  and  the  aggressive  settlement  activity  is 
the  major  ptoot  ut  that.  There  is  another  ele- 
ment to  it  that  is  interesting,  however.  If  the 
present  level  of  settlement  activity  is  maintained 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  chances  are 
that  the  ratio  between  Arab-Palestinians  and 
Jews  in  the  occupied  territories  will  remain  the 
same — about  65  percent  Moslem  and  Christian 
Arabs,  and  about  35  percent  Jews.  So  the  demo- 
graphic nature  of  the  population  will  not 
change.  But  there  are  people  on  both  sides,  Ar- 
abs and  Israelis,  who  would  like  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  settlement  activity  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it's  become  a  moot  point,  that  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  by  Israel  has 
been  completed.  This  creates  on  one  side  a  sense 
of  hopelessness,  which  perpetuates  the  status 
quo,  and  on  the  other  side  a  sense  of  crisis,  which 
might  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
parties  involved.  So,  I  would  say  that  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern,  but  I  still  don't  look  upon 
the  activity  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  peace 
talks  are  hopeless.  .  .  . 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  Is- 
raeli public  is  sharply  divided  over  this  issue. 
And  I  think  there  would  be  a  profound  impact  on 
politics  in  Israel,  including  some  members  of  the 
Likud  Party  in  the  Knesset,  if  Jordan  were  to  say, 
"We  are  ready  to  negotiate  with  Israel,  provided 
the  settlement  activity  is  stopped."  I  know  there 
are  members  of  the  Likud  Party,  as  well  as  many 
members  of  the  Labor  Party,  who  would  say, 
"Let's  go  on  record  in  the  Knesset  to  stop  settle- 
ment activity  as  long  as  good-faith  negotiations 
are  taking  place. "  But  for  the  Jordanians  and  Pal- 


'  'Those  who  are  not  moderates  we  will  make  moderates. 


From  Arba  Tashar  Oktober,  the  government 
newspaper  of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen. 
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[Survey] 

CONGRESSIONAL 
METAPHYSICS 


From  Religion  on  Capitol  Hill:  Myths  and  Realities,  by  Peter 
L.  Benson  and  Dorothy  L.  Williams,  published  by  Harper  & 
Row.  These  survey  results  are  based  on  interviews  with  eighty 
members  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Search  Institute. 


ON  SALVATION 
Statement 


Percentage  Who  Gave 
This  Response' 


What  is  the  path  to  salvation?  How  does  one  get  there? 
Faith — something  God  does  (e.g.,  a  gift  from 

God,  forgiveness,  the  gift  of  grace  freely  given)  37 
Works — something  people  do  to  "earn"  salvation 

Doing  good  50 
Living  virtuously  39 
Predestination  3 
Discover  God's  plan  for  my  life  4 
Don't  know  6 
"Percentages  total  more  than  100  percent  because  some  members  gave 
more  than  one  response. 


ON  AMERICA'S  CHOSENNESS 
Statement 


Percentage  Who  Chose 
This  Response 


God  has  blessed  America  more  than  other 
nations.  How  true  is  this  statement? 
True 

Not  sure,  hut  lean  toward  true 
Not  sure,  but  lean  toward  false 
False 

Don't  know  or  can't  answer 


ON  AMERICA'S  FULFILLMENT 
Statement 


Percentage  Who  Chose 
This  Response 


A.  America  is  very  close  to  fulfilling  God's 

expectations  7 

B.  America  is  very  far  from  fulfilling  God's 

expectations  57 

C.  Somewhere  between  A  and  B  1 5 

D.  Far  away,  but  closer  than  other  nations  10 

E.  Can't  choose — God  does  not  have 

expectations  for  America  6 

F.  Don't  know  5 


ON  HUMAN  NATURE 


Good  0%  30.2  30.3 
Loving  0  16.2  24.9 
Perfect.ble  6.2    33.8  26.1 


32.3 
15.4 


10.5 
13.2 
7.7 


4.0  0 
11.7  1.5 
9.2  1.5  Nc 


Evil 
Selfish 
Perfectible 


estinians  and  other  Arabs  to  say,  "We  willjaeve 
negotiate  until  the  settlement  activity  stops 
means  that  the  Israelis  are  going  to  say,  "Wh 
should  we  stop  the  settlement  activity  if  the  A: 
abs  refuse  to  negotiate?" 

AAA:  How  might  the  United  States  develo 
more  continuity  in  its  Middle  East  policy? 

CARTER:  What  you  have  to  recognize  is  that 
Arab  leaders  are  going  to  be  forthcoming,  as  w£ 
Sadat,  they  won't  be  inclined  to  take  a  chanc 
[by  negotiating]  through  Bob  Strauss  or  Sol  Line 
witz  or  Don  Rumsfeld  or  Bud  McFarlane,  as  wo: 
thy  as  all  those  gentlemen  are.  If  they  are  goin 
to  take  a  chance,  they  have  got  to  know  that  th 
president  or  the  secretary  of  state  is  personall 
involved  and  will  not  leave  an  initiator  of 
peace  effott  exposed.  That  is  the  element  th; 
has  basically  been  missing  for  the  last  three  yean 
During  the  Camp  David  negotiations,  all  th 
leaders  over  there  knew  that  I  and  my  secretai 
of  state  were  personally  involved,  and  that 
they  made  an  initiative  in  total  secrecy,  or  eve 
publicly,  they  wouldn't  be  left  exposed.  The 
would  not  have  made  those  kinds  of  agreement 
or  those  kinds  of  initiatives  to  even  the  mo< 
competent  and  worthy  low-level  mediator  or  nt 
gotiator  at  the  ambassadorial  level. 

AAA:  Some  Arab  leaders  feel  that  the  Soviet  Ur 
ion  has  the  most  to  gain  from  the  inability  of  th 
United  States  to  implement  policy  aimed  at  th 
resolution  of  Middle  East  disputes.  Do  you  agree 

CARTER:  Yes,  I  think  to  the  extent  that  th 
American  position  or  reputation  or  triendshi 
within  the  Arab  world  has  diminished,  the  Ru< 
sians  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  rel; 
tionship  at  our  expense.  In  general,  howevei 
the  Arab  leaders  and  the  Arab  people  have 
justified  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  Sovic 
Union.  The  deeply  religious  Arab  leaders  ai 
concerned  about  atheistic  communism  in  princ 
pie  and  practice.  And  they  have  seen  that  i 
many  patts  of  the  world,  a  weak  nation  that  be 
comes  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  fc 
arms  in  a  revolutionary  period  often  later  bt 
comes  subject  to  Soviet  domination.  I  think  the 
are  very  cautious  about  that  possibility.  In  spit 
of  the  fact  that  our  damaged  relationships  wit 
some  of  the  Arab  countries  provide  an  opportt 
nity  for  Soviet  progress,  it's  not  an  inevitabl 
thing.  I  have  disagteed  publicly  with  Secretary  c 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  and  others  wh 
have  alleged  that  Syria  is  a  Soviet  puppet.  I  thin 
Assad  is  too  intelligent  and  too  effective  a  leadc- 
to  let  his  country  be  dominated  by  the  Sovie 
Union.  And  I  think  he's  using  Soviet  assistanc 
to  the  benefit  of  Syria  as  he  sees  it,  but  he  woul 
not  permit  Syria  to  become  a  surrogate  of  th 
Soviet  Union. 
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The  Logical  Suspect  

Soot  particle  growth  as  it  takes  place  in  wood-burning  fireplaces, 
diesel  engines,  and  industrial  furnaces,  has  been  attributed 
to  a  complex  set  of  interdependent  chemical  reactions. 
A  researcher  at  the  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories  has 
demonstrated  that  the  decomposition  of  a  single  species  is 
primarily  responsible. 


Soot  Fonnatu 


0.76    0.80       0.85       0.90  0.95 
Ethylene/Oxygen  (Mole  Ratio) 


Figure  1:  Total  growth  rate  contrasted  with 
growth  rate  pet  unit  an  a  plotted  as  a  function 
of  ethylene/ oxygen  mole  ratio  measured  at  a 
given  height  above  the  burner  face. 

Figure  2:  Artist's  rendition  of  the  surface  growth 
of  a  single  soot  particle  by  the  incorporation  of 
aie/vlene  molecule. 


SOOT  FORMATION  may  be 
divided  into  two  stages. 
Microscopic  soot  particles  are  gen- 
erated in  the  "inception"  stage. 
They  reach  full  size  in  the  "growth" 
stage,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  95%  of  their  final  mass.  Most 
scientific  exploration  has  concen- 
trated on  particle  inception  which, 
despite  all  the  effort,  remains 
unexplained.  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Harris, 
a  physical  chemist  at  the  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories, 
has  reversed  traditional  priorities. 
Combining  experiment  with  logic, 
he  has  formulated  the  first  quan- 
titative explanation  of  the  growth 
stage  in  soot  formation. 

Dr.  Harris  arrived  at  his 
mechanism  through  an  elaborate 
process  of  elimination.  To  focus 
on  the  chemistry  of  soot  growth, 
he  began  by  eliminating  from  his 


investigation  the  complexit 
introduced  by  turbulence 
mixing.  He  limited  his  researcl 
premixed,  ethylene/oxygen,  1; 
nar  flames  with  one-dimensio 
flow. 

Previous  descriptions  in 
literature  told  him  that  two 
cesses  take  place  simultaneou 
during  growth.  Incipient  partic 
collide  and  coalesce  into  lari 
particles,  while  growing  at 
same  time  by  incorporating  hy 
carbon  molecules  from  the  bun 
gases. 

The  first  process  redui 
total  surface  area  without  ch; 
ing  total  mass,  while  the  seed 
called  "surface  growth','  increa 
both  total  surface  area  and  tc 
mass.  Hence,  the  increase  in 
total  mass  of  soot  can  be  entir 
attributed  to  surface  growth. 

Dr.  Harris  set  out  to  ic 
tify  the  hydrocarbon  molecule; 
or  "growth  species"— responsi 
for  surface  growth.  Increasing 
increments  the  richness  of  1 
flame,  he  made  the  key  disc 
ery  that  although  the  total  m; 
growth  rate  (gm/sec)  increa; 
strongly  when  the  ratio  of  etl 
ene  to  oxygen  is  increased,  j 
mass  growth  rate  per  unit  surf; 
area  (gm/cm2/sec)  increases  oi 
slightly  (see  Figure  1).  Thus,  i 
controlling  variable  for  how  mi 
soot  is  formed  is  not  the  cone 
tration  of  growth  species,  but  1 
surface  area  available  for  grov 

This  finding  led  him  to  c 
elude  that  richer  flames  prodi 
more  total  soot  because  they  g 


te  more  particles  in  the  incep- 
stage.  More  incipient  parti- 
;  offer  greater  initial  surface 
a  for  the  incorporation  of  hydro- 
Dons. 

Since  the  growth  rate  per 
t  area  must  depend  on  growth 
cies  concentration,  this  con- 
tration  must  be  similar  from 
ne  to  flame.  Dr.  Harris  went 
:o  reason  that  there  must  either 
enough  growth  species  at  the 
set  to  account  for  the  total  soot 
wth  in  the  richest  flame,  or 
species  must  be  rapidly  formed 
hin  the  flame  from  another 
irocarbon  present  in  high 
•ugh  concentration. 

IE  NARROWED  his  search 
to  the  four  most  abundant 
sses  of  hydrocarbons  found  in 
nes:  acetylene,  polyacetylenes, 
ycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
iH),  and  methane.  Methane 
i  be  eliminated,  because  its 
icentration  does  not  decrease 
soot  is  produced.  There  is  not 
)ugh  PAH  to  account  for  soot 
mation  in  any  flame.  Neither 
hese  two  hydrocarbons  can  be 
dily  formed  from  the  other  major 
:cies  present.  That  left  only 
■tylene  and  the  polyacetylenes. 

Acetylene  contains  enough 
irogen  to  account  for  the  hydro- 
8  content  of  soot  measured  in 
early  stages  of  growth.  But 
ong  the  polyacetylenes,  only 
cetylene  could  possibly  supply 
)ugh  hydrogen.  That  left  acet- 
ne  and  diacetylene. 


There  is  more  than  enough 
acetylene  to  account  for  the  mass 
of  soot  produced.  There  is  not 
enough  diacetylene,  and  while 
diacetylene  can  be  formed  from 
the  abundant  supply  of  acetylene, 
the  reported  rate  of  conversion  is 
too  slow  for  diacetylene  to  play  a 
significant  role.  That  left  only 
acetylene. 

Dr.  Harris  verified  that  acet- 
ylene is  the  growth  species  by 
determining  that  the  slight  increase 
in  growth  rate  per  unit  area  is 
proportional  to  the  increase  in 
acetylene  concentration  (see  Fig- 
ure 1).  He  also  found  that  the  rate 
constant  he  measured  was  in 
agreement  with  the  reported  rate 
constant  for  the  decomposition  of 
acetylene  on  carbon.  These  find- 
ings confirmed  his  hypothesis  that 
soot  particles  grow  in  flames  by 
the  incorporation  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  acetylene. 

"Now  that  we  know  how  soot 
grows''  says  Dr.  Harris,  "we  can 
examine  how  it  begins  with  greater 
understanding.  Then,  perhaps  our 
knowledge  will  be  complete  enough 
to  suggest  better  ways  to  reduce 
soot'.' 


General  Motors 
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MAN 
BEHIND 
THE 
WORK 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Harris  is  a  Staff 
Research  Chemist  at  the  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Physical 
Chemistry  Department. 

Dr.  Harris  graduated  from 
UCLA  in  1971.  He  received  his 
Master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
physical  chemistry  from  Harvard 
University.  His  doctoral  thesis 
concerned  Van  der  Waals  forces 
between  molecules.  Following  his 
Ph.D.  in  1975,  a  Miller  Institute 
Fellowship  brought  him  back  to 
the  University  of  California,  this 
time  at  Berkeley,  where  he  spent 
two  years  studying  laser-induced 
chemistry.  He  joined  General 
Motors  in  1977. 

Dr.  Harris  conducted  his 
investigation  into  soot  particle 
growth  with  the  aid  of  Senior  Sci- 
ence Assistant  Anita  Weiner. 
His  research  interests  at  GM  also 
include  the  use  of  laser  diagnos- 
tic techniques  in  combustion 
analysis,  with  special  emphasis 
on  intracavity  spectroscopy. 


"COMMENCE  FOREIGN  POLICY!" 

From  the  Daytona  Beach  News  Journal. 


[Report] 

FREE  WILL 
AND  THE  BOMB 

From  Medical  World  News,  February  13. 

A 

A.  public  meeting  called  by  the  doctors  of 
Congresbury,  England  (a  village  near  Bristol), 
has  resulted  in  a  vote  that  lethal  doses  of  mor- 
phine should  be  made  available  to  residents  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

About  100  of  the  4,000  villagers  recently 
heard  a  lecture  on  the  biological  effects  of  nu- 
clear war  given  by  their  general  practitioner,  Dr. 
Richard  Lawson.  They  then  voted  62  to  16  that 
their  doctors  should  prescribe — on  demand — an 
unstated  but  lethal  dose  of  morphine  tablets  with 
an  antiemetic.  The  prescriptions  would  be  filled 
by  the  local  pharmacist  and  the  drugs  would  be 
held  in  a  safe  place,  possibly  a  bank,  until  such 
time  as  a  nuclear  war  seemed  likely. 

The  villagers  rejected  a  motion  to  make  Con- 
gresbury self-sufficient  for  at  least  a  year  follow- 
ing a  nuclear  exchange  by  repairing  existing 
shelters  and  stockpiling  water,  food,  and  fuel. 
"They  felt  that  even  if  they  were  not  hit,  there 
was  no  point  in  making  preparations,"  said  Dr. 
Lawson. 

Carrying  out  the  will  of  the  meeting  involves 
obvious  legal  difficulties.  Dr.  Lawson  hopes  to 
strengthen  his  hand  by  conducting  a  townwide 
poll;  if  that  is  not  possible,  he  will  poll  his  pa- 
tients. He  also  plans  to  write  to  all  relevant  med- 
ical bodies,  such  as  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Medical  Defense  Union,  for  their 


advice.  "If  I  get  the  green  light  from  them,  I  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  prescribing,"  he  said. 

"I  am  acting  primarily  not  as  a  member  of  the 
peace  movement  but  as  a  local  family  doctor, "  he 
said.  "I  have  come  to  this  [decision]  after  private 
talks  with  friends.  I  discovered,  to  my  horror, 
that  many  people  had  made  plans  to  strangle  or 
stab  their  children  themselves — mainly  because 
they  were  frightened  of  dying  first  and  leaving 
their  children  to  cope  alone  in  a  nightmare 
world.  What  I  am  offering  is  a  kinder  way." 

Though  a  false  alarm  could  result  in  needless 
morphine  deaths,  he  has  argued  that  there  would 
be  many  more  deaths  because  of  general  panic 
incident  to  the  announcement  of  an  imminent 
attack. 

"I'm  not  in  favor  of  euthanasia  in  peacetime, 
while  there  is  a  civilization  and  a  pharmaceutical 
industry  that  at  least  offers  one  the  chance  of 
adapting  to  life,"  Dr.  Lawson  said.  "But  in  a 
postholocaust  age,  where  we  will  have  no  civili- 
zation, no  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  not 
even  any  morality,  it  may  be  the  only  practical 
and  dignified  thing  to  do." 

Dr.  Lawson  acknowledges  a  dilemma:  having 
the  option  of  suicide  could  "sap  the  will  of  the 
people  who  might  want  to  resist  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons,"  he  said.  "But  children  might 
be  the  innocent  victims,  so  it  is  for  them  that  we 
have  put  forward  these  proposals. 

"A  number  of  people  thought  1  was  joking  at 
first,"  he  said.  "They  were  denying  the  reality. 
My  proposal  has  brought  it  home  to  them." 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion said,  "It's  not  possible  for  us  to  say  whether 
what  he  proposes  is  ethical  or  not.  He  has  raised 
a  genuine  ethical  dilemma." 
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[Thesis] 

HIGHER  EDUCATION'S 
LOW  YIELD 


From  ''Educational  Disinvestment,"  by  Warren  C. 
Robinson,  in  Policy  Review,  Fall  1983.  Policy  Re- 
view is  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 

^^Lccording  to  the  conventional  wisdom, 
college  education  is  a  good  investment  for  both 
the  individual  (it  leads  to  higher  earnings)  and 
society  (a  well-educated  work  force  is  more  pro- 
ductive). Operating  on  these  two  assumptions, 
the  government  has  heavily  subsidized  college 
education  since  the  mid-sixties,  and  the  number 
of  college  graduates  has  soared.  But  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the  United  States  has 
overinvested  in  education  at  the  college  level. 
Consider: 

□  Recent  data  show  conclusively  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  college  education  is  falling  sharply. 
College  graduates,  after  a  considerable  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money,  do  not,  on  the  average, 
do  that  much  better  than  high  school  graduates. 

□  This  trend  toward  overproduction  of  college 
graduates  finds  expression  in  a  growing  preva- 
lence of  mismatching  of  skills  and  training  with 
jobs  and  occupations  pursued.  Between  20  and 
25  percent  of  full-time  U.S.  workers  are  over- 
trained for  their  jobs,  and  the  percentage  has 
been  growing.  Nearly  half  of  all  college  graduates 
are  overeducated. 

□  This  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  incoming  students.  Most  students  still 
view  their  education  as  an  investment,  not  as 
pure  fun,  and  they  expect  to  earn  more  with  a 
college  degree  than  without  it.  These  expecta- 
tions are  sure  to  be  frustrated. 

□  The  number  of  workers  in  America  who  find 
their  jobs  dull  or  feel  they  have  no  future  has 
been  growing.  A  significant  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force  expressing  sharp  job  dissatisfac- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  managerial  and  ser- 
vice occupations. 

□  U.S.  productivity  has  not  increased  with  the 
educational  qualifications  of  the  labor  force.  On 
the  contrary — the  1 970s  was  a  period  of  stagnant 
economic  growth  and  constant  or  falling  real 
rates  of  labor  productivity.  This  decline  contin- 
ued into  the  1980s. 

The  conclusion  follows  easily.  The  use  of  the 
public  sector  to  promote  investment  in  educa- 
tion has  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from 
what  was  intended.  By  increasing  the  supply  of 


college  graduates  and  encouraging  them  to  ex- 
pect positive  rewards  for  their  efforts,  we  have 
guaranteed  a  large  group  of  overqualified,  frus- 
trated workers  who  will  never  be  content  with 
the  jobs  the  system  can  provide  them.  The  effect 
on  morale  and  worker  incentives  has  been  nega- 
tive, and  productivity  growth  has  declined.  A 
work  force  that  is  overeducated  for  the  tasks  re- 
quired of  it,  and  that  has  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, ends  up  being  relatively  unhappy  and  un- 
productive. This  describes  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  today. 


[Catalogue] 

REAGANGATES, 
1981-1984 


From  "Scandals,  Etc.,  From  A  to  Z,"  by  Thomas 
Riehle,  in  the  National  Journal,  January  14. 

M.  rom  the  resignation  of  CIA  Deputy  Director 
Max  C.  Hugel  in  July  1981  to  the  resignation  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  W.  Paul  Thayer  in 
January,  numerous  scandals  involving  Reagan 
Administration  officials  and  appointees  have 
been  shrugged  off  by  the  public.  Here  are 
twenty-eight  whose  actions  before  or  after  taking 
office  briefly  put  the  Administration  in  a  bad 
light,  apparently  without  damaging  the  public's 
image  of  Reagan. 

RICHARD  V.  ALLEN,  former  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  national  security  affairs:  Intercepted 
$1,000  in  cash  given  by  Japanese  journalists  as  a 
present  to  Nancy  Reagan,  but  "forgot"  to  turn  it 
over  to  theTreasury,  as  is  required.  Resigned  in 
January  1982. 

WILLIAM  M.  BELL,  Reagan's  first  choice  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission:  Served  as  president  of  a  De- 
troit job-recruiting  firm  that  had  placed  no  em- 
ployees in  over  a  year  and  had  never  been  listed 
in  any  phone  directory.  Nomination  withdrawn 
in  February  1982. 

ANNE  M.  BURFORD,  former  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  administrator:  Told  a  New  Mex- 
ico gas  refinery  that  she  would  not  enforce  lead- 
content  regulations  that  the  company  was 
violating.  Resigned  in  March  1983. 

ROBERT  F.  BURFORD,  director  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Owns 
25  percent  of  his  family's  cattle  and  sheep  ranch, 
which  has  permits  to  graze  on  33,614  acres  of 
bureau  land.  Received  waiver  of  provisions  pro- 
hibiting his  use  of  bureau  land  by  selling  the  graz- 
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From  the  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators,  by  Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  David  A.  ]odice,  published  by  Yale 
University  Press.  Thesegraphs,  called  time-series  profiles,  show  the  incidence  of  government  sanctions,  political  deaths,  armedattacks, 
riots,  and  demonstrations  in  each  country  from  1 948  to  1 978.  The  number  of  each  type  of  event  appears  at  left;  note  that  the  scale 
varies  from  country  to  country. 


ing  permits  and  cattle  to  his  three  sons,  co-own- 
ers of  the  farm. 

CHARLES  M.  BUTLER  III,  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  chairman:  Declined  to  dis- 
qualify himself  from  deciding  cases  involving  cli- 
ents of  his  former  Houston  law  firm. 

CARLOS  C.  CAMPBELL,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  commerce  for  economic  development:  Re- 
signed while  under  fire  for  giving  grants  to  firms 
with  dubious  credentials,  some  run  by  friends. 

JOSEPH  W.  CANZERI,  former  presidential  assist- 
ant: Resigned  following  disclosure  he  had  billed 
both  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  government  for  personal  expenses  and  had 


received  loans  at  favorable  rates  from  Laurance 
Rockefeller  and  realtor  Donald  M.  Koll. 

MICHAEL  CARDENAS,  former  administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration:  Forced  out 
after  probes  of  questionable  SBA  grants,  includ- 
ing one  to  a  contractor  who  was  under  criminal 
investigation. 

WILLIAM  J.  CASEY,  director  of  central  intelli- 
gence: Traded  more  than  $3  million  in  stocks  in 
1982  (most  government  officials  put  their  hold- 
ings in  "blind  trusts"  to  avoid  charges  that  infor- 
mation gained  on  the  job  is  being  used  for  per- 
sonal gain).  Established  blind  trust  in  1983 
under  congressional  pressure. 
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MICHAEL  K.  DEAVER,  deputy  White  House  chief 
of  staff:  Wrote  a  diet  book  whose  earnings  could 
surpass  the  statutory  annual  limit  on  outside  in- 
come (15  percent  of  salary),  but  contracted  to 
defer  excess  royalties  while  in  office. 

GUY  W.  FISKE,  former  deputy  secretary  of  com- 
merce: Negotiated  for  a  job  at  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation  at  the  same  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment-owned satellites  to  the  company. 

B.  SAM  HART,  Reagan's  first  choice  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission:  Was  in  default  on  a 
$100,000  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
(two  weeks  after  he  was  chosen,  the  SBA  agreed 
to  refinance  the  loan)  and  delinquent  on  repay- 
ing a  $200,000  minority-business  loan.  Also 
owed  $4,400  in  back  taxes.  Name  withdrawn 
from  consideration. 

ARTHUR  HULL  HAYES  JR. ,  former  commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Billed  the 
government  for  trips  already  paid  for  by  business 
organizations  and  accepted  speaking  fees,  free 
lodging,  and  travel  expenses  from  private  groups 
that  have  dealings  with  the  FDA. 

J.  LYNN  HELMS,  former  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration chief:  Resigned  in  January  after  being 
accused  of  having  operated  a  business  that  took 
over  small  companies  and  bled  them  dry  of 
funds. 

JOHN  W.  HERNANDEZ,  former  deputy  EPA  ad- 
ministrator: Invited  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany to  edit  a  draft  of  an  agency  report  on  dioxin 
contamination  near  the  company's  Midland, 
Michigan,  plant. 


From  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 


MAX  C.  HUGEL,  deputy  director  for  operations  at 
the  CIA:  Resigned  after  being  accused  by  dis- 
gruntled former  business  associates  of  shady 
stock  dealings. 

ERNEST  W.  LEFEVER,  nominee  for  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
affairs:  His  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  re- 
ceived a  $25,000  research  grant  from  the  Nestle 
Company  prior  to  issuing  an  exculpatory  report 
on  international  marketing  of  Nestle's  infant 
formula.  Nomination  withdrawn. 

RITA  M.  LAVELLE,  former  assistant  administrator 
for  hazardous  wastes  at  the  EPA:  Convicted  of 
lying  to  a  House  committee  about  when  she  first 
learned  that  her  former  employer  was  involved 
in  a  waste  dump  whose  cleanup  she  was  adminis- 
tering. Sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison. 

JAMES  L.  MALONE,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Envi- 
ronmental and  Scientific  Affairs:  Violated  a 
pledge  not  to  get  involved  in  issues  concerning 
his  former  clients  when  he  lobbied  tor  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  for  the  Taiwan  Power  Com- 
pany. 

JOHN  R.  MCKEAN,  chairman  of  the  Postal  Service 
board  of  governors:  Before  being  appointed, 
McKean  arranged  loans  for  Edwin  Meese  III  and 
Michael  Deaver,  who  were  clients  of  his  San 
Francisco  accounting  firm. 

JAMES  C.  MILLER  III,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission:  Participated  in  the  commis- 
sion's settlement  of  a  GM  auto-defects  case, 
even  though  he  had  received  $75,000  in  consult- 
ing fees  from  GM  between  1978  and  1980. 

ROBERT  P.  NIMMO,  former  Veterans  Administra- 
tion chief:  Spent  $54,183  to  redecorate  his  of- 
fice, then  sent  the  old  furniture  to  his  daughter, 
who  is  director  of  public  affairs  at  the  Commerce 
Department.  Also,  was  forced  to  reimburse  the 
government  $6,441  for  improper  use  of  a  chauf- 
feur-driven car. 

RICHARD  N.  PERLE,  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  international  security  policy:  Wrote  a  memo 
calling  tor  the  department  to  buy  munitions  from 
a  company  that  had  paid  him  $50,000  in  con- 
sulting fees. 

THOMAS  C.  REED,  former  deputy  assistant  to  the 
president  for  national  security  affairs:  Forced  to 
give  up  $427,000  in  profits  on  a  $3,125  invest- 
ment he  had  made  based  on  inside  information. 

EMANUEL  S.  SAVAS,  former  assistant  secretary  for 
policy  development  and  research  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Had 
department  staff  members  write  and  edit  his 
book,  Privatising  the  Public  Sector. 
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W.  PAUL  THAYER,  former  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense: Resigned  in  January  after  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  filed  a  suit  charging 
he  had  made  business  deals  based  on  inside  in- 
formation. 

NORMAN  B.  TURE,  former  undersecretary  of  the 
treasury  for  tax  and  economic  affairs:  Urged  the 
department  to  purchase  an  economic  model 
from  a  firm  that  was  in  the  process  of  buying  the 
rights  to  the  model  from  him. 

CHARLES  Z.  WICK,  director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency:  Secretly  taped  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  other  government  officials  and  then 
lied  to  reporters  about  it. 


[Evidence] 

THE  CENSOR 
AT  WORK 


This  official  CIA  photograph  was  introduced  at  a  recent 
Senate  hearing  by  Deputy  Director  John  McMahon,  who 
testified  in  support  of  a  bill  (S.  1324)  that  would,  exempt 
the  CIA's  operational  files  from  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  McMahon  explained  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  that  the  picture  dramatizes  a  single  FOIA 
search  in  which  9'h  linear  feet  of  documents  were  re- 
viewed, but  only  a  six-inch  stack  was  finally  made  public. 
He  told1  the  committee  that  such  searches  are  wasteful 
since  "the  public  derives  little  meaningful  information 
from  the  occasional  isolated  paragraph  which  is  ultimate!} 
released. "  By  exempting  these  files  from  FOIA  searches, 
he  argued,  "the  public  [would  be]  deprived  of  no  meaning' 
ful  information  whatsoever. ' '  The  Senate  has  passed  the 
bill;  it  is  pending  before  the  House. 


[Reportl 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WAR 

From  "New  Modes  of  Conflict,"  a  Rand  Corpora- 
tion report  prepared  for  the  Defense  Department' s 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  and  written  by  Brian  Mi- 
chael fenkins,  director  of  Rand's  Security  and  Sub- 
national  Conflict  Program. 

w 

T  T  hat  is  armed  conflict  apt  to  be  like  in  the 
future?  In  many  respects,  the  future  face  of  war  is 
reflected  in  the  course  of  armed  conflict  in  Leba- 
non since  the  early  1970s.  Fighting  in  that  coun- 
try has  taken  place  on  three  levels:  conventional 
war,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  terrorism.  The  con- 
flict is  concurrently  a  war  among  nations,  a  war 
between  the  state  of  Israel  and  a  powerful  non- 
state  actor  (the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion), a  war  among  factions,  and  a  multitude  of 
terrorist  campaigns.  It  involves  regular  armies, 
guerrillas,  private  militias,  and  terrorist  gunmen. 

The  weapons  in  the  Lebanese  conflict  range 
from  the  sophisticated  weapons  of  modern  war- 
fare to  car  bombs.  The  tactics  range  from  point- 
blank  assassinations  to  organized  arms  opera- 
tions. Much  of  the  fighting  has  occurred  in  an 
urban  environment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  world  is  going  to 
collapse  into  the  anarchy  seen  in  Lebanon.  But 
the  conflict  in  Lebanon  is  likely  to  be  representa- 
tive of  armed  conflict  worldwide  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  twentieth  century:  a  mixture  of  con- 
ventional warfare,  classic  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
terrorist  campaigns,  openly  fought  or  secretly 
waged,  often  without  regard  to  national  fron- 
tiers, by  armies  as  well  as  irregular  forces.  Con- 
straints imposed  by  the  increasing  destructive- 
ness  and  costs  of  modern  weaponry,  the  complex 
roles  played  by  the  superpowers,  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  world  and  domestic  public 
opinion  have  led  to  greatet  reliance  on  indirect 
forms  of  warfare  and  the  employment  of  proxies. 

Terrorist  operations  may  be  substituted  when 
guerrilla  warfare  fails,  or  they  may  be  employed 
as  a  mode  of  surrogate  warfare  by  nations  unable 
or  unwilling  to  achieve  their  aims  through  diplo- 
macy or  conventional  military  means.  Acts  of 
terrorism  may  accompany  conventional  warfare 
between  nations. 

The  coexistence  of  these  three  modes  of 
armed  conflict  suggests  an  era  of  warfare  quite 
different  from  the  model  derived  from  the  world 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  Warfare  in  the 
future  will  be  less  destructive  but  it  will  also  be 
less  coherent. 

Warfare  will  cease  to  be  finite.  The  distinction 
between  war  and  peace  will  dissolve.  With  con- 
straints on  the  total  application  of  military  force, 
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[Map] 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MILITARY  SPENDING 


From  The  War  Atlas:  Armed  Conflict-Armed  Peace,  by  Michael  Kidron  and  Dan  Smith,  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  Thd 
size  of  each  country  is  determined  by  its  share  of  world  military  expenditures  in  1981,  which  totaled  $520  billion.  An  area  the  size  of  tha 
square  at  bottom  represents  one  percent  of  that  total. 


wars  will  seldom  end  in  conquest  or  capitulation. 
Cease-fires  will  be  imposed  hy  external  powers  or 
will  occur  because  the  belligerents  temporarily 
exhaust  themselves  or  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
risks  of  escalation.  The  losers  will  consider  their 
defeats  temporary.  Implacable  foes  will  fight  re- 
peated wars.  Hostilities  will  be  endless,  and 
nominal  peace  will  be  filled  with  confrontations 
and  crises. 

Armed  conflict  will  not  be  confined  by  na- 
tional frontiers.  Local  belligerents  will  mobilize 
foreign  patrons.  Wars  will  spill  floods  of  refugees 
on  other  countries.  Many  of  them  will  carry  their 
quarrels  with  them  and  will  be  targets  for  factions 
from  then  native  countries.  Terrorists  will  attack 
foreign  targets  roth  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  ongoing  sporadic  armed  conflict, 
blurred  in  time  and  space,  waged  on  several  lev- 
els by  a  large  arra>  of  national  and  subnational 
forces,  warfare  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  may  well  come  to  resemble  warfare 
during  the  Italian  Renaissance  or  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  before  the  emergence  of 
national  armies  and  more  organized  modern 
warfare. 


[Essay] 

ON  THE  SABBATH 

From  "What  h  the  Sabbath?"  by  Gerald  Stern,  th\ 
poet,  in  the  January  I  February  issue  of  the  American 
Poetry  Review.  Stern's  new  book,  Paradise  Pel 
ems,  will  be  published  by  Random  House. 

T 

JL  hen  what  should  we  do  on  Saturday  aftea 
noon  and  Saturday  morning?  We  may  not  sow  cj 
plow  or  reap  or  gather  into  sheaves  or  thresh  cj 
winnow  or  cleanse  or  grind  or  sift  or  knead  cj 
bake.  We  may  not  shear  or  bleach  or  heat  or  dy 
wool  or  spin  or  make  a  warp  or  make  two  thrum] 
threads  or  weave  two  threads  or  split  two  thread 
or  tie  or  untie  or  sew  two  stitches  or  tear  in  ordej 
to  sew  two  stitches.  We  may  not  hunt  deer  cj 
slaughter  or  skin  or  salt  or  tan  or  scrape  or  culj 
We  may  not  write  two  letters  or  erase  for  th 
purpose  of  writing  two  letters  or  build  or  pu 
down  or  either  extinguish  fire  or  kindle  fire  c 
beat  with  a  hammer  or  carry  from  one  premise  c 
domain  into  another.  Not  only  can  we  not  plow 
for  example,  but  we  cannot  dig  or  make  canal; 
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ind  not  only  can  we  not  reap,  but  we  cannot  pick 
rfuit  from  a  tree  or  tear  off  grass  or  mold  that  has 
Thrown  on  a  box  or  a  barrel,  or  cut  a  flower.  For  by 
p  doing  we  interfere  with  the  physical  world, 
Ithe  state  of  peace  between  man  and  nature.  We 
build  and  destroy.  We  reduce  the  perfection,  or 
j§  least  the  balance.  And  we  violate  the  com 
mandment.  We  probably  can't  pare  our  nails,  or 
swim  lengths,  or  read  the  want  ads.  1  know  we 
can't  swim  for  we  may  be  tempted  to  construct  a 
bladder.  And  we  cannot  squeeze  fruit  juice,  for 
that  would  be  threshing.  And  we  cannot  slaugh- 
ter, tor  that  would  be  a  derivative  ot  dvemg.  We 
may  eat,  indeed  we  must  eat,  and  we  may  drink, 
and  we  may  reason.  And  if  a  child  is  locked  in  a 
room  we  may  batter  the  door  down,  of  course, 
and  rush  someone  to  the  hospital,  or  cure  his 
lafneness.  And  we  may  listen  to  music,  may  we 
not'  And  we  may  make  music  .  .  .  although  for 
some  that  was  touching  the  line,  and  it  was  per- 
haps better  for  a  Shabbes  goy  to  do  that  for  us, 
and,  although  for  the  mad  Essenes  defecation 
itself  was  too  much  of  an  interference  with  the 
silence  and  the  harmony,  lovemaking  was, 
eventually,  not  only  permitted  but  indeed  en- 
couraged— required — as  a  good  Sabbath  activ- 
ity, for  the  Shekinah  was  present  that  day  and 
the  union  was  likely  to  be  blessed.  The  logic, 
certainly  from  a  modern  viewpoint,  is  ambigu- 
ous, even  confusing.  Of  all  things,  sexual  activ- 
ity is  an  interference,  particularly  with  its  threat 
of  new  life,  but  perhaps  no  more  than  eating  and 
drinking  with  its  threat  of  continued  life.  But  it  is 
what  the  activity  stands  for  that  counts.  How- 
ever real  it  is  to  the  individuals  concerned,  it 
must  always  be  seen  and  felt  as  symbolic  activity, 
as  if  life  itself  were  a  dream,  or  a  work  of  art.  Or  at 
least  the  Sabbath  were.  That  is  the  explanation! 
Saturday  is  a  work  of  art,  a  dream.  And  what  we 
do  on  that  day  is  "as  if."  As  if  the  Sabbath  were 
eternal.  As  if  we  lived  always  on,  and  only  on, 
the  Sabbath.  As  if  we  could  defy  nature  in  our 
tremendous  love  of  it.  As  if  we  could  pick  and 
choose;  as  if  we  could  be  as  illogical  and  free  as 
we  wanted  to,  selecting  and  combining  whatever 
it  is  we  had  to,  or  wanted  to.  As  in  a  work  of  art. 
And  it  would  finally  last  forever.  That  is  why 
there  was  so  much  haggling.  That  is  why  we  were 
permitted  to  carry  a  piano,  or  a  bed,  from  one 
room  to  another,  but  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
a  handkerchief  out  to  the  street.  For  that  might 
be  transferring  property  and  therefore  changing 
the  social  order.  Or  it  might  call  to  mind  such  a 
change.  It  was  not  at  all  a  question  ot  labor  or 
effort,  as  such.  It  required  more  effort  not  to 
carry  the  handkerchief,  not  to  light  the  match. 
We  had  to  maintain  the  illusion,  if  it  is  that,  of 
peace  and  permanence,  and  tree  ourselves  from 
time.  We  were  struggling  with  a  work  of  art.  A 
poem.  The  Sabbath  is  a  poem. 


[Fiction] 

BORGES:  A  DREAM 

By  Jorge  Luis  Barges.  From  El  Mercurio,  the  C  'lul~ 
ean  daily,  December  17.  Translated  by  Elizabeth 
Welbom. 

f^efbre  dawn  1  dreamed  a  dream  that  left  me 
overwhelmed  and  that  I  will  try  to  put  in  order. 

Your  elders  engender  you.  On  the  far  bound- 
ary of  the  desert  there  are  some  dusty  classrooms, 
or,  it  you  will,  some  dusty  warehouses,  and  in 
these  classrooms  or  warehouses  there  are  parallel 
rows  of  blackboards,  the  length  of  which  can  be 
measured  in  leagues,  or  in  leagues  of  leagues,  and 
on  which  somebody  has  drawn  letters  and  num- 
bers with  chalk.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
blackboards  there  are  in  all,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  are  many,  and  that  some  are  broken 
and  others  almost  bare.  The  doors  in  the  walls 
are  sliding  doors,  in  the  Japanese  manner,  and 
they  are  made  of  rusted  metal.  The  building  as  a 
whole  is  circular,  but  it  is  so  large  that  from  the 
outside  you  can't  perceive  the  curvature,  and 
what  you  see  is  a  straight  line.  The  blackboards, 
crowded  together,  are  taller  than  an  average 
man,  and  they  reach  up  to  a  sky  of  plaster,  which 
is  whitish  or  gray.  On  the  left  side  of  each  black- 
board there  are,  first,  words,  and  then  numbers. 
The  words  are  arranged  vertically,  as  in  a  dic- 
tionary. The  first  is  "Aar,"  the  name  of  a  river. 
Arabic  numerals,  the  number  of  which  is  indefi- 
nite but  surely  not  infinite,  follow.  They  indi- 
cate the  exact  number  of  times  you  will  see  the 
river,  the  exact  number  of  times  you  will  dis- 
cover it  on  a  map,  the  exact  number  of  times  you 
will  dream  about  it.  The  last  word  could  be 
"Zwingli" — it  remains  very  far  off.  On  another 
blackboard  "neverness"  is  inscribed,  and  next  to 
that  strange  word  there  is  a  number.  The  whole 
course  of  your  life  is  in  those  signs. 

There  isn't  a  second  that  isn't  spinning  out  a 
series. 

You  will  use  up  the  number  that  corresponds 
to  the  taste  of  ginger  and  you  will  go  on  living. 
You  will  use  up  the  number  that  corresponds  to 
the  smoothness  of  crystal  and  you  will  go  on  liv- 
ing a  few  more  days.  You  will  use  up  the  number 
of  heartbeats  that  have  been  allotted  to  you  and 
then  you  will  have  died. 
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[Research] 

DRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 
IN  COURT 


A  group  of  researchers  from  Brigham  Young  L/niver- 
sity  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (Charlene 
Lind,  Joann  Boles,  Dennise  Hinkle,  and  Sharon 
Gizzi)  asked  1 00  former  jurors  what  apparel  gives  a 
female  lawyer  the  greatest  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  a 
jury.  Their  findings  were  published  in  the  January 
1984  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 


I 


n  an  area  as  steeped  in  ceremony  as  the  court- 
room, just  what  should  the  female  lawyer  wear  in 
order  to  appear  convincing?  Because  judges,  col- 
leagues, and  jurors  are  as  easily  influenced  by 
appearances  as  the  rest  of  the  populace,  clothing 
credibility  is  a  crucial  support  to  a  good  argument 
or  the  conduct  of  any  aspect  of  a  case. 

Our  research  has  found  that  a  woman  lawyer 
may  confidently  select  a  tailored  suit  and  blouse 
as  appropriate  for  courtroom  wear,  but  attention 
to  such  accessories  as  neckwear  is  warranted.  In 
an  effort  to  identify  how  a  woman  lawyer's  cloth- 
ing affects  perceptions  of  her  authority,  we  ques- 
tioned 100  former  jurors  about  their  reactions  to 
a  variety  of  neckwear.  The  higher  the  percentage 
of  twenty-five-year-olds  to  forty-five-year-olds 
on  a  jury,  the  more  difference  the  selection  of 
neckwear  will  make.  The  more  men  of  any  age 
group  there  are,  the  less  difference  neckwear 
choices  will  make. 

Of  nine  neck  treatments  used  in  our  study, 


two  were  definitely  superior  in  conveying  au- 
thority, and  two  others  consistently  ranked 
high.  The  top-rated  scarfs  were  long  and  narrow, 
tied  in  a  flat,  nonvisible  knot  and  tucked  inside 
the  buttoned  jacket  (see  figure  1).  The  effect  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  man's  tie,  but  with  a  softness 
that  identifies  the  scarf  as  belonging  to  a  woman. 

The  second  most  positive  response  went  to  the 
traditional  woman's  bowed  blouse  (figure  2). 
The  ascot  and  the  square-knotted  scarf  (figure  3) 
were  both  viewed  as  too  casual  or  "arty"  for 
courtroom  use;  nor  was  the  man's  tie  well  re- 
ceived. Wardrobe  consultants  usually  counsel 
against  any  style  that  makes  a  woman  seem  to  be 
copying  the  appearance  of  a  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  response  was  to 
the  crisp  bow  tie  (figure  4).  This  particular  style 
is  in  fashion  [among]  professional  women.  Yet 
the  bow  tie  ranked  last.  That  might  be  explained 
by  the  possible  masculine  impression  created  by 
this  tie's  crispness.  It  appears  that  following  cur- 
rent fashion  in  neckwear  is  not  as  good  an  idea  as 
choosing  more  traditional  looks. 


[Essay] 

THE  BLACK  BOX 
MENTALITY 


From  "Black  Box  Blues,"  by  Bernard  Dixon,  in  the 
March/ April  issue  of  The  Sciences,  a  bimonthly 
magazine  published  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Dixon,  a  microbiologist,  is  the  former  edi- 
tor of  England's  New  Scientist. 


Abe  most  disquieting  aspect  of  the  silicon 
chip  is  not  that  it  distances  us  from  nature;  even 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  man  was  trying 
to  do  that.  The  more  troubling  fact  is  that  elec- 
tronic developments  distance  us  from  under- 
standing. Any  child  of  fifty  years  ago  looking  in- 
side a  household  clock,  with  its  escapement  and 
weights  or  spring,  could  see  in  a  few  minutes  how 
it  worked.  A  child  of  today  peering  at  a  digital 
watch  can  learn  nothing.  Yesterday's  children 
could  appreciate  that  pushing  a  switch  on  a  tele- 
vision set  meant  completing  a  circuit.  Today's 
children,  using  remote  control  devices  based  on 
ultrasound  or  infrared  radiation,  can  scarcely 
comprehend  what  they  are  doing.  The  real  dan- 
ger of  the  microelectronic  era  is  posed  by  what 
was  called,  even  in  the  days  of  macroelectronics, 
the  black  box  mentality:  passive  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  more  and  more  areas  of  life  will  be 
taken  over  by  little  black  boxes  whose  mysterious 
workings  are  beyond  our  comprehension. 
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DEAL  OF  THE 
CENTURIES 


■M  GETAWAY.  EUROPE  AT  PRICES  i 
XJ  THOUGHT  WERE  A  THING  OF  J\ 
iE  PAST.  Historically,  TWA  Getaway  ' 
ications  have  been  known  for  their 
lue.  And  this  year  is  no  exception. 
What's  more,  they're  easy  to  plan. 
A/A  Getaway  takes  care  of  all  the 
•tails.  We  reserve  your  flights.  Book 
>ur  hotel  rooms.  Even  map  out 

>ur  daily  itinerary.  To  top  it  off,  this  year  we've  made  it  even  easier 
to  go  by  expanding  our  entire  vacation 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
EVEN  GREATER. 

program.  So  you  can  take  more  tours    ONLY  $689-$768* 
to  more  destinations.  In  fact,  the  hardest  thing  about  TWA 
Getaway  Vacations  is  choosing  one. 

Take  The  Georgian,  a  princely  2-week  jaunt  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It's  pomp  and  pageantry. 
But  it  won't  cost  you  a  king's  ransom. 
ANCIENT  CRFFCF  ^e  Argonaut  is  equally  al- 
ri  A^ir  r?F  AI  lurin9-  It's  a  classic  combination 
rwi  v  $£oo  $-7oc  *  of  the  spectacular  Greek 
UINLY  /  mainland  with  a  cruise  to  the 

poetic  Aegean  islands.  You'll  go  for  another  attraction 
on  this  10-day  repose.  The  low  price.        SPAIN  AND 

PORTUGAL  SHINE. 
ONLY  $398*469* 


Now  that  you're  tempted, 
you  should  know  about  the 
Iberian  Explorer,  a  Super  Saver 


Free  TWA  Getaway  Europe 
Super  Saver  Europe  Brochures. 


HMHAEOO 


wouldn't  miss  the  deal  of  the  centuries.  Please  send  my 
brochures  right  away.  Mail  to:  Trans  World  Airlines, 
RO.  Box  2690.  Smithtown.  NY  11787 


acation  featuring  2  weeks  of  sunshine  and  sangria  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Even  more 

mpting  is  how  little  it  costs.  i  

And  there  are  110  more  vacations  where  I  and 
tese  came  from.  For  your  free  brochures, 
>e  your  travel  agent,  call  TWA  at  1-800- 
i-E-T-A-W-A-Y,  or  send  in  the  coupon. 

TWA  Getaway  and  Super  Saver  Europe.  . 

hey 're  deals  that'll  go  down  in  history.  |      —  -  twa  supers*^ 

sr  person,  double  occupancy,  excluding  airfare  |  —   TWA  GET/AA^A?f  f 

 EUROPE  i 

rWA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS  :4mm 

EASILY  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  ^,>4M*t 


[Critique] 

WATERGATE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


From  "Watergate  Endings,"  by  Terence  Dewsnap, 
in  the  quarterly  Biography,  Fail  J  983.  Dewsnap,  a 
professor  of  English  at  Bard  College,  examines  the 
eridings  of  several  Watergate  memoirs  in  an  effort  to 
learn  why  a  subject  "that  would  have  interested  a 
Thucydides"  has  failed  to  produce  important  writing. 

I  locked  in  a  world  of  self-created  illusion,  the 
typical  Watergate  autobiographer  fails  to  make 
the  gesture  that  will  bring  his  past  in  line  with  his 
future.  The  Watergate  autobiographers  seem 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  you  are  what  oth- 
ers think  you  are:  that  identity  is  an  illusion, 
usually  melodramatic.  At  the  end  of  Will:  The 
Autobiography  of  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Liddy  associ- 
ates himself  with  the  Hitler  Youth  with  a  varia- 
tion on  a  song  from  Cabaret: 

A  feeling  of  triumph  surged  through  me.  I  was  free 
and  on  my  own  terms.  Blowing  the  reporters  off  the 
road  was  symbolic  of  my  victory  over  Sirica  and  his 
allies  in  the  press  and  all  three  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  In  my  mind  a  mighty  chorus 
joined  me  as  I  finished  singing: 

America,  'menca,  show  us  the  sign 

your  children  have  waited  to  see! 

The  morning  will  come  when  the  world  is  thine; 

tomorrow  belongs  to  thee! 

Fran  was  wiping  her  cheeks  with  her  handker- 
chief now.  She  looked  over  at  me,  eyes  wet  with 
tears.  "God,  after  all  these  years,  you  haven't 
changed  at  all!"  She  blew  her  nose  lustily,  then 
sighed,  "I  don't  suppose  you  ever  will."  I  grinned 
over  at  her:  "Bet  your  ass,  kid!" 

John  Dean,  a  contrast  to  Liddy  in  his  c<  insis- 
tently antiheroic  stance,  provides  an  equally 
stagy  ending: 

"The  nightmare  is  over."  I  was  talking  out  loud  to 
myself.  "It  really  is  over,"  I  repeated  and  listened  to 
my  own  words.  I  couldn't  stop  shaking  my  head  as  I 
gazed  out  the  window,  nor  could  I  stop  the  tears. 
Everything  is  different  now. 

And  Robert  Haldeman,  who  happily  identities 
himself  as  Nixon's  "robot,"  concludes  The  Ends 
of  Power  with  stunning  bombast: 

Few  men  in  all  of  history  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  raised  as  high  as  I  was;  and  few  have  had  the 
tragedy  of  being  brought  as  low.  And  even  fewer 
have  experienced  both  extremes — from  the  peak  of 
the  mountaintop  to  the  depth  of  the  valley.  It  has 
been  an  enriching  experience  in  all  of  its  phases — 
each  in  its  own  unique  way.  I  am  eternally  grateful 
for  all  of  it  and  for  what  it  has  taught  me. 

The  falseness  of  tone  is  a  result  partly  of  the  dic- 


tion (eight  cliches  in  four  sentences)  and  partly 
of  the  emotional  contradictions. 

Such  endings  create  an  effect  of  bathos  and 
alienation.  The  abysses  are  too  deep,  the  peaks 
too  high.  In  the  tradition  of  "Old  soldiers  never 
die"  and  "You  won't  have  Dick  Nixon  to  kick 
around,"  these  leave-takings  of  the  politic  man 
going  public  before  becoming  private  indicate  a 
typology:  a  conflict  of  motifs  of  dauntlessness 
and  frustrated  ego.  They  had  chosen  to  be  dis- 
creet men  of  power.  They  reincarnate  them- 
selves as  embarrassed  gossips. 

The  Watergate  chroniclers  further  demon- 
strate their  moral  bankruptcy  in  their  invention 
of  melodramatic  myth.  It  is  part  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  completing  an  autobiography  to  recog- 
nize the  completion  of  a  mythic  cycle:  O'Casey 
reaccepts  Cathleen,  Stephen  Dedalus  takes 
flight,  St.  Augustine  rededicates  himself  to  di- 
vine service.  Each  of  the  Watergate  writers  tells 
his  version  of  an  American  success  story  that  was 
spoiled  by  the  intervention  of  some  dark  force. 

The  tapes  of  White  House  conversations,  for 
example,  became,  in  time,  hostile  forces  with  a 
life  of  their  own.  Metaphors  of  growth,  burgeon- 
ing, gestation,  cancer,  and  explosion  give  a  kind 
of  autonomy  to  the  Watergate  experience  that 
negates  the  possibility  of  ethical  awareness.  Even 
Leon  Jaworski,  in  his  affectedly  naive  preaching, 
invokes  the  image  of  sin  (with  permission)  grow- 
ing with  inevitability: 

THE  TAPES!  The  teachings  of  right  and  wrong 
were  forgotten  in  the  White  House.  Little  evils 
were  permitted  to  grow  into  great  evils,  small  sins 
escalated  into  big  sins. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  Law: 

From  Watergate  we  learned  what  generations  be- 
fore us  have  known:  our  Constitution  works.  And 
during  the  Watergate  years  it  was  interpreted  again 
so  as  to  reaffirm  that  no  one — absolutely  no  one — 
is  above  the  law. 

Using  the  format  of  a  television  police  drama,  he 
goes  on  to  list  the  status  of  each  Watergate  case. 
What  goes  up  must  come  down. 

The  question  remains:  Why  so  much  banal 
and  melodramatic  writing  on  a  subject  that 
would  have  interested  a  Thucydides?  I  suspect 
that  the  reason  is  partly  the  high  level  of  con- 
tempt with  which  these  Watergate  writers  de- 
fended themselves,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  writing  tot  an  audience  of  fools.  But  more, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  habits  of  automatic  response 
that  precluded  the  kind  of  flexibility  with  which 
the  exemplary  autobiographers  of  literature  reas- 
sess their  situations.  The  deterministic  model 
each  man  credits  for  his  downfall  is  not  ques- 
tioned. What  is  lacking  is  the  sense  that  personal 
morality,  which  is  the  basis  for  public  morality, 
depends  on  insight  and  choice. 
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Some  readers  expect  their  magazine 
i  clothe  them  in  opinions  the  way 
alston  or  Bloomingdale's  dresses  them 
r  the  opera. 

The  new  Harper's  is  looking  for  readers 
holly  capable  of  dressing  themselves. 


The  new  Harper's  magazine  asks  you  to  do 
something  that  isn't  terribly  fashionable  these 
days:  think  for  yourself. 

The  Harper's  Index,  for  example,  presents 
a  not-so-random  collection  of  statistics  both 
current  and  relevant — the  number  of  wars 
waged  in  1983  (41),  the  percentage  of 
lericans  who  believe  that  heaven  exists  (77),  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the 
ited  States  (16,901)  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the  Soviet  Union 
4, 100).  Read  as  a  sequence  the  Index  provides  a  kind  of  sounding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
es.  For  those  willing  to  listen. 

Each  issue  also  contains  writing  from  people  as  various  in  their  perceptions  as 
riiel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Leo  Steinberg  and  Tom  Stoppard.  As  well 
eadings  from  publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Prayda,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
entists,  Variety  and  Le  Monde.  We  do  this  to  give  you  an  indication  of  what's  being 
I  and  done  in  places  you  don't  have  access  to.  What  you  do  with  it  is  up  to  you. 

The  new  Harper's  Forum  provides  a  genuine  national  debate.  Every  month  we'll 
I  rite  both  written  and  oral  conespondence  from  famous  and  not-so-famous  people  on 
important  topical  subject,  such  as  the  schools,  men  and  women,  or  disarmament, 
u  may  find  some  of  the  points  of  view  debat- 
e,  but  that's  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  prefers  to 
t  things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  you  mail 
i :  coupon  at  right  and  subscribe  to  the  new 
irper's  for  the  next  twelve  months,  at  our 
icial  half-price  rate. 

We  won't  clothe  you  in  opinions.  We'll 
£  provide  you  with  a  better  fabric  to  fashion 
ur  own. 


Yes,  start  my  year's  subscription  to  Harper's 

( 1 2  monthly  issues)  for  only  $12.  That's  a  saving  of 

50%  off  the  single  copy  price. 

I  understand  that  if  the  new  Harper's  disappoints  me 
in  any  way,  I  may  cancel  and  receive  an 
unquestioned  refund  on  all  unserved  copies. 


Name. 


Address  and  apt.  no. 
City,  state  and  zip. 

□  Payment  enclosed        □  Bill  me  later 

Please  allow  6-8  weeks  tor  delivery  of  your  first  issue. 

Harper's  Subscription  Dept.  P.O.  Box  1937  Marion,  OH  43305 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


AUTHOR 

SITE 

TECHNIQUE 

SUBJECTS 

FINDINGS 

Bach  and  Schaefer 
(1979) 

Country -and- west- 
ern  music  bars  in 
Montana 

Recorded  60  songs  and  observed  sips 
of  alcohol  per  minute  per  person  at 
preselected  table. 

60  songs 

Tempo  of  music  and  sips  were 
significantly  correlated.  The 
faster  the  tempo,  the  slower  the 
rate  of  drinking. 

Cutler  and  Storm 
(1975) 

Beer  parlors  in 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Patrons  at  preselected  tables  were 
observed  by  3-member  teams.  Group 
size,  sex  composition,  and  beer  and 
tobacco  consumption  were  recorded. 

877  patrons  in 
4  beer  parlors 

Total  consumption  was  related  to 
duration  of  stay,  and  group  size 
correlated  with  duration. 

Graves  etal. 
(1982) 

Public  bars  in 
Auckland,  New 
Zealand 

Two  observers  recorded  alcohol  con- 
sumption, group  size,  sex,  and  ethnic- 
ity of  patrons. 

2 1 6  patrons  in 
1 2  bars 

Group  size  attected  duration  and 
duration  affected  consumption 
level. 

Rosenhluthetal. 
(1978) 

College  pub  in 
New  Jersey 

Observers  recorded  number  of  drinks, 
sips,  number  of  companions,  and  sex 
composition  for  1  hour. 

82  patrons 

Patrons  drank  more  in  groups 
than  in  dyads. 

Sommer 
(1965) 

Beer  parlors  in 

Edmonton, 

Alberta 

Observers  recorded  duration  and 
number  of  drinks  during  1  hour  for  3 
isolated  and  3  group  drinkers. 

550  men 

Group  drinkers,  compared  with 
isolated  drinkers,  remained 
longer  in  bar  and  consumed 
more  alcohol. 

This  table  is  adapted  from  a  catalogue  of  public -drinking  studies  that  appears  in  "Drinking  in  Bars:  An  Observational  Study  of 
Companion  Status  and  Drinking  Behavior,"  by  Thomas  C.  Harford  et  al.,in  the  October  1983  issue  of  the  International  Journal  of 
the  Addictions. 


[Proposal] 

A  NUCLEAR  FENCE 
FOR  ISRAEL 


From  "Wail  Against  War,"  by  Sam  Cohen,  in  the 
March  issue  of  Reason,  the  magazine  of '  'free  minds 
and  free  markets."  Cohen,  a  physicist,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  invention  of  the  neutron  bomb, 
which  is  currently  in  production. 

A.. 

jLJL  wall  of  nuclear  radiation  along  Israel's 
borders  holds  out  the  possibility  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Such  a  defense  would  render  mean- 
ingless a  would-be  aggressor's  calculation  of  the 
prospect  of  success,  regardless  of  how  deter- 
mined or  impassioned  he  might  be. 

What  1  am  suggesting  is  the  construction  of  a 
border  barrier  whose  most  effective  component 
would  be  an  extremely  intense  field  of  nuclear 
radiation  (produced  by  the  operation  of  under- 
ground nuclear  reactors),  confined  to  the  barrier 
zone,  which  would  practically  guarantee  the 
death  of  anyone  attempting  to  breach  the  bar- 
rier. Establishing  such  a  nuclear  wall  along  the 
borders  of  a  threatened  country  would  make  vir- 
tually impossible  any  penetration  by  ground 
forces — as  well  as  a  preemptive  ground  at- 


tack by  the  threatened  country. 

This  is  how  such  a  scheme  would  work:  Dur- 
ing peacetime,  the  reactors  would  be  operated  on 
a  continual  basis  (as  our  power  reactors  now  are). 
The  neutrons  produced  by  the  fission  reactions 
would  escape  into  a  solution  containing  an  ele- 
ment that,  upon  absorbing  neutrons,  becomes 
highly  radioactive  and  emits  gamma  rays  (very 
high  energy  X-rays).  The  radioactive  solution 
would  then  be  passed  into  a  series  of  pipes  run- 
ning along  the  barrier  length  in  conjunction 
with  conventional  obstacle  components — 
mines,  Dragon's  Teeth,  tank  traps,  barbed  wire, 
etc.  To  the  rear  of  the  pipes  and  obstacle  belts 
there  would  be  a  system  of  conventional  defen- 
sive fortifications.  (The  obstacles,  the  firepower 
from  the  fortifications,  and  tactical  air  power 
would  all  serve  to  impede  the  rate  of  an  attacker's 
advance,  increasing  his  exposure  to  the  gamma 
radiation. )  The  width  of  the  entire  defensive  sys- 
tem need  be  no  more  than  a  few  miles. 

The  gamma  ray  field  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  obstacle  zone  would  be  sufficiently  intense 
that  several  minutes'  exposure  would  result  in 
incapacitation  and,  ultimately,  death.  How- 
ever, at  a  distance  of,  say,  1,000  yards  from  the 
pipes,  the  radiation  intensity  would  be  so  re- 
duced that  people  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Regarding  the  morality  of  such  use  of  nuclear 
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adiation,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  gamma 
ays  themselves  have  no  intentions;  nor  would 
here  necessarily  he  any  intention  to  kill  anyone 
nn  the  part  of  those  who  produce  them.  The 
ntent  to  kill  would  lie  with  the  aggressor — to 
ill  himself. 

The  price  of  peace  must  he  weighed  against 
he  price  of  war,  and  with  a  nuclear  harrier  the 
trice  of  peace  might  he  high  indeed.  In  many 
vays  Israel  would  remain  a  garrison  state,  al- 
hough  it  no  longer  would  be  in  fear  of  Arab 
nvasion.  But  behind  its  nuclear  wall  against 
var,  Israel  could  at  least  have  confidence  in  its 
ibility  to  survive  a  future  that  otherwise  would 
ie  perilous  indeed. 


Stills] 

RE-EDITING  HISTORY 


From  the  final  scene  of  Mikhail  Romm's  1937  Russian 
classic,  Lenin  in  October.  The  photo  above  is  from  the 
original  version,  which  exaggerates  Stalin's  role  in  the 
1917  revolution.  The  still  below  is  from  a  doctored  print 
released  in  I  983,  from  which  all  traces  of  Stalin  have  been 
painstakingly  removed.  The  discovery  was  announced  by 
film  historian  Alexander  Sesonske  in  the  Winter  1983/84 
issue  of  the  British  journal  Sight  &.  Sound.  Sesonske 
noted  that  "us  a  depiction  of  the  events  of  October  1917, 
the  new  prints  of  Lenin  in  October  are  probably  more 
accurate  than  the  1937  film — but  this  time  it  is  the  history 
of  cinema  which  has  been  rewritten  and  falsified.  " 


[Poem] 

LINES  FOR 

TRANSLATION  INTO 
ANY  LANGUAGE 


From  Children  in  Exile:  Poems  1968-1984,  by 
James  Fenton.  Fenton  is  an  English  poet  who  has 
worked  as  a  journalist  in  Indochina  and  Germany. 
Children  in  Exile,  published  by  Vintage  Books,  is 
his  first  volume  to  appear  in  America. 

1 .  I  saw  that  the  shanty  town  had  grown  over 
the  graves  and  that  the  crowd  lived  among 
the  memorials. 

2.  It  was  never  very  cold — a  parachute  slung 
between  an  angel  and  an  urn  afforded 
shelter  for  the  newcomers. 

3.  Wooden  beds  were  essential. 

4-  These  people  kept  their  supplies  of  gasoline 
in  litre  bottles,  which  their  children  sold  at 
the  cemetery  gates. 

5.  That  night  the  city  was  attacked  with 
rockets. 

6.  The  firebrigade  bided  its  time. 

7.  The  people  dug  for  money  beneath  their 
beds,  to  pay  the  firemen. 

8.  The  shanty  town  was  destroyed,  the 
cemetery  restored. 

9.  Seeing  a  plane  shot  down,  not  far  from  the 
airport,  many  of  the  foreign  community 
took  fright. 

10.  The  next  day,  they  joined  the  queues  at 
the  gymnasium,  asking  to  leave. 

1 1.  When  the  victorious  army  arrived,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  firebrigade. 

12.  This  was  the  only  spontaneous 
demonstration  in  their  favour. 

13.  Other  spontaneous  demonstrations  in  their 
favour  were  organised  by  the  victots. 
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A  SMALL  PARADISE 

By  Julio  Cortdzar.  From  A  Certain  Lucas,  which 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  is  publishing  in  May.  Translated  by  , 
Gregory  Rabassa.  Cortdzar  died  on  February  12. 

T 

Xhe  forms  of  happiness  are  quite  varied,  and 
one  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  governed  by  General  Orangu  have 
considered  themselves  happy  starting  with  the 
day  they  had  their  blood  filled  with  little  gold 
fishes. 

Actually,  the  little  fishes  aren't  gold  but 
merely  gilded,  but  it  takes  only  one  look  for  their 
resplendent  leaps  to  be  immediately  translated 
into  an  anxious  urge  for  possession.  The  govern- 
ment was  quite  aware  of  it  when  a  naturalist  cap- 
tured the  first  specimens,  who  reproduced 
quickly  in  a  propitious  culture  broth.  Techni- 
cally known  as  Z-8,  the  little  fish  is  exceedingly 
small,  to  such  a  degree  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  a  hen  the  size  of  a  fly,  the  little  fish 
would  be  the  size  of  that  hen.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  simple  to  incorporate  it  into  the  blood  tor- 
rent of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen;  that  age  and  the 
technical  procedure  are  fixed  by  law. 

That's  why  all  the  young  people  in  the  country 
wait  anxiously  for  the  day  it  will  be  their  turn  to 
go  into  an  implantation  center  and  their  families 
will  surround  them  with  the  joy  that  always  ac- 
companies great  ceremonies.  A  vein  in  the  arm 
is  connected  to  a  tube  that  comes  down  from  a 
transparent  flask  filled  with  physiological  serum 
in  which,  when  the  moment  arrives,  twenty  lit- 
tle gold  fishes  are  placed.  The  family  and  the  one 
being  benefited  can  admire  at  their  leisure  the 
leaps  and  twists  of  the  little  gold  fishes  in  the 
flask  until,  one  after  another,  they're  swallowed 
by  the  tube,  descending  motionless  and  a  little 
bewildered  perhaps  like  so  many  drops  of  light, 
to  disappear  into  the  vein.  A  half-hour  later  the 
citizen  has  his  complete  number  of  little  gold 
fishes  and  goes  off  for  an  extended  celebration  of 
his  accession  to  happiness. 

Carefully  considered,  the  inhabitants  are 
happy  because  of  imagination  rather  than  direct 
contact  with  reality.  Although  they  can  no 
longer  see  them,  they  all  know  that  the  little 
gold  fishes  are  coursing  through  the  great  tree  of 
their  veins  and  arteries,  and  before  going  to 
sleep,  in  the  concavity  of  their  eyelids,  they  seem 
to  see  the  coming  and  going  of  the  bright  sparks, 
more  golden  than  ever  against  the  red  back- 
ground of  the  rivers  and  streams  through  which 
they  slip  along.  What  fascinates  them  most  is  the 
notion  that  the  twenty  little  gold  fishes  won't  be 


long  in  multiplying,  and  that's  how  they  picture 
them,  numberless  and  radiant  everywhere,  slip- 
ping along  beneath  the  forehead,  reaching  the 
tips  of  fingers  and  toes,  concentrating  in  the 
large  femoral  arteries,  the  jugular  vein,  or  scurry- 
ing along  through  the  narrowest  and  most  secret 
zones.  The  periodic  passage  through  the  heart 
makes  for  the  most  delightful  image  of  that  inner 
vision,  for  there  the  little  gold  fishes  will  find 
toboggan  slides,  ponds,  and  waterfalls  for  their 
games  and  gatherings,  and  it  is  certainly  in  that 
great  noisy  port  that  they  recognize  each  other, 
choose,  and  mate.  When  boys  and  girls  fall  in 
love  they  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  within 
their  heart  some  little  gold  fish  has  also  found  its 
mate.  Even  certain  inciting  tickles  are  attributed 
to  the  coupling  of  the  little  gold  fishes  in  the 
zones  involved.  The  essential  rhythms  ot  life  are 
therefore  in  correspondence  inside  and  out;  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  harmonious 
happiness. 

The  only  obstacle  to  this  picture  is  the  peri- 
odic death  of  one  of  the  little  gold  fishes.  Long- 
lived  as  they  are,  the  day  must  come,  neverthe- 
less, when  one  of  them  will  perish  and  its  body, 
dragged  along  by  the  flow  of  blood,  ends  up 
blocking  the  passage  from  an  artery  to  a  vein  or 
from  a  vein  to  a  vessel.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  know  the  symptoms:  breathing  becomes 
difficult  and  sometimes  they  feel  dizzy.  In  that 
case  they  proceed  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  in- 
jectable ampules  that  everyone  keeps  stored  at 
home.  In  a  few  minutes  the  product  disintegrates 
the  body  of  the  dead  little  fish  and  circulation 
returns  to  normal.  In  line  with  the  foresight  of 
the  government,  every  inhabitant  is  called  upon 
to  use  two  or  three  ampules  a  month,  for  the 
little  gold  fishes  reproduce  enormously  and  their 
death  rate  tends  to  rise  with  time. 

General  Orangu's  government  has  set  the 
price  of  each  ampule  at  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  presupposes  an  annual  income  of 
several  million;  if  that  seems  to  be  a  heavy  tax  to 
foreign  observers,  the  inhabitants  have  never 
seen  it  that  way,  because  every  ampule  returns 
them  happiness  and  it's  only  proper  for  them  to 
pay  for  it.  When  it's  a  matter  of  families  without 
resources,  a  very  common  thing,  the  govern- 
ment supplies  the  ampules  on  credit,  collecting 
for  them,  as  is  logical,  twice  their  retail  price.  If 
there  are  still  some  who  don't  have  ampules, 
there  is  always  the  flourishing  black  market  that 
the  government,  understanding  and  kind- 
hearted,  allows  to  prosper  for  the  greater  good  of 
its  people  and  a  few  colonels.  What  does  misery 
matter,  after  all,  when  it  is  well  known  that  ev- 
eryone has  his  little  gold  fishes,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  soon  when  a  new  generation  will  re- 
ceive theirs  in  turn  and  there  will  be  festivals  and 
there  will  be  singing  and  there  will  be  dancing? 
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'olitical  Art] 

XDEN  BURG'S  EL  SALVADOR 


roposal  for  a  Monument  to  the  University  of  El  Salvador:  Blasted  Pencil  (Which  Still  Writes)  1984. 
:laes  Oldenburg  donated  this  etching  to  Artists  Call,  a  group  of  artists,  writers,  and  performers  who  have 
rgmized  a  series  of  exhibits  arid  programs  in  twenty-three  cities  to  dramatize  their  opposition  to  U.S.  intervention 
i  Centiu!  America.  The  university  has  been  closed  since  1 980,  when  the  National  Guard  ransacked  the  campus, 
ome  1 6, 000  students  continue  to  attend  classes,  however,  which  are  held  in  the  homes  of  professors. 


[Essay] 

THE  FASCINATION  OF 
THE  MINIATURE 


Excerpted  from  an  essay  by  Steven  Millhauser  in  the 
quarterly  Grand  Street,  Summer  1983.  Millhauser 
is  the  author  of  two  novels,  Edwin  Mullhouse:  The 
Life  and  Death  of  an  American  Writer  and  Por- 
trait of  a  Romantic. 

T 

Ahe  realm  of  the  miniature  awaits  its  passion- 
ate and  scholarly  explorer.  It  is  a  realm  richly 
furnished  with  creations  that  strike  deep  into  the 
imagination,  creations  such  as  intricately  carved 
chessmen,  paper  circuses  and  theaters,  peach-pit 
monkeys,  pastries  in  the  shape  of  cathedrals,  the 
little  clockwork  coach  described  hy  Poe  at  the 
beginning  of  "Maelzel's  Chess- Player,"  boxwood 
rosary  beads  the  size  of  plums  that  open  to  reveal 
minutely  carved  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  enchanting  Praxinoscope  Theater  invented 
by  Emile  Reynaud  in  1879,  the  tiny  tin  and  cop- 
per kitchen  utensils  made  by  the  copper  founders 
of  medieval  Nuremberg  to  supply  the  needs  of 
dolls.  A  thick  and  sumptuously  illustrated  vol- 
ume longs  to  be  written  about  the  history  of  min- 
iature objects,  their  types  and  classes,  their  uses, 
their  cultural  significance,  their  status  as  works 
of  art,  and  a  second  volume,  no  less  thick,  might 
well  consider  their  imaginative  offspring  in 
works  of  literature.  .  .  .  What  I  wish  to  do  here, 
however,  is  only  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
miniature  itself,  and  to  ask  what  it  is  that  en- 
chants the  imagination  in  the  presence  of  this 
second  world. 


Wherein  lies  the  fascination  of  the  miniature? 
Smallness  alone  compels  no  wonder.  A  grain  of 
sand,  an  ant,  a  raindrop,  a  bottle  cap,  may  inter- 
est or  amaze  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  arrest  the 
attention  with  that  peculiar  intensity  elicited  by 
the  miniature.  They  do  not  cast  a  spell.  The 
miniature,  then,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
merely  minute.  For  the  miniature  does  not  exist 
in  isolation:  it  is  by  nature  a  smaller  version  of 
something  else.  The  miniature,  that  is  to  say, 
implies  a  relation,  a  discrepancy.  An  object  as 
large  as  a  dollhouse  can  exert  the  fascination  of 
the  miniature  as  fully  as  the  minutest  teacup  in 
the  doll's  smallest  cupboard. 

But  why  should  discrepancy  possess  an  inter- 
est? I  believe  the  answer  is  this,  that  discrepancy 
of  size  is  a  form  of  distortion,  and  all  forms  of 
distortion  shock  us  into  attention:  the  inatten- 
tive and  jaded  eye,  passing  through  a  world  with- 
out interest,  helplessly  perceives  that  something 
in  the  bland  panorama  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The 
eye  is  irritated  into  attention.  It  is  compelled  to 
perform  an  act  of  recognition.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  childhood,  it  sees.  But  what  I 
have  said  is  true  of  all  forms  of  discrepancy,  and 
not  only  the  particular  discrepancy  that  is  the 
miniature.  Some  understanding  of  the  spelt  cast 
by  this  particular  discrepancy  may  be  gained  by 
first  considering  the  nature  of  the  particular  dis- 
crepancy that  is  the  gigantic. 

The  gigantic  seizes  my  attention  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  miniature,  but  it  does  not 
affect  me  in  the  same  way.  It  awes,  it  does  not 
charm.  .  .  .  Take  an  object  as  innocent  as  a  salt- 
shaker,  imagine  it  eighty  feet  high — and  though 
you  may  smile,  your  smile  will  be  uneasy,  you 
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will  not  escape  the  sense  of  dread  inherent  in 
hugeness.  The  gigantic  beanstalk  is  as  terrifying 
as  the  giant.  Perhaps  the  gigant  ic  reminds  one  of 
the  distorted  world  of  early  childhood,  a  world  of 
immense  rooms  with  soaring  walls  hung  with 
high  pictures  and  supplied  with  windows  begin- 
ning too  high  from  the  floor,  rooms  filled  with 
enormous,  dangerous  objects  reaching  higher 
than  one's  head,  like  the  terrifying  glass  table 
in  Alice  with  the  little  key  at 
-w-  y      the  top. 

X^vnlike  the  gigantic,  the  miniature  is  without 
dread.  Here  lies  part  of  its  secret  charm.  We  al- 
low ourselves  to  surrender  completely,  untrou- 
bled by  danger.  We  hold  aloof  from  the  gigantic, 
fascinated  but  appalled;  we  yield  to  the  minia- 
ture in  sensual  self-surrender.  But  not  only  is  the 
miniature  without  dread,  it  also  invites  posses- 
sion. And  herein  lies  a  deeper  secret.  For  the 
world  is  elusive,  we  do  not  possess  it.  Large  ob- 
jects especially  elude  us.  We  cannot  possess  a 
house  the  way  we  can  possess  a  chair,  we  cannot 
possess  a  chair  the  way  we  can  possess  a  cup,  we 
cannot  see  things  with  true  completeness.  We 
can  know  a  house  room  by  room,  on  the  inside, 
but  we  cannot  take  in  with  the  eye  all  the  rooms 
on  a  floor.  A  dollhouse  allows  us  to  possess  a 
house  in  this  way,  to  see  it  more  completely.  The 
fascination  of  the  miniature  is  in  part  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  mountain  view.  To  be  above,  to 
look  down,  to  take  into  the  yearning  eye  more  at 
a  single  glance:  here  we  are  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  lure  of  the  miniature.  .  .  . 

The  miniature  has  a  special  and  rather  com- 
plex relation  to  detail.  The  very  fact  of  smallness 
demands  in  us  an  increased  attention;  the  face  is 
brought  close  to  the  object,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  size  of  the  face  and  even  of  the  eyes 
has  become  gigantic  in  relation  to  the  object. 
The  eye,  blazing  down  in  an  act  of  fierce  atten- 
tion, experiences  a  hunger  for  detail.  This  is  a 
point  of  utmost  importance,  for  the  eye  seized  by 
the  miniature  will  quickly  tire  if  it  does  not  per- 
ceive thoroughness  of  execution,  richness  of 
detail.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  miniature  seizes  the  attention  by  the 
fact  of  discrepancy,  and  holds  it  by  the  quality  of 
precision.  The  miniature  strives  toward  the  ideal 
of  total  imitation.  The  more  precise,  the  more 
wonder-compelling.  For  this  reason  the  minia- 
ture must  never  he  so  small  as  to  blur  detail.  An 
inch-long  ship  can  compel  wonder  and  charm 
but  will  weary  the  eye  sooner  than  an  elaborate 
and  precise  two-foot  model,  unless  by  some  mira- 
cle of  construction  the  inch-long  ship  should  re- 
produce faithfully  all  the  detail  captured  by  the 
model.  The  relation  between  smallness  and  the 
amount  of  precise  detail  is  the  measure  of  our 
wonder. 


Now  if  this  is  so,  I  may  ask:  Why  should  I  crave 
precision?  Why  should  I  refuse  suggestion?  And 
here  I  feel  we  are  about  to  cross  the  threshold 
into  the  darkness  of  the  mystery  of  the  minia- 
ture. That  craving  for  absolute  precision,  is  it  not 
a  craving  for  the  duplication  of  the  world  itself  , 
its  replication  in  miniature?  Do  not  my  ship 
model,  my  barnyard,  my  little  tree  imply  a  little 
universe?  The  gigantic  reveals  the  terror  of  Na- 
ture, lays  bare  our  secret  dread.  The  gigantic  ant 
is  a  monster;  but  suddenly  I  know  that  the  origi- 
nal ant  is  no  less  monstrous.  A  drop  of  water  is 
terrible.  A  grain  of  sand  is  terrible.  There  is  no 
difference  between  a  grain  of  sand  and  a  galaxy. 
We  inhabit  a  universe  so  utterly  alien  that  to 
look  steadily  at  that  blaze  of  darkness  would  burn 
out  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  The  gigantic  reveals  to 
us  the  monstrous  terror  in  the  heart  of  things. 
The  universe  is  too  large  for  us.  Death  is  too  large 
for  us.  Death  hums  in  every  stone.  The  great 
walls  soar,  the  windows  are  too  high.  But  sud- 
denly the  walls  descend,  the  windows  are  little 
spaces  we  kneel  to  peer  through.  The  solar  sys- 
tem contracts  to  an  orrery.  I  am  under  the  spell 
of  the  miniature.  Galaxies  and  supernovas  turn 
at  the  end  of  my  kaleidoscope.  I  gratify  my  secret 
desire:  I  become  a  giant.  I  draw  out  leviathan 
with  a  hook,  I  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird.  I 
stretch  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hang  the  earth  upon  nothing.  I  have  compassed 
the  water  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night 
come  to  an  end. 

The  miniature,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  universe  in  graspahle  form.  It  represents 
a  desire  to  possess  the  world  more  completely,  to 
banish  the  unknown  and  the  unseen.  We  are 
teased  out  of  the  world  of  terror  and  death,  and 
under  the  enchantment  of  the  miniature  we  are 
invited  to  become  God. 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  remains  a  stirring  of 
doubt.  For  the  truth  is,  I  am  still  not  satisfied.  Is 
it  perhaps  not  enough  to  be  God?  I  think  of  Alice 
and  the  little  door.  I  want  to  be  small,  I  want  to 
pass  through  the  door  into  the  enchanted  gar- 
den. And  here  is  the  farthest  I  can  see  into  the 
mystery  of  the  miniature:  its  separation  from  my- 
self, its  banishment  of  me.  Hence  the  sadness, 
the  secret  poignance,  of  dollhouses,  model  whal- 
ing ships,  glass  animals,  little  automatons.  No,  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  God.  I  wish  to  be  my  own 
creature.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  deepest  fasci- 
nation of  the  miniature  lies  here,  in  the  unful- 
filled yearning  to  be  part  of  that  world?  For  we 
are  in  disharmony  with  the  world,  we  do  not  fit 
in  anywhere.  We  are  banished  forever  from  the 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Under  the 
sway  of  the  miniature  I  contemplate  my  isola- 
tion, and  my  contemplation  is  clean,  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  impurity  of  terror. 
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[Study] 

BLACKS 

AND  BASEBALL 


From  "Race  and  Career  Opportunities  in  Major 
League  Baseball:  1960-1980,"  by  John  C.  Phillips, 
in  the  Summer/Fall  1983  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Sport  and  Social  Issues. 

p 

x^Jiven  the  competitive  nature  of  profes- 
sional baseball  and  the  "fair  play"  ideology  that  is 
said  to  prevail  in  the  world  of  sports,  one  would 
expect  that  players  with  the  best  performance 
statistics  would  be  hired,  without  regard  to  race 
or  any  other  irrelevant  characteristic.  Unfortu- 
nately, baseball  is  still  not  free  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that 
black  players  of  marginal  ability  have  been  vic- 
timized by  discrimination  (i.e.,  whites  of  compa- 
rable or  lesser  ability  have  often  been  hired  in 
their  place),  and  that  certain  "central"  positions 
(catcher,  shortstop,  second  base)  are  closed  to 
all  but  a  few  black  players. 

As  this  study  shows,  from  1960  to  1980  there 
was  a  decrease  in  "marginality"  as  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination, but  an  increase  in  "centrality":  the 
tendency  to  exclude  qualified  blacks  from  posi- 
tions that  involve  control  of  the  action  of  team- 
mates. 

Data  for  this  study  were  compiled  from  Who's 
Who  in  Baseball.  The  1960,  1963,  1966,  1969, 
1972,  1974,  1976,  1978,  and  1980  records  of  all 
major  league  players,  with  the  exception  of 
pitchers  and  those  with  fewer  than  fifty  "at 
bats,"  were  examined. 


If  players  were  selected  and  retained  on  the 
basis  of  productivity  alone,  batting  averages 
would  not  vary  by  race.  A  discrepancy  might 
indicate  that  members  of  the  group  with  the 
lower  average  possess  some  compensatory  ad- 
vantage (e.g.,  better  defensive  skills,  willingness 
to  play  for  lower  salaries,  greater  fan  appeal),  or 
that  some  members  of  the  group  with  the  higher 
average  are  being  replaced  by  inferior  players  of 
the  other  group — that  is,  they  are  being  discrim- 
inated against.  Pascal  and  Rapping  (1970)  re- 
jected the  first  alternative  in  favor  of  the  second. 
If  anything,  black  players  appear  to  possess  more 
compensatory  advantages  than  their  white 
counterparts:  their  salaries  are  lower  and  they 
have  greater  speed.  Scully  (1974)  showed  that 
the  racial  composition  of  a  team  has  no  apprecia- 
ble impact  on  game  attendance. 


Central 

Intermediate 

Noncentral 

C,  SS,  2B 

IB,  3B 

OF 

1960 

White 

40 

27 

34 

Black 

25 

21 

54 

1966 

White 

45 

22 

33 

Black 

18 

24 

58 

1974 

White 

44 

31 

25 

Black 

13 

30 

57 

1980 

White 

44 

31 

25 

Black 

15 

18 

67 

The  table  shows  a  steady  rise  in  the  exclusion  of  blacks  from 
central  or  leadership,  positions.  The  proportion  of  blacks 
in  these  positions  has  declined  from  25  percent  in  I960  to 
15  percent  in  1980,  while  the  proportion  in  the  least  cen- 
tral positions  has  risen  from  54  percent  to  67  percent.  C 
represents  catcher;  SS,  shortstop;  2B,  second  base;  IB, 
first  base;  3B,  third  base;  OF,  outfield. 
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I960  '63 


'69     72  74  76  78 


This  graph  provides  stark  evidence  that  blacks  have  consis- 
tently had  higher  batting  averages  than  whites.  The  gap, 
however,  does  appear  to  be  decreasing.  Latin  American 
players  exhibit  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  blacks. 


Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  clear  that 
blacks  have  slightly  less  oppot tunity  than  whites 
of  compatable  skills  to  play  major  league  base- 
ball. 

Among  blacks  who  do  make  it  to  the  major 
leagues,  there  is  less  opportunity  to  play  the  cen- 
tral positions,  which  often  provide  opportunities 
for  coaching,  managerial,  and  front-office  jobs. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  resistance  on 
the  part  of  whites  to  the  idea  of  blacks  holding 
leadership  positions.  Some  argue  that  managets 
and  coaches  assume  that  blacks  lack  the  "mental 
ability"  ot  personality  traits  required  to  perform 
well  in  these  positions.  ■ 
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AT&T  INVITES  YOU  TO  STAY 
HOME  AND  ENJOY  ACONCERT  FROV 
CARNEGIE  HALL  EVERY  WEEK. 


'AT&T  PRESENTS  CARNEGIE  HALL  TONIGHT" 


Now  all  you  need  is  a  radio  to  enjoy  the  excellence  of  Carnegie 
Hall  week  after  week. 

In  'AT&T  Presents  Carnegie  Hall  Tonight"  some  of  the  greatest 
soloists,  ensembles,  and  orchestras  of  our  time  perform  for  you. 
Hosted  by  actor  and  composer  John  Rubinstein,  this  program  hour 
also  includes  feature  interviews,  so  you  actually  hear  more  than  you 
would  at  a  live  pei  fbrmance. 

This  series  is  part  of  AT&T's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  bring  you  great  art  and  great  artists. 

ia  AT&T 

Check  local  listings  for  the  time  and  station  in  your  area.  ^^^^5^ 


A  PRESS  GUIDE 
TO  PARADISE 


A 

prologue  to  The  Dyer's 
Hand,  a  collection  of  his  literary  criticism,  W.  H. 
Auden  set  himself  the  task  of  defining  his  standards  and 
acknowledging  his  prejudices.  "So  long  as  a  man  writes 
poetry  or  fiction,"  he  said,  "his  dream  of  Eden  is  his 
own  business,  but  the  moment  he  starts  writing  literary 
criticism,  honesty  demands  that  he  describe  it  to  his 
readers,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  position  to  judge  his 
judgments." 

Following  his  own  injunction,  Auden  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  of  his  own  making  (which  appears  on  the 
next  page)  that  described  Arcadia — not  a  biblical  state 
of  primitive  innocence,  but  a  place  in  which  he  would 
feel  at  home. 

Editors  occupy  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  the 
literary  critic — forever  evaluating  the  passing  huoian 
parade  from  a  perspective  and  with  a  moral  agenda 
often  invisible  to  their  readers.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
chronic  complaints  about  the  negative  carping  of  the 
American  press,  Harper's  asked  a  number  of  the  na- 
tion's editors  (chosen  unscientifically  and  at  random) 
to  describe  their  dreams  of  Eden.  Their  sketches  and 
blueprints  provide  the  information  that  Auden  said  he 
"should  like  to  have  .  .  .  when  reading  other  critics." 


W  H.  AUDEN  explained,  in  the  essay 

from  which  this  questionnaire  is  taken,  that  all  "the 
judgments,  aesthetic  or  moral  .  .  .  however  objec- 
tive we  try  to  make  them,  are  in  part  a  rationaliza- 
tion and  in  part  a  corrective  discipline  of  our  subjec- 
tive wishes. 

l^ANDSCAPE:  Limestone  uplands  like  the 
Pennines  plus  a  small  region  of  igneous  rocks 
with  at  least  one  extinct  volcano.  A  precipitous 

and  indented  sea-coast. 

CLIMATE:  British. 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  OF  INHABITANTS:  Highly  varied 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  with  a  slight  nordic 
predominance. 

LANGUAGE:  Of  mixed  origins  like  English,  hut 
highly  inflected. 

WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES:  Irregular  and  compli- 
cated. No  decimal  system. 

RELIGION:  Roman  Catholic  in  an  easygoing 
Mediterranean  sort  of  way.  Lots  of  local  saints. 
SIZE  OF  CAPITAL:  Plato's  ideal  figure,  5004,  about 
right. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Absolute  monarchy, 
elected  for  life  by  lot. 


SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Wind,  water; j 
peat,  coal.  No  oil, 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  Lead  mining,  coal  mid  j 
ing,  chemical  factories,  paper  mills,  sheep  tarm',1 
ing,  truck  farming,  greenhouse  horticulture.  I 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT:  Horses  and  horse-drawil 
vehicles,  narrow-gauge  railroads,  canal  barges! 
balloons.  No  automobiles  or  airplanes. 

ARCHITECTURE:  State— Baroque.  Ecclesiasti 
cal — Romanesque  or  Byzantine.  Domestic- 
Eighteenth  Century  British  or  American  Colo 
nial. 

DOMESTIC  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT:  Victo 
rian  except  for  kitchens  and  bathrooms  whicl 
are  as  full  of  modern  gadgets  as  possible. 

FORMAL  DRESS:  The  fashions  of  Paris  in  th 
1830's  and  '40's. 

SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Gossip 
Technical  and  learned  periodicals  but  no  news 
papers. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Confined  to  famous  defunc 
chefs. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Religious  Proces 
sions,  Brass  Bands,  Opera,  Classical  Ballet.  Nc 
movies,  radio  or  television. 


RATION  WEEK  and  Space  Tech. 
ftology  is  the  magazine  of  record  for  the  defense  and 
mospace  industries,  and  is  available  by  subscrip- 
tion only  to  individuals  in  related  industries,  the  sci- 
'»nces,  and  the  government.  William  H.  Gregory  is 
:he  editor  in  chief. 

V.  GOVERNMENT:  Totalitarian  bureaucracy. 
All  citizens  are  employed  by  the  government, 
ind  thus  no  one  works  very  hard.  No  presidents, 
kings,  or  prime  ministers.  Only  committees  with 
rotating  chairmanships. 

SOURCE  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Leaks.  All 
information  is  classified. 

LANGUAGE:  Federalese.  Vocabulary  limited  to 
words  like  "implement"  and  "finalize."  Since  all 
activity  consists  of  committee  meetings,  nothing 
is  ever  finalized  or  implemented. 

CAPITAL:  None.  No  central  direction  required. 

FURNITURE:  Largely  wooden  swivel  chairs,  with 
waffle-pattern  seat  pads  for  official  branding  of 
the  bottoms  of  occupants. 

CLIMATE:  Fog. 

LANDSCAPE:  All  downhill. 

AGRICULTURE:  Lotus  cultivation.  One  forbidden 
apple  tree. 

MILITARY  FORCES:  Consist  entirely  of  secretaries 
of  defense,  undersecretaries  of  defense,  and  ci- 
vilian systems  analysts.  Weapons  are  only  stud- 
ied, never  designed  or  built.  There  are  no  forces 
to  use  them  if,  by  mistake,  a  decision  does 
emerge. 

ARCHITECTURE:  Bolshevik  modern. 

ART:  Government-approved  line  drawings  or 
stick  figures.  Usually  depictions  of  committee 
meetings. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM:  Personal  stereo  players 
and  tape  cassettes  supplied  by  government.  Stu- 
dents run  during  sleep  for  subliminal  indoctrina- 
tion. No  homework  or  study. 

ENTERTAINMENT:  Public  hearings.  Jokes  about 
bureaucracy. 

DRESS:  Baggy  Mao  suits  or  loose-fitting  bathing 
costumes. 

RELIGION:  Vague,  convoluted  loyalty  oaths. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT:  Lie  detectors  and  whistle 
blowers. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM:  Supreme  Court  issues  numer- 
ous rulings  based  on  interpretations  of  transac- 
tions of  committee  meetings.  Sits  once  every  ten 
years. 


TRANSPORTATION:  Consists  solely  of  unregu- 
lated airlines  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
in  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  Routes  are 
changed  daily  on  the  basis  of  previous  day's  traf- 
fic. Fares  are  set  each  day,  but  are  not  revealed  to 
the  public. 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEM:  All  income  is  paid  to  the 
government  in  taxes.  After  committee  discus- 
ins  over  several  months,  all  revenues  are  paid 
back  to  citizens  as  entitlements,  which  are  then 
paid  back  to  the  government  the  following  year 
in  taxes.  The  government  does  all  manufactur- 
ing, which  consists  predominantly  of  swivel 
chairs. 

NUMBER  SYSTEM:  Base  one  billion  arithmetic. 
Ail  quantities  less  than  one  billion  are  banned. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  The  system  has  never 
been  finalized. 


1Mb  is  America's  oldest  and  largest  nevus- 
weekly.  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald  is  the  editor  in 
chief  of  Time  h\c. 

l^iANDSCAPE:  Martha's  Vineyard  abutting 
the  Dolomites. 

CLIMATE:  Rome  in  May. 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  OF  INHABITANTS:  Anglo-Jewish. 

LANGUAGE:  Correct  English  and  any  kind  of 
Italian. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  Who  cares? 

SIZE  OF  CAPITAL:  The  central  arrondissements  of 
Paris,  whatever  that  adds  up  to. 

GOVERNMENT:  Constitutional  monarchy. 

SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Solar  and  will. 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  High-tech  industry,  ser- 
vices of  all  kinds,  gardening,  barter,  and  a  little 
gambling. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT:  Helicopters  (silent). 

ARCHITECTURE:  Georgian,  Palladian,  New  Eng- 
land Shingle. 

FORMAL  DRESS-.  Edwardian. 

SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Bards  and 
the  newsmagazines. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Female  only. 

FOOD:  Caviar  and  pasta. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM:  The  "Marseillaise." 
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NATIONAL  MOTTO:  "Liberty,  Merit,  and  Frater- 
nity, within  reason." 

REQUIRED  READING:  Shakespeare,  P.  G.  Wode- 
house. 

CURRENCY;  Gold  eagles. 

POET  LAUREATE:  T.  S.  Eliot  (pace  Auden). 

COURT  PAINTER:  Gustav  Klimt. 

MARITAL  ARRANGEMENT:  Monogamy  with  a 
five-year  option  to  renew. 

CHILD-REARING  SYSTEM:  Nannyism. 

MOST  SEVERE  PUNISHMENT:  Expulsion  from 

Eden. 

OFFENDERS  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  PUNISHMENT:  Puri- 
tans, bores,  possessors  of  nasal  voices,  users  of 
cliches  (especially  "reordering  priorities"  and 
"getting  in  touch  with  my  feelings"),  among 
others. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY:  As  long  as  you  expect. 


BOWLING  is  the  official  monthly  magazine 
of  the  American  Bowling  Congress.  It  is  edited  by 
Rory  Gillespie  and  published  in  Greendale,  a  town 
in  southeastern  Wisconsin. 


I 


LANDSCAPE:  Rolling  hills,  wooded,  with 
lakes,  like  parts  of  northern  Wisconsin  off  High- 
way 45  or  southwestern  Pennsylvania  off  High- 
way 40. 

CLIMATE:  Every  day  is  August  3.  A  slight  drizzle 
in  the  morning  burns  off  by  noon.  Temperatures 
reach  a  high  in  the  eighties  and  drop  to  a  pleas- 
ant chilliness  perfect  for  bonfires  at  night. 
(Sweaters  are  optional.) 

POPULATION:  Beer  drinkers.  These  are  the  folks 
who  have  no  fear  of  alcohol  but  do  not  need  to 
drink  to  be  sociable,  as  martini  drinkers  do. 
They  are  a  dedicated  lot  who  completely  disre- 
gard ex-jocks  and  advertising  budgets  and  will 
never  give  up  their  native  brew  (Point  and  Iron 
City). 

LIFESTYLE:  Communal,  with  reservations.  You 
can  join  as  long  as  we  know  you  are  coming. 
Although  all  duties  are  shared,  parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  kids. 

DAILY  ACTIVITY:  One  adult  male  and  one  adult 
female  chosen  by  lot  the  night  before  escort  the 
children  to  the  lake  while  the  rest  of  the  adults 
sleep  in  and  gradually  arise  to  coffee  and  the  cold 
floor  of  the  cabin.  The  adults  on  guard  take  fruit 


and  rolls  to  the  lake  (which  is  only  three  fee 
deep  for  the  first  100  yards)  and  oversee  the  kids* 
blow  up  the  toys,  and  tell  the  kids  to  quit  scream 
ing  and  not  to  drown  self  or  another.  Abou 
noon,  the  rest  of  the  folks  make  their  way  to  th 
lake;  one  of  them  carries  the  cooler.  Inside  ar 
piles  of  amber  long-necked  bottles  of  beer,  s< 
cold  and  wet  from  melting  ice  that  the  labe 
slides  off  in  your  hand  as  you  pull  the  bottle  I 
your  lips.  Acceptable  activities  include  reclin 
ing,  rafting,  playing  volleyball  and  horseshoes 
and  listening  to  the  radio  (actually  two  radi 
one  tuned  to  a  "golden  oldies"  station,  the  othe 
to  a  Milwaukee  Brewers- Chicago  White  So 
game). 

Polite  discourse  on  the  New  Baby  Boom,  th 
Bomb,  Education  Today,  the  Church  and  th 
New  Morality,  and  the  Best  Infield  of  All  Time  i 
encouraged.  As  the  day  wears  on,  the  kids  ge 
tired  and  slightly  sunburned,  half  the  women  ge 
totally  sunburned  and  the  other  half  tan  pei 
fectly,  and  one  adult  male  cuts  his  foot  on  a  rock 
As  the  sun  sets,  the  kids  go  for  a  canoe  ride  witl 
their  dads.  Another  beer  is  hoisted  to  the  lips; 
is  so  cold  and  wet  that  the  label  falls  off.  Th 
Brewers  win  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  (Youn 
doubles,  Cooper  singles,  and  Simmons  sacrifice 
in  the  winning  run.) 

RULES:  Nothing  is  written;  everything  is  under 
stood. 

RITUALS:  Everyone  says  "please"  and  "than 
you"  and  never  thinks  twice  about  it. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Johnny  Appleseed,  Abe  Lin 
coin  (as  boy  and  man),  and  Lou  Gehrig  or  Gar 
Cooper. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Town  meetings.  Bee 
and  punch  served  at  the  conclusion. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Community  theater 
bingo,  and  amateur  sporting  events. 

BANNED  SUBSTANCES:  Bumper  stickers,  alliga 
tors,  anything  that  can't  be  grown  or  bought 
any  self-respecting  K-Mart,  food  processors,  mi 
crowaves,  permanent  waves,  ultraviolet  waves 
books  on  health  and  dieting,  erasable  pens 
headbands,  vegetables  that  aren't  green,  an( 
mouthwash. 

MOTTO;  "It's  not  the  size  of  the  wave,  it's  th< 
motion  of  the  ocean." 


40      HARPER'S  /  MAY 


is  a  biweekly  consumer  version  of  Women's  Wear 
)aily  that  features  articles  on  society,  travel,  and 
ishion  for  the  woman  of  the  haute  monde.  Louise 
Esterhazy  is  an  editor  at  large. 


ANDSCAPE:  A  wild  English  garden. 
1IMATE:  Enchanting. 

THNIC  ORIGIN  OF  INHABITANTS:  Well  hred. 

ANGUAGO:  Witty  and  to  the  point  or  witty  and 
ibscure. 

HEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  Hardly  a  proper  ques- 
tion to  ask  a  lady. 

>ELIGION:  Fun!  Beauty!  Color! 

1ZH  OF  CAPITAL:  Larger  than  Versailles,  smaller 
han  Paris. 

ORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Royal. 

SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Knowing  where 
he  bodies  are  buried  gives  one  tremendous 
jower. 

iCONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  Having  wonderful  rich 
riends. 

dEANS  OF  TRANSPORT:  One's  own  plane,  rail- 
oad  car,  yacht,  etc. 

\RCHITECTURE:  Oh,  it  must  be  old. 

:ORMAL  DRESS:  Always. 

SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Gossip.  Of 
:ourse. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Balenciaga,  Chanel,  Dior, 
Vionnet,  and,  although  he  is  not  dead  yet,  Yves 
St.  Laurent. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT:  Don't  be  vulgar.  I  like 
my  entertainment  private. 


OSMOPOLITAN .  mamme  & 

women  if  ho  want  to  "realize  the  very  best  of  them- 
selves. "  The  editor  is  Helen  GuWe;y  Brown,  author 
I  of  Sex  and  the  Single  Girl  and  Having  It  All. 
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n  the  south,  the  air  will  be  like  that  of  the 
Provence  region  of  France  .  .  .  sweet,  tender, 
and  a  tiny  bit  friskier  at  night.  The  mean  temper- 
ature will  be  77  degrees.  The  skies  between  four 
and  seven  every  day  will  resemble  those  over 
Botswana  .  .  .  lots  of  pinks,  lavenders,  and 
mauves  behind  whipped-cream  clouds.  The  veg- 
etation will  be  jungle-lush,  but  it  won't  remind 
anybody  of  Hawaii.  There  may  not  even  be  any 


pineapples.  The  air  will  be  fragrant  with  garde- 
nias and  jasmine.  You  can  have  as  many  arm- 
loads of  gardenia  blossoms  as  you  like  to  float  in 
your  private  pond. 

In  the  north,  there  will  be  two  seasons,  fall 
and  winter,  but  fall  will  last  only  two  days.  The 
moment  you  arrive  (in  very  woodsy  country  like 
the  upper  Hudson  River  valley),  autumn  leaves 
will  be  at  their  showiest  .  .  .  reds,  gold,  russet. 
(There  will  be  lots  of  red  maples,  because  nobody 
ever  gets  enough  of  them  outside  Eden. )  After 
forty-eight  hours,  the  leaves  will  leave  the  trees, 
the  temperature  will  drop,  and  twelve  inches  of 
snow  will  float  down  to  transform  everything 
into  a  winter  wonderland.  The  alpine  chalets 
will  have  wide  fireplaces  (the  firewood  will  re- 
place itself  as  soon  as  it  is  used  up  and  leave  no 
ashes;  there  will  be  no  fake  California  gas  logs 
or  composition  logs),  deep,  cushy  couches  and 
chairs,  oak-beamed  ceilings,  and  hand-woven 
mohair  throws.  Everybody  will  be  a  world-class 


Ovid 

Golden  was  that  first  age,  which,  with  no  one  to 
compel,  without  a  law,  of  its  own  will,  kept  faith 
and  did  the  right.  There  was  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment, no  threatening  words  were  to  be  read  on 
brazen  tablets;  no  suppliant  throng  gazed  fear- 
fully upon  its  judge's  face;  but  without  judges 
lived  secure.  Not  yet  had  the  pine-tree,  felled  on 
its  native  mountains,  descended  thence  into  the 
watery  plain  to  visit  other  lands;  men  knew  no 
shores  except  their  own.  Not  yet  were  cities  be- 
girt with  steep  moats;  there  were  no  trumpets  of 
straight,  no  horns  of  curving  brass,  no  swords  or 
helmets.  There  was  no  need  at  all  of  armed  men, 
for  nations,  secure  from  war's  alarms,  passed  the 
years  in  gentle  ease.  The  earth  herself,  without 
compulsion,  untouched  by  hoe  or  plowshare,  of 
herself  gave  all  things  needful.  And  men,  con- 
tent with  food  which  came  with  no  one's  seek- 
ing, gathered  the  arbute  fruit,  strawberries  from 
the  mountain-sides,  cornel-cherries,  berries 
hanging  thick  upon  the  prickly  bramble,  and 
acorns  fallen  from  the  spreading  tree  of  Jove. 
Then  spring  was  everlasting,  and  gentle  zephyrs 
with  warm  breath  played  with  the  flowers  that 
sprang  implanted.  Anon  the  earth,  unfilled, 
brought  forth  her  stores  of  grain,  and  the  fields, 
though  unfallowed,  grew  white  with  the  heavy, 
bearded  wheat.  Streams  of  milk  and  streams  of 
sweet  nectar  flowed,  and  yellow  honey  was  dis- 
tilled from  the  verdant  oak. 
— The  prelapsarian  paradise,  as  described  in  Book  I 
of  The  Metamorphoses. 
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skier  and  never  break  anything. 

The  population  will  consist  of  as  many  men  as 
women,  bur  emotionally  everyone  will  be  an- 
drogynous. Men  will  have  tender,  somewhat 
passive  dispositions,  and  women  will  be  forth- 
right and  energetic — but  sometimes  it  will  be 
the  other  way  around.  Guile  will  not  exist. 

The  food  will  be  ambrosia,  probably  veg- 
etables and  fruit  or  chocolate  chip  cookies  and 
pasta  primavera.  (We  are  not  going  to  kill  any- 
thing to  eat  or  wear  or  mount  as  a  trophy.) 
Whatever  it  is,  it  will  never  make  anybody  fat  or 
even  chubby.  In  Eden,  calories  literally  will  not 
count.  Beverages  will  be  the  best  wines  of  France 
and  double  chocolate  milkshakes.  There  will  be 
no  alcohol  other  than  wine,  no  drugs,  no  caf- 
feine, and  no  cigarettes.  There  will,  however,  be 
a  few  Havana  cigars  in  a  far  corner  of  Eden  for 
sybarites  like  my  husband. 

How  will  we  look.7  Sensational,  of  course. 
Since  there  will  not  be  any  preconceived  stan- 
dards of  beauty,  each  of  us  will  be  considered 
beautiful.  (Not  worrying  about  how  we  look  will 
in  itself  constitute  paradise  for  many  of  us.)  We 


will  all  select  the  age  we  want  to  be — tinv  tot 
teenager,  thirties,  ninety-five — and  switch  bad 
and  forth  as  often  as  we  like,  but  only  for  shoi 
periods.  Old  age  will  be  valued  for  its  wisdom  an< 
mellowness.  There  won't  be  any  downside  to  ol 
age,  because  in  Eden  there  will  be  no  illness 
pain,  or  disease. 

Deciding  who  you  want  to  pal  around  witl 
will  take  a  lot  of  time  and  bring  infinite  pleasure 
because  you'll  have  a  crack  at  everybody — a 
ages,  intellects,  colors,  accomplishments,  an 
personalities.  Whomever  you  like  will  automati 
cally  like  you  back.  You  will  enjoy  innumerabi 
gambits,  forays,  discoveries,  and  explorings  wit 
your  special  pals.  An  exploration  might  tak 
weeks  or  years.  Since  there  won't  be  any  jea 
ousy,  nobody  will  be  upset  if  you  are  gone  for  s 
long.  There  will  be  no  betrayals  of  friendship  c 
love. 

Housing  in  southern  Eden  in  the  summer  wi 
consist  of  two-  to  four-story  palazzi  like  those  i 
Italy  or  other  Mediterranean  countries,  wit 
marble  floors,  wide  staircases,  enchanting  view 
ot  endless  gardens,  satiny  wood  paneling,  exqu 


site  furniture  and  trappings.  Sheets  will  be  silk  or 
linen,  changed  daily.  Clothes — loose-fitting 
togalike  garments — will  he  of  silk,  linen,  gossa- 
mer wool,  or  Egyptian  cotton.  Chests  of  jewels 
will  he  available  for  playing  dress-up;  everybody 
will  have  as  many  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies, 
and  diamonds  as  he  or  she  pleases,  but  nobody 
will  take  them  too  seriously.  There  won't  be  any 
money,  because  no  one  will  need  anything — it 
will  all  be  there  in  abundance.  Every  kind  of 
music  will  be  available,  played  by  robot  musi- 
cians. The  great  and  not-great  works  of  literature 
will  also  he  available,  and  there  will  be  unlimited 
time  to  read.  No  television.  Small  chariots  run 
by  diesel  power  will  be  Edenites'  means  of  trans- 
port. 

Exquisite  little  robots  who  look  soft  and 
touchable  will  do  all  the  work.  Everything.  No- 
body will  program  them.  They  will  just  know 
what  to  do.  They  will  handle  all  domestic 
chores,  build  the  palaces  and  lodges,  build  and 
operate  the  chariots,  weave  the  cloth,  design  the 
clothes,  etc.,  etc.  They  will  never  break  down. 

There  won't  be  any  sex.  Sex  is  what  people  not 
in  Eden  are  given  to  console  themselves  for  all 
the  heartache,  pain,  and  loneliness  they  endure. 
Since  there  won't  be  any  heartache,  pain,  or 
loneliness  in  Eden,  we  won't  need  sex.  Note:  I 
have  not  included  apple  trees  in  the  flora  and 
fauna,  so  Adam  will  not  be  tempted  and  his  ribs 
will  remain  intact.  Anyway,  his  Eve  will  already 
be  there.  As  for  babies,  they  will  be  found  under 
giant  lily  pads.  Robots  will  take  care  of  the  ba- 
bies, who  will  never  cry;  they  will  all  grow  up 
perfect. 

There  won't  be  any  form  of  government.  Peo- 
ple will  instinctively  do  what  makes  them  and 
other  people  happy. 


3RAND  STREET  is  a  literary  quar- 
terly based  in  New  York  City  that  publishes  original 
fiction,  poems,  articles,  and  translations.  Ben  Son- 
nenberg  is  the  editor. 
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fden  is  somewhere  like  the  lobby  of  the  old 
Astor  Hotel,  which  used  to  be  on  Broadway  be- 
tween Forty-fourth  and  Fourty-fifth  streets:  bar 
over  there,  newsstand  here,  lots  of  bedrooms  up- 
stairs, and  a  drugstore  outside  on  the  corner.  No 
four-wheeled  vehicles,  no  dogs  or  cats,  no 
weather,  no  nature  whatever.  Except  human 
nature,  mostly  in  the  form  of  out-of-towners, 
many  surprisingly  bookish.  I  envision  as  well 
Hazel  Scott  talking  with  H.  L.  Mencken,  Peter 
Arno  with  John  Maynard  Keynes.  Not  far  away 
is  a  theater  showing  only  Japanese  movies. 


SAVVY  is  a  magazine  for  executive  women  that 
places  particular  value  on  entrepreneur  ship  Its  edi- 
tor is  vv7end\  Reid  Crisp. 
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^ANPSi  Al  l:  The  northern  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  ocean  slams  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
rocks  are  filled  with  tide  pools,  and  the  tide  pools 
are  filled  with  anemones.  The  coastline  and  its 
sentinel  of  redwoods,  the  wild  rivers,  and  the  fir- 
forested  mountains  are  politically  undisputed. 

CLIMATE:  Determined  by  ocean  winds  within 
two  miles  of  the  coast — foggy,  rainy.  Over  the 
first  line  of  mountains,  the  weather  of  Pasadena, 
California,  when  there  is  no  smog. 

LANGUAGE:  For  close  friends,  a  sensual,  gentle 
Spanish;  for  lovers,  Portuguese;  for  acquain- 
tances, Japanese.  English  is  written  and  spoken 
for  business;  Russian,  for  science.  Klamath  and 
Wiyot  dialects  are  needed  for  survival  in  the 
wild.  No  one  ever  speaks  French. 

FOOD:  Because  everyone  was  breast-fed,  there  is 
no  problem  with  cholesterol,  and  vast  amounts 
of  butter  and  cheese  and  cream  and  eggs  are  com- 
mon in  the  daily  diet. 

MUSIC:  Whistling  and  spontaneous  singing  of 
songs  popular  before  1970. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Feeds  of  deep-pit 
roasted  beef,  venison,  lamb,  grilled  salmon,  or 
mussels,  attended  by  huge  groups  of  extended 
families.  They  often  feature  open-air  perform- 
ances of  Shakespeare,  during  which  everyone — 
a  la  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show — shouts  all 
the  lines.  These  are  followed  by  all-night  coun- 
try dances  in  big  clean  halls  with  bright  lights 
and  lots  of  beer. 

HOLIDAYS;  Celebrated  with  parades  led  by  ele- 
mentary-school and  high-school  bands  playing 
slow  Iberian  processionals  and  fast  American  re- 
cessionals.  Children  carry  flowers  and  there  are 
fire  engines — but  no  cars,  no  grand  marshals,  no 
floats,  and  no  public  officials. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Pickup  trucks,  jeeps,  bicy- 
cles; electric  cars  in  town;  fast  Japanese-manu- 
factured trains.  Trips  around  the  territory  are 
made  in  Gulfstream  jets. 

CLOTHES:  Constant  recycling  of  clothing 
through  "exchange"  shops;  thus,  an  abundance 
of  "new"  clothes.  Style  is  a  fluid,  personal  ex- 
pression, and,  depending  on  one's  mood,  dress 
ranges  from  jeans  and  plaid  flannel  shirts  to  suits 
of  the  1940s  to  Empire-period  costumes  with  ex- 
posed bosoms. 

WAR:  Unknown,  but  feuds  are  plentiful;  only 
those  whose  pride  or  property  is  at  direct  risk 


For  more  information  call  1-800-828-7280  (in  N.Y  State  1-800-462-1075) 


"A  telephone  system 

that'll  be  just  as  current  then 

as  it  is  now?  GEE!" 


(No,  GTE!) 


Now  there's  a  remarkable  network 
communications  system  called  GTD-5 
EAX. 

This  voice  and  data  system  has  the 
amazing  capacity  of  giving  a  small 
town  all  the  advanced  telephone  fea- 
tures of  a  large  metropolis. 

It  works  via  a  computer-controlled 
"Base  Unit"  which  is  installed  in  the 
central  telephone  office  of  a  city  (this 
is  the  heart  of  the  network);  smaller 
"Remote  Units"  are  controlled  by  the 
"Base  Unit,"  thereby  giving  them  the 
same  enormous  capacity. 

But  the  even  more  exciting  feature 
of  this  innovative  system  is  that,  due  to 
its  modular  design,  its  expansion  po- 
tential (both  size  and  services)  is  vir- 
tually limitless. 

Which  means  theoretically  it'll 
never  become  outdated. 

You  can't  ask  for  a  longer  life  span 
than  that. 


take  part.  Feuds  are  a  source  of  gossip,  news,  and 
the  tension  needed  to  appreciate  serenity-  and 
arouse  passion. 

CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES:  Gummed  surfaces. 
Nothing  may  be  affixed  to  anything  else  unless 
the  elements  to  be  joined  are  mutually  designed 
for  that  purpose.  There  are  no  bumper  stickers, 
no  postage  stamps,  and  no  Avery  labels. 

RELIGION:  Fierce,  joyous,  and  outer-directed. 
No  gurus,  no  horoscopes,  no  mantras.  People 
pray  for  the  grieving  and  bring  them  casseroles. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Adapted  from  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  Two  Houses,  one  made  up  of 
natives,  property  holders,  and  entrepreneurs, 
the  other  of  renters  and  newcomers.  Elections 
are  frequent,  governments  collapse  regularly, 
and  bribes  and  barter  are  common  methods  of 
getting  things  done. 


NEW  YORK  NATIVE*.* 

weekly  newspaper  published  in  New  York  Crft  fo 
the  gay  community.  Brett  Averill  is  its  editor. 


Charles  Fourier 

When  the  Head  Fairy  waves  her  wand  a  semibac- 
chanalia  gets  underway.  The  members  of  both 
groups  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  and  in  the 
ensuing  scramble  caresses  are  liberally  given  and 
received.  Everyone  strokes  and  investigates 
whatever  comes  to  hand  and  surrenders  himself 
or  herself  to  the  unfettered  impulses  of  simple 
nature.  Each  participant  flits  from  one  person  to 
anothet,  bestowing  kisses  everywhere  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  rapidity.  Everyone  also  makes 
a  special  point  of  encountering  those  individuals 
who  caught  his  or  her  eye  earlier.  This  brief  bac- 
chanalia  allows  people  to  verify  the  physical  at- 
tributes of  those  to  whom  they  are  attracted,  and 
it  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  establishment 
of  sympathetic  relationships  between  people 
who  are  more  inclined  to  physical  than  spiritual 
pleasure. 

— In  Harmony,  the  daily  burdens  of  agricultural 
labor  are  relieved  by  sessions  in  the  court  of  love. 

Edward  Bellamy 

'It  appears  to  me,  Miss  Leete,'  I  said,  'that  if  we 
could  have  devised  an  arrangement  for  provid- 
ing everybody  with  music  in  their  homes,  per- 
fect in  quality,  unlimited  in  quantity,  suited  to 
every  mood,  and  beginning  and  ceasing  at  will, 
we  should  have  considered  the  limit  of  human 
felicity  already  attained,  and  ceased  to  strive  for 
further  improvements. ' 

— From  Looking  Backward  2000-1887,  the  late- 
nineteenth-century  Utopian  novel. 
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/den  is  neither  a  place  nor  a  state  of  mind 
but  a  palpable  sense  of  belonging,  of  being  a  wel 
come,  necessary,  and  contributing  member  of ; 
congenial  social  order.  It  can  be  dangerous  to  b( 
an  insider.  Nonetheless,  that  is  what  many  of  i 
want,  particulatly  we  racial,  sexual,  and  eco 
nomic  outlaws  who  view  ourselves  as  having 
been  twice  cast  out  of  the  Garden:  once  by  my 
thology,  once  by  mythologists.  These  notes 
therefore,  take  the  form  of  musings  on  the  prac 
tices  and  chatacteristics  of  an  Arcadia  for  th< 
unappreciated.  My  particulat  Eden  is  a  gay  anc 
lesbian  homeland  (sympathetic  othets  welcome 
too);  it  is  surrounded  by  complementary  city 
states  of  other  people's  devising — not  ghettos 
necessarily,  but  free  zones  for  trade  in  divergen 
attributes  and  ideals. 

LANDSCAPE:  Wide  beaches  along  an  aquamarine 
sea,  steep  mountains,  dramatic  vistas,  rain  for- 
ests, majestic  plains  in  the  interior,  a  small  des 
ert  or  two. 

CLIMATE:  Tropical  and  predictable,  with  steady, 
cooling  trade  winds.  Intense  sunshine  blazing 
through  azure  skies,  startling  for  their  clarity. 
Occasional  violent  thunderstorms. 

TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE  POPULACE:  Peaceable, 
utbane,  rational,  inquisitive,  given  to  peeking 
through  spyglasses  into  neighbots'  windows. 

SEXUALITY:  Openly  expressed  and  enthusiasti- 
cally ptacticed  with  friends,  strangers,  and  lov- 
ers. Partnership  ceremonies  available  (but  not 
promoted)  for  couples  and  menages,  gay  anc 
otherwise. 

RELIGION:  Secular  Buddhism  with  traces  of  Tao- 
ism. Selective  totemism. 

EDUCATION:  Thorough  and  progressive.  Free- 
throughout  a  citizen's  lifetime. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY:  An  alien  concept,  a: 
among  many  aboriginal  tribes. 

TRADE:  Heavily  dependent  on  barter.  Small,  lo 
cally  obtainable  pebbles  occasionally  used  as  cut 
rency. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ORDER:  Limited  to  the  preven- 
tion of  violent  crimes. 

STRATEGIC  VALUE:  None. 

MILITARY:  All  retired  and  disarmed. 

PRINCIPAL  HOLIDAYS:  Halloween,  New  Year'! 
Eve,  Gay  Pride  Day. 
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■  SOURCES  OF  POWER:  Sun,  wind,  water,  a  little 
petroleum.  No  nuclear. 

■ARCHITECTURE:  In  town — Edwardian  houses, 
s  Victorian  gingerbread  cottages,  small  postmod- 
ern ^vscrapers,  occasional  Egyptian  and  Greek 
facades  (but  not  on  institutional  buildings).  In 
the  country — clapboard  houses,  wigwams,  and 
enthusiastically  tinted  stucco  shacks.  No  glass  in 
the  windows,  only  louvers. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN:  Traditional  Japanese. 

LANDSCAPING;  Zen  gardens,  banyan  trees,  daz- 
zling tropical  flowers,  small  Roman  temples. 

PUBLIC  ART  FORiM:  Sand  painting. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Opera,  movies,  busk- 
ers, political  rallies,  gymnastic  demonstrations; 
vocal  recitals  and  performances  of  reggae,  jazz, 
New  Wave,  and  classical  music  in  the  parks. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION:  Many  newspapers, 
magazines,  journals,  books,  newsreels,  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations,  all  with  wildly  con- 
flicting points  of  view.  Some  serious,  some 
trashy;  very  much  like  the  American  press. 

MEANS  OF  LONG-DISTANCE  COMMUNICATION: 
Letters,  telegrams,  personal  computers.  No  tele- 
phones. 

LOCAL  SAINTS:  Hadrian  and  Antinous,  Emma 
Goldman,  Gertrude  Stein,  Magnus  Hirschfeld, 
Hannah  Arendt,  Flannery  O'Connor,  Tennes- 
see Williams,  Harvey  Milk. 

LIVING  NATIONAL  TREASURES:  Christopher 
Isherwood,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Tobias  Schnee- 
baum,  Edmund  White,  the  Sisters  of  Perpetual 
Indulgence. 


EADER'S  DIGEST  *  pmm  *, 

seventeen  languages  and  is  purchased  by  3 1  million 
people  each  month.  Edward  T.  Thompson  is  the  ed- 
itor in  chief. 
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le  quintessence  of  editing  is  to  achieve 
maximum  clarity  and  feeling  in  a  minimum  of 
words.  (Few  writers  display  this  talent  of  their 
own  volition,  hence  the  deep  service  editors  ren- 
der to  readers. )  No  magazine  practices  this  more 
perfectly  than  Reader's  Digest,  and  in  that  con- 
text my  concept  of  Eden  can  be  condensed  to  a 
single  phrase:  Susie,  my  wite. 


FORBES  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading  maga- 
zines on  business  and  finance.  Sheldon  Zalaznick  is 
the  managing  editor. 


M^JAN DSCAPE:  Handsome  plains  punctuated 
by  assertive  hills  and  stands  of  fine  old  trees. 
Near  a  great  river  leading  to  the  sea.  Less-than 
one  tankful's  drive  from  serious  mountains  and 
splendid  beaches.  A  place,  in  short,  rather  like 
the  northwest  Bronx. 

CLIMATE:  Four  seasons — bone-chilling  winters, 
hopeful  springs,  beastly  summers,  and  poignant 
autumns.  Rather  like  the  northwest  Bronx. 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  OF  INHABITANTS:  Highly  varied, 
rather  like  the  northwest  Bronx. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  Everything  metric, 
but  lots  of  slang  terms  for  various  portions,  e.g. , 
a  gaffe  of  gin  ( 10  milliliters),  a  fiasco  of  gasoline 
(fill  'er  up). 

RELIGION:  Reformed  Druid.  Annual  orgies, 
strictly  voluntary,  including  painting  oneself 
blue  and  frolicking  in  the  woods.  No  human  or 
animal  sacrifice.  The  issue  of  whether  women 
may  celebrate  the  Druidical  sacraments  is  long 
since  settled.  They  may. 

CAPITAL:  Deserted  ten  months  of  the  year. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Participatory  fascism. 
Powerful  enough  to  keep  essential  services  go- 
ing, but  sufficiently  corrupt  to  be  only  rarely  a 
menace.  Rather  like  the  northwest  Bronx. 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  The  largest  component 
of  Eden's  gross  national  product  derives  from  the 
production  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
terrific  pianos  and  harpsichords,  and  the  ex- 
change of  services  related  to  their  use  in  concert 
by  master  players.  Agriculture  is  among  the  most 
profitable  lines  of  work.  The  cultivation  of  zuc- 
chini is  illegal. 

FORMAL  DRESS:  Absolutely.  This  Eden  greatly 
values  dressing-up  (and  down).  Males  are  taught 
to  ask  themselves:  What  would  Fred  Astaire 
wear?  Depending  on  their  age,  females  are 
taught  to  think  Florence  Eiseman,  preppie,  or 
Ralph  Lauren. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  None.  But  most  bus  stops  and 
public  squares  have  a  large,  indestructible  kiosk 
for  the  posting  of  bills,  notices,  and  offers  of  pi- 
ano instruction,  and  for  the  display  of  graffiti. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Street  music  of  all 
kinds — military  bands,  steel  bands,  break 
dancers,  jugglers.  Some  movie  houses  thrive  by 
selling  advance  seating  at  whatever  price  the 
market  will  bear  and  serving  the  holders  of  such 
seats  Colombian  coffee  in  the  lounge. 


MOTHER  JONES  b  named  4*, 

Mary  Harris  Jones,  orator,  union  organizer,  and 
hell-raiser.  Deirdre  English  is  the  executive  editor. 

l^ANDSCAPE:  A  precipitous,  indented  sea- 
coast,  like  southern  Ireland  or  northern'Califor- 
nia.  There  is  at  least  one  live  volcano,  which 
provides  the  only  frisson  of  danger.  There  is  no 
war,  no  political  terrorism,  no  murder,  and  no 
nuclear  weapons. 

CLIMATE:  The  days  are  crisp  and  sunny,  like  win- 
ter in  San  Francisco.  The  nights  are  warm,  as  in 
the  tropics,  but  the  air  is  cooled  by  coastal 

breezes. 

SOCIAL  CLASS:  Class  X,  of  course. 

LANGUAGE:  The  vocabulary  of  English,  the  to- 
nality of  Chinese,  the  melodic  inflections  of  Ital- 
ian, the  glottal  stops  of  Swahili. 

RELIGION:  Zen-like  in  its  detachment  from  mate- 
rialistic striving,  with  heavy  witchy  overtones. 
Nature  is  deified.  Her  gods  and  goddesses  play 
among  the  mortals. 

SIZE  OF  CAPITAL:  There  is  no  capital. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  Passionately  demo- 
cratic. Both  sexes  and  all  minorities  are  fairly 
represented.  The  economy  is  planned  by  local 
and  national  information-feedback  networks. 
Talent,  dedication,  and  even  competitiveness 
are  fostered  and  richly  rewarded,  but  by  non- 
monetary means. 

SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Predominantly 
solar.  No  nukes. 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  The  hierarchy  of  rewards 
for  productive  and  nonproductive  (or  reproduc- 
tive) work  that  exists  today  has  been  reversed. 
Private  life,  education,  health,  art,  and  science 
are  recognized  as  the  primary  values.  Super  high- 
technology  commodity  production  provides  for 
the  basic  needs  of  all  individuals,  leaving  them 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  those  values.  Soci- 
ety has  been  largely  demonetized;  the  marginal 
money  economy  serves  as  a  seedbed  of  creative 
ideas. 

FORMAL  DRESS:  Fashion  is  an  art,  drawing  on 
ethnic  history  as  well  as  on  new  trends.  But  punk 

is  dead. 

PUBLIC  STATUES  AND  ENTERTAINMENT:  Every- 
one is  celebrated  during  his  or  her  lifetime  with 
joyous  tributes.  There  are  elaborate  public  plazas 
surrounded  by  state-of-the-art  stereo  equipment 
that  plays  reggae,  rock-and-roll,  Mississippi 
blues,  Beethoven,  and  Andean  flute  music. 

THE  FAMILY:  Raising  children  is  considered  the 
most  intellectually  fascinating  and  emotionally 


satisfying  occupation,  and  the  state  lavishes  its 
resources  on  it.  Men  and  women  share  the  expe- 
rience equally. 

GENDER:  Androgyny  is  widespread.  Women  are 
more  autonomous  and  men  more  sensitive  than 
they  are  now,  but  there  are  still  distinct  genders. 

SEX:  Sexual  preferences  vary  widely  and  sexual 
experimentation  abounds,  ranging  from  celibacy 
and  monogamy  to  polyandry,  polygamy,  omni- 
gamy,  and  wild,  uncategorizable  libertinism. 


NATIONAL  LAMPOON  is  <■ 

humor  magazine  founded  by  three  alumni  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon.  Kevin  Curran,  Glenn  Eich- 
ler,  Peter  Gaffney,  Fred  Graver,  and  Sean  Kelly 
are  the  editors. 

l^ANDSCAPE:  J.  M.  Barne's  Never-Never 
Land  is  about  ideal. 

CLIMATE:  Lots  of  weather,  all  controlled,  like  in 
a  shopping  mall.  We  hold  the  controls. 

LANGUAGE:  Swiss,  English,  Dolphin  .  .  .  what- 
ever. Our  Eden  has  a  100-year  moratorium  on 
regarding  language  as  the  expression  of  anything 
important.  The  moment  someone  says  or  writes 
something,  it  is  dismissed  as  folderol. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  In  an  effort  to  rein- 
state babies  to  their  proper  place  as  the  basis  of  all 
civilization,  the  tirst  baby  born  each  year  would 
become  the  standard  for  weights  and  measures. 
"That  weighs  about  one  and  a  half  Debbies,"  we 
would  say,  or  "It's  about  seventeen  Maxes  long." 

RELIGION:  Voodoo,  but  in  an  easygoing,  Medi- 
terranean sort  of  way. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  A  huge,  impersonal  bu- 
reaucracy, symbolized  by  a  huge,  yellow,  smil- 
ing face  on  wall  posters  and  currency. 

SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Pyramids.  Also, 
there's  a  guy  named  Al  in  everybody's  basement 
who  pedals  a  bicycle  hooked  up  to  a  generator 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  When  he  starts  to  get 
sluggish,  you  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  giant 
spoon  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  Strip  mining,  working 
with  asbestos  fibers,  investment  banking. 

LIMOUSINE  ROUTES:  Must  pass  through  ghettos. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT:  If  you  want,  Al  will  un- 
hook his  bicycle  from  the  generator  and  run 
down  to  the  store.  Also,  everyone  has  a  big  old 
Cadillac  and  runs  into  everyone  else's  mailbox 
with  it. 
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FORMAL  DRESS:  Early  Halloween.  Masks  a  must. 

•  SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Entertain- 
ment Toiught  is  broadcast  twenty-tour  hours  a 
day,  and  all  news  events  have  to  be  inferred  from 
celebrity  reaction  to  them. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Confined  to  famous  defunct 
sculptors  and  cartoon  characters  that  never  quite 
caught  the  public's  fancy. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Lawyer-baiting, 
bowling  on  LSD,  shooting  at  random  objects  in 
the  shadows,  riding  motorcycles  and  off-road  ve- 
hicles at  town  meetings,  drunken  barking  at  ce- 
lestial objects,  Hovercraft  free-for-alls,  jet-pack 
poker,  bullfighting,  blessing  of  tuna  cans,  and 
watching  Edy  Williams's  films. 

SOURCE  OF  ORGAN  TRANSPLANTS:  Ed  McMa- 
hon. 

HOLIDAYS  REQUIRING  FAMILY  GET-TOGETHERS: 
None.  Oh,  all  right,  Sam  Shepard's  birthday. 

ANNUAL  MAGAZINE  SPECIAL:  People  magazine's 
"Mother  Tetesa  Swimsuit  Issue." 


HICAGO  TRIBUNE » edited  y, 

■  James  D.  Squires.  It  is  the  largest-selling  daily 
newspaper  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  Midwest. 

l^ANDSCAPE:  San  Francisco  without  cracks 
in  the  earth. 

CLIMATE.  A  Chicago  spring;  something  seen  so 
:  rarely  is  undoubtedly  magnificent. 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  OF  INHABITANTS:  Varied,  as  in 
Shinar.  There  are  only  minorities,  and  political 
alliances  are  forbidden. 

LANGUAGE:  Southernese,  East  Texas  variety. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:  Limited.  A  pinch,  a 
handful,  fill  this  bag,  and  need  a  truck. 

RELIGION:  Abundant,  but  silent  and  tolerant. 

SIZE  OF  CAPITAL:  Small  enough  not  to  need  a 
phone  company. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT:  None  preferred,  but  be- 
nevolent dictatorship  acceptable. 

SOURCES  OF  NATURAL  POWER:  Wind,  water, 
sun,  and  raw  vegetables. 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES:  Farming,  fishing,  seven 
card  stud,  and  other  games  of  chance. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT:  Bicycles,  horses,  trains, 
and  boats  small  enough  for  bass  fishing. 


ARCHITECTURE:  American  colonial. 

DOMESTIC  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT:  What- 
ever holds  up,  plus  microwaves  and  refrigerators 
with  ice  makers. 

FORMAL  DRESS:  None  permitted. 

SEMIFORMAL  DRESS:  Great  Gatsby,  casual  pio- 
neer. 

SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Good  Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

PUBLIC  STATUES:  Pigeons,  legendary  editors,  and 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  who  are  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENTS:  Parades,  pre-1955 
movies,  all  music  not  appealing  to  teenagers. 


William  Shakespeare 

I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things:  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate: 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil; 
No  occupation:  all  men  idle,  all; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure; 
No  sovereignty; — 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce, 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
— In  The  Tempest,  a  shipwrecked  Gonzalo  dreams 
of  a  perfect  world. 


Karl  Marx 

In  communist  society,  where  nobody  has  one 
exclusive  sphere  of  activity  but  each  can  become 
accomplished  in  any  branch  he  wishes,  society 
regulates  the  general  production  and  thus  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  do  one  thing  today  and  an- 
other tomorrow,  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  fish  in 
the  afternoon,  rear  cattle  in  the  evening,  criti- 
cize after  dinner,  just  as  I  have  a  mind,  without 
ever  becoming  hunter,  fisherman,  shepherd  or 
critic. 

— Life  in  the  truly  human  society  after  the  division  of 
labor  has  been  transcended,  as  depicted  in  The  Ger- 
man Ideology. 
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THE  PARIS  REVIEW, an 

national  quarterly  that  publishes  fiction,  poetry, 
art,  and  interviews  with  contemporary  writers. 
George  Plimpton,  its  editor,  is  also  the  author  of 
Paper  Lion  and  other  books. 


A 


.n  i>land.  Something  along  the  lines  of  the 
Seychelles — with  a  coastline  of  granite  rocks, 
like  Henry  Moore  sculptures,  rising  out  of  a 
warm  tropical  sea. 

A  few  incidentals:  a  large  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced boomerang,  some  bright-colored  bathtub 
coys  with  small  propellers  and  keys  to  wind  them 
up,  the  ingredients  and  tools  for  making  and  set- 
ting off  large  aerial  fireworks  (along  with  an  in- 
struction booklet),  athletic  equipment,  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  fishing  gear,  including  a 
number  of  small  red  and  white  bobs. 

The  island  compound  would  feature  a  dining 
pavilion  among  the  palm  trees,  or  a  hall,  rather, 
a  somewhat  baronial  edifice  with  excellent 
acoustics,  so  that  conversations,  even  very  whis- 
pery  ones,  would  not  drift  up  into  the  rafters  and 
get  lost  among  the  ceremonial  flags.  On  hand 
would  be  an  excellent  butler,  quite  deaf,  but 
faithful,  and  willing  to  help  with  the  fireworks. 

The  compound  would  contain  a  number  of 
guesthouses.  These  small  mushroomlike  struc- 


tures, set  apart  from  each  other,  would  all  have 
views  of  the  sea.  They  would  be  well  appointed 
inside,  each  one  having  a  white  fan  turning 
slowly  on  the  ceiling  and  a  large  porcelain  wash- 
basin with  a  neatly  folded,  fluffed-up  towel 
alongside.  Every  afternoon  I  would  know  my 
guests  were  being  installed  into  these  accommo- 
dations by  the  sounds  of  the  houseboys  chatter- 
ing excitedly  among  themselves  as  they  carried 
the  baggage  from  the  quay. 

I  would  not  see  my  guests  before  dinner,  my 
own  day  being  quite  somnolent.  Oh,  a  little 
boomerang  tossing,  perhaps,  the  construction  of 
an  aerial  bomb  or  two,  some  bait-casting  in  the 
mangrove  swamps,  and  surely  a  bit  of  a  tub  before 
dinner.  ( It's  not  that  I  would  feel  unfriendly  to- 
ward my  guests,  simply  that  my  personal  pur- 
suits, especially  sitting  in  a  tub  winding  up 
small  blue  tugboat,  would  not  be  especially  con- 
ducive to  their  companionship.) 

The  guest  list  would  be  composed  of  people 
have  never  met.  Not  only  that,  they  would  be 
dead.  Ludwig  II,  the  mad  king  of  Bavana.  dined 
alone  with  busts  of  various  dignitaries — Louis 
XIV  and  Marie  Antoinette  among  them — set  on 
chairs  down  the  length  of  the  banquet  hall  at 
Linderhof,  and  carried  on  an  animated  if  slightly 
one-sided  conversation  with  them.  M\  guests 
would  be  the  real  shades. 
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I  Many  of  them  would  be  seagoing  people — the 
I  :aptain  of  the  deserted  brigantine  Mary  Celeste; 
loshua  Slocum,  who  also  disappeared  at  sea; 
Richard  Haliburton,  who  may  have  fallen  off  the 
,tern  of  a  Chinese  junk;  and  the  captain  of  the 
Iron  Mountain,  that  paddle-wheeler  whose 
gjirges  once  floated  down  the  Mississippi.  Ame- 
lia Earhart,  of  course,  and  Judge  Crater  (what  an 
interesting  guest  he  would  be).  Ambrose  Rierce, 
who  said,  "To  be  a  gringo  in  Mexico,  ah,  that  is 
iuthanasia,"  and  who  then  disappeared  on  a  rep- 
irtorial  assignment  in  Mexico,  would  dine  with 
me.  Speaking  of  Mexico,  so  would  the  mysteri- 
ous R.  Traven.  And  Captain  Kidd,  to  discuss  the 
whereabouts  of  his  vanished  treasure.  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  to  ask  it  he  was  really  shredded.  Shubert, 
to  inquire  about  the  "Lost  Symphony,"  and  per- 
haps to  persuade  him  to  play  a  bit  on  the  stand- 
Lip  Yamaha  in  the  corner.  Al-hakim,  whom  the 
Druse  believed  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  God 
and  who  disappeared  from  his  palace  in  1021, 
would  also  be  there.  And  while  one  couldn't  get 
all  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  into  the  guesthouses,  at 
least  a  few  lieutenants  would  be  invited. 

Some  of  my  dinner  partner  choices  would  be 
more  quixotic.  I'd  like  to  hear  personally  from 
George  Stjernhjelm  why  he  was  so  convinced 
th at  Adam  and  Eve  spoke  Swedish.  I've  always 
wanted  to  know  why  Thomas  Cromwell,  Oli- 
ver's great-uncle,  was  so  anxious  to  get  Henry 
VIII  to  marry  Anne,  the  daughter  at  the  duke  of 
Cleves.  (The  king  took  one  look  and  hated  her. 
The  marriage  took  place  but  was  never  consum- 
mated, and  Cromwell  lost  his  head.  Frightful  er- 
ror of  ludgment.)  So  he  could  have  a  brandy  or 
two  at  dinner  and  perhaps  give  an  odd  little  talk 
on  matchmaking.  And  General  James  Long- 
street.  Why,  I  would  ask,  did  he  not  roll  up  Cem- 
etery Ridge  when  he  had  the  chance? 

Finally,  I've  always  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  wear  heavy  armor  and  joust  in  a  tourna- 
ment— to  look  through  a  small  slit  in  a  helmet, 
see  one's  double  across  a  quarter  mile  of  tilting 
green,  and  feel  the  great  horse  under  me  begin- 
ning to  move.  The  Rlack  Prince  might  describe 
that.  Henry  II  of  France  was  killed  in  one  of 
those  tournaments,  so  he  might  not  be  as  enthu- 
siastic a  raconteur  as  the  Rlack  Prince,  who  died 
in  his  bed.  Rut  a  lively  discussion  between  them 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  jousting  might  ensue 
at  the  banquet  table. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  it  would  be 
possible  to  take.  It  could  be  numbing,  especially 
if  the  captain  of  the  Mary  Celeste,  for  example, 
turned  out  to  be  defensive  and  stuffy.  So  my  Ar- 
cadia would  also  have  a  swift  means  of  escape — 
pteferably  a  drug-runner's  cigarette  boat  with  a 
deep  rumble  of  a  motor  in  it,  which,  after  a  time, 
would  tie  up  at  a  New  York  pier  where,  waiting 
in  a  fine  mist,  there  would  be  a  yellow  cab. 


SALMAGUNDI  is  a  quarterly  journal 

of  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  published 
by  Skidmore  College.  Robert  Boyers  is  the  editor. 

\  ^lSCOURSE:  Usually  civil,  but  tense,with  ar- 
gument and  feeling. 

LANGUAGE:  Robust  and  resonant,  neither  thin 
nor  overly  fastidious. 

SCHOOLS:  Those  in  which  students  study  and 
professors  profess  with  no  possible  confusion  of 
(unction. 

PENAL  SYSTEMS:  Those  that  punish. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE:  Rev- 
erential. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  MODEL:  Ordinary  conversa- 
tion with  the  object  of  truthfulness  rather  than 
definitive  explanation. 

SOURCES  OF  POETIC  INSPIRATION:  O.  Mandel- 
stam  (in  translation!),  Robert  Lowell,  Ren  Rel- 
itt,  Seamus  Heaney. 

CRITICAL  MODELS:  Lionel  Trilling,  R.  P.  Rlack- 
nuir. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  RELIGION:  Still  the  future  of 
an  illusion. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PLAY:  A  fundamental  endow- 
ment sadly  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  fetishized 
commodity. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  HIGH  SERIOUSNESS:  Retter 
than  low  seriousness. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  HAPPINESS:  All  happy  fami- 
lies are  not  alike. 

BOOKS:  Triumph  of  the  Therapeutic;  The  Culture  of 
Narcissism;  Lying,  Despair,  Jealousy,  Envy,  Sex, 
Suicide,  Drugs  and  the  Good  Life. 

MACHINE  OF  CHOICE:  Hand-operated  guillotine. 

POLITICS;  Mistrust  of  the  powerful,  willingness 
to  play  for  low  stakes. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DOUBT:  Simply  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  what  is  correct. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  VIRTUE:  That  of  a  busy  sur- 
geon with  a  job  to  do. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  COMPULSIVE  IRONY:  An  at- 
tractive alternative  to  self-loathing. 

SATIRIST,  WISE  MAN,  SOURCE  OF  INVENTIVE 
ONE-LINERS:  Karl  Kraus.  ■ 


Are  "schoolboy  scuffles" 
in  the  White  House 
damaging  Reagan's  chances 
to  achieve  world  peace? 


When  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  be- 
came U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
he  saw  in  President  Reagan  "a  fig- 
ure who  possessed  great  gifts  of 
leadership — an  honest  mind,  a 
good  heart,  a  sound  conception  of 
America,  and  the  common  touch." 

Today,  "it  remains  my  hope  as 
an  American  that  history  will  have 
"My  frankness    reason  to  call  Reagan  great. " 

may  Startle.  But  "Staff  mischief,"  Haig 

believes,  may  prevent  it. 

And  so,  saddened  and  alarmed,  he  has  written  his 
Caveat. 

"My  frankness  may  startle,"  Haig  predicts. 
It  will. 

For  he  speaks  bluntly  about  the 
"schoolboy  scuffles  for  personal  advan 
tage"  among  Reagan  aides.  They  have 
produced,  he  declares,  "an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  mistrust"  - 
and,  in  foreign  affairs,  "flawed  re 
suits"  as  the  pillars  of  the  pol 
Haig  tried  to  establish  were 


"shaken  by  the  Samsons  of  populism  and  petty  ambition." 

Haig's  account  of  his  stormy  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
State  is  salted  with  wit  and  graced  with  thoughtful  insights, 
as  he  discusses  the  AWACS  controversy... China... 
Poland... the  Falklands  crisis... and  the  "mixed  signals" 
that  bedeviled  our  Lebanon  experience. 

He  is  forthright— and  often  surprising — in  describ- 
ing his  relationships  with  Caspar  Weinberger,  James  Baker, 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  and  other  Reagan  appointees.  And  he 
provides  his  definitive  account  of  the  controversial  "I  am  in 
control  here"  episode  when  Reagan  was  shot. 

Alexander  Haig's  Caveat  is  more  than  a  warning.  It  is  a 
bold  statement  of  purpose— one  man's  view  of  the  direc- 
tion America's  foreign  policy  must  take,  and  what  Ronald 
Reagan  must  do,  if  he  "wishes  to  be  among  the  makers  of 
the  future." 
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IF  POOH 
WERE  PRESIDENT 


next  few  months  that  the  presidential  election  this  year  is  a  clash  between 
two  political  philosophies.  But  one  thing  on  which  almost  everyone  is 
agreed  is  that  the  liberal  philosophy  that  nourished  the  Democratic  Party  a 
generation  or  more  ago  has  long  since  been  exhausted.  And  it  has  not  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  As  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  has  been  saying  for 
several  years,  "It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Democrats  had  a  new  idea." 

Any  notion  that  the  election  will  be  fought  over  political  philosophy  also 
rests  on  the  illusion  that  voters  will  be  rendering  a  verdict  on  four  years  of 
conservative  government  led  by  a  conservative  president.  It  is  an  illusion 
because  Reaganism  as  it  has  been  defined  and  practiced  by  its  author  is  not  a 
genuinely  conservative  philosophy;  and  neither  has  the  alleged  conservative 
revival  in  the  country  yielded  anything  like  a  true  American  conservatism. 

Political  observation  and  commentary,  like  political  attitudes  in  general, 
do  not  exist  outside  some  context.  I  used  to  be  known  in  Britain  as  one  of  the 
spokesmen  of  a  conservative  revival  that  was  supposed  to  be  taking  place 
there,  as  well  as  in  America,  in  the  1950s.  It  was  with  such  a  reputation  that 
I  first  visited  the  United  States  in  1965,  one  of  my  intentions  being  to 
discover  evidence  of  an  indigenous  conservatism  here.  It  was  five  months 
after  Lyndon  Johnson's  clobbering  of  Barry  Goldwater  when  I  arrived.  Every 
political  columnist  in  Georgetown  assured  me  that  the  Republicans  would 
be  out  of  office  for  another  twenty  years.  As  for  conservatives  (as  distinct 
from  mere  Republicans),  the  political  columnists  disparaged  even  my  inquir- 
ies. Anyone  who  called  himself  a  conservative  was  dismissed  as  some  halt- 
crazed  prophet  who  wandered  about  the  deserts  of  Arizona  with  no  sense 
that  the  liberal  mainstream  set  a  permanent  course  the  nation  must  follow. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  Irving  Kristol  took  me  to  lunch  with  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  I  was  about  to  embark  on  a  long  and 
slow  journey  through  the  South,  and  asked  my  two  companions  the  names  of 
conservatives  I  might  visit.  They  were  silent,  hemmed  and  hawed,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  were  silent  again.  Surely  there  must  be  one  name,  I  pro- 
tested, and  at  last  Buckley  suggested  G.  Warren  Nutter  in  Charlottesville, 
who  had  been  an  economics  adviser  and  a  speechwriter  for  Goldwater  in  the 
1964  campaign.  That  was  all.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  my  search  for  an 
indigenous  American  conservatism  was  going  to  be  extended  and  even  dis- 
heartening. Since  then  I  have  looked  and  looked,  listened  and  listened,  read 

Henr}  Fairlie's  most  recent  work  is  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  He  is  currently  anting  a  book 
about  the  American  character. 
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Has  Reagan  united  and  read;  and  I  still  cannot  find  any  true  American  conservatism.  I  find  this; 

the  classes?  Has  he  regrettable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  democracy  is  that  much  weaker  to  then 

created  a  sound  extent  that  it  lacks  a  strong  and  confident  conservative  tradition.  What' 

nation?  Hardly.  He  passes  for  conservatism  in  America  now  is  neither  strong  nor  confident.  I 

cannot  even  carry  it  The  fundamental  and  persistent  weakness  of  American  conservatism  is; 

with  him  on  any  that  it  is  not  nourished  by  any  distinct  tory  spirit.  The  conservative  and  the  I 

venture  save  tory  may  be  allies,  but  they  are  not  the  same  creatures.  Americans  may  not| 

conquering  a  trifling  appreciate  how  shattering  it  is  to  come  to  their  country  and  find  a  "conserva-l 

island.  Standing  tall  tism"  that  has  no  element  of  toryism  to  nourish  and  humanize  and  correct  it.l 

in  Grenada  is  a  The  conservative  can  all  too  easily  drift  into  a  morally  bankrupt  and  intellec-g 

scurvy  boast  for  a  tually  shallow  defense  of  those  who  have  it  made  and  those  who  are  on  the! 

conservative         i   make  if  the  tory  is  not  there  to  remind  him  of  what  Edward| 

Heath,  in  denouncing  Margaret  Thatcher,  called  "the  ugl\ 
face  of  capitalism." 


T 

A  he 


.he  first  mark  of  the  tory  is  a  steady,  unvolatile,  almost  unconscious 
confidence  in  the  resources  and  resilience  of  his  society.  He  is  not  much 
disturbed  by  the  "movements"  that  wash  over  or  through  it  from  time  t( 
time.  He  plants  his  own  saplings;  he  will  not  be  here  to  see  them  when  the^ 
are  grown,  but  he  knows  that  long  after  he  has  gone,  and  whatever  the  wind; 
that  buffet  them,  they  will  take  root  in  the  soil  of  the  society  and  give  shad< 
to  it.  What  more  can  a  tory  do.7  More  to  the  point,  what  more  should  he  do 
He  can  see  no  reason  why  those  who  are  the  governors  of  a  well-orderec 
society  should  spend  their  time  reacting  to  every  fad.  Why  get  hot  under  th( 
collar  about  the  apparent  decline  of  the  traditional  family?  It  was  never 
question  that  before  long  people  would  wish  to  recover  the  traditional  fam 
ily,  even  if  altered  (and  so  strengthened)  by  the  assault  that  was  sprung 
against  it.  One  may  say  that  the  English  aristocrat  has  always  been  the  trues 
tory  because  he  knows  that  his  own  family  has  survived  the  most  eccentric 
and  often  reprobate  conduct  of  its  members  for  centuries. 

The  second  mark  of  the  tory  is  that  he  despises  "trade"  and  those  in  it 
When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  president,  you  could  hear  tories  all  over  Londoi 
murmur  gruffly  over  their  drinks  that  if  he  was  put  up  for  their  club,  he  wouli 
be  blackballed  by  every  member  worth  his  salt.  By  Jove,  sir,  how  did  hi 
father  make  his  money?  (It  was  interesting  to  consider  how  their  ancestor 
had  acquired  their  land.  "By  the  battle-ax,"  one  of  them  said  to  me.  "Not  b 
trade.  By  the  battle-ax.")  But  the  snobbery  of  the  tory  about  trade  mean 
that  conservatism  is  challenged  from  within  itself  if  it  limits  its  purposes  t< 
the  defense  of  moneyed  entrepreneurs  and  businessmen.  Stanley  Baldwii 
was  a  businessman,  an  ironmaster  of  the  Midlands.  But  he  was  speaking  as  ai 
instinctive  tory  when  he  described  those  who  were  elected  to  Parliament  ii 
1 9 1 8  as  "a  lot  of  hard-faced  men  who  look  as  if  they  had  done  very  well  out  < 
the  war";  and  it  was  as  an  instinctive  tory  that  he  so  remarkably  bound  th 
British  classes  together  through  industrial  bitterness,  the  1926  geners 
strike,  and  even  the  depression,  creating  a  sound  and  united  nation  to  whi 
a  born  tory,  Winston  Churchill,  could  so  magnificently  appeal  in  1940.  On 
has  only  to  ask  the  American  conservative:  Has  Reagan  so  united  th 
classes?  Has  he  created  so  sound  a  nation?  He  cannot  even  carry  the  natio 
with  him  on  any  venture  save  conquering  a  trifling  island.  Standing  tall  i 
Grenada  is  a  scurvy  boast  for  a  conservative. 

English  conservatism  primarily  was  a  protest  against  the  Industrial  Rev< 
lution.The  real  founders  of  modern  toryism  were  intellectuals,  from  Cole 
ridge  on,  who  fed  their  ideas  to  politicians,  of  whom  Disraeli  was  the  mo; 
spirited;  those  ideas  were  kept  alive  by  more  recent  intellectuals,  such  £ 
T.S.  Eliot — all  distrusting  and  despising  trade,  all  prepared  to  say  with  th 
church,  as  Eliot  did,  that  capitalism  was  usury  (as  they  bluntly  called  it),  a 
believing  that  capitalism,  if  unchecked,  would  destroy  community  and  n< 
tion.  It  is  hard  to  find  in  American  conservatism  any  reliable  tradition  the 
says  it  is  nor  sufficient  for  conservatives  to  defend  the  moneyed  mer 
The  third  mark  of  the  tory  is  his  belief  in  strong  central  government.  Th; 
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is  the  meaning  of  his  support  of  the  Monarchy.  (He  will  always  write  it  with 
an  initial  capital  letter.)  Strong  government  does  not  necessarily  mean 
extensive  or  intrusive  government.  But  of  the  need  tor  the  "political  realm" 
to  assert  its  supremacy  over  the  "economic  realm"  the  tory  has  not  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  He  knows  that  society  has  its  own  life  apart  from  the  central 
government,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  a  nation  has  any  existence  apart 
from  the  central  government.  It  is  not  a  society  but  a  nation  that  goes  to  war 
and  defends  itself  against  its  enemies.  The  tory  does  not  understand  the 
American  conservative  who  will  weaken  the  claims  of  the  government  at 
home  while  at  the  same  time  urging  the  people  to  follow  the  government  in 
defending  the  nation  abroad. 

The  fourth  mark  of  the  tory  is  that  he  capitalizes  the  People.  Disraeli, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  tried  to  forge  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Monarchy  and  the  People  against  the  Whig  magnates  and  their 
liberal  supporters  who  would  have  plundered  and  pulled  down  both;  it  was  as 
the  self-conscious  heir  to  Disraeli's  mantle  that  in  1940  Churchill  drew  the 
Monarchy  and  the  People  together  into  the  fighting  nation.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten:  the  appeasers  were  conservatives;  the  nonappeasers  were  tories. 
Those  closest  to  being  tories  in  America  today  are  those  who  call  themselves 
(Scoop)  Jackson  Democrats.  But  why  on  earth  did  none  of  them  cry  out  in 
pain  when  Reagan  tried  to  assume  Jackson's  mantle  and  throw  it  over  the 
Administration's  pitiful  and  even  abject  foreign  ventures?  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  Reagan  has  brought  the  People  of  America  together  so  that 
they  will  support  one  extended  action  by  their  marines  overseas?  There  is 
none. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  tory.  In  all  that  concerns  his  society  he  is 
unexcited,  patient,  and  not  inclined  to  do  very  much.  This  is  the  Pooh  in 
him.  Pooh  was  a  tory.  As  he  often  engagingly  said  when  one  of  his  plans 
went  awry,  he  was  a  "Bear  of  Very  Little  Brain."  But  then  he  did  not  set 
much  store  by  either  plans  or  brains.  In  their  place,  he  had  wisdom.  He  knew 
that  the  Forest  was  governed,  season  after  season,  by  laws  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  done  nothing.  The  Forest  would  be 
there  when  he  woke  up;  even  more  assuring,  he  knew  that  it  was  there  while 
he  was  asleep.  But  he  was  not  left  to  himself.  Most  of  the  other  animals  in  the 
Forest  were  anxious  and  overexcited.  Since  Pooh  was  never  excited — 
never — they  came  to  him  with  their  worries;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
skepticism,  but  also  with  an  understanding  that  they  needed  to  be  reassured, 
that  he  went  in  search  of  the  Woozle,  and  even  of  Eeyore's  tail.  As  a  good 
tory,  Pooh  was  never  surprised  to  find  things  where  they  ought  to  be.  Not 
until  Eeyore  found  that  his  tail  was  missing  by  looking  between  his  legs  did 
Pooh  decide  he  must  do  something.  On  the  whole,  Pooh  was  very  much  like 
the  landed  tories  of  England,  whom  Walter  Bagehot  described  as  "the  stupid 
party."  The  tory  knows  that  one  should  not  meddle  with  society;  and  that  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  it  will  not  go  wrong  for  very  long  or  with  much  harm 
done. 

But  surrounding  Pooh  were  lots  of  agitating  conservatives:  Rabbit  and 
Kanga,  even  Piglet,  and  especially  Tigger.  They  were  all  afraid  of  the  Forest. 
They  were  like  liberals  who  had  been  mugged.  Tigger  was  the  most  agitated. 
When  he  saw  something  unfamiliar,  it  sent  him  into  a  whorl  of  anxiety  and 
a  whirl  of  activity.  He  saw  a  cloth  on  Pooh's  table  and  at  once  attacked  it, 
rolling  himself  up  in  it  until  he  at  last  got  his  head  out  and  asked:  "Have  I 
won?"  That  is  exactly  how  many  contributors  to  Commentary  write  nowa- 
days. Pooh  gave  the  only  sensible  answer,  the  answer  of  a  tory:  "That's  my 
tablecloth." 

Although  the  tory  does  not  feel  exercised  about  the  way  his  society  ap- 
pears to  be  going,  he  looks  nonetheless  to  an  active  central  government  to 
draw  out  of  that  society  the  nation  that  knows  itself  and  will  act  as  a  nation. 
He  relies  on  society  to  look  after  itself,  with  a  little  nudging  here  and  there, 
but  does  not  rely  on  it  to  know  itself  as  a  nation.  A  tory  might  (for  the  sake  of 
argument)  agree  that  the  marketplace  enables  different  private  interests  to 


A  good  tory,  Pooh 
was  never  surprised  to 
find  dungs  where  they 
ought  to  be.  Not  unri! 
Eeyore  found  that  his 
tail  was  missing  by 
looking  between  his 
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The  American 
conservative  won't 
look  to  discover  the 
nation  where  it  alone 
exists,  in  the 
sustained  activity  of  a 
strong  central 
government.  The 
nation  cannot  be 
brought  to  you,  as  if 
it  were  Masterpiece 
Theatre,  by  a  grant 
from  Mobil  Oil 


sort  themselves  out  and  produce  a  stable,  peaceable,  and  reasonably  decent 
society;  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  market  can  ever  by  itself  create  and 
sustain  the  nation  that  must  defend  itself  as  a  nation.  A  society  does  not  go 
to  war  in  defense  of  itself — why  should  it?  it  looks  after  its  own  interests — it 
goes  to  war  only  in  defense  of  the  nation. 

And  where  in  modern  societies  is  the  nation  to  be  found  except  in  the 
activity  of  and  allegiance  to  a  strong  central  government'  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  a  highly  intelligent — if  not  so  intelligent  as  it  thinks — observer 
and  defender  of  American  society.  But  I  defy  anyone  to  find  the  American 
nation  anywhere  in  its  commentaries.  What  is  more,  like  many  American 
conservatives,  it  knows  this.  From  time  to  time,  like  Eeyore  searching  for  his 
tail,  it  tries  to  find  the  nation.  It  does  not  find  it  because  it  does  not 
accept  that  the  nation  exists  only  in  the  sustained  activity  and  energy  of  a 
strong  central  government.  This  is  the  importance  of  Irving  Kristol's  recent 
proclamation  that  he  is  not  only  a  patriot  but  a  nationalist.  So  he  would  like 
to  be;  and  so,  one  may  even  say,  he  tries  to  be.  But  no  one  can  be  a 
nationalist  from  the  marketplace.  The  question  the  British  conservative 
must  in  the  end  always  level  at  the  American  conservative  has  also  to  be  put 

Tto  him:  "Where  is  your  Monarch,  Mr.  Kristol?"  For  the  na- 
^  tion  cannot  be  brought  to  you,  as  if  it  were  Masterpiece  The- 
atre, by  a  grant  from  Mobil  Oil. 
he  British  conservative  is  also  ready  with  another  question,  although 
it  can  be  too  pat:  "Where  is  your  past?"  How  can  one  be  a  conservative 
unless  one  allows  a  special  dominion  to  the  past?  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Kristol,  whom  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  interesting  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  work  out  an  American  conservative  philosophy,  begins  by 
disowning  the  past.  He  may  raise  his  eyebrows  and  say  that  he  has  not  done 
so.  But  here  we  come  close  to  a  distinction  that  has  to  be  made  between 
conservatism  and  Reaganism,  and  one  must  ask  what  meaning  can  be  at- 
tached to  these  words  of  Kristol's  to  which  he  deliberately  gives  weight: 
"What  is  'neo'  ('new')  about  this  conservatism  is  that  it  is  resolutely  free  of 
nostalgia.  It,  too,  claims  the  future." 

That  "nostalgia"  is  one  of  Kristol's  many  escape  words:  the  hatch  in  a 
submarine  or  the  bay  in  a  spacecraft  through  which  an  idea  can  escape 
without  any  harm  to  the  body  of  ideas  left  within.  One's  mind  glides  over  it 
even  as  one  reads:  How  right  to  be  "resolutely  free  of  nostalgia."  But  when- 
ever has  a  true  conservatism  been  informed  by  nostalgia?  Far  from  yearning 
for  the  past  or  wishing  to  recover  it  or  live  in  it,  the  conservative  cares  so 
much  for  the  past  that  he  wants  only  to  leave  it  alone.  The  past  is  itself,  or,  as 
the  English  conservative  philosopher  Michael  Oakeshott  would  have  said 
without  wincing,  the  past  is  herself.  Do  not  touch  her.  Do  not  think  to 
rebuke  her.  Thou  art  so  beautiful — those  haunting  words  of  Faust — stay  as 
thou  art. 

With  his  disavowal  of  nostalgia,  Kristol  seems  to  shake  the  past  from  him, 
like  a  dog  coming  out  of  a  river;  and  in  this  he  is  representative  not  only  of 
the  neoconservatives  but  of  most  American  conservatives.  When  he  does  | 
reach  to  the  past,  which  he  often  does  to  make  his  argument,  it  is  to  plunder  i 
it.  The  past  is  usable  to  him — an  especially  American  notion — and  is  inter-  j 
esting  for  its  prescriptions.  From  the  past  he  will,  no  less,  "claim  the  future." 
The  idea  of  any  true  conservative  "claiming  the  future"  is  so  wrongheaded 
that  one  can  only  suggest  that  Kristol  go  back  to  City  College  with  his 
fellow  Trotskyite  students  and  begin  plotting  the  future  again  on  the  back  of  I 
a  greasy  frankfurter  wrapper. 

Kristol's  vocabulary  is  unfailingly  instructive  and  tells  us  much  about  j 
American  conservatism  generally.  Having  apparently  disposed  of  the  past, 
he  then  makes  an  enthralling  statement.  Taken  word  by  word  as  an  uncon- 
scious  illustration  of  the  predicament  of  American  conservatives,  it  is  an 
eye-opener:  "Neoconservatism  is  not  merely  patriotic — that  goes  without 
saying — but  also  nationalist.  Patriotism  springs  from  love  of  the  nation's ' 


>ast;  nationalism  arises  out  ot  hope  tor  the  nation's  future,  distinctive  great- 
less."  Patriotism  and  nationalism  need  to  be  distinguished.  But  Kristol  has 
;ot  it  all  ass-backward.  Patriotism  does  not  spring  from  "love  of  the  nation's 
last."  Kristol  was  a  staff  sergeant  during  World  War  11.  (He  is  still  the 
ndispensable  staff  sergeant  ot  the  conservative  intellectual  movement. )  Let 
iim  recall  the  photographs  in  any  combat  soldier's  wallet.  They  speak  ot  his 
latriotism,  but  they  do  not  speak  of  any  love  of  his  nation's  past;  they  are 
)ictures  of  a  farm  or  a  mean  street  back  home,  of  a  backyard,  of  a  dog,  of  a 
;irl,  ot  parents.  The  pictures  in  his  wallet  are  images  oi  the  society  he  loves  as 
t  is  now,  and  that  he  knows  (with  as  little  fussing  as  Pooh)  will  go  on  much 
is  before.  What  soldier  was  ever  willing  to  fight  and  die  tor  his  nation's  past? 
-lis  patriotism  is  rooted  in  the  present.  But  nationalism  does  spring  from  a 
lesire  to  recreate  the  nation's  past  and  make  it  live.  Let  Kristol  recall  men 
uch  as  Herder,  who  sprang  on  the  world  a  whole  new  school  of  history  in 
)rder  to  f  ind  in  the  imagined  past  the  hazy  notions  to  fire  a  new  nationalism. 
3h!  the  mists  ot  the  past,  without  which  nationalism  has  no  life.  Patriotism 
s  satisfied  tn  defend  the  nation  now.  Nationalism  drags  in  the  nation's  past 
o  make  it  speak  sense;  and  that  sense,  being  false,  is  always  destructive. 

The  American  conservative  is  always  confusing  nationalism  with  patriot- 
sm  in  this  way.  That  is  why  the  "superpatnot"  in  the  American  conserva- 
ive  sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  It  is  also  why  American  conservatism,  whether 
solationist  as  in  the  past  or  interventionist  as  it  is  now,  seldom  forms  a  true 
oreign  policy.  Nationalism  never  had  and  never  can  have  a  foreign  policy, 
t  is  a  popular,  demagogic  notion  for  domestic  consumption.  It  is  always 
urned  inward.  It  is,  quite  simply,  a  vote-getter  for  demagogues  who  have 
lothing  else  to  otter.  It  has  to  embrace  the  past,  that  past  the  superpatriot  so 
alsely  loves,  for  it  has  no  love  for  the  present.  When  we  consider  why 
leagan's  foreign  policy  has  left  the  Stars  and  Stripes  more  tattered  even  than 

T before,  we  should  remember  that  nationalism  cannot  tell  us 
^  where  the  nation's  interests  lie.  The  nation's  interests  are  not 
its  concern,  because  the  nation's  present  is  not  its  concern, 
he  brilliance  of  Reaganism  lies  in  its  constant  play  with  the  past  and 
he  future  in  order  to  neglect  the  present.  The  rhetoric  of  Reaganism  is  a 
orce  in  itself.  It  has  little  to  do  with  conservatism.  In  fact  it  is  radically, 
ilmost  violently,  hostile  to  any  true  conservatism.  The  apparent  simplicity 
)f  the  rhetoric  should  not  make  us  deaf  to  its  sincerity  and  its  original  if 
inconscious  subtlety. 

What  does  Reagan  offer  the  American  people?  He  offers  them  progress. 
3rogress  is  a  curious  lamp  for  a  conservative  to  hold  before  the  people.  But  it 
s  the  lamp  that  Reagan  waves.  "Progress"  was  the  key  word  in  his  homilies 
or  General  Electric;  the  business  of  General  Electric  was  progress,  and  the 
business  of  America,  now  as  always,  is  progress.  It  is  this  that  enables  him  to 
dothe  with  virtue  policies  that  have  little  other  reason  than  to  nourish  the 
*reat  corporations.  America  will  progress  to  its  appointed  destiny  with  a 
»rant  from  General  Electric.  Big  Business  is  one  huge  Foundation  for  the 
Progress  of  America;  and  since  Americans  like  so  empty  a  word  as"prog- 
ss,"  they  are  only  too  willing  to  go  on  funding  the  foundation. 
But  progress  to  what.7  What  is  the  "appointed  destiny"?  Big  Business  has 
io  idea.  Reagan  really  has  no  idea.  But  this  is  where  Reaganism  makes  its 
Jazzling  about-face.  No  one  but  Reagan  could  make  such  rhetoric  out  of  a  U- 
turn.  For  America  according  to  Reaganism  is  to  progress  toward  its  past.  The 
tact  that  it  is  to  be  a  more  idyllic  past  than  ever  existed  does  not  corrupt  the 
innocent  beauty  of  the  vision.  There  never  was  the  past  of  republican  virtue 
and  thrift  and  prudence  and  neighborliness  and  self-help  to  which  Reagan 
invites  the  American  people.  So  where  does  he  promise  to  take  them?  Why, 
back  to  the  Land  of  Back. 

A  vague  prevailing  mood  in  the  country  responds  readily  to  this.  The 
United  States  is  plagued  with  "back  to"  movements.  Back  to  Basics.  Back  to 
the  Family.  Back  to  Babies.  Back  to  Religion.  (But  not,  very  clearly,  back  to 


Nationalism  never 
had  and  never  can 
have  a  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  popular, 
demagogic  notion  for 
domestic 

consumption,  h  is 
always  turned 
inward.  It  is  quite 
simply  a  vote-getter 
for  demagogues  who 
have  nothing  else  to 
offer 
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Reaganism  has  not        God.)  Back  to  Discipline.  Back  to  the  Rod.  And,  of  course,  Back  to  the 
been  able  to  create  a        Closet.  Back,  oh,  yes,  please,  to  the  Land  of  Back.  That  progress,  whi 
nation  that  will  act,         usually  frightens  the  average  conservative,  should  lead  to  so  green  and  famil 
but  it  is  very  busy        iar  a  pasture,  is  the  wonder.  This  idea  of  progress  is  no  more  real  than  the 
meddling  with  a        fishes'  dream  of  heaven  in  Rupert  Brooke's  poem:  "And  in  that  heaven  of  al 
society  that  the        their  wish,  /  There  shall  be  no  more  land,  say  fish."  That  is  the  promise  o' 
conservative  would        Reaganism.'  It  works — how  could  it  fail? — in  speeches.  There  is  not  one  o 
leave  to  look  after        us  who  does  not  sigh  with  nostalgia  when  Reagan  holds  out  the  vision  thai 
itself.  Reaganism  likes        IBM,  Exxon,  Xerox,  McDonald's,  Montgomery  Ward,  Du  Pont,  and  the 
to  keep  the  American        rest  will  make  America  again  a  land  of  contented  and  peaceable  husband- 
people  excited  about        men,  even  in  the  huge  cities  in  which  present-day  capitalism  alone  cai 
things  of  very  little        thrive.  America  is  to  progress  to  its  beginning,  the  beginning  it  never  had 
significance        In  the  future  it  is  to  escape  from  the  present  to  the  idyllic  past.  Magic!  It  is ; 
magic  that  has  an  immediate  attraction  for  Americans. 

One  way  of  appreciating  the  power  of  Reagan's  imagery  is  to  recall  Rich 
ard  Hofstadter's  famous  quip  that  America  is  the  one  country  that,  starting 
from  perfection,  yet  aspires  to  progress.  That  is  exactly  the  astonishing 
union  Reaganism  contrives  in  its  rhetoric.  There  is  no  true  relation  betweer 
that  rhetoric  and  conservatism.  For  if  the  conservative  does  not  love  hi 
society  as  it  is  now,  with  all  its  fads  and  follies,  then,  one  wonders,  who  wil 
love  it,  and  what  does  he  really  love? 

The  fact  that  a  false  picture  of  the  past  and  a  false  reading  of  the  present  li< 
at  the  heart  of  the  vision  leads  to  what  is  both  unconservative  and  truh 
damaging  in  Reaganism.  There  is  nothing  all  that  wrong  in  itself  in  a  litrJ 
nostalgia  for  an  idealized  past.  If  the  communist  is  driven  to  question  th< 
present  from  an  imagined  and  ideal  future,  the  conservative  is  sometime 
driven  to  question  it  from  an  imagined  and  ideal  past.  Placing  the  Golder 
Age  in  the  past  has  cost  far  fewer  lives  than  placing  it  in  the  future.  Men  wil 
not  kill  to  get  back  to  the  Land  of  Back,  for  which  we  may  be  relieved.  Yet  w< 
must  consider  that  when  this  reach  to  an  idealized  past  is  made,  the  aims  < 
public  policy  become  confused.  It  may  even  explain  why  Reaganism  canno 
persuade  Americans  to  fight.  That  also  is  part  of  the  Land  of  Back:  Bring  tht 
boys  back  home.  This  reveals  the  crucial  tault  in  both  Reaganism  and  Amer 
ican  conservatism.  Reaganism  has  not  been  able  to  create  the  nation  tha 
will  act  out  of  a  society  that  it  places  only  in  the  past  and  the  future. 

What  is  so  disturbing  about  Reaganism  is  that,  while  it  cannot  create  th< 
nation  with  the  will  to  defend  itself  again,  it  is  very  busy  meddling  with  th< 
society  that  a  conservative  would  leave  to  look  after  itself. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  those  who  now  call  themselves  conservative 
are  full  of  prescriptions  for  doing  something  to  society.  Oakeshott  said  tha 
what  the  conservative  most  abhors  are  those  who  bring  a  recipe  book  t( 
politics.  But  from  the  New  Right  to  the  neoconservatives,  American  con 
servatives  today  have  their  eyes  in  recipe  books.  They  will  cook  up  a  storm 
They  will  tinker.  They  will  agitate.  Let  one  homosexual,  coke-snortinj 
student  bum  get  hold  of  two  food  stamps,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  govern 
ment  is  brought  into  play.  The  true  conservative  would  not  think  it  wa 
worth  rousing  public  opinion  or  arming  the  Justice  Department  to  trap  on 
dopey  felon.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  American  conservatives  would  do  it 
place  of  developing  a  policy  or  public  philosophy.  Reaganism  likes  to  keej 
the  American  people  excited  about  things  of  very  little  significance. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  argue  in  detail  that  America  is  a  country  wit! 
no  political  philosophy.  The  failure  of  every  effort  in  the  past  thirty  years  u 
construct  a  conservative  political  philosophy  is  only  the  most  recent  evi 
dence  of  that  tact.  But  before  the  pundits  begin  reading  into  this  year' 
election  a  meaning  it  will  not  have,  one  needs  to  be  clear  that  in  Novembe 
the  people  will  not  be  rendering  a  verdict  on  a  conservative  presidency- 
because  there  has  been  no  conservative  occupying  the  White  House — bu 
a  judgment  on  the  illusions  and  seductions  of  the  rare  and  exotic  phenom 
enon  of  Reaganism.  Will  the  American  people  vote  again  for  a  mirage 
Probably. 
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MAKING 
MEDICAL  MISTAKES 

How  doctors  harm  patients — and  themselves 
By  David  Hilfiker,  M.D. 


A 

11.  warm  July  morning. 
I  finish  my  rounds  at  our  small  county  hospital 
around  nine  o'clock  and  walk  across  the  patking 
lot  to  the  clinic.  I  am  a  primary-care  practi- 
tioner, a  family  doctor;  my  partners  and  I  work 
together  in  a  small  office  building.  After  greeting 
the  receptionist,  I  look  through  the  list  of  my 
day's  appointments  and  notice  that  Barb  Daily 
will  be  in  for  her  first  prenatal  examination. 
"Wonderful,"  1  think,  tecalling  the  joy  of  help- 
ing her  deliver  her  first  child  two  years  ago.  Barb 
and  her  husband,  Russ,  had  been  friends  of  mine 
before  Heather  was  born,  but  we  grew  much 
closer  with  the  shared  experience  of  her  birth.  In 
a  rural  family  practice  such  as  mine,  much  of 
every  workday  is  taken  up  with  disease;  1  look 
forward  to  the  prenatal  visit  with  Barb,  to  the 
continuing  relationship  with  her  over  the  next 
months,  to  the  prospect  of  birth. 

At  her  appointment  that  afternoon,  Barb 
seems  to  be  in  good  health,  with  all  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  pregnancy:  slight  nausea,  some 
soreness  in  her  breasts,  a  little  weight  gain.  But 
when  the  nurse  tests  Barb's  urine  to  determine  if 
she  is  pregnant,  the  result  is  negative.  The  test 
measures  the  level  of  a  hormone  that  is  produced 
by  a  woman  and  shows  up  in  her  urine  when  she 
is  pregnant.  But  occasionally  it  fails  to  detect  the 
low  levels  of  the  hormone  during  early  preg- 
nancy. I  reassure  Barb  that  she  is  fine  and  sched- 
ule another  test  for  the  following  week. 

Barb  leaves  a  urine  sample  at  the  clinic  a  week 
later,  but  the  test  is  negative  again.  I  am  trou  - 
bled.  Perhaps  she  isn't  pregnant.  Her  missed 
menstrual  period  and  her  other  symptoms  could 
be  a  result  of  a  minor  hormonal  imbalance. 

David  Hilfiker  practices  medicine  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  is  completing  a  book  on  the  pressures  physicians  face. 
The  names  of  the  patients  in  this  article  have  been  changed 
to  protect  their  privacy. 


Maybe  the  embryo  has  died  within  the  uterus 
and  a  miscarriage  is  soon  to  take  place.  I  could 
find  out  by  ordering  an  ultrasound  examination. 
This  procedure  would  give  me  a  "picture"  of  the 
uterus  and  of  the  embryo.  But  Barb  would  have 
to  go  to  Duluth,  110  miles  from  our  village  in 
northern  Minnesota,  for  the  examination.  The 
procedure  is  also  expensive.  I  know  the  Dailys 
well  enough  to  know  they  have  a  modest  in- 
come. Besides,  by  waiting  a  few  weeks,  I  should 
be  able  to  find  out  for  sure  without  the  ultra- 
sound: Either  the  urine  test  will  be  positive  or 
Barb  will  have  a  miscarriage.  I  call  her  and  tell 
her  about  the  negative  test  result,  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  miscarriage,  and  about  the  necessity 
of  seeing  me  again  if  she  misses  her  next  men- 
strual period. 

1  work  in  a  summer  resort  area,  and  it  is,  as 
usual,  a  hectic  summer;  1  think  no  more  about 
Barb's  troubling  state  until  a  month  later,  when 
she  returns  to  my  office.  Nothing  has  changed: 
still  no  menstrual  period,  still  no  miscarriage. 
She  is  confused  and  upset.  "I  feel  so  pregnant," 
she  tells  me.  I  am  bothered,  too.  Her  uterus, 
upon  examination,  is  slightly  enlarged,  as  it  was 
on  the  previous  visit.  But  it  hasn't  grown  any 
larger.  Her  urine  test  remains  negative.  I  can 
think  of  several  possible  explanations  for  her 
condition,  including  a  hormonal  imbalance  or 
even  a  tumor.  But  the  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  she  is  carrying  a  dead  embryo.  I  decide  it  is 
time  to  break  the  bad  news  to  her. 

"1  think  you  have  what  doctors  call  a  'missed 
abortion,'  "  I  tell  het.  "You  wete  probably  preg- 
nant, but  the  baby  appeats  to  have  died  some 
weeks  ago,  before  your  first  examination.  Unfor- 
tunately, you  didn't  have  a  miscarriage  to  get  rid 
of  the  dead  tissue  from  the  baby  and  the  pla- 
centa. If  a  miscarriage  doesn't  occur  within  a  few 
weeks,  I'd  recommend  a  re-examination,  an- 
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The        other  pregnancy  test,  and,  if  nothing  shows  up,  a 
pathologist's        dilation  and  curettage  procedure  to  clean  out  the 
report  confirmed  uterus." 
my  worst  fears:  Barb  is  disappointed;  there  are  tears.  She  is 

I  had  aborted  a  college  educated,  and  she  understands  the  scien- 
living  fetus,  tific  and  technical  aspects  of  her  situation;  but 
about  eleven  that  doesn't  alleviate  the  sorrow.  We  talk  at 
weeks  old.  1        some  length  and  make  an  appointment  for  two 

had  killed        weeks  later. 
Barb's  baby  When  Barb  returns,  Russ  is  with  her.  Still  no 

menstrual  period;  still  no  miscarriage;  still  an- 
other negative  pregnancy  test,  the  fourth.  I  ex- 
plain to  them  what  has  happened.  The  dead  em- 
bryo must  be  removed  or  there  could  be  serious 
complications.  Barb  could  become  sterile.  The 
conversation  is  emotionally  difficult  for  all  three 
of  us.  We  schedule  the  dilation  and  curettage  for 
later  in  the  week. 

Friday  morning,  Barb  is  wheeled  into  the  op- 
erating room  of  the  sixteen-bed  county  hospital. 
Barb,  the  nurses,  and  I  all  know  one  another — 
small-town  life.  The  atmosphere  is  warm  and 
relaxed;  we  chat  before  the  operation.  After 
Barb  is  anesthetized,  I  examine  her  pelvis  again. 
Her  muscles  are  now  completely  relaxed,  and  it 
is  possible  to  perform  a  more  reliable  examina- 
tion. Her  uterus  feels  bigger  than  it  did  two  days 
previously;  it  is  perhaps  the  size  of  a  small  grape- 
fruit. But  since  all  the  pregnancy  tests  were  nega- 
tive and  I'm  so  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  I  ignore  the 
information  from  my  fingertips  and  begin  the 
operation. 

Dilation  and  curettage,  or  D  6k  C,  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  surgical  procedure  performed  thou- 
sands of  times  each  day  in  this  country.  First,  the 
cervix  is  stretched  by  pushing  smooth  metal  rods 
of  increasing  diameter  in  and  out  of  it.  After 
about  five  minutes  of  this,  the  cervix  has  ex- 
panded enough  so  that  a  curette  can  be  inserted 
through  it  into  the  uterus.  The  curette  is  an- 
other metal  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  oval 
ring  about  an  inch  at  its  widest  diameter.  It  is 
used  to  scrape  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  opera- 
tion is  done  completely  by  feel  after  the  cervix 
has  been  stretched,  since  it  is  still  too  narrow  to 
see  through. 

Things  do  not  go  easily  this  morning.  There  is 
considerably  more  blood  than  usual,  and  it  is 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  I  am  able  to  extract 
anything.  What  should  take  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes stretches  out  into  a  half-hour.  The  body 
parts  I  remove  are  much  larger  than  I  expected, 
corr  idering  when  the  embryo  died.  They  are  not 
bits  of  decomposing  tissue.  These  are  parts  of  a 
body  that  was  recently  alive! 

I  do  my  best  to  suppress  my  rising  panic  and  try 
to  complete  the  procedure.  Working  blindly,  I 
am  unable  to  evacuate  the  uterus  completely;  I 
can  feel  more  parts  inside  but  cannot  remove 
them.  Finally  I  stop,  telling  myself  that  the 


uterus  will  expel  the  rest  within  a  few  days. 

Russ  is  waiting  outside  the  operating  rdftm. 
tell  him  that  Barb  is  fine  but  that  there  wer 
some  problems  with  the  operation.  Since  I  don' 
completely  understand  what  happened,  I  can' 
be  very  helpful  in  answering  his  questions, 
promise  to  return  to  the  hospital  later  in  the  da 
after  Barb  has  awakened  from  the  anesthesia. 

In  between  seeing  other  patients  that  morninl 
I  place  several  almost  frantic  phone  calls,  tryinl 
to  piece  together  what  happened.  Despite  reas 
surances  from  a  pathologist  that  it  is  "impo; 
sible"  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  have  four  consec 
utive  negative  pregnancy  tests,  the  realization 
growing  that  I  have  aborted  Barb's  living  child, 
won't  know  for  sure  until  the  pathologist  has  ex 
amined  the  fetal  parts  and  determined  the  baby 
age  and  the  cause  of  death.  In  a  daze,  I  walk  ovi 
to  the  hospital  and  tell  Russ  and  Barb  as  much ; 
I  know  for  sure  without  letting  them  know  all 
suspect.  I  tell  them  that  more  tissue  may  be  e> 
pelled.  I  can't  face  my  own  suspicions. 

Two  days  later,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  receiv 
a  tearful  call  from  Barb.  She  has  just  passed  som 
recognizable  body  parts;  what  is  she  to  do?  Sh 
tells  me  that  the  bleeding  has  stopped  and  the 
she  now  feels  better.  The  abortion  I  began  o 
Friday  is  apparently  over.  I  set  up  an  appoin 
ment  to  meet  with  her  and  Russ  to  review  th 
entire  situation. 

The  pathologist's  report  confirms  my  won 
fears:  I  aborted  a  living  tetus.  It  was  about  eleve 
weeks  old.  I  can  find  no  one  who  can  expk 
why  Barb  had  four  negative  pregnancy  tests.  M 
meeting  with  Barb  and  Russ  later  in  the  week 
one  of  the  hardest  things  I  have  ever  bee 
through.  I  describe  in  some  detail  what  I  did  ar 
what  my  rationale  had  been.  Nothing  can  ol 
scure  the  hard  reality:  I  killed  their  baby. 

Politely,  almost  meekly,  Russ  asks  whetht 
the  ultrasound  examination  would  have  show 
that  Barb  was  carrying  a  live  baby.  It  almo: 
seems  that  he  is  trying  to  protect  my  feeling: 
trying  to  absolve  me  of  some  of  the  responsibi 
ity.  "Yes,"  I  answer,  "if  I  had  ordered  the  ultn 
sound,  we  would  have  known  the  baby  wJ 
alive."  I  cannot  explain  why  I  didn| 
recommend  it. 


M 


.istakes  are  an  inevitable  part  of  even 
one's  life.  They  happen;  they  hurt — ourselvt 
and  others.  They  demonstrate  our  fallibility 
Shown  our  mistakes  and  forgiven  them,  we  a 
grow,  perhaps  in  some  small  way  become  bettt 
people.  Mistakes,  understood  this  way,  are 
process,  a  way  we  connect  with  one  another  ar 
with  our  deepest  selves. 

But  mistakes  seem  different  for  doctors.  Th 
has  to  do  with  the  very  nature  of  our  work, 
mistake  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  in  the  erne 
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Doctors  hide        gency  room,  in  the  surgery  suite,  or  at  the  sick- 
mistakes  from         bed  is  different  from  a  mistake  on  the  dock  or  at 
patients,  from         the  typewriter.  A  doctor's  miscalculation  or 
other  doctors,        oversight  can  prolong  an  illness,  or  cause  a  per- 
even  from        manent  disability,  or  kill  a  patient.  Few  other 
themselves.        mistakes  are  more  costly. 
Mistakes  Developments  in  modern  medicine  have  pro- 

become  gossip,        vided  doctors  with  more  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
spoken  of        man  body,  more  accurate  methods  of  diagnosis, 
openly  only  in         more  sophisticated  technology  to  help  in  exam- 
court         ining  and  monitoring  the  sick.  All  of  that  means 
more  power  to  intervene  in  the  disease  process. 
But  modern  medicine — with  its  invasive  tests 
and  potentially  lethal  drugs — has  also  given  doc- 
tors the  power  to  do  more  harm. 

Yet  precisely  because  of  its  technological  won- 
ders and  near-miraculous  drugs,  modern  medi- 
cine has  created  for  the  physician  an  expectation 
of  perfection.  The  technology  seems  so  exact 
that  error  becomes  almost  unthinkable.  We  are 
not  prepared  for  our  mistakes  and  we  don't  know 
how  to  cope  with  them  when  they  occur. 

Doctors  are  not  alone  in  harboring  expecta- 
tions of  perfection.  Patients  expect  doctors  to  be 
perfect,  too.  Perhaps  patients  have  to  consider 
their  doctors  less  prone  to  error  than  other  peo- 
ple: How  else  can  a  sick  or  injured  person,  al- 
ready afraid,  come  to  trust  the  doctor?  Further, 
modern  medicine  has  taken  much  of  the  treat- 
ment of  illness  out  of  the  realm  of  common  sense; 
a  patient  must  trust  a  physician  to  make  deci- 
sions that  he,  the  patient,  only  vaguely  under- 
stands. But  the  degree  of  perfection  expected  by 
patients  is  no  doubt  also  a  result  of  what  we  doc- 
tors have  come  to  believe  about  ourselves,  or, 
better,  have  tried  to  convince  ourselves  about 
ourselves. 

This  perfection  is  a  grand  illusion,  of  course,  a 
game  of  mirrors  that  everyone  plays.  Doctors 
hide  their  mistakes  from  patients,  from  other 
doctors,  even  from  themselves.  Open  discussion 
of  mistakes  is  banished  from  the  consultation 
room,  from  the  operating  room,  from  physicians' 
meetings.  Mistakes  become  gossip,  and  are  spo- 
ken of  openly  only  in  court. 

Unable  to  admit  our  mistakes,  we  physicians 
are  cut  off  from  healing.  We  cannot  ask  for  for- 
giveness, and  we  get  none.  We  are  thwarted, 
stunted;  we  do  not  grow. 

During  the  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  after 
I  aborted  Barb's  baby,  my  guilt  and  anger  grew.  1 
did  discuss  what  had  happened  with  my  partners, 
with  the  pathologist,  with  obstetric  specialists. 
Some  ot  my  mistakes  were  obvious:  1  had  relied 
too  heavily  on  one  test;  I  had  not  been  skillful  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  uterus  by  pelvic  ex- 
amination; I  should  have  ordered  the  ulttasound 
before  proceeding  to  the  D  &  C.  There  was  no 
way  I  could  justify  what  I  had  done.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  were  complications  follow- 


ing the  D  &  C,  and  Barb  was  unable  to  becom< 
pregnant  again  for  two  years. 

Although  I  was  as  honest  with  the  Dailys  as 
could  be,  and  although  I  told  them  every  thin) 
they  wanted  to  know,  I  never  shared  with  then 
my  own  agony.  I  felt  they  had  enough  sorrov 
without  having  to  bear  my  burden  as  well.  I  de 
cided  it  was  my  responsibility  to  deal  with 
guilt  alone.  I  never  asked  for  their  forgiveness. 

When  I  began  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  practio 
medicine,  I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  th 
reality  of  my  mistakes  or  my  emotional  response 
to  them.  Like  many  other  physicians,  I  had  en 
tered  medical  school  out  of  a  deep  desire  to  serv 
people  and  to  relieve  suffering.  I  chose  to  prac 
tice  in  a  remote  rural  area  because  it  desperatel 
needed  physicians,  because  it  seemed  to  otter  th 
opportunity  to  establish  a  practice  with  the  kin 
of  personal  care  I  wanted  to  provide,  and  becaus 
it  seemed  to  be  a  good  place  for  me  and  my  tamil 
to  live. 

Along  with  three  other  doctors  also  commit 
ted  to  personal  medical  care,  I  practiced  fo 
seven  yeats  in  that  small  Minnesota  town.  Marj 
and  1  raised  our  family,  entered  into  the  lif 
of  our  community,  and  tried  to  live  out  ou 
dreams.  Finally,  however,  I  could  no  longer  tol 
erate  the  stresses,  and  I  chose  to  leave.  Deal  in 
with  my  mistakes  was  among  th 


D 


"octors'  mistakes  come  in  a  variety  of  pack 
ages  and  stem  from  a  variety  of  causes.  For  pri 
mary-care  practitioners,  who  see  every  kind 
problem,  from  cold  sores  to  cancer,  the  mistake 
are  often  simply  a  result  of  not  knowing  enough 
One  evening  during  my  years  in  Minnesota 
local  boy  was  brought  into  the  emergency  rooi 
after  a  drunken  driver  had  knocked  him  off  hi 
bicycle.  I  examined  him  right  away.  Aside  fror 
swelling  and  bruising  of  the  left  leg  and  foot,  h 
seemed  fine.  An  X-ray  showed  what  appeared  t 
be  a  dislocation  of  the  foot  from  the  ankle, 
consulted  by  telephone  with  an  orthopedic  spe 
cialist  in  Duluth,  and  we  decided  that  I  coul 
operate  on  the  boy.  As  was  my  usual  practice, 
offered  the  patient  and  his  mother  a  choice: 
could  do  the  operation  or  they  could  travel  t 
Duluth  to  see  the  specialist.  My  pride  was  hui 
when  she  decided  to  take  her  son  to  Duluth. 

My  feelings  changed  considerably  when  th 
specialist  called  the  next  morning  to  thank  it 
for  the  referral.  He  reported  that  the  boy  ha 
actually  suffered  an  unusual  muscle  injury,  a  po: 
terior  compartment  syndrome,  which  he 
twisted  his  foot  and  caused  it  to  appear  to  1 
dislocated.  1  had  never  even  heard  of  such  a  syr 
drome,  much  less  seen  or  treated  it.  The  boy  ha 
required  immediate  surgery  to  save  the  musch 
of  his  lower  leg.  Had  his  mother  not  decided 
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ke  him  to  Dulurh,  he  would  have  been  perma- 
•ntly  disabled. 

Sometimes  a  lack  of  technical  skill  leads  to  a 
:stake.  Aftet  1  had  been  in  town  a  few  years, 
e  doctor  who  had  done  most  of  the  surgery  at 
e  clinic  left  to  teach  at  a  medical  school.  Since 
e  clinic  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
e  nearest  surgical  center,  my  partners  and  I 
cided  that  I  should  get  some  additional  train- 
l  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  emergency 
rgery.  One  ot  my  first  cases  was  a  young  man 
th  appendicitis.  The  surgery  proceeded 
.oothly  enough,  but  the  patient  did  not  re- 
ver  as  quickly  as  he  should  have,  and  his  he- 
iglobin  level  (a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
xxl  in  the  system)  dropped  slowly.  I  referred 
m  to  a  surgeon  in  Duluth,  who,  during  a  sec- 
d  operation,  found  a  significant  amount  of  old 
xid  in  his  abdomen.  Apparently  I  had  left  a 
iall  blood  vessel  leaking  into  the  abdominal 
vity.  Perhaps  1  hadn't  noticed  the  oozing  blood 
ring  surgery;  perhaps  it  had  begun  to  leak  only 
er  1  had  finished.  Although  the  young  man 
is  never  in  serious  danger,  although  the  blood 
ssel  would  probably  have  sealed  itself  without 
e  second  surgery,  my  mistake  had  caused  con- 

I  lerable  discomfort  and  added  expense. 
Often,  I  am  sure,  mistakes  are  a  result  of  sim- 
i  carelessness.  There  was  the  young  girl  I 
•ated  for  what  I  thought  was  a  minor  ankle 
!ury.  After  looking  at  her  X-rays,  I  sent  her 

j  ime  with  what  I  diagnosed  as  a  sprain.  A  radi- 
)gist  did  a  routine  follow-up  review  of  the  X- 
/s  and  sent  me  a  report.  I  failed  to  read  it  care- 

|  .ly  and  did  not  notice  that  her  ankle  had  been 
Dken.  I  learned  about  my  mistake  five  years 
:er  when  I  was  summoned  to  a  court  hearing. 

I  le  fracture  I  had  missed  had  not  healed  prop- 

I  ly,  and  the  patient  had  required  extensive 
:atment  and  difficult  surgery.  By  that  time  I 
•uldn't  even  remember  her  original  visit  and 
d  to  piece  together  what  had  happened  from 
y  records. 

Some  mistakes  are  purely  technical;  most  in- 
ilve  a  failure  of  judgment.  Perhaps  the  worst 
nd  involve  what  another  physician  has  de- 
ribed  to  me  as  a  "failure  of  will. "  She  was  refer- 
j  \g  to  those  situations  in  which  a  doctor  knows 
\  e  right  thing  to  do  but  doesn't  do  it  because  he 
distracted,  or  pressured,  or  exhausted. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  rushing  down  the  hall 
the  hospital  to  the  delivery  room.  A  young 
oman  stopped  me.  Her  mother  had  been  hav- 
■  ;g  chest  pains  all  night.  Should  she  be  brought 
<  'the  emergency  room?  I  knew  the  mother  well, 
i  ad  examined  her  the  previous  week,  and  knew 
"her  recurring  bouts  of  chest  pains.  She  suffered 
om  angina;  I  presumed  she  was  having  another 
tack. 

Some  part  of  me  knew  that  anyone  with  all- 


night  chest  pains  should  be  seen  right  away.  But  I 
was  under  pressure.  The  delivery  would  make  me 
an  hour  late  to  the  office,  and  I  was  frayed  from  a 
weekend  on  call,  spent  mostly  in  the  emergency 
room.  This  new  demand  would  mean  additional 
pressure.  "No,"  I  said,  "take  her  over  to  the  of- 
fice, and  I'll  see  her  as  soon  as  I'm  done  here." 
About  twenty  minues  later,  as  I  was  finishing  the 
delivery,  the  clinic  nurse  rushed  into  the  room. 
Her  face  was  pale.  "Come  quick!"  she  told  me. 
"Mrs.  Helgeson  just  collapsed."  I  sprinted  the 
hundred  yards  to  the  off  ice,  where  1  found  Mrs. 
Helgeson  in  cardiac  arrest.  Like  many  doctors' 
offices  at  the  time,  ours  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vanced life-support  equipment  that  helps  keep 
patients  alive  long  enough  to  get  them  to  a  hos- 
pital. Despite  everything  we  did,  Mrs.  Helgeson 
died. 

Would  she  have  survived  if  I  had  agreed  to  see 
her  in  the  emergency  room,  where  the  requisite 
staff  and  equipment  were  available?  No  one  will 
ever  know  for  sure.  But  I  have  to  live  with  the 
possibility  that  she  might  not  have  died  if  I  had 
not  had  a  "failure  of  will."  There  was  no  way  to 
rationalize:  I  had  been  irresponsible,  and  a  pa- 
tient had  died. 

Many  situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
simple  determination  of  whether  a  mistake  has 
been  made.  Seriously  ill,  hospitalized  patients, 
for  instance,  require  of  doctors  almost  continu- 
ous decision-making.  Although  in  most  cases  no 
single  mistake  is  obvious,  there  always  seem  to  be 
things  that  could  have  been  done  differently  or 
better:  administering  more  of  this  medication, 
starting  that  treatment  a  little  sooner  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  that  when  a  patient  dies,  the  physician  is 
left  wondering  whether  the  care  he  provided  was 
adequate.  There  is  no  way  to  be  certain,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  things  had  been  done  differently.  In  the 
end,  the  physician  has  to  suppress  the  guilt  and 
move  on  to  the  next  patient. 

Maiya  Martinen  first  came  to  see  me  halfway 
through  her  pregnancy.  I  did  not  know  her  or  her 
husband  well,  but  I  knew  that  they  were  solid, 
hard  working  people.  This  was  to  be  their  first 
child.  When  I  examined  Maiya,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  fetus  was  unusually  small,  and  I  was  un- 
certain about  her  due  date.  I  sent  her  to  Duluth 
for  an  ultrasound  examination  and  an  evaluation 
by  an  obstetrician.  The  obstetrician  thought  the 
baby  would  be  small,  but  he  thought  it  could  be 
safely  delivered  in  the  local  hospital. 

Maiya's  labor  was  quite  uneventful,  except  it 
took  her  longer  than  usual  to  push  the  baby 
through  to  delivery.  Her  baby  boy  was  born  blue 
and  floppy,  but  he  responded  well  to  routine 
newborn  resuscitation  measures.  Fifteen  min- 
utes after  birth,  however,  he  had  a  short  seizure. 
We  checked  his  blood-sugar  level  and  found  it  to 
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There  is  the         be  low,  a  common  cause  of  seizures  in  small  ba- 
chance  of  a         bies  who  take  longer  than  usual  to  emerge  from 
mistake  with         the  birth  canal.  We  immediately  administered 
every  patient.         intravenous  glucose,  and  baby  Marko  seemed  to 

Medicine  is  not         improve.  He  and  his  mother  were  discharged 
an  exact        from  the  hospital  several  days  later.  , 
science.  Even  It  was  about  two  months  later,  a  few  days  after 

in  the  midst  of  I  had  given  him  his  first  set  of  immunizations, 
the  humdrum         that  Mark-  >  began  having  short  spells.  Not  long 

routine  of  daily         after  that  lie  statted  to  have  full-blown  seizures. 

care,  errors  are        Once  again  the  Martinens  made  the  trip  to  Du- 

always  possible  luth,  and  Marko  was  hospitalized  for  three  days 
of  tests.  No  cause  for  the  seizures  was  found,  and 
he  was  placed  on  medication.  Marko  continued 
to  have  seizures,  however.  When  he  returned  for 
his  second  set  of  immunizations,  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  he  was  not  doing  well. 

The  remainder  of  Marko's  short  life  was  a  trib- 
ute to  the  faith  and  courage  of  his  parents.  He 
was  severely  retarded,  and  the  seizures  became 
harder  and  harder  to  control.  Maiya  eventually 
went  east  for  a  few  months  so  Marko  could  be 
treated  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  But 
nothing  seemed  to  help,  and  Maiya  and  her  baby 
returned  home.  Marko  had  to  be  admitted  fre- 
quently to  the  local  hospital  in  order  to  control 
his  seizures.  At  two  o'clock  one  morning  I  was 
called  to  the  hospital;  the  baby  had  had  a  respira- 
tory arrest.  Despite  our  efforts,  Marko  died,  end- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  struggle  with  life. 

No  cause  for  Marko's  condition  was  ever  de- 
termined. Did  something  happen  during  the 
birth  that  briefly  cut  off  oxygen  to  his  brain? 
Should  Maiya  have  delivered  at  the  high-risk  ob- 
stetric center  in  Duluth,  where  sophisticated  fe- 
tal monitoring  is  available?  Should  I  have  sent 
Marko  to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  in  Du- 
luth immediately  after  his  first  seizure  in  the  de- 
li vety  room?  I  subsequently  learned  that  chil- 
dren who  have  seizures  should  not  routinely  be 
immunized.  Would  it  have  made  any  difference 
if  I  had  never  given  Marko  the  shots  ?  There  were 
many  such  questions  in  my  mind  and,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Martinens.  There  was  no  way 
to  know  the  answers,  no  way  for  me  to  handle 
the  guilt  I  experienced,  perhaps  irrationally, 
whenever  I  saw  Maiya. 

The  emotional  consequences  of  mistakes  are 
difficult  enough  to  handle.  But  soon  after  1 
started  practicing  I  realized  I  had  to  face  another 
anxiety  as  well:  It  is  not  only  in  the  emergency 
room,  the  opetating  room,  the  intensive  care 
un  k  ,  or  the  delivery  room  that  I  can  blunder  into 
tragedy.  Medicine  is  not  an  exact  science;  errors 
are  always  possible,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
humdrum  routine  of  daily  care.  Was  that  baby  I 
just  sent  home  with  a  diagnosis  of  mild  viral  fever 
actually  in  the  eatly  stages  of  serious  meningitis? 
Will  that  nine-year-old  with  stomach  cramps 
whose  mother  I  just  lectured  about  psychoso- 


matic illness  end  up  in  the  hospital  tonjprro 
with  a  ruptured  appendix?  Did  that  Vietname 
refugee  have  a  problem  I  didn't  understand  b 
cause  of  the  language  barrier?  A  doctor  has 
confront  the  possibility  of  a  mistal 
with  every  patient  visit. 


M 


jy  initial  response  to  the  mistakes  I  d 
make  was  to  question  my  competence.  Perhap: 
just  didn't  have  the  necessary  intelligence,  jud 
ment,  and  discipline  to  be  a  physician.  But  wa 
really  incompetent?  My  University  of  Minneso 
Medical  School  class  had  voted  me  one  of  tl 
two  "best  clinicians."  My  diploma  from  the  N 
tional  Boatd  of  Medical  Examiners  showi 
scores  well  above  average.  I  knew  that  tl 
townspeople  considered  me  a  good  physician 
knew  that  my  partners,  with  whom  I  workl 
daily,  and  the  consultants  to  whom  I  referrl 
patients  considered  me  a  good  physician,  tol 
When  I  looked  at  it  objectively,  my  competen| 
was  not  the  issue.  I  would  have  to  learn  to  li 
with  my  mistakes. 

A  physician  is  even  less  prepared  to  deal  wi 
his  mistakes  than  is  the  average  person.  Nothi 
in  our  training  prepares  us  to  respond  appropi 
ately  to  the  mistakes  we  will  inevitably  mak 
Medical  school  is  a  competitive  place,  discoura 
ing  any  sharing  of  feelings.  And  resident  doctc 
are  typically  so  overburdened  with  work  th 
there  is  literally  no  time  to  reflect.  An  atmt 
phere  of  precision  pervades  the  teaching  hos{ 
tal;  there  is  little  opportunity  to  confront  t 
emotional  consequences  of  making  mistakes. 

Physicians  in  private  practice  are  no  mo 
likely  to  find  errors  openly  acknowledged  or  d 
cussed,  even  though  they  occur  regularly.  K 
own  mistakes  represent  only  some  of  those 
which  I  am  aware.  I  know  of  one  physician  wl 
administered  a  potent  drug  in  a  dose  ten  tim 
that  tecommended;  his  patient  almost  died.  A 
other  doctor  examined  a  child  in  an  emergen 
room  late  one  night  and  told  the  parents  t 
problem  was  only  a  mild  viral  infection.  Or 
because  the  patents  did  not  believe  the  doctc 
only  because  they  consulted  another  doctor  t 
following  morning,  did  the  child  survive  a  li 
threatening  infection.  Still  another  physici; 
killed  a  patient  while  administering  a  routi 
test:  a  needle  slipped  and  lacerated  a  vital  artet 
Whether  the  physician  is  a  rural  general  prac 
tioner  with  years  of  experience  but  only  bai 
training  or  a  recently  graduated,  highly  train 
neurosurgeon  working  in  a  sophisticated  techr 
logical  environment,  the  basic  problem  is  tl 
same. 

Because  doctors  do  not  discuss  their  mistakt 
I  do  not  know  how  other  physicians  come 
terms  with  theirs.  But  I  suspect  that  many  ca 
not  bear  to  face  their  mistakes  directly.  We 
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her  deny  the  misfortune  altogether  or  blame  the 
irtient,  the  nurse,  the  laboratory,  other  physi- 
:ians,  the  System,  Fate — anything  to  avoid  our 
own  guilt. 

The  medical  profession  seems  to  have  no  place 
or  its  mistakes.  Indeed,  one  would  almost  think 
hat  mistakes  were  sins.  If  the  medical  profession 
ias  no  room  for  doctors'  mistakes,  neither  does 
ocietv.  The  number  of  malpractice  suits  filed 
:ach  year  is  symptomatic  of  this.  In  what  other 
Ipfession  are  practitioners  regularly  sued  for 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  because  of  mis- 
udgments?  I  am  sure  the  Dailys  could  have  suc- 
esstully  sued  me  for  a  large  amount  of  money 
lad  they  chosen  to  do  so. 

The  drastic  consequences  of  our  mistakes,  the 
Repeated  opportunities  to  make  them,  the  uncer- 
\  ainty  about  our  culpability,  and  the  professional 
lenial  that  mistakes  happen  all  work  together  to 
Kate  an  intolerable  dilemma  for  the  physician. 
We  see  the  horror  of  our  mistakes,  yet  we  cannot 
leal  with  their  enormous  emotional  impact. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  face  our  guilt  is 
prough  confession,  restitution,  and  absolution. 
Vet  within  the  structure  of  modern  medicine 
:here  is  no  place  for  such  spiritual  healing.  Al- 
:hough  the  emotionally  mature  physician  may  be 
able  to  give  the  patient  or  family  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  what  happened,  the  technical  details  are 
aften  so  diff  icult  for  the  layperson  to  understand 
that  the  nature  of  the  mistake  is  hidden.  If  an 
error  is  clearly  described,  it  is  frequently  pre- 
sented as  "natural,"  "understandable,"  or  "un- 
avoidable" (which,  indeed,  it  often  is).  But 
there  is  seldom  a  real  confession:  "This  is  the 
mistake  I  made;  I'm  sorry."  How  can  one  say  that 
to  a  grieving  parent?  to  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
mother? 

If  confession  is  difficult,  what  are  we  to  say 
about  restitution?  The  very  nature  of  a  physi- 
cian's work  means  that  there  are  things  that 
cannot  be  restored  in  any  meaningful  way. 

What  can  I  do  to  make  good  the 
Dailys'  loss? 


I 


is.  have  not  been  successful  in  dealing  with  a 
I  paradox:  I  am  a  healer,  yet  I  sometimes  do  more 
j  harm  than  good.  After  leaving  my  isolated  rural 
j  practice,  I  took  a  fifteen-month  sabbatical  to  re- 
|  fleet  upon  my  role  as  a  physician.  Out  of  that 


reflection  came  my  decision  to  move  to  an  urban 
practice,  to  care  for  patients  in  the  inner-city 
ghettos.  Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  specialists 
abound,  so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  do  surgery, 
deliver  babies,  or  take  responsibility  for  patients 
having  heart  attacks.  Accident  victims  go  to  the 
local  emergency  rooms,  staffed  by  specialists.  My 
practice  is  limited  to  the  common  problems  I 
know  best.  Yet  I  still  make  mistakes. 

Several  months  ago,  for  instance,  I  was  treat- 
ing a  woman  with  an  infection  in  her  Fallopian 
tubes  and  ovaries.  One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of 
medicine  is  to  make  sure  women  are  not  preg- 
nant before  giving  them  drugs  that  might  harm  a 
fetus.  I  determined  that  this  patient  wasn't  preg- 
nant and  then  prescribed  medication  that  would 
have  been  safe  even  if  she  were.  I  suspected  that 
the  infection  was  chronic  and  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  having  children,  for  she  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  pregnant  for  several  years.  She  re- 
turned a  few  weeks  later,  and  I  found  that  the 
medication  had  not  helped  her  infection.  As- 
suming she  was  infertile,  I  gave  her  a  different 
medication,  one  that  was  potentially  harmful  to 
a  fetus.  Several  weeks  after  that  I  learned  she  was 
pregnant.  Eventually  she  decided  to  have  an 
abortion,  in  part  because  of  uncertainty  about 
the  health  of  her  baby.  It  was  a  simple  problem.  I 
violated  a  simple  rule.  I  feel  responsible  for  what 
happened. 

Obviously,  we  physicians  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  mistakes  to  a  minimum.  But  if  we 
are  unable  to  deal  openly  with  those  that  do  oc- 
cur, we  will  find  neurotic  ways  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  pain  we  feel.  Little  wonder  that 
physicians  are  accused  of  playing  God.  Little 
wonder  that  we  are  defensive  about  our  judg- 
ments, that  we  blame  the  patient  or  the  previous 
physician  when  things  go  wrong,  that  we  yell  at 
nurses  for  their  mistakes,  that  we  have  such  high 
rates  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  suicide. 

At  some  point  we  must  all  bring  medical  mis- 
takes out  of  the  closet.  This  will  be  diff  icult  as 
long  as  both  the  profession  and  society  continue 
to  project  their  desires  for  perfection  onto  the 
doctor.  Physicians  need  permission  to  admit  er- 
rors. They  need  permission  to  share  them  with 
their  patients.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  diffi- 
cult enough  without  having  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
perfection.  ■ 


We  doctors  find 
neurotic  ways 
to  protect 
ourselves  from 
the  pain  we 
feel.  Little 
wonder  we 
have  such  high 
rates  of 
alcoholism  and 
suicide 
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A  CENSO 


The  President's  Plan  to  Sign  Awd 


On  March  11,  19?  >.  President  Reagan  issued  to 
all  agencies  and  departments  in  the  executive 
branch  "National  Security  Decision  Directive — 
84  on  Safeguarding  National  Security  Informa- 
tion. "  Ir  was  based  on  recommendations  made  a 
rlier  by  an  interdepartmental  group 
chaired  by  Richard  K.  Willard,  a  top  official  in 
the  Justice  Department.  The  directive  stated 
that  all  government  employees  with  access  to 
highly  classified  information  must  sign  a  form 
requiring  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  submit 
any  books  or  articles  they  write  to  a  government 
censor  before  publishing  them.  Prior  to  the  di- 
rective, only  the  CIA  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  had  insisted  that  their  employees  agree 
to  prepublication  review.  Willard  drafted  the 
new  "Nondisclosure  Agreement,"  and  the  first 
copies  of  it  were  made  public  last  August  25. 


It  is  estimated  that  more  than  127,000  individ- 
uals would  be  compelled  to  "accept  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  this  Agreement."  President 
Reagan,  as  an  elected  official,  would  not  have  to 
sign;  all  nonelected  high-level  officials  dealing 
with  national  security  and  foreign  policy  matters 
would.  Lower-level  employees  at  the  State  and 
Defense  departments  would  make  up  the  bulk  of 
those  signing.  The  Administration  has  not  ex- 
plained how  this  vastly  expanded  review  system 
would  be  set  up  or  how  much  it  would  cost. 


"SCI"  (Sensitive  Compartmented  Information) 
involves  intelligence  sources  and  methods.  It  is 
classified  and  "compartmented,"  that  is,  shown 
only  to  those  who  absolutely  need  to  see  it.  SCI 
is  said  to  be  the  sort  of  information  that,  if  re- 
vealed, "could  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the 
United  States."  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  during  the  past  five  years  SCI 
has  been  leaked  through  either  writings  or 
speeches  of  current  or  former  government  em- 
ployees exactly  twice.  It  is  not  known  if  these 
iks  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  review 
[  icedure,  because  the  GAO  will  not  say  if  peo- 
p.  with  official  access  to  SCI  were  responsible. 


Floyd  Abrams  is  a  partner  in  the  Kcu  York  laic  firm  of  Cahill  Gordon  &  Reindel. 
He  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Laic  and  has  argued  numerous 
First  Amendment  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


Sensitive  Compartmented  Infc 
Nondisclosure  Agreement 

An  Agreement  between  . 


1 .  intending  to  be  legally  bound,  I  hen 
obligations  contained  in  this  Agreemen 
ation  of  my  being  granted  access  to  info 
known  as  Sensitive  Compartmented  Inf 
(SCI)  I  have  been  advised  and  am  a' 
volves  or  derives  from  intelligence  soun 
and  is  classified  or  classifiable  under  thi 
Executive  Order  12356  or  under  other 
or  statute.  1  understand  and  accept  that 
granted  access  to  SCI,  special  confidenc 
shall  be  placed  in  me  by  the  United  Sta 


2.  I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  rec 
rity  indoctrination  concerning  the  natu 
tion  of  SCI,  including  the  procedures  tt 
in  ascertaining  whether  other  persons  ti 
template  disclosing  this  information  ha 
proved  for  access  to  it,  and  that  I  under 
procedures.  I  understand  that  I  may  be 
sign  subsequent  agreements  as  a  condit 
granted  access  to  different  categories  of 
understand  that  all  my  obligations  und 
ment  continue  to  exist  whether  or  n 
sign  such  subsequent  agreements. 

V  I  have  been  advised  and  am  aware  th 
direct  unauthorized  disclosure,  unauthi 
tion,  or  negligent  handling  of  SCI  by  i 
irreparable  injury  to  the  United  States 
used  to  advantage  by  a  foreign  nation, 
that  I  will  never  divulge  such  informati 
have  officially  verified  that  the  recipien 
properly  authorized  by  the  United  Stat 
to  receive  it  or  I  have  been  given  prior  i 
of  authorization  from  the  United  States! 
Department  or  Agency  (hereinafter  DeJ 
Agency)  last  granting  me  either  a  securl 
an  SCI  access  approval  that  such  disclosl 
ted. 

4.  I  further  understand  that  I  am  oblig! 
with  laws  and  regulations  that  prohibit! 
ized  disclosure  of  classified  information! 
this  Agreement,  classified  information! 
that  is  classified  under  the  standards  ot  I 
or  under  any  other  Executive  order  or  stl 
hibits  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  in! 
the  interest  of  national  security.  I 

5.  In  consideration  of  being  granted  ,u  1 
ot  being  assigned  or  retained  in  a  positi! 
confidence  and  trust  requiring  access  nE 
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 and  the  United  States 

mation.  I  hereby  agree  to  submit  for  se- 
>y  the  Department  or  Agency  last 
ther  a  security  clearance  or  an  SCI  ac- 
.11  materials,  including  works  of  fiction,  - 
date  disclosing  to  any  person  not  autho- 
uch  information,  or  that  I  have  prepared 
losure.  which  contain  or  purport  to 


II,  any  description  of  activities  that 
«or  relate  to  SCI,  or  any  information 
dfrom  SCI; 

lassified  information  from  intelligence 
;or  estimates;  or 
(formation  concerning  intelligence  ac- 
:s,  sources,  or  methods. 


nd  agree  that  my  obligation  to  submit 
ion  and  materials  for  review  applies  dur- 
of  my  access  to  SCI  and  at  all  times 
iwever,  I  am  not  required  to  submit  for 
.h  materials  that  exclusively  contain  m- 
fully  obtained  by  me  at  a  time  when  1 
>yment,  contract,  or  other  relationship 
ed  States  Government,  and  which  are  to 
it  such  time. 

nakt  the  submissions  described  in  para- 
to  discussing  the  information  or  materi- 
lOwing  them  to,  anyone  who  is  not  au- 
ve  access  to  such  information.  1  further 
•11  not  disclose  such  information  or  ma- 
1  have  officially  verified  that  the  recipi- 
iroperly  authorized  by  the  United  States 
:o  receive  it  or  I  have  been  given  written 
from  the  Department  or  Agency  last 
•ither  a  security  clearance  or  an  SCI  ac- 
that  such  disclosure  is  permitted. 

nd  that  the  purpose  of  the  review  de- 
agraph  "j  is  to  give  the  United  States  a 
portunity  to  determine  whethet  the  in-  - 
materials  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
rth  any  SCI  or  other  information  that  is 
ssification  under  E.O   1 2356  or  under 
cutive  order  or  statute  that  prohibits  the 
disclosure  of  information  in  the  interest 

J  curity.  1  futther  understand  that  the  De- 
\gency  to  which  I  have  submitted  mate- 
upon  them,  coordinating  v.ith  the  Intel- 

j  nunity  ot  other  agencies  when 

1  and  substantively  respond  to  me  within 

)  lays  from  date  of  receipt. 


What  types  of  writing  would  have  to  be  submit- 
ted for  prepublication  review?  Nonfiction 
books,  novels,  magazine  articles,  letters  to  the 
editor,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  scholarly  pa- 
pers. Had  officials  in  prior  administrations  been 
required  to  sign  nondisclosure  agreements, 
Hamilton  Jordan  would  have  had  to  submit  Cri- 
sis: The  Last  Year  of  the  Carter  Presidency  to  a 
censor,  and  McGeorge  Bundy's  Op-Ed  pieces  op- 
posing the  MX  missile  would  have  been  subject 
to  review.  In  Bundy's  case,  the  censor  would 
have  been  working  for  the  administration  criti- 
cized in  the  articles. 


Not  only  SCI  would  be  deleted  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  sign  the  agreement.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  classified,  "any  information  concerning 
intelligence  activities"  would  have  to  be  submit- 
ted and  could  be  censored.  Often,  the  executive 
branch  continues  to  consider  "secret"  informa- 
tion that  has  been  made  public  by  Congress  or  in 
the  press.  U.S.  covert  operations  in  Nicaragua 
are  one  such  secret.  Should  the  prepublication 
review  plan  be  put  into  effect,  the  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor in  Managua  would  have  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment. Should  the  government  never  officially 
acknowledge  these  covert  operations,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  criticize,  or  even  defend,  this 
program — even  long  after  he  leaves  his  post — 
without  first  submitting  what  he  writes  to  a 


The  "reasonable  opportunity"  the  government 
would  have  to  review  writing  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted would  work  as  follows:  The  censors  would 
have  thirty  days  to  make  their  initial  decision. 
The  individual  whose  work  had  been  censored 
would  have  fifteen  days  to  appeal  the  decision  to 
the  agency  involved;  he  or  she  would  have  more 
time  to  appeal  through  the  courts.  The  govern- 
ment would  not  be  inclined  to  concede  points  of 
dispute  just  to  prevent  the  matter  from  going  to 
court,  since  the  courts  have  generally  ruled  in  its 
favor  in  cases  involving  government  secrets. 
When  former  CIA  agent  Ralph  McGehee  sub- 
mitted his  book  Deadly  Deceits:  My  25  Years  in  the 
CIA,  the  review  took  two  years. 
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All  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  began  formally  "classifying"  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  an  executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1951.  Prior  to  that,  only  the 
military  classified  information.  Under  the  new 
system,  classified  documents  began  piling  up  at  a 
remarkable  rate.  The  Information  Security 
Oversight  Office  says  there  are  currently 
1 ,434,668  "top  secrets" — and  each  one  has  gen- 
erated an  average  of  20  classified  documents.  In 
April  1982,  President  Reagan  issued  Executive 
Order  12356,  which  repealed  several  reforms  the 
Carter  Administration  had  undertaken  to  limit 
classification  and  do  away  with  unnecessary  se- 
crecy. Since  1980,  the  number  of  documents  re- 
viewed for  possible  declassification  has  de- 
creased by  78  percent.  In  1982,  the  Pentagon 
classified  weather  information  about  the 
Falkland  Islands.  The  generals,  like  most  of  us, 
were  getting  their  information  from  the  U.S. 
Weather  Service. 


The  government  is  currently  collecting  all  royal- 
ties from  the  sale  of  copies  of  Decent  Interval, 
written  by  former  CIA  agent  Frank  Snepp.  The 
book  criticizes  the  agency  for  abandoning  its  lo- 
cal operatives  during  the  fall  of  Saigon;  Snepp 
did  not  submit  it  to  CIA  censors  for  review.  He 
signed  six  nondisclosure  agreements  while  work- 
ing for  the  CIA;  the  last  one  said  he  must  submit 
only  writings  containing  government  secrets. 
But  the  first  one  he  signed  said  he  must  submit  all 
written  material  for  review,  and  that  is  the  one 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  valid  in  1980.  The 
CIA  conceded  that  Decent  Interval  does  not  re- 
veal one  item  of  classified  information. 


8.  I  have  been  advised  and  am  aware 
ot  this  Agreement  may  result  in  the  t 
any  security  clearances  and  SCI  access  ap 
may  hold;  removal  from  any  position  of  s 
dence  and  trust  requiring  such  clearances 
provals;  and  the  termination  of  my  empl 
other  relationships  with  the  Department 
that  granted  my  security  clearances  or  SC 
provals.  In  addition,  I  have  been  advised 
aware  that  any  unauthorized  disclosure  o 
classified  information  by  me  may  constit 
tion  or  violations  of  United  States  crir 
eluding  the  provisions  of  Sections  641,  7 
798,  and  952,  Title  18,  United  States  C 
visions  of  Section  783  (b),  Title  50,  Unii 
Code  and  the  provisions  of  the  Intelligen 
Protection  Act  of  1982.  I  recognize  that 
this  Agreement  constitutes  a  waiver  by  I 
States  of  the  right  to  prosecute  me  for  an 
violation. 

9.  I  hereby  assign  to  the  United  States  Gl 
all  royalties,  remunerations,  and  emolunjl 
have  resulted,  will  result,  or  may  result  to 
closure,  publication,  or  revelation  not  col 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

10.  I  understand  that  the  United  States  <M 
may  seek  any  remedy  available  to  it  to  enl 
Agreement  including,  but  not  limited  tel 
for  a  court  order  prohibiting  disclosure  on 
in  breach  of  this  Agreement. 

1 1 .  I  understand  that  all  information  to  1 
obtain  access  by  signing  this  Agreement  H 
will  forever  remain  the  property  of  the  Ul 
Government.  I  do  not  now,  nor  will  I  evdl 


The  "remedy"  of  a  prior  restraint — "a  court  or- 
der prohibiting  disclosure" — has  been  viewed 
historically,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  as  "the  most  serious  and  the  least  toler- 
able infringement  on  First  Amendment  rights." 


cuntv  Numb 
:e  below) 


The  execution  of"  this  Agreement  was  witnessed  by  I 
and  accepted  it  as  a  ptior  condition  ot  authorizing  j 


WITNESS  and  ACCEPTANCE: 


Notice  The  Ptivacy  Act.  5  U  S  C  532a,  requires  I 

mation.  You  are  hereby  advised  that  authority  for  sjj 
be  used  to  identify  you  precisely  when  it  is  necessaia 
that  your  access  to  the  information  indicated  has  tea 
closure  of  your  SSN  is  not  mandatory,  your  failure  U 
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iterest.  title,  or  claim  whatsoever  to  such 
.  1  agree  that  I  shall  return  all  materials 
irmay  come  into  my  possession  or  for 
responsible  because  of  such  access,  upon 
in  authot ized  representative  of  the  United 
rnment  or  upon  the  conclusion  of  my  em- 
other  relationship  with  the  Department 
riat  last  granted  me  either  a  security  clear- 
CI  access  approval .  If  1  do  not  return  such 
>on  request,  I  understand  that  this  may  be 
.fSection  793,  Title  18,  United  States 
ted  States  criminal  law. 

nd  until  I  am  released  in  writing  by  an 
epresentative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
jnderstand  that  all  conditions  and  obliga- 
ed  upon  me  by  this  Agreement  apply  dur-, 
:  I  am  granted  access  to  SCI  and  at  all ' 
ifter 

ovision  of  this  Agreement  is  severable.  If  a 
i  find  any  provision  of  this  Agreement  to 
eable,  all  other  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
emain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

ead  this  Agreement  carefully  and  my  ques- 
,  have  been  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
e  that  the  btiefing  officer  has  made  availa- 
•ctions  641,  793,  794,  798,  and  952  of  Ti- 

I  States  Code,  Section  783  (b)  of  Title 
States  Code,  the  Intelligence  Identities 
\ct  of  1982,  and  Executive  Order  12356 
y  read  them  at  this  time,  if  I  so  choose. 


What  does  requiring  officials  to  submit  their 
writings  "at  all  times"  after  leaving  government 
mean  in  a  nuts-and-bolts  way  for  newspapers  and 
magazines?  The  editor  of  Foreign  Policy,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Charles  William 
Maynes,  notes  that  34  percent  of  the  articles 
published  by  the  journal  since  1970  would  have 
been  subject  to  review  under  the  Administra- 
tion's plan:  all  told,  222  articles.  In  1982,  ac- 
cording to  one  study,  the  New  York  Times  and 
four  other  leading  newspapers  published  more 
than  300  articles  that  the  censors  would  have 
insisted  on  seeing. 


this  Agreement  without  mental  reserva- 
>ose  of  evasion. 


How  many  men  and  women  will  sign  this  agree- 
ment "without  mental  reservation"?  Robert  L. 
Park,  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  a  former  government  scientist, 
told  a  House  subcommittee  last  October  that  the 
prepublication  review  requirement  will  "take  its 
toll  by  reducing  the  willingness  of  academics  to 
accept  government  responsibilities."  If  there 
had  been  such  a  requirement  when  Nobel  laure- 
ate James  Tobin  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  he  would  have  had  to  sub- 
mit his  book  The  New  Economics  One  Decade 
Older. 


duals,  at  the  time  information  is  solicited  from  them, 
ii  is  solicited,  and  what  uses  will  be  made  of  the  infor- 
iber  (SSN)  is  Executive  Order  9397.  Your  SSN  will 
to  the  information  indicated  above,  2)  determine 
ve  witnessed  a  briefing  or  debriefing  Although  dis- 
l  of  such  certifications  or  determinations. 


Only  a  handful  of  low-level  officials  have  signed 
the  agreement,  most  of  them  new  employees.  No 
top  White  House  official  has  signed,  and  there  is 
resistance  to  prepublication  review  throughout 
the  government.  Congress  put  a  moratorium  on 
the  use  of  the  agreement  last  November  22.  Wor- 
ried that  Congress  might  move  to  kill  the  plan 
outright,  the  Administration  has  backed  off  for 
now,  and  the  President  has  said  he  will  seek  a 
"bipartisan  solution."  But  he  has  not  revoked 
the  directive.  Nor  has  Richard  Willard  lost  faith 
in  the  plan.  He  said  recently  that  the  real  secu- 
rity problem  was  not  leaks  through  books,  arti- 
cles, and  speeches,  but  anonymous  leaks,  like 
those  that  trickle  regularly  from  the  White 
House.  "But  the  disclosure  of  information  in 
books  and  speeches,"  he  said,  "is  something  we 
could  do  something  about." 
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Technology  and  Jobs 


If  you  wanted  to  phone  someone  about 
50  years  ago.  you  had  to  go  through 
the  operator.  The  dial  telephone  was  a 
rarity  in  those  days.  When  the  phone 
company  began  introducing  dial  tele- 
there  was  a  great  fear  among 
telephone  operators  that  they  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Workers  formed  "dial  conversion 
committees"  to  slow  down  or  stop  the 
introduction  of  the  dial  telephone. 
These  comnuttees  failed.  Dial  telephones 
were  introduced.  But— operators  were 
not  thrown  out  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  happened.  Their  numbers 
increased  substantially. 

Why?  The  new  technology  allowed 
the  telephone  system  to  expand  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  ever  expected. 

The  fear  that  technology  would 
eliminate  jobs  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
century.  It  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
first  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
then  that  groups  of  English  workers 
tried  to  prevent  the  industrialization  of 
Britain  by  wrecking  factories  and 
machinery.  They  thought  the  machines 
were  going  to  take  away  their  jobs.  In 
fact,  the  machines  increased  the 
number  of  jobs  well  beyond  anyone's 
wildest  dreams. 

One  of  the  few  things  on  which 
economists  of  all  different  schools  agree 
is  that  the  idea  that  technology  reduces 
jobs  is  a  fallacy.  It's  a  fallacy  because  it 
assumes  that  the  total  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  any  economic  system  is  fixed. 

It's  really  not  fixed  at  all.  It's  changing 
constantly.  And  for  many  reasons.  New 
consumer  demands,  population  increases, 
technology— they  all  work  to  increase 
employment. 


In  the  last  30  years,  for  instance, 
America  has  added  30  million  people 
to  the  ranks  of  the  employed.  Many  of 
them  work  in  industries  that  only  came 
into  being  because  of  new  technology. 

In  fact,  high-technology  industries 
create  jobs  eight  times  as  fast  as  low- 
technology  industries.  And  a  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  study  finds  that 
from  1957  to  1973,  the  output  of 
technologically-intensive  industries 
grew  45  percent  faster  than  that  of 
other  industries.  Employment  increased 
88  percent  faster. 

The  microelectronics  industry  is  an 
obvious  example.  This  industry  did  not 
even  exist  30  years  ago.  Today  it's  the 
world's  ninth  largest  industry.  And  it's 
growing.  It's  expected  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
Certainly  any  industry  with  this  kind  of 
record  has  a  positive  impact  on  jobs.  In 
fact,  in  the  past  decade  the  rate  of  job 
growth  in  microelectronics  has  been 
twice  as  fast  as  the  national  average. 
And  the  industry  is  giving  rise  to 
entirely  new  kinds  of  service  jobs  that 
rely  on  microelectronic  products. 
They're  all  part  of  our  growing  infor- 
mation society. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  labor  force 
today  is— lack  of  technology.  Business 
faces  international  competition.  And 
technology  is  international.  Preventing 
or  delaying  its  introduction  in  one 
country  would  mean  its  even  more 
successful  introduction  in  other 
countries.  Companies  need  to  invest 
aggressively  in  technological  innovation 
if  they  are  to  remain  competitive— and 
create  new  jobs. 
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THE  UNSPEAKABLE 
STATE  OF  SOLILOQUY 

It  is  time  to  improve  what  you  say  to  yourself 
By  William  H.  Gass 


D  ner.let  us  imagine, 
has  reached  its  second  wine.  We  are  exchanging 
pleasantries:  gossip,  tittle-tattle,  perilously- keen 
remarks.  Like  a  fine  sauce,  they  pique  the  mind. 
They  pass  the  time.  A  thought  is  peeled  and 
placed  upon  a  plate.  A  nearhy  lady  lends  us  a 
small  smile,  and  there  are  glances  brilliant  as  the 
silver.  Patiently  we  listen  while  another  talks, 
because  everyone,  our  etiquette  instructs,  must 
have  his  chance  to  speak.  We  wait.  We  draw 
upon  the  cloth  with  unused  knives.  Our  goblets 
turn  as  slowly  as  the  world. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  talking,  that  com- 
monest of  all  our  intended  activities.  Talking  is 
our  public  link  with  one  another:  it  is  a  need;  it  is 
an  art;  it  is  the  chief  instrument  of  all  instruc- 
tion; it  is  the  most  personal  aspect  of  our  private 
lives.  To  those  who  have  sponsored  our  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  the  first  memorable  moment 
to  follow  our  inaugural  bawl  is  the  awkwatd  birth 
of  our  first  word.  It  is  that  noise,  a  sound  that  is 
no  longer  a  simple  signal,  like  the  squalling  of  a 
greedy  gull,  but  a  declaration  of  the  incipient 
presence  of  mind,  that  delivers  us  into  the  hu- 
man sphere.  Before,  there  was  only  energy,  in- 
take, and  excretion;  now  a  person  has  begun. 
And  in  no  idle,  ordinary,  or  jesting  sense,  words 
are  what  that  being  will  become.  It  is  language 
which  most  shows  a  man,  Ben  Jonson  said. 
"Speake  that  I  may  see  thee." 

To  an  almost  measureless  degree,  to  know  is  to 
possess  words,  and  all  of  us  who  live  out  in  the 
world  as  well  as  within  our  own  are  aware  that  we 
inhabit  a  forest  of  symbols;  we  dwell  in  a  context 
of  texts.  Adam  created  the  animals  and  bitds  by 
naming  them,  and  we  name  incessantly,  con- 
serving achievements  and  customs,  and  coun- 
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Habitations  of  the  Word. 


tries  that  no  longer  exist,  in  the  museum  of  hu- 
man memory.  But  it  is  not  only  the  books  we  pile 
about  us  like  buildings,  the  papers  we  painfully 
compose,  the  exams  and  letters  we  write;  it  is  not 
simply  our  habit  of  lining  the  streets  with  whee- 
dling, hectoring,  threatening  signs,  of  turning 
on  the  radio  that  blats  them  or  the  TV  that 
bumps  and  grinds;  it  is  not  alone  the  languages 
we  learn  to  mispronounce,  the  lists,  the  argu- 
ments, and  the  rhymes  we  get  by  heart;  it  is  not 
even  our  tendency  to  turn  what  is  unwritten  into 
writing  with  a  mere  look,  so  that  rocks  will  sud- 
denly say  their  age  and  origin  and  activity — no, 
it  is  not  the  undeniable  impottance  of  these 
things  which  leads  me  to  lay  such  weight  on  the 
word.  It  is  rather  the  interior  self  I'm  concerned 
with,  and  the  language  that  springs  out  of  the 
most  retired  and  inmost  parts  of  us  and  is  the 
image  of  its  parent  like  a  child:  the  words  we  use 
to  convey  our  love  to  another,  or  to  cope  with 
anxiety;  the  words  that  will  persuade,  that  will 
show  us  clearly  or  make  the  many  one;  the  sort  of 
words  I  listen  to  when  I  wait  out  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  party;  words  that  can  comfort  and  as- 
suage, damage  and  delight,  amuse  and  dismay. 
Above  all,  I  am  concerned  with  the  words  that 
one  burns  like  beacons  against  the  darkness,  and 
that  together  form  the  society  of  the 
-_.       silently  speaking  self. 

Alow  desperately  we  need  to  learn  to  talk  to 
ourselves.  Oh,  we  have  excellent  languages  for 
the  secrets  of  nature.  Wave  packets,  black  holes, 
and  skeins  of  genes:  we  can  write  precisely  and 
consequentially  of  these,  as  well  as  other  extraor- 
dinary phenomena.  But  can  we  talk  of  trifles:  of 
the  way  a  look  sometimes  crosses  a  face  like  the 
leap  of  a  frog;  of  how  the  habit  of  anger  raisins 
the  heatt,  or  wet  leaves  paper  a  street?  Our  anat- 
omy texts  can  skin  us  without  pain,  the  cellular 
urges  of  trees  are  no  surprise,  the  skies  are  driven 
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I  try  to  find        by  winds  we  cannot  see;  yet  science  has  passed 
words  for  the        daily  life  like  the  last  bus,  and  left  it  to  poetry. 
feeling.  It  is  terribly  important  to  know  how  a  breast  is 

Without  words,        made,  how  to  touch  it  to  make  it  tingle,  how  to 
what  can  be        discover  a  hidden  cyst  (we  find  these  things  writ- 
remembered?        ten  of  in  books).  But  isn't  it  just  as  important  to 
Yesterdays        be  able  to  put  the  beauty  of  a  body  into  words,  to 
disappear  like        communicate  the  self  to  another,  and  in  that 
drying  mist        way  form  a  community  of  feeling,  of  thought 
about  feeling,  of  belief  about  thought,  since 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Utopia  of  the  flesh  out- 
side the  Utopia  of  talk? 

It  can't  be  helped.  We  are  made  of  layers  of 
language  like  a  Viennese  torte.  We  are  a  Freud- 
ian dessert.  Our  dinner  companion,  the  lady 
who  lent  us  her  smile,  has  raised  her  goblet  in  a 
quiet  toast.  It  is  as  though  its  rim  touches  me, 
and  I  try  to  find  words  for  the  feeling,  and  for  the 
wine  that  glows  like  molten  rubies  in  her  glass.  If 
I  can  do  that,  I  can  take  away  more  than  a  mem- 
ory that  will  fade  faster  than  a  winter  footprint;  I 
can  take  away  an  intense  and  interpreted  de- 
scription, a  record  as  tough  to  erase  as  a  relief. 
Without  words,  what  can  be  well  and  richly  re- 
membered? Yesterdays  disappear  like  drying 
mist. 

I  remember  because  I  talk.  I  talk  from  morning 
to  night,  and  then  I  talk  on  in  my  sleep.  Our  talk 
is  so  precious  to  us  we  think  we  punish  others 
when  we  stop.  So  I  stay  at  peace  because  I  talk. 
Tete-a-tetes  are  talk.  Shop  is  talk.  Parties  are  pa- 
rades of  anecdotes,  gossip,  opinions,  raillery, 
and  reportage.  There  is  sometimes  a  band  and  we 
have  to  shout.  Out  of  an  incredibly  complex  gab- 
ble, how  wonderfully  clever  of  me  to  hear  so 
immediately  my  own  name;  yet  at  my  quiet 
breakfast  table  I  may  be  unwilling,  and  thus  un- 
able, to  hear  a  thing  my  wife  says.  When  wives 
complain  that  romance  has  fled  from  their  mar- 
riages, they  mean  their  husbands  have  grown 
quiet  and  unresponsive  as  moss.  Taciturnity — 
long,  lovely  word — is  a  famous  tactic.  As  soon  as 
two  people  decide  they  have  nothing  more  to 
talk  about,  everything  should  be  talked  out.  Si- 
lence shields  no  passion.  Only  the  mechanical 
flame  is  sputterless  and  quiet. 

Like  a  good  husband,  then,  I  tell  my  wife  what 
went  on  through  the  day— in  the  car,  on  the 
courts,  at  the  office.  Perhaps  I  do  not  tell  her  all 
that  went  on,  perhaps  I  give  her  a  slightly  sani- 
tized account.  I  tell  my  friends  how  I  fared  in 
irk  and  of  the  impatient  taxi  that  honked 
rough  the  streets.  I  tell  my  students  the 
substance  of  what  they  should  have  read.  I  tell 
my  children  how  it  used  to  be  (it  was  bettet ),  and 
how  I  was  a  hero  (of  a  modest  sort)  in  the  Great 
War,  moving  from  fact  to  fiction  within  the 
space  of  a  single  word.  I  tell  my  neighbors  pleas- 
ant lies  about  the  beauty  of  their  lawns  and  dogs 
and  vandalizing  tykes,  and  in  my  head  I  tell 


the  whole  wotld  where  to  get  off.  » 

Those  who  have  reputations  as  great  convi 
sationalists  are  careful  never  to  let  anyone  ei 
open  his  mouth.  Like  Napoleons,  they  first  i 
quer,  then  rule,  the  entire  space  of  spee> 
around  them.  Jesus  preached.  Samuel  Johns 
bullied.  Carlyle  fulminated.  Bucky  Ful 
dtoned.  Wittgenstein  thought  painfully  alo 
like  a  sutgeon.  But  Socrates  talked  .  .  .  hazai 
ously,  gaily,  amorously,  eloquently,  religious! 
He  talked  with  wit,  with  passion,  with  honesl 
He  asked;  he  answered;  he  considered;  he 
bated;  he  entettained;  he  made  of  his  mi 
a    boulevard  before   there  was 


j^ll 


France. 


.alk,  of  course,  is  not  always  communicatio 
It  is  often  just  a  buzz,  the  hum  a  husband  mak 
when  he's  still  lit,  but  the  station's  gone  off. 
can  be  bores  as  catastrophic  as  quakes,  causi 
even  the  earth  to  yawn.  Talk  can  be  cruel  ai 
injurious  to  a  degree  that  is  frightening:  the  tig 
wotd  wtongly  used  can  strike  a  man  down  lik 
club,  turn  a  heart  dark  forever,  freeze  the  tet 
ings.  Nevet theless,  while  the  thief  is  thteateni 
to  take  our  money  or  our  life,  he  has  yet  to 
either;  and  while  talk  mediates  a  strike, 
weighs  an  allegation  in  the  press  or  in  comm 
tee,  or  considers  a  law  in  Congress,  or  argues 
case  in  court,  while  a  spouse  gripes  or  a  con  m; 
cons,  while  ideas  are  explained  to  a  point  beyoi 
opacity  by  the  prof,  then  it's  not  yet  the  dreadf 
day  of  the  exam,  sentence  has  not  yet  bee 
passed,  the  walkout  has  not  yet  occurred.  It  m 
sound  like  a  balk,  a  hitch  in  the  motion,  a  failu 
to  follow  through,  but  many  things  tecommei 
talk,  not  least  its  rich  and  wandering  rhymes 
Our  thoughts  travel  like  our  shadows  in  tl 
morning  walking  west,  casting  theit  outlines  ji 
ahead  of  us  so  that  we  can  see  and  approve, 
amend  and  cancel,  what  we  are  about  to  sa 
This  is  the  only  rehearsal  our  conversations  us 
ally  get.  That  is  one  reason  we  fall  upon  cliche 
if  it  were  a  sofa  and  not  a  sword;  for  we  ha 
rehearsed  bits  and  pieces  of  conversation 
"Good  morning"  and  "How  are  you?"  and  "Ha1 
a  nice  day"  to  the  point  where  the  tongue  is  likt 
stale  bun  in  the  mouth;  and  we  have  talked 
Tommy's  teeth  and  our  cold  car's  stalling  treac 
ery,  of  our  slobby  dog's  affection  and  Alice 
asthma  and  Hazel's  latest  honeybunny,  wh 
thank  God,  is  only  black  and  not  gay  like  h 
last  one.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  prefab  convers 
tion  frees  the  mind,  yet  rarely  does  the  mir 
have  a  mind  left  after  these  cliches  have  coi 
queted  it.  For  our  Gerberized  phrases  touc 
nothing;  they  keep  the  head  hollow  by  crow 
ing  out  thought;  they  fill  all  the  chairs  with  bu 
tocks  like  balloons;  they  are  neither  fed  n< 
feed;  they  drift  like  dust;  they  refuse  to  breathe 
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We  forget  sometimes  that  we  live  with  our- 
lves — worse  luck — as  well  as  within.  The  head 
e  inhabit  is  a  haunted  house.  Nevertheless,  we 
ten  ignore  our  own  voice  when  it  speaks  to  us: 
lemember  me,"  the  spirit  says.  "I  am  your  holy 
lost."  But  we  are  bored  by  our  own  baloney, 
/hy  otherwise  would  we  fall  in  love,  if  not  to 
ear  that  same  sweet  hokum  from  another?  Still, 
e  should  remember  that  we  comprise  true  Sia- 
iese  twins,  fastened  by  language  and  feeling, 
;cause  when  we  talk  to  ourselves  we  divide  into 
le  self  that  is  all  ear  and  the  self  that  is  all 
south.  Yet  which  one  is  which?  Does  one  self  do 
lost  of  the  talking  while  the  other  self  soaks  it 
p,  or  is  there  a  real  conversation? 
Frequently  we  put  on  plays,  like  a  producer: 
li  ne  voice  belongs  to  a  sister,  shrill  and  intrepidly 
j«  upid;  a  nephew  has  another  (he  wants  a 
<|  Dokie);  the  boss  is  next — we've  cast  him  as  a 
•::«  arnyard  bully;  and  then  there  is  a  servant  or  a 
ii  x)use,  crabby  and  recalcitrant.  Each  speaks  as 
si  e  or  she  is  spoken  through;  each  runs  around  in 
iel  :s  role  like  a  caged  squirrel  while  an  audience  we 
:t|  ave  also  invented  (patient,  visible,  too  easily 
rj  leased)  applauds  the  heroine  or  the  hero  for  the 
J  /ay  he  or  she  has  righted  wrongs  like  an  aveng- 
j  ig  angel,  answered  every  challenge  like  a  Lan- 
11  elot,  every  question  like  an  Ann  Landers,  and 

I let  every  opportunity  like  a  perfect  Romeo, 
very  romance  like  a  living  doll.  If  we  really  love 
he  little  comedy  we've  constructed,  it's  likely  to 
lave  a  long  run. 
Does  it  matter  how  richly  and  honestly  and 
la  ^ell  we  speak?  What  is  our  attitude  toward  our- 
rj  elves?  What  tone  do  we  tend  to  take?  Consider 
nJ  Camlet,  a  character  who  escapes  his  circum- 
tances  and  achieves  greatness  despite  the  fact 
b  hat  his  will  wavers  and  he  can't  remember  the 
il  njunctions  of  his  father's  ghost.  He  certainly 
a  loesn't  bring  it  off  because  he  has  an  Oedipus 
I  :omplex  (we  are  all  supposed  to  have  that).  He  is 
u|  ;reat  because  he  talks  to  himself  more  beautifully 
han  anyone  else  ever  has.  Consider  his  passion, 
lis  eloquence,  his  style,  his  range:  "O  what  a 
■ogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I,"  he  exclaims; 
'now  could  I  drink  hot  blood,"  he  brags;  "to  be 
i  Dr  not  to  be,"  he  wonders;  "O,"  he  hopes,  "that 
;  :his  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. "  For  our  part, 
1  vvhat  do  we  do?  Do  we  lick  our  own  hand  and 
play  the  spaniel?  Do  we  whine  and  wheedle,  or 
i  do  we  natter  like  a  ninny?  Can  we  formulate  our 
:i  anger  in  a  righteous  phrase,  or  are  we  reduced  to 
J  swearing  like  a  soldier? 

|  Many  of  us  are  ashamed  to  address  ourselves  in 
i  complete  sentences.  Rhetorically  structured  par- 
|  agraphs  seem  pretentious,  as  if  to  gaze  at  our  im- 
;  age  in  a  mirror  we  had  first  to  put  on  a  tux.  This 
t  means  that  everything  of  importance,  every  de- 
I  cision  that  requires  care,  thoughtful  analysis, 
emotional  distance,  and  mature  judgment,  must 


be  talked  out  with  someone  else — a  conse- 
quence we  can't  always  face,  with  its  attendant 
arguments,  embarrassments,  counterclaims,  and 
lies.  To  think  for  yourself — not  narrowly,  but 
rather  as  a  mind — you  must  be  able  to  talk  to 
yourself:  well,  honestly,  and  at  length.  You  must 
come  in  from  the  rain  of  requests  and  responses. 
You  must  take  and  employ  your  time  as  if  it  were 
your  life.  And  that  side  of  you  that  speaks  must 
be  prepared  to  say  anything  so  long  as  it  is  so — 
seen  so,  felt  so,  thought  so;  and  that  side  of  you 
that  listens  must  be  ready  to  hear  horrors,  for 
much  of  what  is  so  is  horrible — horrible  to  see, 
horrible  to  feel,  horrible  to  consider.  But  at 
length,  and  honestly — that  is  not  enough.  To 
speak  well  to  oneself  ...  to  speak  well  we  must 
go  down  as  far  as  the  bucket  can  be  lowered. 
Every  thought  must  be  thought  through  from  its 
ultimate  cost  back  to  its  cheap  beginnings;  every 
perception,  however  profound  and  distant,  must 
be  as  clear  and  easy  as  the  moon;  every  desire 
must  be  recognized  as  a  relative  and  named  as 
fearlessly  as  Satan  named  his  angels.  Finally, 
every  feeling  must  be  felt  to  its  bottom,  where 
the  bucket  rests  in  the  silt  and  water  rises  like  a 
tower  around  it.  To  talk  to  ourselves  well  re- 
quires, then,  endless  rehearsals — rehearsals  in 
which  we  revise.  The  revision  of  the  inner  life 
strikes  many  people  as  hypocritical;  but  to  think 
how  to  express  some  passion  properly  is  the  only 
way  to  be  possessed  by  it.  For  unformed  feelings 
lack  impact,  just  as  unfelt  ideas  lose  weight.  So 
walk  around  unrewritten,  if  you  like.  Live  on 
broken  phrases  and  syllable  gristle,  telegraphese 
and  film  reviews.  No  one  will  suspect  until  you 
speak,  and  your  soul  falls  out  of  your 
»-  ■         mouth  like  a  can  of  corn  from  a  shelf. 

Ahere  are  kinds  and  forms  of  this  inner 
speech.  Many  years  ago,  when  my  eldest  son  was 
about  fourteen,  I  was  gardening  alongside  our 
house  one  midday  in  mid-May,  hidden  between 
two  bushes  I  was  pruning,  when  Richard  came 
out  of  the  house  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  school 
following  lunch,  and  like  a  character  in  a  French 
farce,  skulking  there,  I  overheard  him  talking  to 
himself:  "Well,  racing  fans,  it  looks ...  it  looks 
like  the  question  we've  all  been  asking  is  about  to 
be  answered,  because  HERE  COMES  RICHARD 
GASS  OUT  OF  THE  PITS  NOW.  He  doesn't  seem  to 
be  limping  from  that  bad  crash  he  had  at  the 
raceway  yesterday — what  a  crash  that  was! — 
and  he  is  certainly  going  straight  for  his  car  .  .  . 
what  courage! ...  his  helmet  is  on  his  head,  fans 
.  .  .  yes,  he  is  getting  into  his  car  .  .  .  not  a 
hesitation  .  .  .  yes,  he  is  going  to  be  off  in  a 
moment  for  the  track  .  .  .  yes  ..."  And  then 
he  pedaled  out  of  my  hearing,  busily  broadcast- 
ing his  life. 

Not  only  was  my  son's  consciousness,  in  that 
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I  should  like  to        moment,  thoroughly  verbal  (although  its  subject 
suggest  that  die        was  the  Indy  500,  then  not  too  many  days  away) , 
center  of  the        but  it  had  a  form,  that  given  to  his  language  and 
self,  itself,  is        its  referents  by  the  sportscaster.  As  I  remember  it 
this  secret,        now,  the  verba!  tone  belonged  more  to  baseball 
obsessive,        than  to  racing.  Richard's  body  was,  in  effect,  on 
nearly        the  air;  his  mind  was  in  the  booth  "upstairs," 
continuous        while  his  feelings  were  mixed  with  those  of  his 
voice.  It  is  the        audience,  both  at  home  and  in  the  stands.  He 
surest  sign  we        was  being  seen,  and  heard,  and  spoken  of,  at  the 
are  alive        same  time. 

This  led  me  to  wonder  whether  we  all  don't 
have  fashions  and  forms  in  which  we  talk  to  our- 
selves; whether  some  of  these  might  be  habits  of 
the  most  indelible  sort,  the  spelling  out  of  our 
secret  personalities;  and  whethet  they  might  not 
vitally  affect  the  way  we  speak  to  others,  espe- 
cially in  our  less  formal  moments — in  bed,  at 
breakfast,  at  the  thirteenth  tee.  Might  they  not 
come  from  those  areas  of  greatest  influence  or 
ambition  in  our  lives?  I  recognized  at  once  that 
this  was  true  of  me;  that  although  I  employed 
many  styles  and  modes,  there  was  one  verbal 
form  that  had  me  completely  in  its  grip.  If  Rich- 
ard's was  that  of  the  broadcast,  as  it  seemed, 
mine  was  that  of  the  lecture.  I  realized  that  when 
I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  rose  from  bed  as  though 
at  the  end  of  a  sleepless  explication,  already 
primed  to  ask  the  world  if  it  had  any  questions.  I 
was,  almost  from  birth,  and  so  I  suppose  "by  na- 
ture," what  Gertrude  Stein  called  Ezra  Pound:  a 
village  explainer — which,  she  said,  was  all  right 
if  you  were  a  village,  but  if  not,  not.  And  sooner 
than  sunrise  1  would  be  launched  on  an  unvoiced 
speechification  on  the  art  of  internal  discourse,  a 
lecture  I  would  have  given  many  times,  though 
rarely  aloud. 

I  have  since  asked  a  number  of  people  what 
shape  their  internal  talk  takes,  and  found  (when 
there  was  not  a  polite,  amused  smile  which  signi- 
fied unalterable  resistance)  that  they  agreed  to 
the  important  ptesence  of  these  forms,  and  that 
one  type  did  tend  to  dominate:  it  was  often  the 
broadcast — never  the  lecture — though  I  en- 
countered one  sermon  and  several  prayers;  it  fre- 


quently  took  place  in  the  courtroom  why;e  oij 
was  conducting  a  fearless  prosecution  or  a  trim 
phant  defense;  it  was  regularly  the  repetition 
some  pattern  of  parental  exchange,  a  rut  full 
relatives  and  preconditioned  responses;  tl 
drama  appeared  to  be  popular,  as  well  as  porno 
raphy  (in  this  regard,  there  were  more  movi 
shown  than  words  said — a  pity,  both  mod 
need  such  improvement).  There  were  mon 
logues  such  as  Browning  might  have  penned:  t 
vaunt,  the  threat,  the  keen,  the  kvetch,  the 
logy  for  yourself  when  dead.  There  was  even  tl 
bedtime  story,  the  diary,  the  chronicle,  and, 
course,  the  novel,  Gothic  in  character,  or 
least  full  of  intrigue  and  suspense:  little  did  W 
liam  Gass  realize  when  he  rose  that  gentle  M 
morning  to  thump  his  chest  and  touch  his  tc 
that  he  would  soon  be  embarked  on  an  adventi 
whose  endless  tamifications  would  utterly  alt 
his  life;  otherwise  he  might  not  have  set  out  i 
the  supermarket  without  a  list;  otherwise 
might  not  have  done  that  extra  push-up; 
might  better  have  stayed  in  bed  with  the  be 
clothes  pulled  over  his  stupidly  chattel ing  he? 

Oral  modes  beat  written  ones  by  a  mile.  Ob\ 
ously.  They  can  be  spoken.  And  the  broadcas 
with  its  apportionment  of  speaker  in 
"speaker, "  "spectatot , "  and  "sportsman, "  had 
edge  over  most  of  its  competition.  There  wer 
finally,  differences  as  to  sex:  no  woman  admits 
she  broadcast  her  life  as  though  it  were  sot 
sporting  event. 

Yet  I  should  like  to  suggest  (despite  the  unc 
niable  sappiness  of  it)  that  the  centet  of  the  se 
itself,  is  this  secret,  obsessive,  often  silly,  nea 
continuous  voice — the  voice  that  is  the  sun 
sign  we  are  alive;  and  that  one  fundament 
function  of  language  is  the  communication  wi 
this  self  that  it  makes  feasible;  and  that  if  so< 
ety — its  families  and  factories  and  congress 
and  schools — has  done  its  work,  then  every  oi 
of  us  is  a  bit  nearer,  every  day,  than  we  we 
befote  to  being  one  of  the  fortunates  who  ha 
made  rich  and  beautiful  the  gteat  conversati< 
that  constitutes  our  life. 
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WHAT  IS  WAR? 

As  Clausewitz  was  the  first  to  realize,  popular  will 
is  the  ultimate  weapon 
By  Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers  Jr. 


N 

A.  ^ot  too  long  ago,  the 
belief  was  widespread  that  wars  were  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  United  States,  and  that  if  we  would 
just  "give  peace  a  chance"  such  conflicts  would 
cease.  Also  widespread  was  the  conviction  that 
it  was  the  procurement  of  the  weapons  of  war — 
particularly  by  the  United  States — that  was  the 
primary  cause  of  conflict.  These  notions  do  pro- 
vide insight  into  American  hubris,  but  they  do 
little  to  explain  why  today  Vietnam  is  f  ighting  in 
Cambodia,  why  Iran  and  Iraq  and  Somalia  and 
Ethiopia  seem  bent  on  destroying  one  anothet , 
why  Israel  invaded  Lebanon,  or  why  Soviet 
troops  are  in  Afghanistan.  A  more  fundamental 
explanation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  understand 
both  the  character  and  the  dynamics  of  war. 

One  major  impediment  to  such  an  under- 
standing is  that,  as  far  as  military  matters  go, 
most  Americans  are  neo-Jominians  and  neo-Up- 
tonians — even  though  most  have  never  heard  of 
Baron  Antoine  Henri  de  Jomini  or  of  Brevet  Ma- 
jor General  Emory  Upton.  Jomini,  who  served 
on  Napoleon's  staff,  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial military  strategists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  He  taught  that  war  was  a  science 
that  could  be  teduced  to  fixed  rules  and  mathe- 
matical formulas.  In  our  own  time,  thejominian 
influence  has  been  seen  in  the  abstruse  formulas 
of  the  so-called  nuclear  strategists  and  in  the 
computer  models  that  masqueraded  as  strategy 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  This  fascination  with 
the  quantifiable  means  of  war — military  budgets, 
nuclear  missiles  and  warheads,  tanks,  ships,  air- 
craft, and  "human  resources"  — is  mirrored  by 
those  critics  of  the  military  whose  attention  is 
also  focused  on  monies,  hardware,  and  numbers. 

Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers  jr.,  an  infantry  veteran  of  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  is  nou'  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Army  War  College.  His  book  On  Strategy:  A  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  War  recently  won  a  Furniss 
Award  as  the  best  work  on  national  security  affairs. 


The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  understand  war  in 
mathematical  terms  is  illusttated  by  a  bitter  little 
story  that  made  the  rounds  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  Vietnam  War:  when  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1969,  all  the  data  on 
North  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  were  fed 
into  a  Pentagon  computer — population;  gross 
national  product;  manufacturing  capability; 
numbet  of  tanks,  ships,  and  aircraft;  size  of  the 
armed  forces;  and  the  like.  The  computet  was 
then  asked,  "When  mil  we  win?"  It  took  only  a 
moment  to  answer:  "You  won  in  1964'" 

Baron  Jomini  had  proved  to  be  a  false  prophet. 

An  even  more  common  misperception  is 
caused  by  belief  in  Emory  Upton's  notion  that 
war  and  politics  are  diametrically  and  fundamen- 
tally different.  The  thesis  developed  by  General 
Upton,  a  Civil  War  hero  who  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  1881,  had  a  profound  effect  on  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  thinking.  Fifty  years 
after  his  death,  its  imprint  could  still  be  found  in 
official  Army  doctrine.  A  1936  Army  Staff  Col- 
lege text  stated  categorically  that  "politics  and 
strategy  are  radically  and  fundamentally  things 
apart.  Strategy  begins  where  politics  end.  All 
that  soldiers  ask  is  that  once  the  policy  is  settled, 
strategy  and  command  shall  be  regarded  as  being 
in  a  sphere  apart  from  politics." 

This  Uptonian  approach  to  war  carried  for- 
ward to  the  battlef  ield.  In  his  book  War  and  Poli- 
tics, Bernard  Brodie,  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished military  strategists,  related  that 
when,  in  April  1945,  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  urged  General  George  C.  Marshall  to 
liberate  Prague  and  as  much  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  possible  before  the  Russians  arrived,  Marshall, 
in  a  letter  to  General  Dwight  Eisenhower,  com- 
mented, "Personally  and  aside  from  all  logistical, 
tactical  or  strategical  implications,  I  would  be 
loath  to  hazard  American  lives  for  purely  politi- 
cal purposes."  ("To  avoid  hazarding  American 
lives  is  bound  to  be  commendable,"  Brodie  ob- 
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served,  "but  if  it  was  not  to  be  done  for  'purely 
political  purposes,'  what  then  was  that  or  any 
other  war  all  about?") 

This  same  kind  of  thinking  was  evident  when 
General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  during  the  Korean 
War,  told  the  Senate  that  "the  general  definition 
which  for  many  decades  has  been  acceptable  was 
he  ultimate  process  of  politics;  that 
when  allot  the  political  means  failed,  we  then  go 
'  It  was  MacArthur's  persistent  belief  in 
icy  that  led  to  his  relief,  and  with  that 
relief,  to  the  destruction  of  Emory  Upton's  hold 
on  the  Army.  Official  Army  doctrine  now 
clearly  states,  "Since  war  is,  among  other  things, 
a  political  act  for  political  ends,  the  conduct  of  a 
war,  in  terms  of  strategy  and  constraints,  is  de- 
fined primarily  by  its  political  objectives." 

While  the  Uptonian  fallacy  no  longer  influ- 
ences official  military  thinking,  it  still  confuses 
civilian  ideas  about  war.  This  is  partly  because  of 
the  long  and  venerable  tradition  of  antimili- 
tarism  in  this  country,  a  luxury  made  possible  by 
our  insular  location.  Protected  by  the  great 
oceans,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  The 
Federalist,  "The  citizens,  not  habituated  to  look 
up  to  the  military  power  for  protection  .  .  .  nei- 
ther love  nor  fear  the  soldiery:  They  view  them 
with  a  spirit  of  jealous  acquiescence  in  a  neces- 
sary evil."  While  the  preamble  fo  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  it  is  "We,  the  people" 
(not  just  the  armed  forces)  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  "provide  for  the  common  defense, "  the 
absence  of  immediate  threats  to  our  survival  has 
caused  many  to  believe  that  war  is  not  a  concern 
of  the  citizenry,  but  of  the  military  alone. 

As  Michael  Howard,  the  Oxford  historian, 
has  pointed  out,  nuclear  weapons  have  served  to 
deepen  this  belief.  Too  complex  for  the  average 
citizen  to  comprehend,  too  awesome  even  to 
contemplate,  war  in  the  nuclear  age  has  been 
perceived  by  many  to  be  something  done  by  "ex- 
perts." That  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  eliminating  the  military  and  its  eso- 
teric weaponry  would  automatically  eliminate 
war.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this 
logical  fallacy  is  not  new.  Answering  those  who 
would  have  established  a  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  a  standing  American  military,  James 
Madison  asked  in  1788,  "How  could  a  readiness 
tor  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely  prohibited, 
unless  we  could  prohibit,  in  like  manner,  the 
preparations  and  establishments  of  every  hostile 
nation?"  He  went  on  to  warn  that  "the  means  of 
security  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  means  and 
dangers  of  attack.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  ever 
determined  by  these  rules,  and  by  no  others." 
Madison's  warning  is  more  timely  in  this  age  of 
ICBMs  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships.  To 
address  this  problem  we  must  have  a  clear  insight 
into  the  nature  of  war,  something  that  neither 


Jomini  nor  Upton  can  provide. 

Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  the  best  explanatio 
of  the  dynamics  of  modern  warfare  is  a  book  wri 
ten  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  an  officer  in  tl 
Prussian  army,  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  Publishe 
posthumously  in  1832,  much  of  On  War  was  on 
a  draft  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death.  Ar 
until  recently  its  importance  was  obscured,  bot 
by  politically  motivated  distortions  of  the  te 
and  by  almost  unreadable  English  translations, 
was  only  with  the  resurrection  of  the  origin 
text  by  Professor  Werner  Hahlweg  of  Miinst 
University  in  1952  and  its  masterful  Engli; 
translation  by  Professors  Howard  and  Paret 
1976  that  the  immense  value  of  Clausewit 
work  became  apparent.*  What  makes  On  War 
timely  is  that,  unlike  most  military  strategis 
and  theoreticians,  Clausewitz  did  not  advoca 
war  or  recommend  specific  courses  of  action,  b 
merely  sought  to  describe  war's  character  and  d 
namics.  The  importance  of  the  book  was  e 
hanced  by  the  post-Vietnam  War  discovery  th 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age,  tl 
United  States  has  unwittingly  fallen  into  tl 
same  logical  errors  Clausewitz  so  el 
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'hat  is  war?  It  is  not  weapons  or  warhea 
or  even  military  force  itself;  these  are  only  "tl 
means  of  war."  According  to  Clausewitz,  war 
simply  "an  act  of  force  to  compel  our  enemy  to  < 
our  will."  That  is  precisely  what  the  Vietname 
are  attempting  to  do  to  the  Cambodians,  wh 
Iraq  tried  to  do  to  Iran,  what  Somalia  is  strivi 
to  do  with  Ethiopia,  what  Israel  attempted  to 
in  Lebanon,  and  why  Soviet  troops  are 
Afghanistan. 

It  was  to  resist  such  an  imposition  of  will  th; 
the  American  military  was  founded,  and  why 
exists  today;  for  an  important  corollary  to  Cla 
sewitz's  definition  of  war  is  that  it  is  also  an  act 
force  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  imposing  his  wi 
"Consider  in  the  abstract  how  war  originates 
he  wrote.  "Essentially,  the  concept  of  war  do 
not  originate  with  the  attack,  because  the  ul 
mate  object  of  attack  is  not  fighting:  rather,  it 
possession.  The  idea  of  war  originates  with  tl 
defense."  As  Clausewitz  noted,  "War  serves  tl 
purpose  of  the  defense  more  than  that  of 
aggressor.  .  .  .  The  aggressor  is  always  peac 
loving  (as  Bonaparte  always  claimed  to  be); 
would  prefer  to  take  over  our  country  uno 
posed."  Echoing  Madison's  remarks  fifty  yea 
earlier,  Clausewitz  went  on  to  say,  "To  prevei 
his  doing  so  one  must  be  willing  to  make  war  ar 

'Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War.  Edited  and  translat 
by  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret  with  introduce 
essays  by  Peter  Paret,  Michael  Howard,  and  Berna 
Brodie  and  a  commentary  by  Bernard  Brodie.  Princ 
ton  University  Press,  1976. 
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prepared  for  it.  In  other  words  it  is  the  weak, 
ose  likely  to  need  defense,  who  should  always 
armed  in  order  not  to  he  overwhelmed.  Thus 
crees  the  art  of  war." 

Clausewitz's  belief  that  will,  not  weapons,  is 
e  true  determinant  of  war  was  most  recently 
nfirmed  by  the  U.S.  operation  in  Grenada, 
kiting  in  the  New  Republic  shortly  after  it  oc- 
rred,  Charles  Krauthammer  pointed  out  that 
e  means  of  war — the  American  military  power 
iployed  in  the  operation — was  unremarkable 
and  of  itself,  for  "there  never  has  been  any 
>ubt  that  the  United  States  had  the  military 
pacity  to  knock  over  small  countries."  What 
id  a  critical  effect  on  our  subsequent  Central 
merican  policy,  and  on  our  credibility  else- 
lere  in  the  world,  was  President  Reagan's  un- 
pected  decision  to  use  that  power  and  the 
erwhelming  public  support  his  decision  re- 
ived. What  mattered  was  American  will. 
It  was  precisely  as  Clausewitz  had  explained, 
dodern"  warfare,  he  wrote,  is  a  product  of  the 
emarkable  trinity"  of  the  people,  the  army, 
id  the  government.  The  army  provides  the 
eans  of  war;  the  government,  by  its  selection  of 
e  political  object  to  be  attained,  provides  its 
rectum.  But  it  is  the  "passions  of  the  people" 
at  are  the  engines  of  war.  This  distinction  is 
ucial.  Having  witnessed  the  terrible  power  of 
apoleon's  levee  en  masse,  which  involved  the 
ilk  of  the  population  in  the  war  effort,  he  con- 
asted  Napoleonic  warfare  with  earlier  forms  of 
inflict  in  which  "war  was  still  an  affair  for  gov- 
nments  alone,  and  the  people's  role  was  simply 
tat  of  an  instrument. "  That  was  exactly  the  dis- 
action  Alexander  Hamilton  had  drawn  fifty 
tars  earlier  when  he  compared  the  proposed 
merican  army — an  instrument  of  the  Ameri- 
in  people  to  be  raised,  supported,  and  commit- 
d  to  war  only  by  the  "representatives  of  the 
;ople,  periodically  elected" — with  the  British 
army — raised,  regulated,  and  com- 
mitted to  battle  by  the  king. 

i 

n.  lthough  Hamilton's  proposals  were  incor- 
Drated  into  the  Constitution,  after  World  War 
these  constitutional  roots  were  forgotten.  Be- 
nning  with  the  Korean  War,  the  military  in- 
]i  "easingly  became  an  instrument  of  the  Execu- 
e|  ve  rather  than  of  the  people.  Academic 
]\  mited-war  theorists  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
mited-war  strategies  should  be  adopted  despite 
le  fact  that  the  American  people,  because  of 
r*  ational  traditions  and  ideology,  would  be  op- 
osed.  Clausewitz  could  have  been  talking  about 
lese  misconceptions  when  he  warned  that  the 
eople-army-government  trinity  was  so  crucial 
"\at  "a  theory  that  ignores  any  one  of  them  .  .  . 
'ould  conflict  with  reality  to  such  an  extent  that 
)r  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  totally  useless." 


And  useless  it  proved  to  be,  for  it  was  the  exclu- 
sion  of  the  American  people  from  the  strategic 
equation  that  was  at  the  root  of  our  failure  in 
Vietnam. 

The  academic  limited-war  theorists  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  lost  touch  with  reality;  so  did 
the  nuclear  war  theorists.  And,  once  again, 
Clausewitz  anticipated  their  arguments,  con- 
structing a  theoretical  postulate  of  pure,  or  abso- 
lute, war.  In  the  abstract,  he  argued,  "war  is  an 
act  of  force,  and  there  is  no  logical  limit  to  the 
application  of  that  force.  Each  side,  therefore, 
compels  its  opponent  to  follow  suit;  a  reciprocal 
action  is  started  which  must  lead,  in  theory,  to 
extremes  ...  a  clash  of  forces  freely  operating 
and  obedient  to  no  law  but  their  own."  Having 
conceived  of  such  absolute  war,  however,  he 
then  set  out  to  destroy  his  own  postulate.  Abso- 
lute war,  he  warned,  is  "nothing  but  a  play  of  the 
imagination.  ...  If  we  were  to  think  purely  in 
absolute  terms,  we  could  avoid  every  difficulty 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  proclaim  with  inflexi- 
ble logic  that,  since  the  extreme  must  always  be 
the  goal,  the  greatest  effort  must  always  be 
exerted." 

More  than  a  century  later,  we  still  had  not 
learned  this  lesson.  According  to  the  so-called 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  which  dominated 
military  thinking  in  the  1950s,  any  war  would  be 
a  nuclear  war.  Since  it  would  be  decided  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  there  was  no  need  for  conven- 
tional defenses  and  no  need  for  the  citizenry  to 
become  involved.  Once  again,  the  "remarkable 
trinity"  was  ignored.  In  an  address  at  the  London 
Guildhall  in  1983,  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  also 
decried  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  Clausewitzian  people- army -government 
trinity: 

It  was  equivalent  to  saying:  Let's  cast  off  our  wor- 
ries, let's  free  the  younger  generation  from  its  duties 
and  obligations,  let's  make  no  effort  to  defend  our- 
selves, to  say  nothing  of  defending  others — let's 
stop  our  ears  to  the  groans  emanating  from  the  East, 
and  let  us  live  instead  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  If 
danger  should  threaten  us,  we  shall  be  protected  by 
the  nuclear  bomb;  if  not,  then  let  the  world  be 
burned  in  Hell  for  all  we  care.  The  pitifully  helpless 
state  to  which  the  contemporary  West  has  sunk  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  this  fatal  error:  the  belief  that 
the  defense  of  peace  depends  not  on  stout  hearts 
and  steadfast  men,  but  solely  on  the  nuclear  bomb. 

The  nuclear  strategists  have  not  only  ignored 
the  crucial  role  of  the  people;  they  have  ignored 
the  dynamics  of  war.  As  Clausewitz  emphasized, 
in  the  real  world  war  is  not  left  to  its  own  devices 
and  therefore  does  not  automatically  become 
pure  violence.  "As  soon  as  preparations  for  a  war 
begin,"  he  wrote,  "the  world  of  reality  takes  over 
from  the  world  of  abstract  thought."  And  in  the 
world  of  reality,  things  never  work  out  as  they  are 
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intended  to:  allies  do  not  cooperate,  weapons  do 
not  function  properly,  armies  get  lost  or  are  mis- 
directed. All  of  these  factors — what  Clausewitz 
called  "friction" — keep  war  from  reaching  its 
absolute. 

Mote  important  is  the  constraint  imposed  by 
the  political  goal — the  original  motive  for  the 
war  w  hich  determines,  said  Clausewitz,  "both 
the  military  objective  to  be  reached  and  the 
imount  of  effort  it  requires." 

War  is  simply  a  continuation  of  political  inter- 
course,  with  the  addition  of  other  means.  ...  If 
that  is  so,  then  war  cannot  be  divorced  from  politi- 
cal life;  and  whenever  this  occurs  in  our  thinking 
about  war,  the  many  links  that  connect  the  two 
elements  are  destroyed  and  we  are  left  with  some- 
thing pointless  and  devoid  of  sense.  This  concep- 
tion would  he  ineluctable  even  if  war  were  total  war 
.  .  .  [fori  war  does  not  advance  relentlessly  toward 
the  absolute  as  theory  would  demand.  Being  in- 
complete and  self-contradictory,  it  cannot  follow 
its  own  laws,  but  has  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  some 
other  whole;  the  name  of  which  is  policy.  .  .  . 
Thus  policy  converts  the  overwhelmingly  destruc- 
tive element  of  war  into  a  mere  instrument. 

Clausewitz  could  have  been  addressing  his  re- 
marks to  the  nuclear  strategists — and  to  the  anti- 
nuclear  protesters — who  define  war  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  missiles,  types  of  delivery  vehicles, 
and  size  of  warheads.  Dismissing  as  absurd  the 
idea  that  war  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  military 
means,  he  stated  that  "it  is  policy  that  creates 
war.  Policy  is  the  guiding  intelligence  and  war 
only  the  instrument,  not  vice  versa."  His  theo- 
ries were  verified  by  the  wars  in  Korea,  in  Viet- 
nam, and,  most  recently,  in  the  Falklands, 


where  one  side  had  an  absolute  monopoly 
nuclear  weapons,  yet  never  used  them.  In 
cases,  the  restraint  was  political,  not  military, 
fact,  it  is  the  most  criticized  of  Clausewitz's  tei 
ets,  that  "war  is  merely  the  continuation  of  pc 
icy  by  other  means,"  that  has  turned  out  to 
the  primary  constraint  on  nuclear  war. 

There  is  one  important  caveat,  however.  Tl 
subordination  of  the  military  to  political  contr 
and  the  supremacy  of  policy  rest  on  "the  natur 
and  unavoidable  assumption  that  policy  kno\ 
the  instrument  it  means  to  use."  Since  in  o; 
Republic  "policy"  is  ultimately  the  responsibili 
of  every  citizen,  all  of  us,  civilians  and  soldiei 
must  have  a  "certain  grasp  of  military  affairs 
That  is  precisely  what  Clausewitz  gives  us.  C 
War  is  not,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be,  a  manu 
for  action.  It  provides  instead  something  of  it 
mensely  greater  value — a  theory  that  allows 
to  understand  (and  hence  to  control)  the  terrib 
dynamics  of  war.  As  he  put  it: 

Theory  will  have  fulfilled  its  main  task  when  it 
used  to  analyze  the  constituent  elements  of  war, 
distinguish  precisely  what  at  first  sight  seem< 
fused,  to  explain  in  full  the  properties  of  the  mea 
employed  and  to  show  their  probable  effects, 
define  clearly  the  nature  of  the  ends  in  view,  and 
illuminate  all  phases  of  warfare  in  a  thorough  cri 
cal  inquiry.  Theory  then  becomes  a  guide  to  an 
one  who  wants  to  learn  about  war  from  books; 
will  light  his  way,  ease  his  progress,  train  his  jud 
mentand  help  him  to  avoid  pitfalls.  .  .  .It  is  mea 
to  educate  the  mind  ...  to  guide  .  .  .  in  .  . 
education  .  .  .  [and]  to  provide  a  thinking  man  [ 
woman]  with  a  frame  of  reference. 

The  rest  is  up  to  us. 
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The  form  exceeded  content 
To  a  very  marked  degree; 
\  rather  fitting  comment 
On  our  current  clerisy. 

WUiam  Lillis 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Looking  for  America 

I  could  not  help  hut  react  to  the 
rontrihutions  of  Philip  Berrigan  and 
:he  others  who  write  so  disdainfully 
ibout  the  United  States  today  ["Does 
America  Still  Exist?"  Harper's, 
Vlarch].  Were  they  to  reflect  on  the 
differences  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  quality  of  life  of  the  ghetto  inhab- 
itants of  my  youth  and  today's  city 
slum  dwellers,  they  would  have  at 
least  one  measure  of  progress. 

The  fact  that  we  have  learned  to 
tolerate  the  bigotry  and  sanctimoni- 
ous self-righteousness  of  Berrigan  is 
another  measure.  The  equation  he 
draws  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  political  obscen- 
ity. Anyone  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
spoke  as  Berrigan  does  would — if  he 

I  were  permitted  to  live — be  confined 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp  or  an  insane  asylum.  Yet 

I  Berrigan's  dearest  wish  is  to  disarm 
the  United  States  so  it  would  be  un- 
able to  resist  the  expansion  of  a  soci- 
ety that  would  make  not  only  his  ex- 

!  istence  but  that  of  any  lover  of 
freedom  impossible. 

Sidney  Hook 

Hoover  Institution  on  War, 

Revolution  and  Peace 
Stanford,  Calif. 


As  to  whether  America  exists:  I  was 
in  Germany  for  three  years  on  the 
Army  plan.  I  once  believed,  as  many 
Americans  still  do,  in  the  concept  of 
freedom  and  America  in  a  very  la- 
conic fashion.  My  attitude  changed 
the  day  I  stood  at  the  Berlin  Wall,  on 
the  West  Berlin  side.  Looking  across 
the  wall  at  the  gun  towers  and  barbed 
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Ultra-Yachting™through 

New  England 

Boston  •  Plymouth 
Cape  Cod  Canal  •  Nantucket 
Martha's  Vineyard  •  Newport 
New  Bedford 


Discover  the  breathtaking 
beauty  of  New  England  aboard 
the  luxurious  100-passenger 
ultra-yacht™  Newport  Clipper. 

You'll  love  her  richly  decorated 
staterooms,  spacious  teakwood 
sundecks  and  glass-walled 
Observation  Lounge  where  mag- 
nificent coastal  scenery  is  always 
in  view. 

Join  us  for  seven  days  free  of  the 
forced  recreation  of  larger  ships. 
Departing  Boston  on  Saturdays, 
June  30  through  September  8,  1984. 
Rates  only  $1 195  -  $1325  per  person 
in  outside  double  staterooms. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call 
1-800-325-0010 
CLIPPER  CRUISE  LINE 
7711  Bonhomme  Ave. /St.  Louis.  MO  63105 


THE 


CHOICE 


Thumb  indexed  $14.95 
Deluxe  edition  $15.95 
Plain  edge        $13  95 


Now  at  your  bookstore^r^RANDOM  HOUSE 

Publishers  of  The  Random  House  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  Unabridged  Edition 


Better  than  {ft  Jogging,  Swimming,  or  Cycling. 

M.  '--ordicjrack 

Jarless  Total  Body 

Cardiovascular  Exerciser 

Duplicates  X-C  Skiing  for  the 
Best  Motion  in  Fitness 


Cross-country  skiing  is  often  cited  h\  pli\  si<  ill  igists 
as  the most  perfect  form  of  c ardii >\ asc ul.ir exerc isc 
for  both  men  and  women  Its  smooth,  fluid,  total 
body  motion  uniformly  exercises  more  muscles  so 
higher  heart  rates  seem  easier  to  attain  than  when 
jogging  or  cycling  NordicTrack  dosel)  simulates  the 
pleasant  X-(  skiing  motion  and  provides  the  same 
cardiovascular  endurance  building  benefits-right 
in  the  convenience  ol  your  home,  year  round 
Eliminates  the  usual  barriers  of  time,  weather, 
chance  of  injury,  etc  Also  highly  effec  tive  lor  w  eight 
control 

More  Complete  Than  Running 

NordicTrack  gives  you  a  more  complete  work  out- 
conditions  both  upper  body  and  lower  body 
muscles  at  the  same  time.  Fluid,  jarless  motion  does 
not  cause  joint  or  back  problems 
More  Effective  Than  Exercise  Bikes 
NordicTrack's  stand-up  skiing  motion  more  uni- 
PSI  I24HA  Columbia  C 


formly  exercises  the  large  leg  muse  les  and  also  adds 
important  upper  body  exercise  Higher  pulse  rates 
necessary  for  building  fitness,  seem  easier  to  attain 
because  the  work  is  shared  by  more  muscle  mass 
Even  Better  Than  Swimming 
NordicTrack  more  effectively  exercises  the  largest 
musi  lev  in  the  body,  those  located  in  the  legs  and 
buttocks  When  swimming,  thchod\  is  supported 
b\  ihc  water  thus  preventing  these  muscles  from 
being  effect \\ el \  exen  ised  The  stand  up  exerc  ising 
position  on  the  NordicTrack  much  more  ef  tec  I  neb 
exercises  these  muscles 

A  Proven,  High  Quality  Durable  Product 

NordicTrack  is  in  itsSth  year  of  production  Nordic- 
Track is  quiet  motorless  and  has  separately  adjust 
able  arm  and  leg  resistances  We  manutacture 
and  sell  direct  Two  year  warrantee.  30 
day  trial  period  with  return  privilege 


Folds  and  stands  on  end 
to  require  only  15"  x  17' 
storage  space. 


Call  or  write  for. . 

FREE  BROCHURE  i^L 
Toll  Free  1-800-328-5888  ^ 

Minnesota  612  448-6987 
rt..  Chaska,  MN  55318 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING" 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PROOM 


Tl/fien  was  the  last  timeyou  lean  ,  ■  %  ins 
W  and  outs  of  a  product  from  a  sales  clerk? 
Tbols  for  Living  gives  you  high  information 
value  shopping.  The  products  hen  have  heat 
researched,  used  and  evaluated  carefully  and 
we  provide  all  the  relevant  information.  Yon 
can  buy  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  exactly 
what  you  are  getting  —  high  quality,  good 
value  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
POCKET  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


At  3"  x  6"  and  under  a  pound,  this  compart 
Flam-X  unit  from  Canada  is  the  smallest 
effective  fire  extinguisher  we've  seen.  The  fire- 
fighting  agent  is  Halon  1211,  the  colorless, 
odorless  gas  that  knocks  out  fire  fast  and  leaves 
no  messy  or  toxic  residue  to  clean  up.  The 
Flam-X  double-jet  spray  carries  9'  or  more  and 
lasts  approximately  10  seconds,  time  enough  to 
control  a  typical  wastebasket  or  stovetop  fire. 
The  key  here  is  convenience  —  the  Flam-X  has  a 
shelf  life  of  10  years,  slips  readily  into  a  desk 
drawer,  car  glove  compartment,  kitchen  cabinet, 
or  camper's  gear.  For  real  mobility,  it  even  clips 
to  your  belt.  $15.00  ($2.95)  #A997,  two  for 
$25.00  ($4.95)  #A9972. 
HASSLE-FREE  HOSE 


Imagine  a  50'  garden  hose  that  will  not  kink, 
weighs  only  a  couple  of  pounds  and  winds  up 
readily  into  a  neat  12"  roll.  Then  add  the  con- 
venience of  no-leak  snap  apart  fittings  to  the 
spigot  and  to  an  adjustable  nuzzle.  What  you 
have  is  a  well-engineei  -  '  ing  system  that 
leaves  the  premises  looking  tidy  while  it  relieves 
you  forever  of  wrestling  -  ant,  stiff, 

kinky  hosing.  The  hose  is  made  of  vinyl  impreg 
nated  nylon  fabric  that  will  withstand  pressure 
in  excess  of  150  lbs  per  sq.  in.  and  winds  up  mi  a 
lightweight  Lurns  plastic  carrying  and  -;  ••  igi 
wheel  with  built-in  handles.  This  hose  n  il  i 
is  made  by  the  leading  West  German  manufac 
turer  of  lawn  and  garden  equipment  and  is  just 
being  introduced  to  the  U.S.  market.  It  costs 
$39.00  ($4.95)  #A1004. 


PORTABLE 
PLAYSPACE 

The  Crawl-Space  puts 
the  typical  playpen 
to  shame.  It  provides 
nearly  twice  the  play 
area  at  half  the  weight 
with  a  fraction  of  the 
moving  hassle.  The 
jointed  eight  panel 
design  allows  a  multi- 
tude of  configurations 
so  it  fits  anywhere  in 
the  house  even  around 
corners,  enclosing  a 
16  sq.  ft.  protected  play 
area.  In  seconds  it  folds 
up  into  a  neat  secure 
24"  x  24"x4'/2"  package.  It  goes  anywhere, 
room-to-room,  upstairs  or  down,  indoors  or  out 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  fuss  and  bother.  It 
is  also  safer  than  the  wooden  accordian  style 
yard  corrals,  which  risk  a  baby  climbing  or 
getting  a  head  caught  between  the  rails.  The 


Crawl-Space  is  made  of  chrome  pla 
tubing  with  vinyl  skirting,  polyester  ne 
ratchet  hinges  that  protect  against 
changing  the  configuration  once  it  has 
up.  The  Crawl-Space  is  recommended  fo 
up  to  20  months  and  costs $49.00  ($6.i 


SOFT  AS  A  BABY'S  BEHIND 

Tt  doesn't  quite  re- 
1  place  mother's  tender 
touch,  but  it  goes  a  long 
way  in  providing  babies 
with  cuddly  warmth 
and  a  real  sense 
security.  It's  the  fluffy 
Babycare  lambskin,  a 
washable,  hygienic-ally 
treated  product  that 
has  honest  to  goodness 
positive  effects  on  babies'  behavior.  On  our  lamb- 
skins babies  will  sleep  longer  and  more  restfully 
—  recent  research  at  Cambridge  University  in 
England  shows  they'll  even  put  on  weight  quicker 
and  grow  faster!  Put  Babycare  in  the  crib,  high 
chair,  car  seat  or  stroller.  It  can  be  washed  easily, 
as  often  as  necessary.  The  natural  properties  of 
lambskin  keep  baby  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer.  Babycare  lambskins  were  developed  15 
years  ago  in  New  Zealand  and  cost  $35.00  ($3.95) 
#A1036.  They  measure  28"  x  32",  but  may  vary 
slightly  as  all  animal  skins  will.  Babycare  lamb- 
skins make  unique  baby  shower  gifts  —  one 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  both  baby  and 
mother. 


PHONE  FRIEND 


This  is 
smalles 


the  world's 
smallest  multi-func- 
tion portable  speed 
dialer.  It  will  revolu- 
tionize the  way  you  use 
the  telephone.  Stores 
up  to  100  32-digit  num- 
bers, each  one  reach 
able  by  a  quick  2-digit 
code.. Just  hold  the  Dial- 
It  II  tn  the  telephone 
mouthpiece  and  it  places  the  call  fori 
>mi  program  long-distance  compute! 
numbers  and  authorization  codes  as  J 
part  of  any  call.  Likewise  with  telephol 
card  numbers.  Allows  use  of  com  I 
long-distance  services  from  rotary-dial 
Plus  bonus  built  ins:  reminder  and  cj 
travel  alarm,  stop  watch,  calculator.! 
and  2'i".\3"  it  is  truly  pocket-size! 
companion  for  home  and  office,  on  1 
at  conventions  and  meetings.  If  the  1 
is  your  lifeline,  the  Dial-It  II  is  a! 
Remarkably,  only  $69.00  ($3.95)  #Al| 
90-day  warranty.  Circuitry  allows  battel 
with  out  memc 
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I1T  BUTTONS 


CHOP,  CHOP,  QUICK,  QUICK 


■J  rp  hey  are  familiar 

I  J.  household  conven- 
H  iences  now,  the  little 
^ijj^^H  half-wave 

tons  thai  to 
bottom  of  light  bulbs 
and  extend  their  life  up 
HKJ  to  00  times,  sparing  you 
le  of  bulb  changing  for  years  at  a 
ile  you  save  a  bundle  in  bulb  replace- 
i.  But  the  patented  Screwge  Bulb  Saver 
le  first  to  be  I'L-listed,  meaning  it  has 
early  two  years  of  strenuous  indepen 
atory  testing  and  been  certified  safe 
and  commercial  use.  Screwge  Bulb 
luce  light  output  so  you  may  want  to 
Dulb  wattage.  6  for  $13.00  ($1.05) 
!  for  $21.00  ($2.95)  #A1053  and  24  for 
5.95)  #A1054.  5-year  warranty. 


Food  processors  are  great  for  big  slicing  jobs, 
but  have  you  ever  tried  to  mince  parsley  in 
one?  You  end  up  with  a  combination  of  chunks 
and  parsleyjuice.  From  France,  where  mincing  is 
an  art  and  garnishes  are  de  rigueur,  comes  the 
electric  Minichop  for  all  those  in-between  jobs 
that  are  too  tedious  to  do  by  hand,  too  small  or 
delicate  for  a  full-size  processor.  The  Minichop 
gives  you  fine  even  chopping  for  onions,  garlic, 
fresh  herbs;  works  on  nuts,  coffeebeans,  pepper- 
corns; even  makes  babyfood.  It  is  simple  to  use 
and  a  snap  to  clean  and  costs  $32.00  ($3.95) 
#A1077. 


MAGNETS 


!  Our  all-time  favorite,  the  standard  27" 
er  costs  only  $7.00  ($1.95)  #A780.  Our 
id  is  a  telescoping  duster  that  extends 
ian  4  feet!  This  Tbols  for  Living  exclu- 
nade  with  an  extra  heavy  handle, 


collapses  to  28"  for  easy  storage  and  costs 
$12.00  ($1.95)  #A1057.  Buy  both  the  standard 
and  telescoping  duster  for  the  low  price  of 
$19.00  ($1.95)  #A1058  and  we'll  give  you  a 
bonus  mini  duster  ($4.50  value)  FREE! 


7-FINGERED  BLIND  CLEANER 

Now  a  California  de- 
signer has  finally 
solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  clean  Venetian 
blinds.  This  tool  has  7 
roller  fingers,  4"  long 
and  covered  with  a  syn- 
thetic lambswool  that 
picks  up  and  holds  dust 
and  dirt.  Pull  the  trig- 
ger and  the  fingers  spread  enough  to  slip  over  the 
blind  slats  (6  mini-blind  slats  or  3  conventional 
slats).  Release  the  trigger  and  the  slats  are  held 
firmly  between  the  cleaning  rollers.  Then  move 
the  cleaner  back  and  forth  along  the  blind,  re- 
lease and  grip  the  next  set  of  slats.  When  soiled, 
the  rollers  can  be  removed  and  washed.  $9.00 
($1.95)  #A787.  Two  for  $17.00  ($1.95)  #A7872. 
RACING  TIME 


We  can't  slow  down  time  or  make  more  of  it 
for  you,  but  we  can  certainly  help  you  gauge 
it  better  with  these  beautifully  designed  quartz 
watches  by  Quintel.  We  offer  men's  and  women's 
styles,  both  with  sweep  second  hands,  luminous 
dials  for  easy  night  reading,  date  indicator,  Swiss 
movement  and  locking  crown.  Crystals  are 
mineral  glass,  scratch  resistant  and  virtually 
unbreakable.  Black  anodized  case  and  adjust- 
able band  are  stainless  steel.  No  worry  over  an 
occasional  dunking  or  shower,  they're  water 
resistant  to  90  feet.  Called  the  Consort,  these 
watches  are  the  perfect  mix  of  dress  and  casual 
styles  —  sophisticated  enough  for  an  evening 
out,  relaxed  enough  for  everyday  wear.  The  Con- 
sort women's  watch  (left)  #A1078  or  men's 
(right)  #A1077  costs  $58.00  ($3.95)  each. 
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FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  PHONE 
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wire,  I  realized  that  they  weren't  there 
to  keep  people  out,  but  to  keep  people 
in.  Yes,  America  does  have  people 
who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat,  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  grates  in  the 
street  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But 
these  problems  are  being  addressed. 

Marc  L.  Yergin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

None  of  the  essays  in  the  Forum  ad- 
dress the  erosion  of  that  hallmark  of 
traditional  morality  commonly  under- 
stood as  personal  responsibility.  The 
low  esteem  in  which  that  trait  is  held 
in  our  consumer-oriented  society  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  abundance  of  litter  on 
many  city  streets — testimony  that 
self-expression  is  at  least  one  up  on 
self-discipline.  Could  this  be  the  price 
exacted  by  a  fierce  commitment  to 
the  memory  of  Sam  Adams,  who  in 
1773  did  some  littering  with  tea? 

Horace  Montgomery 
Athens,  Ga. 

One  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  an 
"intellectual"  without  being  critical 
of  the  present  state  of  our  country  and 
pessimistic  about  our  future.  So  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  your  re- 
spondents, whether  conservative 
(Nisbet)  or  radical  (Berrigan),  an- 
swered negatively  your  question. 

But,  as  is  often  the  case,  ordinary 
people  are  giving  a  very  different  an- 
swer. In  the  last  twenty  years,  people 
throughout  the  world  have  partici- 
pated in  revolutions  based  on  the 
American  principle  that  a  govern- 
ment derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Such  revo- 
lutions were  aborted  in  Hungary 
(1956),  in  Czechoslovakia  (1968), 
and  in  Poland  ( 1 98 1 ) .  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  Spain  and  Portugal;  they 
may  soon  be  successful  in  Argentina 
and  the  Philippines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  p  rions  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people  are  a  better 
response  to  the  question  of  whether 
America  exists  than  any  of  the  lamen- 
tations of  your  respondents. 

Lawrence  W.  Hyman 
Ridge  wood,  N.J. 


The  Care  of  Mrs.  K  

A  fundamental  question:  Why 
must  up-to-date  medical  care  be  pro- 
vided to  a  patient,  especially  one  such 

as  Mrs.  K  f)  whose  hospital  bill 

came  to  some  $47,000  and  whose 
hospital  stay  terminated  in  her  de- 
mise ["The  Slow,  Costly  Death  of 
Mrs.  K  ,"  Harper's,  March]? 

I  have  practiced  medicine  since 
1956.  In  the  early  years  of  my  prac- 
tice, I  was  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medi- 
cine, where  I  was  involved  with  the 
development  of  the  intensive  care 
unit.  Critically  ill  patients  are  treated 
in  ICUs  in  order  to  tide  them  over  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  their  illnesses. 
Indeed,  the  successful  outcome  of 
many  surgical  procedures  done  on  el- 
derly or  critically  ill  patients,  e.g., 
open-heart  surgery,  would  be  impos- 
sible if  postoperative  care  did  not  take 
place  in  a  centralized  location.  Many 
patients  with  severe  pulmonary  or 
cardiac  disease  are  taken  care  of  in 
intensive  care  units,  enabling  them  to 
survive  episodic  insults  to  their  target 
organs  that  might,  with  less  intensive 
degrees  of  care,  result  in  their  un- 
timely death.  I  say  untimely  because 
with  this  care  many  are  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  resume  normal  ac- 
tivities. So  much  for  the  justification 
for  intensive  care  units. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  re- 
sources that  might  maintain  or  secure 
life  should  be  withheld  from  a  partic- 
ular patient  is  reserved,  and  rightly 
so,  for  society  as  a  whole,  and  society 
continues  to  beg  the  issue.  Doctors 
are  trained  to  go  "all  out"  to  save 
every  patient's  life  because,  not  be- 
ing privy  to  the  workings  of  a  deity, 
we  cannot  tell  when  our  efforts  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  patient's  survival 
and  when  not. 

The  entire  thrust  of  Western  civili- 
zation is  to  hold  life  dear.  In  the  medi- 
cal field,  we  have  many  times  over- 
come what  appeared  to  be 
insurmountable  barriers  to  make 
quantum  leaps  in  improving  health 
care.  Often  the  efforts  were,  for  their 
time,  incredibly  expensive;  occasion- 
ally they  were  incredibly  cost-saving 
in  that  they  replaced  expensive  thera- 
pies. The  impetus  to  seek,  to  treat,  to 
try  in  the  face  of  despair,  and  to  im- 


prove life  and  living  is  one  of  thj| 
foundations  of  our  civilization^  If  1 
has  become  too  expensive  for  sociecj 
to  bear,  then  society  must  make  th; 
decisions — but  making  the  decisioj] 
to  limit  treatment  to  an  individual  ij 
not  one  society  is  willing  to  make,  ;!j 
witnessed  by  recent  litigation  anl 
government  regulations  regarding  tbj 
right  to  treatment  of  mentally  r<| 
tarded  and  congenitally  deformed  ill 
fants. 

Instead,  it  is  expedient  to  blarr 
the  providers  of  health  care  for  exe 
cising  the  skills  that  society  requir 
them  to  have  and  to  use.  Stop  givii 
me  conflicting  orders.  Do  not  tell  n 
to  do  less  than  my  best  with  the  be 
resources  I  can  muster  when  that 
the  standard  to  which  you  ultimate 
hold  me.  I  would  plead  that  you  ha^ 
created  this  paradox — solve  it.  Th 
society's  Utopian  goal  for  the  best 
tomorrow's  care  at  less  than  yeste 
day's  cost  is  unobtainable. 

Sidney  W.  Winchell,  M.D. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

As  a  second-year  medical  studei 
studying  respiratory  physiology,  I  w 
asked  by  the  instructor,  who  is  all 
director  of  the  hospital  intensive  ca 
unit,  "What  event  in  the  late  196( 
was  responsible  for  the  increasir 
prevalence  of  respirators  in  U.S.  ho 
pitals?"  I  muttered  under  my  bread 
to  the  amusement  of  those  seatt 
nearby,  "That  was  when  Medicar 
Medicaid,  and  other  third-party  pa 
ers  were  formed."  Needless  to  sa 
that  was  not  the  desired  respons 
however,  the  point  remains  th 
there  has  been  an  explosion  in  mec 
cal  technology  in  the  last  two  de 
ades.  And  this  explosion  has  be< 
fueled,  in  part,  by  the  increasir 
availability  of  funds  made  possible  1 
third-party  payers. 

The  results  of  this  monument 
growth  have  been  at  best  some  r 
markable  cures,  especially  in  pedia 
ric  oncology  and  in  the  treatment 
trauma  victims,  and  at  worst  the  di 
tasteful  debacle  detailed  in  Dav 
Hellerstein's  annotation.  The  pro 
lem,  which  the  annotation  raises, 
that  doctors  cannot  know  the  oi 
come  of  their  best  and  costly  effoi 
before  the  fact,  as  a  doctor's  vision 
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■earest  through  the  retrospecto- 
jpe.  The  medical  community  must 
urn  how  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
tential  problems  of  channeling 
ger  and  larger  amounts  of  society's 
iources  into  heroic  efforts  to  sal- 
ge  a  few  years  or  even  a  few  months 
an  individual's  life. 

Douglas  Evans 
mover,  N.H. 

I  am  a  retired  professional  health 
irker,  approaching  my  eighty-sev- 
th  year.  I  provided  services  to  the 
blic  tor  fifty-one  of  those  years.  1 
ve  seen  much  illness  and  death,  yet 
i  reaction  to  Dr.  David  Hellerstein's 
notation  conjured  up  a  horror  scene 
•m  the  Middle  Ages. 
During  her  hospitalization,  Mrs. 

 was  X-rayed  thirty-one  times 

d  receiv  ed  drugs  from  the  pharmacy 
6  times  (the  latter  not  including  se- 
ll, IV  fluids,  and  special  substances 
:h  as  gentamycin) .  In  the  first  three 
ys,  forty-four  laboratory  tests  were 
rformed.  Some  services  and  equip- 
int  provided  her  included  a  respira- 
ry  machine,  a  kidney  dialysis  de- 
:e,  a  hypothermic  blanket,  and  a 
icheostomy  set  to  ensure  oxygen 
pply.  (The  tracheostomy  set  was  at- 
nded  to  twenty-eight  times. ) 
While  the  print-out  shows  only  a 
lling  for  services,  the  detail  suggests 
computerized,  mechanized,  dehu- 
anized  set  of  procedures  affecting  a 
iman  being.  When  we  consider  the 
tivity  required  to  tend  the  machines 
id  provide  these  services,  we  may 

Dnder  when  Mrs.  K  had  the 

iportunity  for  rest,  which  is  needed 
r  recovery  from  illness. 
Is  it  permitted  to  ask  if  the  services 

ovided  for  Mrs.  K   were  pri- 

arily  for  death  prevention  rather 
ian  tor  health  promotion?  What  is 
rang  with  death?  Every  living  thing 
i  our  planet  comes  into  being,  de- 
dops,  performs  its  function,  and 
es.  Death  is  a  natural  thing,  to  be 
Herstood  and  accepted.  A  human 
:ing  should  be  allowed  to  die  with 
eedom  from  pain  when  possible,  and 
)  the  greatest  degree  attainable  in 
^disturbed  surroundings. 

iarie  Neuschaefer 
lewark,  Calif. 


MASTER  AND  DOCTORAL 
DEGREES  FOR  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the  U.S., 
with  over  3.500  students  and  350  PhD  facul- 
ty, has  been  authorized  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor,  Master  and 
Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous  fields,  including 
Business,  Psychology,  Engineering,  Health, 
and  Education. 

Degrees  are  earned  through  a  combination 
of  full  academic  credit  for  life  and  work  ex- 
perience, and  completion  of  an  independent 
study  project  in  the  student's  area  of  special 
interest.  The  time  involved  is  shortened  due  to 
accelerated,  self-paced  learning.  The  cost  is 
under  $3,000. 

Columbia  Pacific  University  is  attracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community,  desir- 
ing to  design  their  own  projects  and  receive 
academic  acknowledgement  for  their  per- 
sonal achievements.  May  I  send  you  more 
information? 

R.L.  Crews,  M.D.,  President 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

141 5  Third  St. ,  Suite  4305  San  Rafael ,  CA  94901 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1617,  ext.  480 
California  Only:  800-772-3545,  ext.  480 


SUPER 
FRENCH 

NEW  SUPER  LEARNING 
BREAKTHROUGHS  TEACH  YOU 
FRENCH  IN  30  DAYS! 

New  super  learning  breakthroughs  origi- 
nally discovered  behind  the  iron  curtain  let 
you  learn  a  foreign  language  five  to  ten 
times  taster  than  was  ever  before  possible 

They  include  right-brain/left-brain  learn- 
ing techniques    super  memory  devel- 
opment   subliminal  suggestion 
hypnotic  music    deep  relaxation.  And 
they've  launched  a  language-learning 
revolution1 

Mental  Skills  Used  By  East  Germans 
&  Russians  in  Languages  and  Sports 

These  same  mental-skill  mastering  tech- 
niques have  been  used  to  achieve  "miracle" 
results  in  languages  and  Olympic  sports 

Now  these  super  language-learning 
methods  are  available  for  the  first  time  in 
America  SUPERLINGUA  "  FRENCH 
2,000  -  a  complete  course  on  audio- 
cassettes  gives  you  fluency  in  French  with 
a  rich  2,500-word  vocabulary  in  30  DAYS 
or  less1 

Call  toll-free 

1-800-228-1080  Ext  103  for  FREE 
SUPERLINGUA  "  FRENCH  CASSETTE. 
Or  write  us  Superlingua  Dept.  103 
P.O.  Box  "M  ",  Colts  Neck,  N.J.  07722. 


Sterling 
and  Silverplate 
Pattern  Matching 
Service 

MORE  THAN  2,000  PATTERNS  IN  STOCK 

Up  to  40-75%  off  suggested  retail  prices 
We  have  hundreds  of  sterling  and  silverplate  pat- 
terns in  our  vaults— active,  inactive,  obsolete. 
Many  cannot  be  bought  in  retail  stores  at  any  price. 
Get  just  the  silver  you  want  and  save  up  to  40- 
75%  on  every  piece. 

EASY  TO  ORDER -DO  IT  NOW! 
Just  tell  us  the  pattern  name  and  manufacturer. 
If  you  aren't  sure  of  the  names,  ask  for  our  free 
sterling  or  silverplate  catalogue  of  patterns.  We 
will  send  you  a  list  of  pieces  in  stock  in  your 
pattern  and  the  price  for  each.  We  will  put  your 
name  in  our  Silver  Register  and  notify  you  when 
we  have  additional  pieces  you  might  want. 


PHONE  TOLL  FREE 

FOR  MASTERCARD  OR  VISA 
ORDERS  OR  INFORMATION 
1-800-525-9291 
Colorado  Residents  call  1-800-332-3661 


Walter  Drake  Silver  Exchange 

5235  Drake  Building,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80940 

Walter  Drake  Silver  Exchange,  5235  Drake  Building,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80940 

I  am  interested  in:  . 
I NAME   □  Sterling    □  Silverplate    □  Buying    □  Selling  I 

'ADDRESS   Pattern  Name  

|  CITY     Pattern  Manufacturer   I 

■  STATE  ZIP   Q  Send  free  combination  Sterling  and  Silverplate  . 

Catalogue  of  Patterns 


The  hospital  where  Mrs.  K  

died  somehow  failed  to  punctuate  the 
end  of  its  financial  sentence.  It  ne- 
glected to  charge  her  for  the  shroud 
kit  she  was  wrapped  in. 

Michael  A.  Edington 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Winesburg  and  Its  Lessons 

Finding  a  piece  i  >n  Winesburg,  Ohio 
["Twisted  Apples,"  Harper's,  March] 
was  a  delight.  Unfortunately,  John 
Updike's  treatment  of  the  book  could 
have  benefited  significantly  from  ad- 
herence to  the  new  theme  of  Harper's 
as  spelled  out  by  Lewis  Lapham:  "the 
making  of  connections." 

An  explication  of  Sherwood  An- 
derson's novel  as  "The  Book  of  the 
Grotesque"  adds  little  to  what  college 
students  have  written  about  Wines- 
burg for  years  in  their  American  litera- 
ture classes.  What's  missing  from 
"Twisted  Apples"  is  the  link  between 
Anderson's  "truths"  and  today's 
world.  The  more  insecure  people  are, 
the  more  they  grasp  at  small  truths 
and  ignore  all  else;  they  hold  on  so 
tight  they  become  twisted,  like  bonsai 
trees,  gnarled  by  their  burdens.  A 
number  of  examples  come  to  mind: 
the  beleaguered  Richard  Nixon,  Jim 
Jones,  Yasir  Arafat,  Jerry  Falwell, 
John  Hinckley — so  many  twisted  ap- 
ples. 

Literature's  value  is  its  ability  to 
help  people  make  connections,  be- 
tween fictional  characters  and  them- 
selves, between  another  world  and 
their  own.  I  hope  that  your  Revi- 
sions section  adopts  this  perspective 
in  future  issues. 

Michael  Priestly 
Warsboro,  Vt. 


The  Present  Techno-Danger 

Re:  Lewis  Laphai-  i's  N<>rebook 

There  was  an  obituai 
business  section  that  tout      i  me 
more  than  those  of  most  hui  ins: 
The  last  manual  typewritei 

made  in  America 
rolled  off  an  assembly  line  at 
Smith-Corona 


and  was  presented  to  some 
bigwig 

in  a  lighthearted  ceremony. 

And  so  we  condemn  generations 
to  a  life  of  trying  to  think 

while  machines  hum  get  busy  get 

busy! — 
while  cursors  blink  with 

mindless  patience 
while  screens  fill  up  with  easy 
blather. 

I  look  around  at  old  friends: 

the  stolid  Olympia  that  does  the 

daily  work 
the  wide-carriage  Smith  with 

the  soft  touch 
the  sixty-year-old  Royal,  China 

Red  Art  Deco 

(my  favorite,  machine  of 

loving  grace) 
the  Olivetti  Valentine,  also  red, 

high-impact  plastic 

(throw  it  under  the  airplane 

seat  and  go!) 

No  wires 

No  batteries 

No  impatient  noise 

All  of  them  ready 
to  write  anything,  anywhere, 
without  disturbing  a  single 
damned  electron. 

Now  I  see  some  future 
where  a  few  of  us  old  codgers 
trade  secrets  for  cutting  out 

ribbons  and  inking  them 
trade  parts  as  our  machines 

surrender  to  entropy 

and  keep  on  typing  noisily  along 
(but  blessed  silence  in  between 

the  phrases) 
while  all  you  others 

tap  on  your  humming  Selectrics 
caress  your  Apple  keyboards 
play  with  your  Wangs 

and  never  know 

the  simple  joy 

of  pounding  keys 

to  push  the  right  word  into  place. 

joe  Haldeman 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Keeping  the  InternationalJPej 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  offers!, 
very  perceptive  analysis  of  a  serio 
problem  ["Nurturing  Terrorism 
Readings,  Harper's,  March].  Ho\ 
ever,  he  overlooks  one  importa 
point:  Legal  principles  are  meanin 
less  unless  they  can  be  enforced.  Asl 
stands  today,  international  law  ca» 
not  be  enforced  internationally.  I 
can  only  be  enforced  unilaterally  1 
individual  nations,  which  is  as  goc 
as  not  at  all.  Any  country  can  take 
legal  position  relative  to  anoth 
country  and  try  to  back  it  up  with  m 
itary,  economic,  or  political  me; 
ures.  If  the  opposing  country 
stronger,  however,  there  will  be  i 
enforcement. 

What  the  world  urgently  needs  i; 
permanent  international  peacekee 
ing  force.  It  is  up  to  the  United  N 
tions  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  th 
about.  And  it  is  the  role  of  the  Unit 
States  as  a  member  of  the  United  N 
tions  to  work  toward  that  goal. 

The  international  force  must 
large.  And  it  must  have  much  mc 
power  and  authority  than  the  milita 
force  of  any  individual  country.  Wi 
such  an  enforcement  agency,  int< 
national  law,  which  today  is  only 
abstract  principle,  would  become 
reality  every  country  would  have 
take  seriously. 

Bruce  B.  Makous 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Unfolding  Art's  Secrets 

The  administrative  directive  ( 
personnel  security  issued  by  Robe 
A.  Knisely  of  the  National  Endoi 
ment  for  the  Arts  should  be  reassurii 
to  all  Americans  concerned  with  o 
security  ["Working  Conditions 
Readings,  Harper's,  March].  Ce 
tainly  any  enemy  who  might  conter 
plate  the  planting  of  a  mole  in  one 
America's  most  sensitive  agencies 
now  forewarned. 

Because  of  Knisely's  diligence,  o 
enemies'  efforts  will  probably  be  c 
verted  to  less  sensitive  federal  esta 
lishments,  such  as  the  American  Bf 
tie  Monuments  Commission. 

Joseph  T.  Elvove 
Kiawah  Island,  S.C. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  17 


I 


by  Thomas  H.  Middle  ton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quotation 
Tom  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  dia- 
gram correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of 
;ach  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
■vork  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be 
entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to 
last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  87. 


:lues 


A.  Rendered  misan- 
thropic or  disap- 
pointed 


WORDS 


102    114    95  154 
W  ~148~ 


Unsettled,  undecided  

(4wds.)  12    121  205 


C.  Pass  on 


75    197    18  4 
T40~  ~69~ 


70 


52    145    117    125  92 


D.  United  by  certain  

common  characters  ^5  74  93  130  85  51  147  214 
tics;  kissing 

E.  Extravagant  boasting 


F.  Later  consequence 


144   108   157    59    97     28    160  204 
"68"  TtT  ~<\6~ 

Ho"  T75"  ~m  TIT  "127  TT  "756~  ~W 


33     22     173   213    50    110   200  126 


G.  "See,  see!  ,  /   

Blown  with  the  194    153    137     8      87     166   207  3 

windy  tempest  of  my 
heart"  (3  wds.;  Henry 
VI,  Pan  3) 

H.  Striking,  conspicu-  

ous,  notable  (hyph.)      180    27    172    111    99    163    212  81 

~209~  ~lT  T4T 


1.    She  "dwelt  among 
the  untrodden  ways" 
(Wordsworth) 

J.  Redrockfish 


54     44    192  47 


201    151  107 


1 74  5* 


K.  Japanese  admiral  

(1884-1943),  master-    H8   105    19    187    60     14    176  149 
mind  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack 

L.  Deducts;  removes; 
mimics  (2  wds. ) 


199    31     193    41     1  13     9     116  34 


M.  Wasteland  overgrown  

with  shrubs  (esp.  Brit.)     2«     ?3     12°    I65  I32 


N.  Like  a  sieve 


O.  Old  Welsh  stringed 
instrument 


16     84    216   206    115    183  56 


179    94     80     26  164 


P.  Oily 


76     100    159    170    185    71     109  103 
T9T  TsT 


Q.  Payment  to  an  au-  

thor,  composer,  etc.       36     11     42     162    40     49  128 

R.  Pertaining  to  swim- 
ming 


S.  Fixed,  set  up 


208    143    152    96    190    129    123  1 

T55"  ~67~  Tw"  TIT  758"  TiT  T9T  TsT" 
~TT  TtT  7TT 


T.  Broad-pronged   

pickle-fork  named         '06    29     63    215    78    136  182 
after  an  Edward  Lear 
word 


203     7      43  124 


U.  Stitched 
V  Whirlwind 


5     21     23  141 


138    37     90     98     77     53  131 


W.  What  lack  of  exercise  

will  get  you  (3  wds.)      65      6     101    89    186    189    104  134 


X.  Brutal,  violent  person 


15    146    57     66    195    62  150 

~m  IcT  TsT  TeT  ^7*T  ~TT  ~W  IT 

~9l~  ~39     2  10~ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Regular  Classified  Rates:  1  time  $1.50  per  | 
word  per  insertion;  6  times  $1.35  per  word 
per  insertion;  12  times  $1.20  per  word  per 
insertion. 

Display  Rates:  1  time  $100  per  column  inch 
per  insertion;  6  times  $90  per  column  inch 
per  insertion;  12  times  $80  per  column  inch 
per  insertion. 

There  is  a  10-word  minimum  for  all  ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Teleph<  ine  numbers  count  as  two 
words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Harper's 
and  send  directly  to  Harper's  Classified,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  of 
the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date. 
Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Anita  R.  Bringe, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

 WANTED  

Screenplays,  Books,  Stories,  Plays  for  mo- 
tion pictures  and  television.  Detailed  evalua- 
tions by  ex-studio  story  consultants  (Orion 
and  Filmways)  for  low  refundable  fees.  Quali- 
fying manuscripts  offered  sales,  development 
deals,  or  referrals  to  major  literary  agents. 
Inquire:  Flaming  Rose  Productions,  770 
Princeton  Ave.,  Metedeconk,  N.J.  08724- 
(201)  892-5552. 


 EDUCATION  

Study  Abroad  in  Canterbury,  England.  De- 
manding, stimulating  semester  and  academic 
year  programs  in  British  studies.  For  informa- 
tion write:  British  Studies  Center  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  American  Universities,  73  Castle  St. , 
Canterbury  CT1  2QD. 


 TRAVEL  

Wildlife  and  cultural  expeditions  worldwide 

including  Alaska,  Australia,  East  Africa,  Hi- 
malayas, New  Zealand,  Peru,  and  Easter  Is- 
land. Small  groups.  Expert  leadership.  Free 
brochure.  Write:  Nature  Expeditions  Inter- 
national, Dept.  HPC,  POB  11496,  Eugene, 
Ore.  97440.  Call  toll  free  (800)  NE1-0634. 


Southwest  Safaris.  Natural  history  expedi- 
tions explore  New  Mexic  ,  ( )<  ilorado,  Utah, 
Arizona.  Bushflying,  jeeping,  rafting.  Geol- 
ogy, archeology,  botany.  Brochure:  POB  945 
(H),  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87504- 

For  a  real  adventure,  live  abroai 

to  Travel  and  Study  Abroad,  theonh  i  i  igazine 
on  work,  study,  and  low-cost  travel  overseas. 
Four  issues,  $9.50.  Transitions,  18  Hulst  Rd., 
Suite  25,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 


Beautiful  New  Zealand.  Help  in  planning  a 
visit  tailored  to  your  interests  is  available  from 
a  professional  couple.  For  further  information 
write  airmail  to  Barbara  and  Ralph  Bolton, 
Box  255,  Waikanae,  New  Zealand. 

Insider's  Tips:  San  Francisco/Bay  Area.  Un- 
usual, little-known  restaurants,  events,  sites. 
$3.  Long  SASE.  PO  Box  7639,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94707. 


London  Furnished  Apartments,  short-term 
rentals.  The  privacy,  economy,  convenience 
of  your  own  home.  Specific  apartments, 
agencies,  floor  plans,  locations,  prices.  Eight- 
page  report  by  experienced  journalist,  $3.50. 
Berkeley,  Box  311-P,  Shaftsbury,  Vt.  05262. 

Bicycle  Touring  and  Luxury  Hikes.  Redis- 
cover Ontario,  Vermont,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Weeklong  adventures,  weekend  es- 
capes. Champlain  Adventures,  PO  Box 
3724,  Station  C,  Ottawa,  Canada  K1Y4J8. 
(613)  722-0609. 

 GOURMET  

Sugarless  dessert  recipes.  $4-  PO  Box  1027, 
Edmond,  Okla.  73083. 


533  Creole  Recipes — Louisiana  Entertains. 
Official  cookbook  of  1984  world  exposition 
inNew Orleans.  $11.95  plus  1.25  P&H.  Free 
catalogue  Creole  delicacies.  Visa,  Master- 
card. Louisiana  Food  Products,  Box  1448 
(WC),  Mandeville,  La.  70448. 

Chocolate  Pies.  Two  unique  recipes.  Old 
family  favorites.  $2,  SASE:  Southerland,  Box 
621,  Clarkston,  Ga.  30021. 


 VACATIONS  

Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the  re- 
mote wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies.  Trout 
fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats,  and 
many  more  activities.  For  information  and 
brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  Tele- 
phone (406)  932-5791. 

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  heated  pool, 
tennis.  Wtite  for  folder.  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me.  04538. 

FINANCIAL 

Avoid  Social  Security  Tax  Legally — Com- 
prehensive memorandum  by  lawyer,  CPA. 
Send  $5.  Tax  Consultants,  Article  #4,  PO 
Box  14560,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15228. 

EUROPEAN  PROPERTY 

Irish  Estate.  Old  stone  farmhouse  in  West 
Cork.  Quarter  acre,  several  outbuildings. 
Many  possibilities,  including  comfortable  Eu- 
ropean home.  Amazingly  low  price.  (617) 
491-8997. 


 LITERARY  INTEREST 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  ty 

Marye  Myers.  POB  1019,  South  Pasad 
Calif.  91030-1019. 


Editing,  rewriting.  Confidential,  reason: 
Holt,  Box  518,  Boynton,  Fla.  33425. 

Indiana  University  Writers'  Confere 

24-29  June.  Workshops  in  nonaction— 
bara  Grizzuti  Harrison;  fiction — I 
Broner,  Grace  Paley,  Robley  Wilson; 
etry — Hayden  Carruth,  Mary  Oliver,  J» 
Van  Duyn.  Workshops  limited  to  15.  Ac 
sion  by  manuscript.  Write:  IUWC,  Ba 
tine  464,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47405. 


 MERCHANDISE 

Zestron  ion  generators  have  a  total  outf 
30  trillion  ions  per  second.  Have  fresh  ail 
in  negative  ions.  Free  information.  B 
Health  Products,  POB  5998,  Bethesda, 
20814.  Visa,  Mastercard.  (301)  652-33 


AIR  MAPS 


A  black  &  white  photographic  aerial  map  of  your  favor 
worldwide,  detailing  streets  and  landmarks,  that 
a  striking  picture  or  mural  for  home  or  office.  A 
conversation  piece.  Send  for  brochure:  AIR  MAPS 
Hartford  Turnpike  So..  Wallingford,  CT  06492 
(203)  265-4648). 


A  STUNNING  NEW  ART  FORM! 


RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

Inspiration!  Realization!  Individually 

corded  cassette  helps  you  achieve  your  de 
Rite  Recordings,  Box  293,  Odessa, 
79760. 


Live  Opera  on  reel,  cassette,  disc.  Increi 
selection  since  1930s.  Free  catalogue. 
Opera,  Box  3141,  Steinwav  Station,  Lor 
land  City,  N.Y.  11103. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful 
thors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  be 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-f 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Cai 
Press,  Dept.  HZC,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  ^ 
N.Y.  10011. 


Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields, 

sonable  rates.  Research  Service,  Box  30 
Chicago,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289. 

Research  papers.  15,207  to  choose  fron 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalo 
Custom  writing  also  available.  RESEAI 
11322  Idaho,  #206KA,  Los  Angeles,  C 
90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

Accurate,  imaginative  research.  Writi 
details.  Custom  Research,  Box  137,  E 
ford,  Pa.  16701.   
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lers.  Free  listing  in  catalogue  of  teachers 
wide.  All  subjects,  levels.  For  informa- 
send  stamped  envelope:  International 
ler  Contacts,  Suite  10H,  40  Prospect 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49503. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Mail-Order  Course.  How  to  get  rich  at 
.  Mellinger,  Dept.  M1027,  Woodland 
Calif.  91367. 


ly  profitable  home-based  business.  De- 
SASE,  Executive  Living,  PO  Box 
5,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46230 


IVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


it  in  your  principles.  Order  your  copy  of 
unding  Exchange  Directory  of  Socially  Re- 
Ible  Investments:  money  markets,  mutual 
I  cooperative  enterprises,  investment 
ers,  and  more.  Send  $5  to:  Funding  Ex- 
I,  Room  2,  135E.  15th  St.,  New  York, 
10003. 


BOOKS 


I  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
tion.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
if  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions,  Desk 
gceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

satlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
7.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American  or 
5h,  $1. 

(finding  librarians  locate  any  subject  or 
150,000  different  titles  in  stock,  in- 
d  by  author,  subject,  and  title.  PAB, 
E  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401, 
.09)  3444943. 

search  for  out-of-print  book  you've  been 
ring.  Any  author,  any  title.  No  obliga- 
Frederick  W.  Armstrong-Bookseller, 
N.  Mcllhaney,  Stephenville,  Tex. 
)1. 


Looking  for  a  Book?  Write:  Sperling 
:s,  Dept.  H,  Box  1766,  Madison  Square 
on,  New  York,  N.Y.  10159. 


!  National  .  .  .  Book  Publishers — Free 
:olor  catalogue.  Write:  Books  Unique, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

Divorcing  Wife's  Compassionate  Cook- 
:.  7  complete  meal  (soup  to  nuts)  instruc- 
>:  blanquette  de  veau  to  una-ni,  grocery 
I  time  sequence.  $4.  Janeth,  120N.Rob- 
»n  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90048. 

J  He  Me — A  beyond  seeing  experience. 

\   Poos  Brody's  latest  book,  a  journey  of 

I  ngs;  not  about  blindness  but  a  collection 
Detry  so  astonishingly  tuned  you'll  touch 
•deepest  feelings.  You'll  read  it  over  and 
•again.  Send  $5. 95  plus  $1.05  postage  to: 
k,  57  Harbor  Dr.,  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

i  49. 

 .  

j  ?-of-print  books  located.  Free  search, 
■k  Trader,  Box  603-H,  Fairmont,  N.C., 
40. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Angry  about  hypnosis?  We're  fighting,  not 
laughing.  Send  $3  (includes  membership  di- 
rectory) to:  Augean  League,  Box  712, 
Southbury,  Conn.  06488. 

CRUISES 

Roam  the  world  by  freighter — at  $50  daily! 
First-class  accommodations.  TravLtips  Asso- 
ciation, Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
(212)  939-2400.  

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

Teach  abroad — here:  Current  openings  lists 
U.S.  $6;  overseas  $6.  Specials:  ^Australia, 
England,  Japan  $6  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02162-0662. 

PUBLICATIONS  ~ 

The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering  ma- 
jor national/international  developments. 
Since  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pam- 
phlet, "Capitalism  and  Unemployment."  $1/ 
four  months.  The  People  (HI),  914  Indus- 
trial  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  

History  computed.  Ninety  arithmetic  coin- 
cidences. $3.  Accord,  Box  33374,  Decatur, 
Ga.  30033.  

Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-M,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 


$1,000  return  for  your  $12  investment. 
Method  and  sample  $5.  Leon's  Photog.,  PO 

Box  2704,  Manassas,  Va.  22110.  

Ride  the  railways  of  the  world!  Unique  bi- 
monthly minimagazine  explores  rail  travel 
worldwide,  from  Spain  to  Siberia,  Norway  to 
New  Zealand.  Subscription  $15.  Sample 
$3.50.  Write:  International  Railway  Trav- 
eler, Department  H,  Box  35067,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40232.  

Countryside  Relocation  Catalogue!  Shan- 
gri-La listings.  POB  864-H,  Bend,  Ore. 
97709.  

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

$Loans$  on  Signature  to — $100,000!  Any 
purpose.  Details  free.  Elite,  Box  206-HP,  East 
Rockaway,  N.Y.  11518. 


March  of  Dimes 

^^■H BIRTH  DEFECTS  FOUNDATION 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE  APRIL  PUZZLE: 
NOTES  FOR  "MILESTONE" 

This  being  the  HUNDREDTH  HARPER'S  CRYPTIC 
CROSSWORD,  as  the  unclued  lights  revealed,  the  obvious 
adjustment  was  to  change  each  C  in  a  clue  answer  to  100. 
Across:  7.  UNCLEAR,  anagram;  9.  DI(vor)CE,  10.  CROCS, 
homophone;  11.  WOODCUT,  composite  anagram  with  L;  13. 
FLEE-C(utpurs)E,  14.  C  IS-TERN;  17.  EVIL,  hidden;  19.  Ofper- 
ati)C-ARINA(anagram);  20.  A.  (CRONY)  M.;  21  DIAL(reversal)- 
ECT(anagram);  24.  ENFORCE,  hidden;  27.  SOUPCON,  "soup's 
on";  28.  TOLTECS,  anagram;  32.  REACT(0)R,  anagram;  33. 
SPICING,  hidden;  34.  ITCHIN  G;  35.  CO-CO-A.  Down:  1.  UN- 
CL(e)-OG(reversal);  2.  (ura)N(ium)-lCE;  3.  DOOR;  4.  (s)E- 
LECT;  5.  DECO,  anagram;  6.  T-A-R-O,  initial  letters;  8. 
REST-ON;  12.  DEC.-(u)OY(reversal);  14.  CARDERS,  anagram; 
15.  EVl(de)NCE;  16.  CR  AFT;  17.  C(IT)ORE,  reversal;  18. 
LAME,  two  meanings;  22.  INCEPTOR,  anagram;  23.  TERNS, 
homophone;  25.  O(pec)-OON  NOR(reversal);  26.  (t)OP- 
(T)ICS;  29.  L-Aic(reversal);  30.  CHOW,  two  meanings;  31. 
(n)OTIC(e). 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  number,  and  the 
title  of  the  work,  together  with  your  name  and  address,  to 
Double  Acrostic  No.  17,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  hv 
May  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at 
random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The 
solution  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners'  names 
will  he  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic 
No.  15  (March)  are  David  F.  Carlson,  New  York,  New  York; 
Margo  M.  Barrett,  New  York,  New  York;  and  Sylvia  Sul- 
livan, Berkeley,  California. 

SOLUTION  TO  APRIL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (No.  16):  At  games .  .  1  was  hopeless.  I  was  a  fairly 
good  swimmer  and  not  altogether  contemptible  at  cricket,  hut  .  .  .  boys  only  attach  importance  to  a 
game  if  it  requires  strength  and  courage.  What  counted  was  football,  at  which  1  was  just  a  funk.  I  loathed 
the  game.  — [George]  Orwell:  Such,  Such  Were  the  Joys 
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PUZZLE 


LETTER  DROP 


E 


by  E.R.  GalU  and  Richard  Maltby  )r 


ach  Across  clue  consists  of  two  definitions,  leading 
to  two  different  answers.  When  one  letter  is  dropped  from 
the  longer  word  (length  in  parentheses),  the  shorter  word 
is  revealed.  (Either  word  may  be  defined  first.)  Enter  the 
shorter  word  in  the  diagram,  and  put  the  extra  letter  in 
the  nearest  shaded  square  in  the  left  or  right  column. 
When  completed,  the  two  words  revealed  in  those 
columns  spell  out  what  your  duties  were.  Down  clues  are 
normal. 

There  are  three  proper  names  among  the  answers  and 
two  uncommon  words  among  the  Down  answers  (9  and 
16).  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key 
to  its  solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  87. 


Clues 


Across 

1.  Was  fast  punished  (9) 

7.  Tail  spy  (5) 

10.  Fragrant  wood  brews  (5) 

12.  Stir  seasoning  in  stew  (7) 

13.  Forsake  one  of  five  (5) 

14.  English  river  bug  (5) 

15.  Fold  jacket  (7) 

17.  Calls  for  shellfish  (6) 

19.  To  exaggerate,  got  stuffed  (8) 

22.  Tenuous  item  (5) 

23.  Was  a  flop  smoothed  over  (6) 
25.  Square  kind  of  pie  (6) 

28.  Mule:  a  disgraceful  thing  (7) 
30.  Saw  was  cutting  (6) 
32.  Feigns  instances  of  poise  (5) 
34-  Composed  license  (7) 

36.  Live  ashes  (7) 

37.  Medical  officer:  embarrassing  position  (7) 

38.  Sharp  knife  (7) 

39.  Malicious  opinion  (5) 

40.  Bum  relapse  (9) 

41.  Handles  major  retailer  (5) 


Down 

1.  Football  maneuver  that  would  be  impromptu  if  the 
elements  were  reversed  (7) 

2.  Singer's  somewhat  casual  tonally  (4) 

3.  What  will  express  what  follows?  Sikh  will!  (6) 
4-  It's  a  bad  thing,  getting  up  full  of  energy  (4) 

5.  Price  Not  Right  (new  version)  .  .  .  it's  a  long  story  (4) 

6.  Pretty  girls  taking  in  work  showing  lumps  (7) 

7.  Toast-colored  animal  (5) 

8.  Intimate  much  could  be  made  of  this  (4) 

9.  Woody  Woodpecker  finally  is  accepted  by  high- 
schooler  (5) 

11.  Direction  in  printing  test  results,  possibly  (4) 
16.  Machine  gun  is  broken  without  approval  (4) 
18.  Grieves  aloud  for  physical  bulk  (4) 

20.  Races  wildly  after  six  .  .  .  this  shows  guts  (7) 

21.  Intertwined  boots  cleaned  (7) 

24-  Ace  worried  about  parachute's  opening — land  going 
into  the  sea  (4) 

26.  Italian  aunt  hangs  around  hotel  with  flower  (6) 

27.  Treasures  from  commercial  minerals  (6) 

29.  Spiffy  dressers  becoming  flops  around  East  (5) 

31.  Intrinsically  St.  John,  the  poet  (5) 

32.  Horse  with  spirit  is  two-thirds  fit  for  plowing  (4) 

33.  Southern  kind  of  fine  material  (4) 
35.  Eight  or  eleven  houses  rent  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  di.  gram  with  name  and  address  to  "Letter  Drop,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  May  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year 
subscriptions  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners  of  the 
March  pi:-zle,  "Sixes  6k  Sevens,"  are  John  T.  Christian,  Waban,  Massachusetts;  Gregg  Menges.  San  Luis  Obispo,  California;  and  Sue 
Unterman,  Northridge,  California. 
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LETTERS 


The  New  History 

I  am  afraid  that  Gertrude  Him- 
meltarb's  rather  misinformed  attack 
on  the  new  social  history  ("Denigrat- 
ing the  Rule  of  Reason,"  Harper's, 
April]  reflects  an  overlong  involve- 
ment with  the  nineteenth  century; 
she  has  not  even  caught  up  with  the 
"new  social  history"  of  Charles  Beard. 
All  of  her  criticisms  of  modern  social 
history  were  leveled  against  Beard's 
An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  published  in 
1913.  In  that  landmark  of  historical 
scholarship  Beard  made  the  same 
point  that  Himmelfarb  finds  so  objec- 
tionable in  the  work  of  the  new  social 
historians,  namely  that  our  political 
history,  including  the  making  of  our 
basic  charter  of  government,  was  not 
the  product  of  reason  alone  but  was 
heavily  influenced  by  interests,  feel- 
ings, and  other  irrational  consider- 
ations. I  thought  that  Nietzsche, 
Freud,  and  Kafka,  and,  more  recently, 
Richard  Hofstadter,  had  made  clear  to 
everyone  that  human  beings  and  the 
politics  they  practice  are  hardly 
guided  only  by  reason. 

And  why  is  Himmelfarb  so  dis- 
mayed by  changes  in  approaches  to 
history?  As  she  well  knows,  the  con- 
tent of  history  has  always  been  shaped 
by  present  concerns.  Certainly  her 
own  recent  book  on  the  idea  of  pov- 
erty in  Victorian  England  reflects  that 
principle.  Did  she  write  on  that  sub- 
ject because  it  was  so  exciting  to  the 
Victorians?  No,  she  wrote  on  it  be- 
cause she  lives  in  an  era  when  poverty 
is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  given  that 
must  be  endured.  Contrary  to  her 
view,  it  is  not  strange  at  all  that  mod- 
ern social  historians — or  even  politi- 
cal historians — should  ask  questions 
of  the  past  that  differ  from  those  raised 
by  the  people  ot  the  time.  That  is  the 
job  of  the  historian — to  see  what  con- 


Letters  to  the  Editor  are  welcomed  by  Har- 
per's. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


temporaries  could  not  see  or  chose  a 
to  see,  as  well  as  those  things  they  d 
understand.  All  good  history,  aft 
all,  is  selection,  analysis,  and  expl 
nation,  not  simply  reporting  the  opir 
ions  of  dead  people,  important  i 
those  opinions  may  be  in  helping 
understand  their  times. 

Carl  N.  Degkr 
Department  of  History 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif. 

I  much  admire  Gertrude  Hii 
melfarb  as  a  historian  of  politic; 
ideas.  All  the  more,  therefore,  am 
saddened  by  her  outdated,  unfair,  an 
misguided  onslaught  on  the  new 
cial  history. 

□It  is  outdated  in  that  it  is  flogging 
dead  or  dying  horse.  Five  years  ago 
publicly  pointed  to  evidence  that  sc 
cial  historians  were  beginning  to  tur 
back  to  more  traditional  modes  of  hi 
torical  writing,  and  every  week  thei 
appears  further  confirmation  that 
prediction  was  correct. 
□It  is  unfair  since  it  fails  to  give  cred 
to  the  astonishing  achievements 
the  new  history.  The  new  history  h; 
greatly  extended  the  range  of  topic 
for  serious  historical  study  and  hi 
made  major  advances  in  areas  such 
social  organization,  family  structun 
demography,  economic  history,  tb 
experience  of  daily  lite,  and  the  mer 
talite  of  various  classes,  especially  tf 
poor  and  the  inarticulate.  Some  of  th 
finest  works  of  history  have  been  wri 
ten  by  the  best  of  the  "new  histc 
rians."  Of  course,  a  mass  of  boring  an 
trendy  trivia  has  been  produced 
their  third-rate  epigones.  But  then 
will  always  be  writers  of  trivu 
whether  it  be  about  diplomatic  hi 
tory  half  a  century  ago  or  about  th 
history  of  sex  today. 
□It  is  misguided  in  that  it  is  stirring  u 
divisions  among  serious  histori 
scholars  who  should  be  learning  froi 
each  other,  and  whose  common  fai 
in  the  accessibility  by  reason  and  r< 
search  to  relative  and  provision; 
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The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury 

for  $24.95  (Pub  prices  total  $300) 

The  definitive  Bury  edition  of  the  most 
acclaimed  history  of  all.  Illustrated 
7- volume  set,  newly  available  on  long- 
lasting  acid-free  paper,  quarter-bound  in 
genuine  leather. 
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The  Compact  Edition  of 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
for  $24.95  (Pub  price  $175) 

"The  most  complete,  most  scholarly  dictionary  of 
the  English  language"— The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Through  photoreduction,  the  original 
13-volume  set  has  been  reproduced  in  this  two- 
volume  Compact  Edition.  A  Bausch  &  Lomb 
magnifying  glass  is  included. 


English  Monarchs 
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first  Tudor;  willful  Henry  VIII.  7  illustrated 
volumes. 
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and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 
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truth  and  morality  is  under  attack 
rom  other  quarters.  Today,  we  need 
o  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
hhe  growing  army  of  enemies  of  ra- 
tionality. By  that  I  mean  the  followers 
if  the  fashionable  cult  of  absolute  rel- 
tivism,  emerging  from  philosophy, 
inguistics,  semiotics,  and  decon- 
tructionism.  These  are  truly  "deni- 
jating  the  power  of  reason,"  since 
hey  tend  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
iccurate  communication  by  the  use  of 
anguage,  the  torce  of  logical  deduc- 
i  ion,  and  the  very  existence  of  truth 
ind  falsehood. 

jxwrence  Stone 
department  of  History 
'rinceton  University 
'rinceton,  N.  J. 

I  concur  with  Gertrude  Him- 
nelfarb's  view  that  social  historians 
)ften  lose  sight  of  any  larger  whole  in 
heir  pursuit  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
joor  and  oppressed.  Nursing  griev- 
mces  can  raise  consciousness,  all 
ight.  There  is  nothing  like  a  wicked 


outsider  to  consolidate  in-group  feel- 
ing, and  clashing  in-groups  certainly 
make  consensus  politics  difficult  or 
impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  see 
that  historians  who  cultivate  the 
group  consciousness  of  women, 
blacks,  workers,  homosexuals — or  of 
adolescents  or  madmen  for  that  mat- 
ter— are  notably  more  wicked  or  irra- 
tional than  those  who  cultivate  na- 
tional consciousness  and  group  feeling 
at  the  expense  of  shared  human  char- 
acteristics that  exist  beyond  political 
boundaries. 

Rational  and  liberal  politics  of  the 
sort  dear  to  Professor  Himmelfarb  di- 
vide humanity  into  rival  states  whose 
differences  are  at  least  as  dangerous  to 
life  and  reason  as  anything  the  social 
historians  are  calling  from  the  depths 
to  disturb  civil  peace  within  national 
boundaries. 

William  H.  McNeill 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  111. 


Gertrude  Himmelfarb  replies: 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  social 
historians  should  rally  to  their  cause. 
But  it  is  disappointing  that  they 
should  do  so  by  misreading  my  essay.  I 
said  repeatedly  that  my  objections  are 
not  to  the  new  history  itself  but 
rather  to  its  claims  of  superiority  and 
totality. 

Carl  Degler  accuses  me  of  not  hav- 
ing "caught  up  with  the  'new  social 
history'  of  Charles  Beard."  Not  only 
have  I  caught  up  with  Beard  (the  third 
paragraph  of  my  essay  mentions  him 
explicitly);  I  have  also  caught  up  with 
all  the  critiques  of  Beard  that  have 
made  his  study  of  the  Constitution 
something  less  than  the  "landmark  of 
historical  scholarship"  that  Degler, 
incredibly,  still  regards  it  to  be.  And 
we  did  not  need  Beard  to  tell  us  that 
our  political  history  was  not  made  by 
"reason  alone."  Aristotle  taught  us 
that  long  ago  when  he  spoke  of  man  as 
a  political  animal.  Degler  finds  it  odd 
that  I  should  be  suspicious  of  a  history 
that  asks  questions  of  the  past  that 
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the  past  did  not  ask  of  itself.  He  does 
not  quote  the  rest  of  my  sentence:  "for 
which  the  evidence  is  sparse  and  unre- 
liable and  to  which  the  answers  are 
necessarily  speculative,  subjective, 
and  dubious."  Degler  asserts  that 
"certainly"  my  book  on  poverty  in 
Victorian  England  was  sh 
"present  concerns. "  "Did  she  write  on 
that  subject  because  it  was  so  exciting 
to  the  Victorians?  No,  she  wrote  on  it 
because  she  lives  in  an  era  when  pov- 
erty is  no  longer  acc<  pted  as  a  given 
that  must  be  endu;  d.  '  In  fact,  I  wrote 
on  that  subject  [as  che  most  casual 
glance  at  the  ta!  te  of  contents  of  my 
book  would  reveal)  precisely  because 
poverty  w  !  i  so  exciting  to  the  Victo- 
rians," and  precisely  because  it  was 
they  who  first  conceived  of  it  as  a  so- 
cial problem  rather  than  a  condition 
to  be  endured. 

Perhaps  Degler  would  better  under- 
stand my  position  if  I  remind  him  of 
an  article  he  wrote  some  twenty  years 
ago.  A  good  historian,  he  said  at  that 
time,  is  guided  by  his  "participant- 
sources" —  i.e.,  contemporary  evi- 


dence. He  might  think  it  plausible 
that  the  American  Revolution  was 
caused  by  high  taxes  or  the  navigation 
laws,  but  if  he  found  no  evidence  for 
that  in  the  contemporary  literature  he 
would  have  to  abandon  his  thesis; 
conversely,  if  he'found  that  other  rea- 
sons were  given  at  the  time,  he  would 
have  to  take  them  seriously,  however 
strange  they  seemed  to  him.  "The 
careful  historian,"  Degler  concluded, 
"tries  to  think  as  his  subjects  did,  and 
within  their  system  of  values. "  Just  so. 

Lawrence  Stone  provides  the  best 
testimony  against  himself.  If  I  am 
"outdated"  by  at  least  five  years, 
surely  Stone  was  also  outdated  when, 
less  than  three  years  ago,  he  published 
a  volume  of  essays,  The  Past  and  the 
Present,  that  was  severely  critical  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  modes  of 
the  new  history.  Only  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  chairing 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  which  he 
was  the  speaker.  He  took  the  occasion 
to  criticize  social  history  for,  among 
other  things,  ignoring  the  political  di- 


Dancing  is  the  art  closest  to 
African  life.  Traditional  dances  are 
seldom  solo  or  couple  dances. 
Rather,  several  dancers  form  up 
single  file  and  move  in  unison.  So, 
if  you  want  to  get  in  on  the  real 
African  culture . . .  get  in  line. 

If  you  should  get  an  attack  of 
Saturday  night  fever  while  in  West 
Africa,  you'll  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  dance  the  night  away. 
And,  you  won't  even  have  to  wait 
'til  Saturday  night. 
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mension  of  history.  Moreover.  thJ 
"evidence"  he  gave,  five  years  ag?>,  fo|] 
the  return  to  "more  traditional  mode; 
of  historical  writing"  was  the  shifj 
from  quantitative  to  mentalite  history 
and  his  example  of  the  revival  of  nar| 
rative  history  was  Le  Roy  Ladurie'ii 
Montaillou — hardly  what  most  histofl 
rians  would  regard  as  either  tradij 
tional  or  narrative  history.  My  owil 
evidence  for  the  preponderance  of  sol 
cial  history  (and  of  the  most  trivid 
kind)  comes  from  extensive  reading  cU 
programs  for  academic  conferences! 
proposals  for  grants,  and  the  like! 
Stone  may  dismiss  all  this  as  the  worl 
of  "third-rate  epigones,"  but  it  is  thi 
work  that  is  now  unquestionably  doml 
inating  the  profession. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Stone  that  thJ 
"fashionable  cult  of  absolute  relativl 
ism,"  exemplified  in  recent  trends  irj 
philosophy,  linguistics,  semiotics! 
and  deconstructionism,  represents  J 
denigration  of  reason.  I  would  onrl 
add  that  I  find  that  same  cult  exempli] 
t  ied  in  some  modes  of  the  new  history! 

I  am  pleased  that  William  McNeill 
agrees  with  me  on  some  points,  if  no] 
on  others.  But  the  issue  of  national 
history  is  so  momentous  that  it  had 
best  be  left  for  some  other  occasion.! 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  assure  thJ 
practitioners  of  the  new  history  (as  ij 
they  needed  any  assurance)  that  I  pro! 
nounced  no  interdiction  on  the  nevl 
history  (as  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  dd 
that).  All  I  did  was  caution  against  J 
redefinition  of  history  that  would 
make  of  social  history  the  "total  his! 
tory,"  or  even  the  dominant  and  supel 
rior  form  of  history.  Political  history 
needs  all  the  leavening  it  can  get — I 
from  economic  history,  cultural  hisl 
tory,  intellectual  history,  and,  yes,  sol 
cial  history.  What  political  historj 
does  not  need  is  to  be  belittled,  for  td 
do  so  demeans  not  only  history  bul 
humanity. 

NATO  at  Thirty-five 

The  United  States  is  not  a  membe; 
of  NATO  to  do  Europe  a  favor,  but  tcj 
defend  its  own  interests  ["Should  thtj 
U.S.  Stay  in  NATO?"  Harper's,  April]] 
Without  Europe  the  world  would  be  i 
singularly  lonely  and  unfriendly  plactl 
for  all  Americans. 

Continued  on  page  731 
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The  new  patriotism 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


kSLFome  months  ago  the  Washington 
I  'ost  published  an  exceptionally  fatu- 
I  >us  article  advertising  "The  New  Pa- 
riotism"  as  if  it  were  an  after-shave 
otion.  The  Post,  of  course,  has  an  im- 
)ressive  talent  for  publishing  trendy 
oolishness,  but  in  this  instance  the 
vriter  came  close  to  parody.  Employ- 
ng  the  language  of  television  com- 
I  nercials,  he  announced  the  return  of 
i  martial  spirit  to  a  body  politic  gone 
irematurely  slack  and  old.  By  way  of 
product  endorsements  he  listed  the 
bllowing: 

I  □  The  record  sales  being  reported  by 
j  nanufacturers  of  American  flags. 

□  The  eagerness  with  which  75,000 
students  last  year  seized  upon  75,000 
Army  gym  bags  distributed,  free  of 
:harge,  at  high  school  football  games. 

□  The  testimony  of  selected  Radcliffe 
'iris  that  Harvard  boys  enrolled  in 

IftOTC  units  were  more  attractive 
:han  their  civilian  peers. 

Similar  articles  citing  similar  evi- 
dence have  been  bolstering  the  mo- 
rale of  the  media  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  Every  three  or  four  days  an- 
ather  columnist  or  broadcaster  makes 
the  amazing  discovery  that  ordinary 
Americans  living  anonymous  and 
poorly  dressed  lives  find  nothing  dis- 
reputable about  declaring  their  love  of 
country.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  Post,  I  have  noticed 
these  further  proofs  of  the  new  pa- 
triotism: 

□  The  declining  percentage  of  col- 
lege freshmen  admitting  to  a  sympa- 
thy for  the  ideology  of  the  left  (21  per- 
cent in  1982,  down  from  52  percent 
in  1972). 

□  The  conservative  sentiments  cur- 
rently in  fashion  among  the  intellec- 
tual classes. 

□  The  resurgence  of  "old-fashioned 
values,"  expressed  in  the  lobbying  for 


prayer  in  the  nation's  schools. 

□  The  opulence  of  the  weapons 
budget. 

□  The  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 
American  invasion  of  Grenada. 

□  The  politeness  and  intelligence  of 
the  young  men  enlisting  in  the  armed 
services. 

□  A  general  warmth  of  feeling  for 
men  in  uniform. 

□  The  steady  sales  of  hunting  rifles 
and  Ford  pickup  trucks. 

□  The  wisdom  of  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  California  who,  when  asked 
for  his  opinion  of  nonconformists,  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "trolls — longhairs, 
transient  types,  commies,  and  welfare 
recipients." 

Almost  without  exception,  the 
voices  of  optimism  regained  draw  the 
moral  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
nounced the  selfishness  of  the  1960s 
and  recovered  from  the  apathy  of  the 
1970s. 

It  is  the  uniformity  of  these  an- 
nouncements that  makes  them  so  de- 
pressing. Whenever  the  instruments 
of  the  mass  media  combine  in  loud 
and  joyful  chorus  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  they  have  got  the  music 
wrong.  Like  many  other  universal 
truths  revealed  in  the  last  two  decades 
(e.g. ,  the  perfection  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Camelot  and  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Arab  oil  cartel),  the  current 
discovery  of  patriotism  has  less  to  do 
with  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  than  with  the  pres- 
sures of  the  market  in  images.  The 
makers  of  news  and  slogans  serve  the 
whim  of  fashion,  and  because  they  sel- 
dom take  the  trouble  to  cast  their  ad- 
jectives in  the  perspective  of  time, 
their  constructions  bear  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  fantasy  than  fact. 

The  advertisements  for  the  new  pa- 
triotism neglect  to  distinguish  be- 


tween the  meanings  of  different 
words;  as  with  the  Washington  Post, 
the  copywriters  confuse  patriotism 
with  nationalism,  and  both  of  these 
with  jingoism.  For  the  most  part  they 
celebrate  the  latter,  as  if  love  of  coun- 
try somehow  implied  reading  Soldier  of 
Fortune  magazine  and  telling  racial 
jokes.  The  politicians  and  the  edito- 
rial writers  talk  about  "standing 
tall"  and  "not  bugging  out,"  but  the 
Marines  leaving  Lebanon  talked 
about  being  scared  and  glad  to  get 
away.  The  show  of  rhetorical  force  by 
the  editors  of  conservative  and 
neoconservative  journals  sounds  as 
empty  as  the  prerecorded  laughter  on 
network  situation  comedies.  It  is  as  if 
the  new  patriots  were  hoping  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  world  re- 
mains as  it  was  in  1945,  that  the 
United  States  still  calls  the  shots  and 
sends  in  the  plays. 

But  most  Americans  haven't  got 
the  taste  for  military  adventure  or  the 
stomach  for  the  defense  of  empire.  No 
matter  how  resplendent  the  uniforms 
or  how  soft  the  glances  of  Radcliffe 
girls,  I  cannot  imagine  an  appreciable 
number  of  college  students  wishing  to 
stand  guard  for  twenty  years  in  Pan- 
ama or  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Americans  have  always  had  trouble 
reconciling  their  amiable  and  com- 
mercial temperament  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  necessarily  cruel  and  self- 
ish state.  As  Robert  Nisbet  observes 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  state,  whether  totalitarian  or 
democratic  in  its  pretensions,  to  wage 
ceaseless  war  not  only  against  foreign 
states  but  also  against  those  institu- 
tions within  its  own  borders  (family, 
school,  voluntary  association)  that 
would  challenge  its  monopoly  of  sov- 
ereign power. 

The  founders  of  the  American  re- 
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public  attempted  to  establish  a  bal 
ance  between  the  claims  of  the  stat 
and  the  intetests  of  those  lesser  inst: 
tutions  that  arouse  in  most  American 
the  genuine  emotion  of  patriotisr 
Writing  last  month  in  this  magazin 
about  the  hollowness  of  Presiden 
Reagan's  militarism,  Henry  Fairli 
noted  that  it  was  the  photographs  in 
soldier's  wallet  that  bore  witness  t 
the  allegiance  of  his  feeling.  Maybe  a 
overly  zealous  major  might  carry  post 
cards  of  the  Washington  Monument  o 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  amon 
the  troops  under  his  command  the  rec 
ord  would  show  the  view  looking  wes 
from  a  back  porch,  a  wedding  portrait 
the  snapshot  of  a  parent  or  a  child. 

Given  so  homely  a  definition  of  pa 
triotism,  Americans  over  the  las 
thirty  years  have  been  remarkably 
faithful  to  the  premise  on  which  tht 
country  was  established.  The  mer 
chants  of  the  new  patriotism  still  de 
nounce  the  excesses  of  the  lost  coun 
terculture  and  the  opposition  to  tht 
Vietnam  War,  but  those  events  coulc 
as  easily  be  construed  as  signs 
strength,  as  proof  of  the  idealistic  pur 
poses  that  Americans  still  feel  callec 
upon  to  make  manifest  to  a  cynica 
and  indifferent  world.  Who  amon; 
them  ever  stopped  loving  America 
What  other  people  ever  did  so  mud 
for  the  sake  of  an  idea? 

At  the  risk  of  bankrupting  theii 
economy,  Americans  have  trans^ 
ferred  vast  sums  to  their  less  fortunate 
companions.  They  have  insisted  01 
the  right  of  free  speech  (to  the  point  o 
confusing  it  with  pornography)  anc 
have  elected  (to  their  sorrow  anc 
eventual  disillusion)  politicians  ii 
whom  they  thought  they  could  recog- 
nize even  the  dim  and  flickering  light 
of  an  honest  dream. 

The  new  patriotism  is  also  the  ol 
patriotism,  which  has  been  there  al 
along,  usually  no  more  than  a  block 
away  from  the  television  studios  anc 
newspaper  offices  in  which  the  ladie 
and  gentlemen  of  the  media  tend  the 
altars  of  the  official  conscience.  Out 
of  sight  of  the  cameras  the  majority  oi 
Americans  have  been  caring  for  the 
principles  to  which  the  nation  wai 
dedicated,  living  up  to  the  promise  of 
the  American  enterprise.  Few  of  them 
would  have  the  gall  to  preach  the  vir- 
tues that  they  so  carelessly  practice. 


SMALL  WONDERS. 


... -r- 

i/ITH  TWA  GETAWAY  EGYPT  VACATIONS, 
VEN  THE  LOW  PRICES  ARE  A  SIGHT 
I  0  BE  SEEN.  It's  no  wonder  TWA  Getaway 
'acations  are  so  popular.  Rarely  do  you  get  so 
|  uich  vacation  for  so  little  money. 
And  this  year,  you'll  get  even  more. 
That's  because  TWA  Getaway  now  offers  its 
dggest  variety  of  Egypt  vacations  in  history.  With 
6  value-packed  tours,  lasting  from  8  days  to  3 
./eeks.  In  fact,  you  can  see  Egypt  along  with  Israel 
Greece  or  a  Greek  Island  cruise.  So  that  the  vaca 
on  you've  been  planning  for  will  be  easy  to  plan 
A  perfect  example  is  our  Egyptian  Discoverer 
■acation.  Where,  for  10  days,  you'll  take  in 
•gypt's  most  fascinating  sights.  Only  to  be 
Dpped  off  by  a  glorious  3-day  Nile 
^    cruise.  And  the  price? 

That's  the  greatest  discovery  of  all 


And  depending  on  how  much  you'd  like  to 
spend,  TWA  Getaway  has  two  kinds  of  vacations. 
Our  famous  Top  Value  vacations,  with  prices  that 
are  hard  to  top.  Or  you  can  go  First  Class  and 
enjoy  the  kind  of  luxuries  you  wouldn't  normally 
treat  yourself  to  at  home. 

What's  more,  only  TWA  gives  you  the  luxury 
of  3  nonstops  and  4  direct  flights  every  week 
from  New  York  to  Egypt. 
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DEEP  SAVINGS  ON 
"EGYPT  IN  DEPTH." 
$1268-$1498* 


FOUND  MONEY  ON 
"EGYPTIAN  DISCOVERER." 
$628-$728; 

The  same  goes  for  Egypt 
in  Depth,  our  most  leisurely 
Egypt  vacation.  In  2  weeks, 
|t  you'll  wander  about  the 
*i  spellbinding  monuments 
U  and  take  a  relaxing  4-day 
AfShrf* *        cru'se-  And  you 


In  addition  to 
direct  and  connecting  flights 
from  60  other  TWA  cities  in  the  U.S. 

For  your  free  brochure,  see  your  travel  agent, 
call  TWA  at  1-800-G-E-T-A-W-A-Y  or  send  in  the 


coupon. 

Small  wonders 


ike  these  are  really  big  deals. 


won't  have  to  dig 
deep  to  afford 

xcluding  airfare. 


L. 


Free  1984  TWA  Getaway  Egypt 
&  the  Middle  East  Brochure 

I  wonder  what  other  Egypt  vacations  you  have.  Please 
send  my  brochure  right  away  Mail  to:  Trans  World 
Airlines,  PO.  Box  2690,  Smithtown,  N.Y  11787 
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TWA  GETAWAY  VACATIONS 

EASILY  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE 


ELECTRICITY  FROM  THE  ATOM 

Are  we  moving  in  the  right  direction? 


The  value  of  nuclear  power 
is  being  questioned  these 
days  mainly  because  of  serious 
financial  problems  with  some 
plants  under  construction. 
What's  often  overlooked  is 
that  with  80  plants  operating 
in  the  U.S.,  and  over  200  more 
throughout  the  world,  nuclear- 
generated  electricity  is  already 
being  used  extensively,  safely, 
and  economically. 


High  interest  rates  and  inflation,  plus 

sive  updating  of  safety  regula- 
ti  is  construction  slowdowns, 

have         many  of  the  nuclear  plants 
now  un       onstruction  much  more 
expensive        ( hey  were  when  origi- 
nally planne 

Yet  these  pi.        ill  still  be  needed, 
because  deman.         lectricity  is 
growing. 

A  growing  ecoix  needs 
more  electn 

Industry  is  shifting  to  man.     I  ;ring 
processes  that  use  electricity 
ter  energy  efficiency.  Electron! 
nology  is  improving  productivn 
Our  heating  and  cooling  needs  in 
offices,  factories,  malls,  and  homes 
continue  to  boost  electrical  demand. 

The  question  raised  in  the  past 
few  months  boils  down  to  this:  Can 
nuclear  power  plants,  fueled  by 


uranium,  produce  reasonably  priced 
electricity? 

Uranium  saves  money  and  fuel 

The  average  cost  of  electricity  from 
the  80  U.S.  nuclear  plants  now  oper- 
ating is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  oil- 
generated  electricity.  And  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  it's  roughly  the 
same  as  or  somewhat  less  than  elec- 
tricity from  coal. 

Most  of  the  nuclear  plants  now 
operating  were  built  before  the  years 
of  double-digit  inflation  and  persist- 
ently high  interest  rates — huge  fac- 

Electric  vs.  non-electric 
energy  use 
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While  the  use  of  non-electric  energy  has 
declined,  U.S.  consumption  o/electric  energy 
has  increased  by  over  25%  since  the  Arab  oil 
embargo. 


tors  in  the  higher  cost  of  the  plan 
now  approaching  completion.  Ev 
so,  over  their  30-  to  40-year  lifetii 
these  new  plants  can  provide  ec< 
nomic  benefits  because  of  the  lov 
cost  of  uranium  fuel. 

Renewing  the  nuclear  prom 

Utilities  have  learned  to  be  more 
istic  about  what  it  takes  to  constn 
and  run  a  nuclear  plant.  They  ha 
been  beefing  up  their  nuclear  enj 
neering  staffs  and  strengthening 
operator  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  ge 
ernment  is  moving  to  reform  tr 
nuclear  regulation  process,  whic 
causes  needless  delays  and  often 
adds  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolla 
in  excessive  construction  and  ope 
ating  costs. 

But  these  steps  alone  are  not 
enough.  The  full  potential  of  nucl 
power  will  be  achieved  only  with 
public  understanding  of  its  benef 
Then,  the  development  of  Americ 
nuclear-electric  energy  will  contir 
to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Free  booklet  tells  more 

For  more  information,  write  to  th 
U.S.  Committee  for  Energy  Aware 
ness,  P.O.  Box  37012  (Bll), 
Washington,  D.C.  20013- 

Information  about  energy 
America  can  count  on  tocb 

U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  ENERGY  AWAREN 


HARPER'S  INDEX 


Annual  earnings,  including  overtime,  of  a  Carnegie  Hall  stagehand  I  $90,000  (see  page  65) 
Average  annual  salary  of  a  male  Columbia  University  MBA  after  ten  years  on  the  job  i  $49,356 
Of  a  female  Columbia  University  MBA  :  $40,022 
Market  value  of  labor  performed  annually  by  the  average  American  housewife  I  $40,288.04 
Lecture  fee  for  Her\ry  Kissinger  •  $20,000 
Percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  U.S.  millionaires,  1981-82  :  48.8 
Percentage  of  American  marriages  that  occur  in  June  •  12 
Percentage  of  American  Jews  under  thirty  who  marry  out  of  the  faith  $72 
Percentage  of  Harvard  students  who  graduate  with  honors  I  75 
Estimated  yearly  infant  deaths  attributable  to  formula  feeding,  worldwide  i  3,000,000 
Number  of  American  couples  currently  seeking  to  adopt  children  i  2,000,000 
Number  of  times  that  Rod  McKuen  says  he  rewrote  his  latest  book,  The  Sound  of  Solitude  I  34 
Number  of  elementary  particles  in  the  visible  universe  I  10M 
Number  of  possible  games  of  chess  *  10' 
Percentage  decrease  in  television  viewing  in  homes  with  personal  computers  I  40 
Percentage  of  male  high  school  students  who  plan  to  seek  careers  in  computer-related  fields  I  23 

In  teaching  i  1 

Percentage  of  baseball  players  signed  to  professional  contracts  who  never  appear  in  a  major  league  game  i  92 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  commit  murder  and  never  appear  in  a  courtroom  I  50 
Number  of  people  who  have  applied  for  the  job  of  executioner  in  New  Jersey  i  50 
Number  of  countries  that  have  sold  arms  to  both  sides  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  I  9  (see  page  16) 
Percentage  of  the  U.S.  oil  supply  that  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  five  years  ago  :  20 

Today  i  3 

Coffin  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  today  i  400 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  600 
Percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  that  lives  in  mobile  homes  :  10 
Percentage  increase  in  U.S.  households  headed  by  single  mothers,  1970-80  I  58 
Percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  that  ate  at  McDonald's  each  day  last  year  i  7 
Membership  of  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility  in  1980  i  800 
In  1984  :  28,000 

Percentage  of  voters  who  say  they  are  more  likely  to  vote  Democratic  in  November  if  a  woman  is  on  the  ticket  •  26 
Campaign  dollars  expected  to  be  spent  for  each  vote  cast  in  the  1984  presidential  election  I  3.38 
Minutes  of  each  workday  that  the  average  American  spends  earning  money  to  pay  taxes  :  160 
Average  number  of  days  business  and  government  take  to  pay  a  bill  in  Nigeria  I  96 
In  Japan  :  7 
In  the  United  States  :  20 
Total  Defense  Department  telephone  bill  in  fiscal  1984  :  $1,300,000,000 
Total  man-hours  spent  mowing  lawns  in  the  United  States  each  year  t  2,254,000,000 
Inches  by  which  Ronald  Reagan's  chest  size  has  increased  since  he  started  working  out  I  1 JA 
Pounds  of  butter  that  can  be  bought  (at  $2.06  per  pound)  for  the  cost  of  an  M16  rifle  S  256 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  from  public  documents  and  private  sources  as  of  April  1984- 
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Neii  ti  hnology  materials  make  advanced  aircraft  perform  better  and  cost  less. 
Graphih  ites  like  these  are  already  in  use  on  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

F/A-18A  i  lornet  and  on  the  F-20  Tigershark,  America's  newest  tactical  fighter. 
Advanced  composites  are  another  innovation  in  aircraft  manufacturing  pioneered  by 
Northrop  Corporation. 

Northrop  Corporation,  1800  Century  Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  California  90067  USA 


NORTHROP 

Making  advanced  technology  work 


READINGS 


[Speech] 

A  PLEA  FOR 

CORPORATE 

CONSCIENCE 


From  a  speech  delivered  by  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Miles  W.  Lord  in  his  Minneapolis  courtroom 
on  February  29.  Lord  made  his  remarks  in  approving 
a  $4-6  mil/ion  product-liability  suit  against  the  A.  H. 
Robins  Company,  manufacturer  of  the  Dalkon 
Shield  intrauterine  contraceptive  device,  which  has 
been  found  to  cause  serious,  and  sometimes  fatal, 
pelvic  infections  in  many  of  its  users.  This  settlement 
satisfied  seven  of  the  9,000  claims  that  have  been 
brought  against  Robins.  Lord's  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed to  E.  Claiborne  Robins  Jr.,  the  firm's  presi- 
dent; Carl  D.  Lunsford,  senior  vice  president  for 
research  and  development;  and  William  A.  Forrest 
Jr. ,  vice  president  and  general  counsel. 

M..«  obins,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  Dr.  Lunsford: 

After  months  of  reflection,  study,  and  cogita- 
tion— and  no  small  amount  of  prayer — I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  make 
this  statement,  which  will  constitute  my  plea  to 
you  to  seek  new  horizons  in  corporate  conscious- 
ness and  a  new  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  those  who  work  under  you  in 
the  name  of  the  A.H.  Robins  Company. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "I  did  not  know,"  "It 
was  not  me,"  "Look  elsewhere."  Time  and  again, 
each  of  you  has  used  this  kind  of  argument  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  your  responsibility  and 
in  pretending  to  the  world  that  the  chief  officers 
and  directors  of  your  gigantic  multinational  cor- 
poration have  no  responsibility  for  its  acts  and 
omissions. 

Today  as  you  sit  here  attempting  once  more  to 
extricate  yourselves  from  the  legal  consequences 
of  your  acts,  none  of  you  has  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  9,000  women  claim  they  gave  up 
part  of  their  womanhood  so  that  your  company 


might  prosper.  It  has  been  alleged  that  others 
gave  their  lives  so  you  might  prosper.  And  there 
stand  behind  them  legions  more  who  have  been 
injured  but  who  have  not  sought  relief  in  the 
courts  of  this  land. 

I  dread  to  think  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  if  your  victims  had  been  men  rath- 
er than  women — women,  who  seem,  through 
some  quirk  of  our  society's  mores,  to  be  expected 
to  suffer  pain,  shame,  and  humiliation. 

If  one  poor  young  man  were,  without  author- 
ity or  consent,  to  inflict  such  damage  upon  one 
woman,  he  would  be  jailed  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Yet  your  company,  without 
warning  to  women,  invaded  their  bodies  by  the 
millions  and  caused  them  injuries  by  the  thou- 
sands. And  when  the  time  came  for  these  women 
to  make  their  claims  against  your  company,  you 
attacked  their  characters.  You  inquired  into 
their  sexual  practices  and  into  the  identity  of 
their  sex  partners.  You  ruined  families  and  repu- 
tations and  careers  in  order  to  intimidate  those 
who  would  raise  their  voices  against  you.  You 
introduced  issues  that  had  no  relationship  to  the 
fact  that  you  had  planted  in  the  bodies  of  these 
women  instruments  of  death,  of  mutilation,  of 
disease. 

Gentlemen,  you  state  that  your  company  has 
suffered  enough,  that  the  infliction  of  further 
punishment  in  the  form  of  punitive  damages 
would  cause  harm  to  your  business,  would  punish 
innocent  shareholders,  and  could  conceivably 
depress  your  profits  to  the  point  where  you  could 
not  survive  as  a  competitor  in  this  industry. 
When  the  poor  and  downtrodden  commit 
crimes,  they  too  plead  that  these  are  crimes  of 
survival  and  that  they  should  be  excused  for  ille- 
gal acts  that  helped  them  escape  desperate  eco- 
nomic straits.  On  a  few  occasions  when  these 
excuses  are  made  and  remorseful  defendants 
promise  to  mend  their  ways,  courts  will  give 
heed  to  such  pleas.  But  no  court  will  heed  the 
plea  when  the  individual  denies  the  wrongful 
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n  f  his  i  leeds  and  gives  no  indication  that 

is  ways.  Your  company,  in  the  face 
whelming  evidence,  denies  its  guilt  and 
its  monstrous  mischief, 
st,  you  have  told  me  that  you  are 
«   n  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
ii ted  Si  ires  to  find  a  wav  of  forgiving  you  from 
damages  that  might  otherwise  be  im- 
ied.  Vet  the  profits  of  your  company  continue 
to  mount.  Your  last  financial  report  boasts  of 
new  records  for  sales  and  earnings,  with  a  profit 
of  more  than  $58  million  in  1983.  And,  insofar 
as  this  court  has  been  able  to  determine,  you 
three  men  and  your  company  are  still  engaged  in 
a  course  of  wrongdoing.  Until  your  company  in- 
dicates that  it  is  willing  to  cease  and  desist  this 
deception  and  to  seek  out  and  advise  the  victims, 
your  remonstrances  to  Congress  and  to  the 
courts  are  indeed  hollow  and  cynical.  The  com- 
pany has  not  suffered,  nor  have  you  men  person- 
ally. You  are  collectively  being  enriched  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  your  company  has  suffered  any  penalty  from 
these  litigations.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary. 

The  case  law  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  puni- 
tive damages  is  to  make  an  award  that  will  punish 
a  defendant  for  his  wrongdoing.  Punishment  has 
traditionally  involved  the  principles  of  revenge, 
rehabilitation,  and  deterrence.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence I  have  been  able  to  find  in  my  review  of 
these  cases  to  indicate  that  any  one  of  these  ob- 
jectives has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Forrest,  Dr.  Lunsford:  You 
have  not  been  rehabilitated.  Under  your  direc- 
tion, your  company  has  continued  to  allow 
women,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  to  wear  this 
device — a  deadly  depth  charge  in  their  wombs, 
ready  to  explode  at  any  time.  Your  attorney  de- 
nies that  tens  of  thousands  of  these  devices  are 
still  in  women's  bodies.  But  I  submit  to  you  that 
he  has  no  more  basis  for  denying  the  accusation 
than  the  plaintiffs  have  for  stating  it  as  truth.  We 
simply  do  not  know  how  many  women  are  still 
wearing  these  devices  because  your  company  is 
not  willing  to  find  out.  The  only  conceivable 
ns  that  you  have  not  recalled  this  product 
hat  it  would  hurt  your  balance  sheet  and 
ah  nen  who  have  already  been  harmed  that 
you  .  i  liable  for  their  injuries.  You  have 

taken  tl  rom  line  as  your  guiding  beacon 
and  the  l<  id  as  your  route.  That  is  corporate 
irresponsibil  -rs  meanest.  Rehabilitation  in- 
volves an  admis  of  guilt,  a  certain  contri- 
tion, an  acknow^  ent  of  wrongdoing,  and  a 
resolution  to  take  a  .nurse  toward  a  better 
life.  I  find  none  of  this  in  you  or  your  corpora- 
tion. Confession  is  good  f<  i  he  soul,  gentlemen. 
Face  up  to  your  misdeeds.  Ac  knowledge  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  you  haw.  for  the  activities  of 


those  who  work  under  you.  Rectify  this  evil  situ- 
ation. Warn  the  potential  victims  and  recom- 
pense those  who  have  already  been  harmed. 

Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Forrest,  Dr.  Lunsford:  I  see 
little  in  the  history  of  this  case  that  would  deter 
others.  The  policy  of  delay  and  obfuscation  prac- 
ticed by  your  lawyers  in  courts  throughout  this 
country  has  made  it  possible  for  you  and  your 
insurance  company  to  put  off  the  payment  of 
these  claims  for  such  a  long  period  that  the  inter- 
est you  earned  in  the  interim  covers  the  cost  of 
these  cases.  You,  in  essence,  pay  nothing  out  of 
your  own  pockets  to  settle  these  cases.  What  cor- 
porate officials  could  learn  a  lesson  from  this? 
The  only  lesson  they  might  learn  is  that  it  pays  to 
delay  compensating  victims  and  to  intimidate, 
harass,  and  shame  the  injured  parties. 

Your  company  seeks  to  segment  and  fragment 
the  litigation  of  these  cases  nationwide.  The 
courts  of  this  country  are  burdened  with  more 
than  3,000  Dalkon  Shield  cases.  The  sheer  num- 
ber of  claims  and  the  dilatory  tactics  used  by.your 
company's  attorneys  clog  court  calendars  and 
consume  vast  amounts  of  judicial  and  jury  time. 
Your  company  settles  those  cases  out  of  court  in 
which  it  finds  itself  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, a  handy  device  for  avoiding  any  proceeding 
that  would  give  continuity  or  cohesiveness  to 
this  nationwide  problem.  The  decision  as  to 
which  cases  are  brought  to  trial  rests  almost 
solely  at  the  whim  and  discretion  of  the  A.H. 
Robins  Company.  In  otder  to  guarantee  that  no 
plaintiff  or  group  of  plaintiffs  mounts  a  sustained 
assault  upon  your  system  of  evasion  and  avoid- 
ance, you  have  time  after  time  demanded  that, 
as  the  price  of  settling  a  case,  able  lawyers  agree 
not  to  bring  a  Dalkon  Shield  case  again  and  not 
to  help  less  experienced  lawyers  with  cases 
against  your  company. 

Another  of  your  callous  legal  tactics  is  to  force 
women  of  little  means  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  your  well-financed  team  of  attorneys. 
You  target  your  worst  tactics  at  the  meek  and  the 
poor. 

It  this  court  had  the  authority,  I  would  order 
your  company  to  make  an  effort  to  locate  each 
and  every  woman  who  still  wears  this  device  and 
recall  your  product.  But  this  court  does  not.  I 
must  therefore  resort  to  moral  persuasion  and  a 
personal  appeal  to  each  of  you.  Mr.  Robins,  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  Dr.  Lunsford:  You  are  the  people 
with  the  power  to  recall.  You  are  the  corporate 
conscience. 

Please,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  lift  your  eves 
above  the  bottom  line.  You,  the  men  in  charge, 
must  surely  have  hearts  and  souls  and  con- 
sciences. 

Please,  gentlemen,  give  consideration  to  trac- 
ing down  the  victims  and  sparing  them  the  agony 
that  will  surely  be  theirs. 
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EH  Allah!  Poison  gas  against  innocent  children! 


From  Die  Welt,  the  West  German  daily. 


[Transcript] 

NANCY  REAGAN'S 
OUTTAKES 


From  "A  Visit  with  Nancy  Reagan,"  by  Darrell 
Yates  Rist,  in  Christopher  Street,  No.  80.  Rist,  a 
filmmaker,  recorded  the  following  scene  during  pro- 
duction of  a  film  about  American  history  for  high 
school  students  in  which  Nancy  Reagan  participated. 
Mark  is  Mark  Goode,  a  White  House  media  adviser- 
Bert  is  a  personal  assistant. 

NANCY  [sighing  heavily,  arranges  herself  and  be- 
gins}: When  you  visit  the  White  House,  it's 
something  like  the  landlord  visiting  the  ten- 
ant, because  the  White  House  belongs  to  all 
the  American  people.  .  .  .  Walking  down 
these  halls,  I  am  almost  overcome  with  his- 
tory when  1  think  that  every  president  except 
George  Washington  lived  here.  But  as  the  res- 
idents of  the  White  House  change,  so  does 
the  White  House  itself.  Laundry,  of  course, 
doesn't  hang  to  dry  in  the  East  Room  as  it  did 
in  Abigail  Adams's  day.  And  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt's moose  head  no  longer  hangs  on  the 
State  Dining  Room  wall  staring  down  on  dis- 
tinguished guests.  But  whatever  changes,  the 
White  House  always  maintains  its  dignity  and 
symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our  de-mocer-cy. 

MARK:  Cut. 

[An  explosion  of  anxious  whispers:  "What  did 
she — "  "It  was  fine."  "She  didn't — "] 


NANCY  [in  a  pouting  mumble]:  I  didn't  say  democ- 
racy. 

MARK  [soothingly]:  Democracy  is  the  only  thing. 
NANCY  [whining]:  Democracy  1  didn't  do  real  well. 
MARK:  Can  we  just  pick  up  .  .  .  that  was  the 

only  part  I  noticed. 
NANCY  [distracted]:  What  was  that.7 
MARK:  Democracy. 
NANCY:  Democracy? 
MARK:  It  was  nice  till  there. 
BERT:  Nice. 

MARK:  Back  to  the  last  line.  Ready? 
DARRELL  [loudly]:  First  Lady,  take  two. 

[A  snap  of  the  slate.  Wincing.  Looks  of  strained 

patience.  Recomposure.  ] 
NANCY:  The  White  House  always  maintains  its 

dignity  and  symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our 

democ'cy. 
MARK:  Cut. 

NANCY  [giggling]:  Well,  I  .  .  .  that  wordl 
[Bert  laughs.  ] 

MARK:  De-mo-cra-cy. 

NANCY  [whimpering]:  Why  did  I  do  that? 

BERT:  That's  fine,  that's  fine.  It's  not  a  big  mis- 
take. 

MARK:  OK.  Ready.  Action. 

NANCY:  The  White  House  always  maintains  its 

dignity  and  symbolizes  the  continuity  of  our 

democr'cy. 
MARK:  Cut.  It's  good  enough. 
BERT  [to  Nancy,  laughing]:  Dear,  it  was  very  good. 
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[Chart] 

THE  IRAi' 
BAZAAR 


/IRAQ  ARMS 


[Interview] 

FIDEL  CAN  HIT 
THE  CURVE 
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From  "Our  Man  in  Havana,"  by  ].  Hoberman,  in 
the  Village  Voice,  April  10.  This  exchange  uah 
Castro  took  place  at  a  recent  film  festival  in  Havana. 


Adapted  from  the  Stockholm  Inl  nal  Peace  Research  Institute's 
1 984  yearbook,  published  this  mi  ml  \ca  rrding  to  SIPRI,  few  of  the 
nations  that  supply  arms  to  Iran  and  i  roq  ;hou>  signs  of  wanting  to  s<_e 
an  end  to  the  war.  "It  is  in  the  interests  of  r^th  superpowers  that  their 
allies  deliver  weapons  to  both  sides,"  since  a  prolonged  conflict  "cre- 
ates the  conditions  for  Iraq  and  Iran's  future  reliance  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  Nine  nations  directly  or  indirectly 
supply  both  sides. 


I 


have  blundered  into  excellent  field  position 
just  as  Fidel  comes  around  the  bend.  He  spots  the 
attractive  companera  next  to  me,  and  as  he 
shakes  her  hand  for  the  third.time,  she  tells  him, 
"This  guy  has  a  question  for  you." 
"Right,"  I  say.  "It's  about  beisbol." 
Beisbol.  Castro's  entourage  stops  dead.  Sud- 
denly it's  me  and  Fidel  and  the  translator  and  the 
bodyguards  and  the  companera  in  the  bizarrely 
world-historic  eye  ot  the  storm.  "Yes,"  I  say.  "I 
want  to  know  why  Cuban  baseball  uses  the  desig- 
nated hitter." 

The  translator  translates.  Fidel  considers  the 
question  and  begins  framing  his  reply.  It's  like  a 
major  policy  statement.  "The  designated  hit- 
ter," he  says  through  the  translator,  "is  part  of 
the  official  international  rules  of  baseball.  As  a 
member  of  the  international  community,  Cuba, 
of  course,  must  adhere  to  these  rules." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  hear  myself  say.  "The  des- 
ignated hitter  isn't  part  of  the  official  rules  of 
baseball.  Only  one  of  the  major  leagues  even  uses 
it — the  American  League.  Why  should  Cuba 
copy  the  American  League?" 

All  around  us  Cubans  are  beginning  to  laugh. 
Did  the  yanqui  catch  Fidel?  Clearly,  the  ball  is 
still  in  my  court,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
next.  Fidel's  position  is  pitcher.  Should  I  ask  him 
how  he  likes  giving  up  his  turn  at  bat?  Or  would 
that  seem  unduly  provocative?  Should  I  inquire 
how  this  specialization  fits  in  with  his  concep- 
tion of  the  New  Socialist  Man?  Too  theoretical. 
Cautiously,  I  decide  to  venture  an  opinion. 
"Speaking  tor  myself,  I  think  the  designated  hit- 
ter ruins  the  strategy  of  the  game." 

But  Fidel  has  formulated  a  line.  Quickly  he 
begins  speaking  through  the  interpreter.  "That  is 
regressive,"  he  maintains,  cocking  his  head  ear- 
nestly. "We  must  not  be  afraid  to  change  the 
existing  rules.  The  rules  of  all  games  must  be 
called  into  question."  Now  Fidel  is  beginning  to 
cook.  "For  example,  "he  says,  "I  think  we  should 
make  new  rules  for  basketball.  I  propose  we  have 
three  kinds  of  basketball.  One  for  people  who  are 
under  five  feet  tall,  another  for  people  who  are 
five  and  a  half  feet  tall,  and  a  third  for  people 
who  are  over  six  feet  tall."  Fidel  is  watching  me 
intently.  "That  way,"  he  says,  "the  Vietnamese 
will  be  able  to  win  a  basketball  game!" 
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[Acceptance  Speech] 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF 
THE  30-SECOND  SPOT 

John  Updike  delivered  this  speech  to  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  Neiv  York  City  on  February  29,  upon 
receiving  the  dub's  Medal  of  Honor  for  Literature. 

a 

does  not  have  to  he  a  memher  of  an  arts 
club  to  observe  that  great  art  comes  in  clumps, 
that  there  seem  times  when  a  culture  conspires  to 
produce  artists.  Greek  drama  in  the  Penclean 
era,  Dutch  painting  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Elizabethan  poetry,  nineteenth-century  Russian 
fiction,  German  music  from  Bach  to  Brahms — 
such  episodes  seem  waves  that  lift  to  sublime 
heights  the  individuals  lucky  enough  to  be  born 
in  the  right  place  and  time.  The  energy  and  in- 
tetest  of  a  society  focus  upon  certain  forms,  and 
the  single,  sometimes  anonymous  artist  con- 
ducts the  gathered  heat  and  light  into  a  com- 
pleted work.  A  thousand  years  ago,  crucifixes 
were  foci  of  fervent  attention,  and  for  centuries 
what  men  knew  of  the  nude  male  form  and  of 
human  agony  and  dignity  sought  expression 
through  the  crucifix  carver's  hands.  Something 
of  the  same  concentration  attaches  to  represen- 
tations of  Lenin  in  the  communist  world;  and  a 
visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  admit  that  its 
official  painters  and  sculptors  do  wonderfully 
well  with  the  expressive  possibilities  latent  in  the 
image  of  a  short  bald  man  wearing  a  three-piece 
suit  and  a  goatee — though  this  visitor's  rapture 
was  slightly  dulled,  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  taken  through  a  Lenin  factory,  a  clattering 
place  where  identical  busts  of  the  sacred  agitator 
came  down  an  assembly  line  and  where  bins  were 
filled  with  items  of  this  manufacture  that  had 
failed,  because  of  a  chip  or  grimace,  to  meet 
quality  controls. 

Now,  in  our  own  American  culture,  it  seems 
clear  enough  where  the  highest  pitch  of  artistic 
energy  is  focused.  After  trying  to  watch  the 
heavily  hyped  Winter  Olympics,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  aesthetic  marvels  of  our  age,  for  inten- 
sity and  lavishness  of  effort  and  subtlety  of  both 
overt  and  subliminal  effect,  are  television  com- 
mercials. With  the  fanatic  care  with  which  Irish 
monks  once  ornamented  the  Book  of  Kells, 
glowing  images  of  youthful  beauty  and  athletic 
prowess,  of  racial  harmony  and  exalted  fellow- 
ship, are  herein  fluidly  marshaled  and  shuffled  to 
persuade  us  that  a  certain  beer  or  candy  bar,  or 
insurance  company  or  oil-based  conglomerate, 
is,  like  the  crucified  Christ  or  the  defiant  Lenin 
in  other  times  and  places,  the  gateway  to  the 
good  life.  Skills  and  techniques  developed  over 


nearly  a  century  of  filmmaking  are  here  brought 
to  a  culmination  of  artistry  that  spares  no  ex- 
pense or  trouble;  it  has  been  the  accomplishment 
of  television  to  make  every  living  room  a  cathe- 
dral, and  to  place  within  it,  every  six  minutes  or 
so,  though  it  seems  oftener,  votive  objects  as 
luxurious  and  loving  as  a  crucifixion  by  Grune- 
wald  or  a  pieta  by  Michelangelo.  Our  entire 
lives — our  eating,  our  drinking,  our  traveling, 
our  conviviality  and  courtship  and  family  plea- 
sures, our  whole  magnificent  cradle-to-grave 
consumption,  in  short — are  here  compressed 
upon  an  ideal  iconic  plane;  one  can  only  marvel, 
and  be  grateful,  and  regret  that  except  within 
narrow  professional  circles  the  artists  involved, 
like  Anglo-Saxon  poets  and  Paleocene  cave- 
painters,  are  unknown  by  name. 

What  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  huddle  with  our 
known  names  on  the  sidelines,  practicing  rela- 
tively retrograde  and  impoverished  art  forms 
while  this  great  glowing  pillar  of  multicolored 
flickering  rotates  at  the  hot  center  of  our  culture  ? 
Well,  there  are  some  consolations  to  being  in  the 
shade.  It  is  cooler  there,  and  people  can't  always 
see  what  you  are  doing.  As  Aldous  Huxley 
pointed  out,  the  inattention  of  the  powerful  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  freedom.  Those  of  us  who 
are  riding  the  inky  old  print  media  into  its  sunset 
have,  like  the  last  threadbare  cowboys,  a  certain 
grimly  jaunty  independence.  We  may  do  what 
we  can  do,  and  in  our  friendly  limbo  are  under  no 
obligation  to  assert  that  Coca-Cola  is  beneficial 
for  not  only  the  physical  but  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  nation,  or  that  Mobil  is  watching  out  for 
our  best  interests  night  and  day.  We  are  free  in 
our  obscurity  to  try  to  tell  the  truth.  Or  to  raise 
Pontius  Pilate's  old  question,  What  is  truth?  We 
are  free  from  committee  meetings,  from  story 
conferences;  no  banker  invades  our  sound  stage 
in  his  anxiety  to  protect  his  investment,  no  char- 
acter refuses  to  speak  the  lines  we  give  him.  We 
are  free  to  explore  and  transmit  private  sensa- 
tions; to  permit  that  osmotic  permeation  of  the 
ego's  cell  walls  that  empathy  and  love  and  altru- 
ism as  well  as  art  achieve.  In  a  world  where  vir- 
tue and  even  the  word  virtue  are  hard  to  find,  the 
hand-woven  fictional  or  poetic  text  offers  a 
boundless  field  for  striving  toward  the  excellent 
and  the  pure.  Quite  wonderfully,  it  can  always  be 
better,  and  only  it  matters — only  it  carries. 
There  is  a  tair  amount  of  folderol  in  a  writer's  life, 
but  the  proof,  finally  and  deliciously,  is  nowhere 
but  in  the  pudding.  So,  to  be  brief,  I  am  well 
content  at  my  desk,  and  grateful  that  the  world 
has  allowed  me  to  stay  at  it.  This  kind  award 
comes  as  something  extra,  which  I  take  as  a  sym- 
bol of  society's  wish  to  cheer  the  writer  on  in  his 
private  task,  as  a  caretaker  of  sorts,  these  last  few 
centuries,  of  all  of  our  cherished  and  threatened 
privacies. 
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[Textu  :i  Analysis] 

AUSCHWITZ  JOKES 

From  an  art  tck  by  Alan  Dundes  and  Thomas  Haus- 
child  in  Western  Folklore,  October  1983.  Dundes 
is  a  professor  of  anthropology  and  folklore  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  author  of  a  new 
book  on  German  culture,  Life  Is  Like  a  Chicken 
Coop  Ladder.  Hauschild  is  a  German  ethnologist. 

N 

X  Nothing  is  so  sacred,  so  taboo,  or  so  disgust- 
I  lot  be  the  subject  of  humor.  Quite 
the  contrary — it  is  precisely  those  topics  cultur- 
ined  as  sacred,  taboo,  or  disgusting  that 
provide  the  principal  grist  for  humor  mills.  In  a 
history  of  atrocities,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of 
any  example  more  gruesome  than  the  methodi- 
cal murder  of  millions  of  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany. 
Astonishingly,  jokes  about  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  World  War  II  are  now  current  in  West  Ger- 
many. These  jokes,  which  many  will  no  doubt 
find  to  be  in  extremely  bad  taste,  might  be  said  to 
constitute  a  form  of  "executioner's  humor," 
rather  than  "gallows  humor. "  Whether  one  finds 
them  funny  or  not  is  not  an  issue.  Jokes  are  al- 
ways a  barometer  of  the  attitudes  of  a  group. 
Auschwitz  jokes  exist,  and  they  obviously  fill 
some  psychic  need  for  those  who  tell  them  and 
those  who  listen  to  them.  They  demonstrate  that 
anti-Semitism  is  not  dead  in  Germany — if  docu- 
mentation were  needed  to  prove  that  point. 
Here  is  a  joke  heard  in  Mainz  in  1982: 

How  many  Jews  will  fit  in  a  Volkswagen? 
Five  hundred  and  six — six  in  the  seats  and  500  in 
the  ashtrays. 

The  Jew/ashes  equation  is  an  all  too  common 
theme  in  Auschwitz  jokes.  Other  aspects  of  the 
Holocaust  are  also  found  in  these  jokes. 

A  child  plays  with  a  cake  of  soap.  Granny  says, 
"Keep  your  fingers  off  Anne  Frank." 

The  Nazis  did  experiment  with  transforming 
Jewish  corpses  into  soap,  a  metaphor  for  the  con- 
version of  "dirty"  Jews  into  an  agent  of  cleanli- 
ness.  The  joke  suggests  that  the  child  should  not 
with  Anne  Ftank.  In  other  words,  the  dead 
'  e  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Perhaps  it  is 
implies  l  rhe  younger  generation  should  not 
plav  roducts  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  ti  tion  of  Anne  Frank  into  a  bar 

of  soap  sugg  of  the  principal  themes  of 

these  jokes:  tht  tion  (literally)  of  masses  of 
Jews.  And  in  u  ,kes,  we  find  the  "con- 
densed" Jew,  who  fits  into  an  ashtray  or  who  has 
been  reduced  to  a  piea  f  soap.  Granny,  like 
most  Germans,  favors  c  It  mliness,  yet  she  orders 
the  child  not  to  touch  the  soap.  We  have  the 
"clean"  Granny,  a  representative  of  the  Nazi 


generation,  wishing  to  repress  that  "dirty"  part 
of  history. 

Two  Jewish  children  are  sitting  on  top  of  a  roof  near 
a  chimney.  A  passerby  asks,  "What  are  you  doing 
up  there?"  "We  are  waiting  for  our  parents,"  the 
children  reply. 

A  Jew  is  walking  down  the  street  carrying  a  gas 
container  with  a  pipe  connecting  it  to  his  mouth.  A 
passerby  asks,  "What  are  you  doing?"  "I'm  ad- 
dicted," he  answers. 

Here  the  problem  of  guilt  is  resolved  through 
an  insidious  form  of  projection:  the  Jews  wanted 
to  be  gassed.  We  see  a  similar  device  in  the  next 
text.  Through  repression  and  projection,  the 
joke  teller  and  his  audience  can  pretend  that 
they  are  not  guilty;  the  Jews  wanted  such  treat- 
ment. 

Why  did  so  many  Jews  go  to  Auschwitz?  The  fare 
was  free. 

A  new  scapegoat  has  been  added  to  the  Get- 
man  repertoire:  the  Turk.  The  influx  of  Turkish 
migrant  workers  throughout  Europe  has  inspired 
a  number  of  anti-Turkish  jokes.  One  might  think 
that  the  Turk  would  replace  the  Jew  as  the  butt  of 
jokes,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  It  is  in- 
structive to  see  how  Jews  and  Turks  are  treated  in 
the  same  joke. 

A  German,  a  Jew,  and  a  Turk  are  waiting  in  the 
clinic  to  see  their  newborn  babies.  A  nurse  tells 
them  that  their  children  have  been  mixed  up  and 
they  do  not  know  which  baby  belongs  to  which 
father.  The  German  says:  "Let  me  be  in  there  un- 
disturbed for  five  minutes."  He  comes  back  a  few 
minutes  later  and  w  ith  great  certainty  says:  "This  is 
your  child,  this  is  mine,"  etc.  The  nurse  wants  to 
know  how  he  has  done  this.  At  first,  the  German 
refuses  to  say.  But  she  presses  him  further  and  fi- 
nally he  says:  "I  went  in,  raised  my  arm,  and 
shouted,  'Heil  Hitler.'  Immediately,  my  son  lifted 
his  arm  and  returned  the  same  greeting.  The  Jew 
shit  in  his  diapers  and  the  Turk  cleaned  it  up." 

The  mixing  up  of  the  children  may  reflect  a 
continuing  concern  with  racial  purity.  The  Ger- 
man's reluctance  to  tell  the  nurse  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  each  baby  suggests  that  he 
realizes  that  racist  ideology  is  taboo.  Still,  he 
eventually  admits  that  he  used  the  Hitler  salute 
to  distinguish  the  true  German.  The  modern 
twist  is  that  the  Turk  is  idenrified  by  the  fact  that 
he  cleans  up  after  the  "dirty"  Jew. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  remorse  in  these 
jokes.  Only  the  reference  to  leaving  Anne  Frank 
alone  hints  at  any  compassion  for  the  victims  of 
Nazi  death  camps.  The  persistence  of  anti-Semi- 
tism is  seen  in  a  joke  that  finds  Hitler  in  hell: 

Hitler  has  been  burning  in  hell  for  dozens  of  years 
for  all  his  sins.  Finally  he  is  cleansed  and  he  enters 
heaven.  God  asks  him:  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
could  return  to  earth,  Adolf?"  Hitler  answers:  "I 
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would  gas  Jews!"  Angrily,  God  sends  him  hack  to 
hell  for  three  more  years.  When  Hitler  returns  to 
heaven,  God  asks  him  the  same  question:  "What 
would  you  do?"  Hitler  says:  "Gas  the  Jews."  Again 
Hitler  is  sent  to  hell  for  three  years.  When  he  comes 
back,  God  asks  him  a  third  time:  "What  would  yi  >u 
do  if  you  could  return  to  earth?"  Hitler  has  thought 
over  the  whole  thing  and  says:  "I  would  build  some 
beautiful  highways."  God  asks:  "To  what  places 
would  you  build  these  highways?"  Hitler  answers: 
"Directly  from  Prague  to  Auschwitz." 

This  joke  was  told  by  a  bus  driver  in  Bavaria  to 
amuse  tourists  on  his  bus.  It  contains  a  common 
argument,  namely  that  Hitler  deserves  credit  for 
some  things,  such  as  building  good  highways. 
The  premise  of  the  joke — that  Hitler  suffered 
enough  in  hell  to  be  cleansed — is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Yet  the  joke  concludes  that  Hitler's  anti- 
Semitism  (and  perhaps  German  anti-Semitism 
generally)  is  so  virulent  that  not  even  the  horrors 
of  hell  could  change  it. 

Auschwitz  jokes  allow  the  joke  teller  and  his 
audience  to  admit  that  Auschwitz  is  indeed  a 
part  of  German  history.  This  is  surely  a  healthy 
sign.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  disturbing  to 
think  that  the  recognition  of  Auschwitz's  grim 
reality  has  not  ended  centuries  of  anti-Semitism 
in  Germany. 


[Rap  Song] 

RAPPIN' 
JESSE  JACKSON 


From  "Jesse,"  by  Grandmaster  Melle  Mel  and  the 
Furious  Five,  on  Sugarhill  Records.  Rap  singing  in- 
volves the  chanting  of  quick-rhyme  lyrics  over  per- 
cussive dance  rhythms. 


He's  comin'.  He's  comin'.  He's  here: 
His  name  is  Jesse 

(Refrain) 

Hypocrites  and  Uncle  Toms  are  talkin'  trash 
Liberty  and  Justice  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
They  want  a  stronger  nation  at  any  cost 
Even  if  it  means  that  everything  will  soon  be  lost 

(Chorus) 

He  started  on  the  bottom,  now  he's  on  the  top 
He  proved  that  he  could  make  it  so  don't  ever 
stop 

Brothers  stand  together  and  let  the  whole  world 
see 

How  brother  Jesse  Jackson  go  down  in  history 
(So  let's  go!) 

(Chant) 

Love/Work/Caring/For  one  another  (4  times) 


See  Ronald  Reagan  speaking  on  TV 
Smiling  like  everything's  fine  and  dandy 
Sounded  real  good  when  he  tried  to  give  a  pep 
talk 

To  over  thirty  million  poor  people  like  me 
How  can  he  say  that  we  got  to  stick  it  out 
When  his  belly  is  full  and  his  future  is  sunny? 
I  don't  need  his  jive  advice 
But  I  sure  do  need  his  jive-time  money. 

(Chant) 

Love/Work/Love/Work  (4  times) 

The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
But  it  might  as  well  be  the  home  of  the  slave 
They  got  me  walking  around  saying  Freedom's 
come 

But  my  body  is  free  and  my  mind  is  dumb 
The  people  are  black  but  the  house  is  white 
And  just  because  I'm  different  they  don't  treat 
me  right 

They  done  cast  me  aside  and  held  me  down, 
Dragged  my  name  down  to  the  ground 
Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies 
With  your  amber  waves  of  untold  lies 
Look  at  all  the  politicians  trying  to  do  a  job 
But  they  can't  help  but  look  like  the  mob 

(Refrain) 

Hypocrites  just  talkin'  trash,  etc. 

Love/Work/Caring/For  one  another  (4  times) 

The  30th  day  that's  in  December 
Is  a  day  everybody's  going  to  remember 
Because  on  that  day  a  righteous  man 
Thought  about  taking  a  brand  new  stand 
The  name  of  the  man  is  Jesse  Jackson 
His  call  is  for  peace  without  an  action 
'Cause  now  is  the  time  to  change  the  nation 


From  Punch,  me  English  weekly. 
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BREAKTHROUGH: 

COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
THAT  CREATE  MODEL 
PATIENTS  FOR  SURGEONS. 

We're  using  computers  to  give  reconstructive 
surgeons  a  startling  new  perspective  on  their 
work— three-dimensional  images  that  depict  the 
patient's  face  and  skull  from  any  angle,  inside 
or  out. 

These  3D  images  show  key  relationships 
between  bone  and  soft  tissue.  They  help  sur- 
geons predetermine  precisely  how  bone  and 
skin  grafts  should  be  placed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results.  They  can  be  used  to  create  physical 
models  that  let  a  surgeon  perform  a  trial  proce- 
dure or  envision  the  results  of  his  work  before 
surgery  begins. 

Our  breakthrough  in  computer  modeling 
helps  surgeons  correct  birth  defects  and  undo 
the  damage  of  disfiguring  accidents. 

We're  creating  breakthroughs  not  only 
in  health  care  and  information  handling  but  also 
in  communications  and  equipment  leasing. 

We're  McDonnell  Douglas. 


>  fCDOAf 


Without  just  another  negotiation 
He  went  Peace  Corps  for  human  rights 
To  free  a  lieutenant  shot  down  in  flight 
Just  another  statistic  and  the  government 
knew  it 

They  didn't  want  the  man  to  do  it  : 
Before  he  left  he  called  the  President's  home 
And  Reagan  didn't  even  answer  the  phone 
But  I  tell  you  one  thing  that's  a  natural  fact 
You  can  bet  he  call  Jesse  when  Jesse  got  back 
(RRRAH!) 

(Chorus) 

ed  on  the  bottom,  now  he's  on  the  top, 

(Refrain) 

Hypocrites  just  talkin'  trash,  etc. 

So  for  fast  and  friendly  service  (Hey!) 
There's  no  need  to  be  nervous  (Hey!) 
He's  changing  our  condition  (Hey!) 
So  join  the  rainbow  coalition.  Come  on! 


[Thesis] 

THE  FALLACY 

OF  RACIAL  POLITICS 

From  Civil  Rights:  Rhetoric  or  Reality?  by 
Thomas  Sowed,  published  by  William  Morrow.  So- 
well,  an  economist,  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University. 

X  las  political  activity  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  rise  of  social  groups  from  poverty  to 
prosperity  or  in  their  increased  acceptance? 

Among  the  groups  that  have  gone  to  other 
countries,  begun  at  the  bottom,  and  eventually 
risen  above  the  original  or  majority  inhabitants 
are  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  United  States.  In  these  very  differ- 
ent settings,  the  Chinese  have  studiously 
avoided  getting  involved  in  politics.  In  country 
itter  country  they  have  maintained  their  own 
unity  institutions  to  adjudicate  disputes, 
c  r  the  needy,  and  otherwise  minimize  re- 
course  :othe  institutions  of  the  surrounding  soci- 
ety. Alter  achieving  affluence  and  acceptance, 
some  individual  Chinese  have  gone  into  politics, 
but  typicalK  a;  vpresentatives  of  the  general 
population  rather  than  as  ethnic  spokesmen.  But 
political  activity  has  played  little  if  any  role  in 
the  often  dramatic  rise  of  the  Chinese  from  pov- 
erty to  affluence. 

This  pattern  has  likewise  been  characteristic 
of  German  immigrants  in  fhe  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Australia  and  of  English  immigrants 


in  Argentina,  who  have  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  that  country's  economy,  but 
almost  no  role  in  its  politics. 

Jews  were  for  centuries  kept  out  of  politics  in  a 
number  of  countries,  by  law,  by  custom,  or  by 
anti-Semitism.  But  even  where  political  careers 
were  at  least  theoretically  open  to  them,  as  in  the 
United  States,  Jews  only  belatedly  sought  public 
office.  While  some  Jewish  political  leaders  have 
championed  Jewish  causes,  the  most  prominent 
(Herbert  Lehman  and  Jacob  Javits,  for  example) 
have  been  spokesmen  for  more  general  political 
causes. 

Until  relatively  recently,  Italians  were  notori- 
ous for  non-participation  in  American  politics 
and  for  readily  supporting  non-Italian  candi- 
dates over  Italian  candidates.  Even  the  most  fa- 
mous Italian-American  politician,  New  York 
City  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  lost  the  Ital- 
ian vote  to  his  Irish  opponent  in  1940,  as  have 
Italian  candidates  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  else- 
where. 

In  Argentina  as  well,  Italians  took  little  part 
in  political  life  during  their  rise  from  poverty  to 
affluence,  though  they  achieved  economic  dom- 
inance in  a  number  of  industries  and  skilled  oc- 
cupations. 

Empirically,  political  activity  and  political 
success  have  been  neither  necessary  nor  suffi- 
cient for  economic  ascendance.  Nor  has  eager 
political  participation  or  outstanding  success  in 
politics  been  translated  into  faster  advance- 
ment. The  Irish  are  probably  the  most  striking 
example  of  political  success  in  an  ethnic  minor- 
ity, but  their  rise  from  poverty  was  much  slower 
than  that  of  other  groups  who  were  nowhere  near 
being  their  political  equals. 

It  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  find  an  inverse 
correlation  between  political  activity  and  eco- 
nomic success  than  a  direct  correlation.  Groups 
that  have  the  skills  for  other  things  seldom  con- 
centrate on  politics. 


[Resume] 

STUART  E.  EIZENSTAT 

From  a  curriculum  vitae  of  the  former  presidential 
adviser. 

k^/tuart  E.  Eizenstat  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent position  a  practicing  American  Jew  has 
held  in  American  government  in  modern  times, 
as  the  chief  domestic  policy  adviser  to  President 
Carter  from  1977  to  1981.  His  position  has  been 
compared  by  some  to  that  held  by  Joseph  in 
Egypt. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


[Blacklists! 

BEARERS  OF 
DANGEROUS  IDEAS 

To  Be  Kept  Out— Under  the  UcCarran- 
Waher  Immigration  Act  of  1952,  the  government 
may  deny  visas  on  ideological  grounds.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  invoked  the  act  frequently  for- 
bidding,  restricting,  or  delaying  travel  by  individuals  it 
"has  reason  to  believe"  seek  entry  "to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities ivhich  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  inter- 
est. "  The  Administration  is  not  obligated  to  release 
the  names  of  all  those  whose  travel  it  has  restricted; 
the  following  y\ames  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
other  interested  groups. 


HORTENSIA  DE  ALLENDE,  Chilean  human  rights 
activist 

RICARDO  ALARCON,  former  foreign  relations 

minister  of  Cuba 
TOMAS  BORGE,  Nicaraguan  interior  minister 
DENNIS  BRUTUS,  South  African  poet 
OWEN  CARRON,  IRA  leader 
JULIO  CORTAZAR,  the  late  Argentine  novelist 
ROBERTO  D'AUBUISSON,  president  of  El  Salva- 
dor's Constituent  Assembly 
MAHMOUD  DARWISH,  Palestinian  poet 
BERNADETTE  DEVLIN,  Irish  nationalist,  former 

member  of  Parliament 
JULIO  GARCIA  ESPINOSA,  Cuban  deputy  cultural 
minister 

OLGAFINLAY,  Cuban  feminist  scholar,  activist 
DARIO  FO,  Italian  playwright 


ANNA  MARGARITA  GASTEAZORA,  Salvadoran 

opposition  leader 
MARIA  RODRIGUEZ,  Cuban  feminist  scholar  and 

activist 

HECTOR  OQUELI,  Salvadoran  opposition  leader 

IAN  PAISLEY,  Irish  Protestant  leader 

GABRIEL  GARCIA  MARQUEZ,  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning Colombian  novelist 

TREVOR  MONROE,  Jamaican  scholar  and  activist 

YVES  MONTAND,  French  singer 

SAM  NUJOMA,  president  of  the  South  West  Afri- 
can People's  Organization  (along  with  seven 
other  SWAPO  leaders) 

NINO  PASTI,  former  NATO  general 

FRANCA  RAMA,  Italian  actress 

ERNESTO  SABATO,  Argentine  author 

JOSE  VIERA,  former  foreign  relations  minister  of 
Cuba 

GUILLERMO  UNGO,  Salvadoran  opposition 
leader 

RUBEN  ZAMORA,  Salvadoran  opposition  leader 
3 20  JAPANESE  DELEGATES  to  the  June  1982  U.N. 
special  session  on  disarmament 

TO  Be  Kept  In— Until  this  February  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  maintained  a  list 
of  ninety -four  Americans  to  be  excluded,  for  idei  i  igi 
cal  reasons,  from  government-sponsored  speaking 
engagements  abroad.  The  blacklist  was  abandoned 
after  the  Washington  Post  reported  its  existence 
Below  is  a  portion  of  the  list. 

PHILIP  AGEE,  author,  former  CIA  agent 
SEWER YN  B1ALER,  Columbia  University  political 
scientist 
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[Table] 

A  DEBATER'S  GUIDE  TO  TOUGH  QUESTIONS 


From  "Political  Campaign  Debates:  Images,  Issues  Impact,"  by  Myks  Martel,  in  Campaigns  &.  Elections, 
Winter  1984.  Marti  nald  Reagan's  debate  coach  in  1980;  his  book,  Before  You  Say  a  Word:  An 

Executive's  Guide  to  Effective  Communication,  was  published  last  year  by  Prentice -Hall 


MAJOR  OPTIONS 


1.  Hostile 


"How  do  you  expect  liberal  groups  to 
support  you  with  your  rotten  record  on  the 
environment?" 


1 .  Point  out  hostility. 

2.  Show  cool,  nondefensive  disagreement, 
taking  exception  to  terms  chosen. 

3.  Project  righteous  indignation,  short  of 
losing  composure. 


Speculative 


"What  do  you  expect  union  membership  to 
be  in  this  state  in  tour  years?" 


1.  Label  question  as  speculative. 

2.  Generally,  don't  make  any  attempt  to 

be  precise;  stick  with  optimistic  generalities 
(if,  of  course,  they  apply). 


3.  Multifaceted  "How  many  workers  are  unemployed  in  this 

state?  How  has  this  level  changed  over  the  past 
four  years?  How  does  this  state's  unemploy- 
ment compare  with  that  of  neighboring  states? 
What  do  you  plan  to  do  about  the  unemploy- 
ment problem?" 


1 .  If  each  facet  can  be  remembered  and  answer- 
ing all  won't  cause  harm  (assuming  there  is 
ample  time),  then  answer  fully. 

2.  If  harm  would  be  done  by  answering  a 
particular  facet,  it  is  probably  best  to 
"forget"  it. 

3.  Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  facet  to  be 
repeated  if  you  are  reasonably  certain 
it  is  a  "safe"  one. 

4.  You  may  want  to  refer  humorously  to  the 
number  of  questions  asked. 

5.  If  the  questions  cannot  be  realistically 
answered  within  the  time  allotted,  say  so. 


"Your  campaign  has  been  funded  mainlv  by 
PAC  contributions,  yes  or  no?" 


1 .  If  "yes"  or  "no"  is  safe  by  itself,  answer 
accordingly. 

2.  It  that  is  risky,  point  out  how  a  simple  yes  or 
no  answer  can  interfere  with  a  presentation  of 
"the  full  truth."  Then  answer  the  question. 


BENJAMIN  BRADLEE,  executive  editor  of  the 

Washington  Post 
JAMES  BALDWIN,  author 

SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM,  former  New  York  congress- 
woman 

WALTER  CRONKITE,  former  CBS  anchorman 
ARNAUD  DE  BORCHGRAVE,  author,  former 

xvsweck  correspondent 
Tl  i     AS  DOWNEY,  New  York  congressman 
ELIZABETH  DREW,  New  Yorker  correspondent 
AMITAI  1  A  ION  i,  George  Washington  University 
sociologist 

RICHARD  R.  FAG  EN ,  Stanford  University  politi- 
cal scientist 
FRANCES  FITZGERALD,  author 
BETTY  FRIEDAN,  feminist  author  and  activist 
JOHN  K.  GALBRAITH,  economist  and  author 
ALLEN  GINSBERG,  poet 
GARY  HART,  Colorado  senator 


CORETTA  SCOTT  KING,  lecturer,  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist 

CHARLES  E.  LINDBLOM,  Yale  University  professor 

of  economics  and  political  science 
RALPH  NADER,  lawyer,  consumer  activist 
EARL  RAVENAL,  Georgetown  University  profes- 
sor of  international  relations 
GEORGE  REEDY,  educator,  former  press  secretary 

to  President  Johnson 
PAULSAMUELSON,  MIT  economist 
JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER,  Carter  Administration 

Cabinet  member 
WILLIAM  SCRANTON,  former  U.N.  ambassador 

and  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
LESTER  THUROW,  MIT  economist 
STANSFIELD  TURNER,  former  CIA  director 
TOM  WICKER,  New  York  Times  columnist 
SHELDON  WOLIN,  Princeton  University  political 
scientist 
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[Guidelines] 

HOW  REAGAN  DOES  IT 


From  "The  Imperial  Media,"  a  blueprint  for  presi- 
dential press  relations,  by  Robert  Entman.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  before  Signui  Delta  Chi,  the  Society  of 
Professiorial  Journalists,  )ack  Nelson,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  chimed  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  press  policies  "hare  generally  fol- 
lowed a  strategy  recommended  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Administration  a?id  outlined  in  a  report  by  Robert 
Entman,  a  Duke  University  professor."  The  report 
was  prepared  for  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Studies  in  San  Francisco,  part  oj  a  foundation  estab- 
lished by  Edwin  Meese  111.  Below  are  Entman's 
prescriptions. 


Reduce  reporters  expectations.  Tame  White 
House- heat  reporting  hy  decreasing  reporters' 
expectations  of  full  access  to  officials  and  by  di- 
rectly asserting  that  the  demands  of  leadership 
require  a  modicum  of  confidentiality.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  country's  growing  preference  for 
strong  leadership  to  legitimize  this  approach. 

Shift  reporters'  attention  from  politics  and  plans  to 
facts  and  figures.  While  discouraging  discussions 
of  the  president's  political  motivations  and  strat- 
egies, staffers  should  be  open  and  accommodat- 
ing with  the  technical  policy  analysis  that  under- 
girds  decisions.  This  tactic  should  defuse  com- 
plaints about  total  inaccessibility.  It  could  re- 
duce the  total  volume  of  reporting,  since  dry 
data  are  often  defined  as  unnewsworthy.  To  the 
extent  data  are  covered,  Americans  would  ob- 
tain more  of  that  elusive  information  about  the 
"what"  of  presidential  policy.  Such  information, 
better  than  the  current  skeptical  but  banal  stress 
on  the  "why,"  would  enforce  democratic  ac- 
countability by  telling  citizens  more  clearly  just 
"what"  government  is  doing  to  and  for  them. 

Discourage  persorial  mingling  between  press  officers, 
other  White  House  staff,  and  journalists.  While 
something  surely  is  gained  by  social  interaction, 
and  while  it  probably  cannot  be  reduced  very 
much,  the  president  should  realize  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  friendships  dissolve  when 
the  news  gets  juicy — as  Ron  Zeigler,  Ron  Nes- 
sen,  and  Jody  Powell  found.  Co-optation  works 
both  ways.  Reporters  may  get  more  out  of  presi- 
dential staff  (for  instance,  through  "off-the- 
record"  backgrounders  that  can  be  used  to  frame 
on-the-record  questions,  or  through  alcohol-  or 
fatigue-induced  slips)  than  vice  versa. 

Beware  the  pitfalls  of  Cabinet  government.  In,  the 
current  environment  of  intense  media  attention, 
Cabinet  government  could  saddle  the  president 
with  more  responsibility  for  media  relations 


without  giving  him  enhanced  power  to  control 
them.  The  media  might  hold  presidents  ac- 
countable both  for  the  decisions  Cabinet  depart- 
ments make  and  for  the  bad  news  they  generate. 
For  the  buck  not  only  stops  at  the  Oval  Office;  it 
inexorably  goes  there,  no  matter  where  it  origi- 
nated. The  president  will  be  asked  to  explain  and 
justify  the  newsworthy  controversies  a  Cabinet 
member  arouses,  as  suggested  by  the  storms  over 
Earl  Butz's  bad  jokes  and  Joseph  Califano's  anti- 
smoking  campaign. 

Employ  a  press  staff  that  understands  how  the  na- 
tional media  cover  incumbent  presidents.  This 
means  selecting  journalists  or  others  who  know 
well  the  operations  of  the  press  corps. 

Keep  the  press  staff  (except  the  secretary)  in  the  dark 
about  the  politics  of  White  House  decision-making.  If 
press  officers  are  not  privy  to  the  president's  po- 
litical strategies  and  future  plans  but  are  well 
briefed  on  policy  substance,  they  can  honestly 
fend  off  reporters'  gossipy  "why"  inquisitions  and 
steer  the  focus  to  the  "what." 

For  pushing  policy  proposals,  the  media  are  most 
helpful  early  or  late  in  the  decision  cycle.  In  the 
beginning,  before  there  are  set  views,  presiden- 


[List] 

PECKING  ORDER 

From  "Specific  Listing  by  Federal  Agency  of  the 
Number  of  Federal  Officials  Receiving  Chauffeur 
Service  on  a  Full-Time  or  Occasional  Basis  or  Being 
Provided  a  Government  Vehicle  on  an  Exclusive  Ba- 
sis," a  study  conducted  by  Senator  William  Prox- 


mire's  office. 

Federal  No.  of  Officials 

Agency  Wkh  Chauffeurs 

Supreme  Court  1 

Commerce  Department  1 

Education  Department  1 

Interior  Department  1 

Energy  Department  1 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  1 

Agriculture  Department  2 

Labor  Department  2 
Health  and  Human  Services 

Treasury  Department  4 

Justice  Department  4 

White  House  6 

State  Department  1 3 

Transportation  Department  22 

Defense  Department  60 


READINGS  25 


[Directory] 

SYNTHETIC  FAMILIES 


From  a  list  of  groups  participating  in  a  self-help  fair,  February  25 
and  26,  at  the  La  JoUa  Village  Squ  ire  shopping  mall  in  San  P' 
Reprinted  from  the  San  Diego  Union,  February  24. 


Acoustic  Neuroma  Association 

(brain  surgerv  patients)  445-2790 

Advocates  Against  Psychic  Abuse  569-2855 

Alcoholics  for  Christ  744-5190 

Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  463-3672 

Alzheimc:    Disease  Support  Group  483-5492 

Amputees  in  Motion  454-6945 

Animal  Rights  Coalition  222-6585 

BASH  (Bulimia- Anorexia  Self-Help)  232-4331 

Battered  Women's  Groups  234-3164 

CANHC  (learning  disabilities)  267-2642 

Citizens'  Freedom  Foundation  (cult  awareness)  283-6733 

Cocaine  Anonymous  275-3078 

Compassionate  Friends  (parents  who  have 

lost  a  child)   583-1555 

Council  of  the  Blind  Support  Group  691-8218 

DES  Action  583-2429 

E'ating  Disorders  Foundation  457-1430 

Emotions  Anonymous  230-1650 

Expressions  (singles'  discussion  group)  741-4461 

Families  Anonymous  (families  of  drug  users)  271-5699 

Fathers'  Aid  231-3781 

Head  Injury  Foundation  691-9145 

Infertility  Association  299-8259 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  454-33-21 

Kouples  Infertility  Dialogue  (KID)  231-2828 

La  Leche  League  789-8581 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Support  Groups  692-4297 

Make  Today  Count  (life-threatening 

illness)  449-0106 

Mended  Hearts  (heatt  patients  and  families)  291-7454 

Nar-Anon  Family  Groups  (families  of  drug  users)  584-1007 

Narcotics  Anonymous  584-1007 

Neurofibromatosis  Foundation  280-1976 

Neurological  Disorders  Support  Group  455-5463 

North  American  Conference  of  Divorced  and 

Separated  Catholics  755-2545 

Nurse  to  Nurse  (chemical  dependency)  692-1215 

Overeaters  Anonymous  282-8227 

Parents,  Daughters,  and  Sons  United 

(concerned  with  incest)  233-6739 

Parents  and  Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays  439-4421 

Parents  of  Murdered  Children  295-7661 

'  to  Parent  (parents  of  handicapped 

children)  275-6628 

Pat,        '  Williams  Syndrome  Children  276-7531 

Parent-  Without  Partners  279-1832 

Pill  Addi      \nonymous  222-0411 

PMS  Grou      'n  -Menstrual  Syndrome)  464-8924 

Project  Ret  i  overing  mental  patients)  260-8131 

Scleroderma  n        pus  Groups  758-3192 

Sexual  Assault  (        s  757-3500 

SIDS  Family  Sup;        (roup  (Sudden  Infant 

Death  Syndrome)  461-2616 

SLAM  (Society's  Leagui  Against  Molestation)  569-8525 

Stuttering  Project  583-7993 

Suddenly  Alone  484-0381 

Tourette  Syndrome  Support  Group  223-7748 

Veterans'  Quit  Smoking  Group  293-6210 


tial  talks  can  weave  a  favorable  aura  around  a 
proposal.  Later,  near  decision  time,  undecicted 
members  of  Congress  can  occasionally  be  swayed 
by  all  the  media  attention  a  president  kin- 
dles. But  note  the  boomerang  threat:  if  voting 
with  the  president  means  voting  against  home- 
district  sentiment,  publicity  and  visibility  may 
be  the  last  thing  potential  allies  need. 

Use  the  different  media  for  the  purposes  they  can  best 
accomplish.  For  example,  television  is  best  for 
ephemeral  rousing  of  mass  sentiment  through 
symbolism.  It  is  not  the  medium  for  rational  per- 
suasion. Jimmy  Carter's  energy  and  inflation 
speeches  provide  a  paradigm  to  avoid.  The  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  and  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal are  the  best  places  for  agenda  setting  and 
reasoning  with  elites.  These  papers  also  guide 
the  news  judgments  of  the  networks.  Time  and 
Newsweek  are  read  by  the  better-educated  and 
politically  interested  public.  Newsmagazines  can 
shape  the  issues  their  audiences  ponder  and  some 
of  the  standards  their  readers  use  to  evaluate 
presidents  and  policy. 

Pumping  up  approval  ratings  through  the  media  is 
feasible  mainly  in  connection  with  foreign-policy  ini- 
tiatives and  crises.  The  approval  question  proba- 
bly taps  a  combination  of  what  the  public  thinks 
the  main  job  of  the  president  is  and  how  well  he 
is  doing  it.  When  a  chief  executive  is  immersed 
in  a  major  diplomatic  quest  (Begin  and  Sadat  at 
Camp  David;  Nixon  in  China)  or  a  threat  to 
national  sovereignty  (the  Mayaguez;  the  Iranian 
hostage  seizure),  elites  generally  support  him, 
and  drama  suffuses  the  story.  The  president  re- 
ceives reams  of  positive  coverage  that  focus  over- 
whelming public  attention  on  one  aspect  of  his 
job:  handling  the  foteign  affair.  Approval  ratings 
usually  spurt  upward.  But  elite  support,  media 
favor,  and  public  approval  may  fade  as  second- 
guesses  supplant  the  cheers.  More  important, 
the  approval  increase  is  linked  to  the  initiative  or 
threat.  As  it  becomes  old  news,  perceptions  of 
the  president's  "job"  revert  to  other  (usually  do- 
mestic) matters  on  which  he  is  less  likely  to  enjoy 
a  consensus  of  elites  and  a  beneficent  press. But 
this  story  contains  a  useful  lesson:  to  the  extent 
that  he  can,  a  president  should  encourage  cir- 
cumscribed perceptions  of  what  his  proper  "job" 
should  be.  That  way,  when  asked  if  they  approve 
of  the  way  the  president  is  handling  it,  more 
people  are  likely  to  respond  affirmatively. 
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Industry  and  Opportunity 


Among  economic  and  social  seers, 
there's  talk  about  a  "post-industrial" 
America.  In  our  shift  to  an  information 
society,  some  say  the  U.S.  will  per- 
form less  and  less  manufacturing  of  the 
traditional  kinds  while  other  countries 
do  more. 

True,  high-tech  industries  contribute 
increasingly  to  the  nation's  well-being. 
But  they  can't  stand  alone.  America 
needs  to  maintain  a  strong  industrial  base 
if  it's  going  to  reach  for  the  future.  And 
high  technology  will  play  a  pivotal  part. 

Capabilities  spawned  by  the  electronic 
microchip  are  transforming  industry. 
High  technology  yields  new  products  and 
new  ways  of  making  them.  It  contributes 
to  heightened  industrial  dynamism. 

As  the  U.S.  moves  back  to  economic 
health,  it's  plain  that  our  economic 
makeup  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
But  it  has  never  remained  the  same  for 
long.  Technological  advancement  has 
always  brought  some  restructuring. 

When  we  went  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  economy,  farming  didn't 
disappear.  Instead,  it  became  more 
productive  and  less  labor-intensive. 
People  forced  off  the  farm  by  technology 
went  to  work  in  industry.  The  face  of 
America  changed  forever. 

Technology  holds  out  opportunities 
for  renewed  industrial  vitality.  Witness 
the  U.S.  auto  industry,  which  has 
rejuvenated  itself  through  massive 


investments,  technological  advances, 
and  productivity  gains.  Genetic 
engineering  may  revolutionize  chemical 
manufacturing  and  other  organically 
based  products.  And  computers  and 
intelligent  robots  are  changing  the 
manufacturing  process  in  many  areas. 

A  locomotive  plant  in  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  has  used  technology 
to  cut  the  production  time  for  traction 
motors  from  16  days  to  16  hours.  A 
Richmond,  Virginia  plant  has  used 
technology  to  yield  productivity  gains 
of  16  percent  in  its  manufacturing  system 
for  printed  circuit  boards.  And  a  car 
radio  manufacturer  has  used  a  modern, 
high-speed  manufacturing  process  to 
bring  production  back  to  Kokomo, 
Indiana  from  its  plant  in  Singapore.  The 
new  process  more  than  offsets  the 
higher  labor  costs  in  this  country. 

High-tech  industries  do  not  stand  in 
isolation  or  in  opposition  to  basic 
industries. 

To  accept  industrial  decline  as  in- 
evitable is  to  deny  that  American 
inventiveness  and  resourcefulness  can 
point  the  way  to  continued  progress,  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Change  is  a  constant.  To  some,  it 
brings  disruption  and  disorientation. 
With  technology  exploding  all  around 
us,  change  is  taking  place  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  challenge  is  not  just  to 
adapt  and  adjust  to  change,  but  to 
anticipate  it  and  turn  it  to  advantage. 


UNITED 
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[Poem] 

I  AM  DISCONTENTED! 


From  the  Moscow  weekly  Literaturnaya  Gazeta, 
January  25.  According  to  the  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  Institute,  the  article  excerpted  below  is 
an  example  of  Aesopianism:  the  practice  of  "writing 
in  a  manner  designed  to  convey  an  acceptable  mean- 
ing to  supervisory  personnel  and  censors,  and  an 
entirely  different  meaning  to  others."  Lengthy  pas- 
sages of  sial  material  may  be  quoted,  as 
long  as  ihey  are  placed  in  an  acceptable  context. 

i lar  article,  a  discussion  of '  'denuncia- 
:  m  China,  contains  portions  of  a  re- 

niblished  poem  by  Luo  Genye  entitled  "I  Am 
Discontented." 

w 

T  Te  see  in  contemporary  Chinese  poetry  ago- 
nizing quests  by  the  hero;  an  aspiration  toward 
the  ideal;  the  joyful  affirmation  of  hopeful 
changes;  the  creation,  interpretation,  and  syn- 
thesis of  native  and  foreign  poetic  forms;  and  the 
revival  of  free  verse.  Other  processes  are  occur- 
ring simultaneously,  however,  whose  develop- 
ment is  too  complicated  to  forecast.  But  they  are 
already  forcing  living  thought  and  living  feelings 
into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  orthodoxy  sanctified 
by  Mao  Zedong's  ideas. 

Oh,  discontent,  you  are  the  germ  of  every  change, 
Oh,  discontent,  you  are  the  very  first  beginning  of 

creation. 
I  am  an  electric  current. 


f  rom  Barricada,  the  official  Nicaraguan  newspaper. 


The  river  flowing  of  its  own  will 
Makes  me  discontented; 
The  basis  and  essence  of  my  life 
Flow  in  vain,  wasting  strength. 
I  am  a  blast  furnace. 
Earth's  niggardliness, 

Not  yielding  anything  of  its  own  free  will, 
Makes  me  discontented; 

It  hides  inside  its  bosom,  deposited  deep  down. 

My  torch  and  my  breath. 

I  am  an  old  market  stall. 

Take  notice,  I  am  dreaming 

Of  large  variety 

Inside. 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  doleful  shop  windows 
I  am  a  city. 

I  still  maintain  my  ancient  look, 
I  am  as  old  as  a  legend. 

Please,  make  me  beautiful  with  ribbons  of  fast 
highways, 

Please,  place  upon  my  head  the  crown  of  a  highrise 

building. 
I  am  a  poor  field. 

The  ox  that  hobbles  in  the  morning 
Upsets  me. 

I  am  a  tired-out  shoulder. 

Dragging  the  boat's  tow  rope  hurts  me. 

1  am  discontented. 

How  can  people  be  contented 

With  noise,  ash,  and  dirt' 

I  am  a  drawing  locked  up  in  a  safe,  existing  in  its 
confines, 

I've  no  desire  to  remain  a  blueprint,  but  to  be 
embodied. 

I'm  innovation,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  breathe  all 

covered  up, 
I  want  to  soar  to  mountain  heights, 
Where  the  springtime  thunder  roars. 

I  am  trom  the  creative  circle,  I  want  to  make  this 

circle  larger, 
Open  wide  the  gates  for  arts  and  science. 
Yes,  the  heritage  of  heroes,  the  cause  of  hearts  and 

minds 

Have  been  squandered  frivolously  by  the 
bureaucrats. 

I  fight  bureaucracy — it's  rooted  deep  inside  the 
soul! 

I'm  also  seriously  discontented  with  our  culture. 
Discontented,  the  river  straightened  itself  with  an 

audible  crack  of  the  backbone, 
Discontented,  oil  gushed  from  the  depth  of  seas, 
Discontented,  all  science  emerged  from  the 

forbidden  zone, 
Discontented,  thought  rushed  ahead  and  truth 

found  its  course. 
And  poverty — how  can  you  be  contented  with 

that? — surges  toward  happiness. 

The  youthful  dream  of  aromatic  fruit  is  ripening  in 
the  flower, 

The  hope  of  burning  everything  up  completely  is 

kept  aglow  in  the  embers, 
My  heart  is  overflowing  with  the  purest  of  love, 
I  want  to  shout  out:  I  am  discontented  with 

everything  around  me! 
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Some  readers  expect  their  magazine 
t )  clothe  them  in  opinions  the  way 
llalston  or  Bloomingdale's  dresses  them 
ir  the  opera* 

The  new  Harper's  is  looking  for  readers 
holly  capable  of  dressing  themselves* 


The  new  Harper's  magazine  asks  you  to  do 
something  that  isn't  terribly  fashionable  these 
days:  think  for  yourself. 

The  Harper's  Index,  for  example,  presents 
a  not-so-random  collection  of  statistics  both 
current  and  relevant — the  number  of  wars 
waged  in  1983  (41),  the  percentage  of 
nericans  who  believe  that  heaven  exists  (77),  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the 
lited  States  ( 16,901)  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  movie  theaters  in  the  Soviet  Union 
44, 100).  Read  as  a  sequence  the  Index  provides  a  kind  of  sounding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nes.  For  those  willing  to  listen. 

Each  issue  also  contains  writing  from  people  as  various  in  their  perceptions  as 
miel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Leo  Steinberg  and  Tom  Stoppard.  As  well 
readings  from  publications  as  miscellaneous  as  Prayda,  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
ientists,  Variety  and  Le  Monde.  We  do  this  to  give  you  an  indication  of  what's  being 
id  and  done  in  places  you  don't  have  access  to.  What  you  do  with  it  is  up  to  you. 

The  new  Harper's  Forum  provides  a  genuine  national  debate.  Every  month  we'll 
vite  both  written  and  oral  correspondence  from  famous  and  not-so-famous  people  on 
l  important  topical  subject,  such  as  the  schools,  men  and  women,  or  disarmament. 
)u  may  find  some  of  the  points  of  view  debat- 
>le,  but  that's  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  reader  who  prefers  to 
rt  things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  you  mail 
ie  attached  order  card  or  the  coupon  at  right 
id  subscribe  to  the  new  Harper's  for  the  next 
/elve  months,  at  our  special  half-price  rate. 

We  won't  clothe  you  in  opinions.  We'll 
st  provide  you  with  a  better  fabric  to  fashion 
)ur  own. 


Yes,  start  my  year's  subscription  to  Harper's 

(12  monthly  issues)  for  only  $12.  That's  a  saving  of 

50%  off  the  single  copy  price. 

1  understand  that  it  the  new  Harper's  disappoints  me 
in  any  way,  I  may  cancel  and  receive  an 
unquestioned  refund  on  all  unserved  copies. 


Address  and  apt.  no. 


City,  state  and  :ip. 

□  Payment  enclosed        □  Bill  me  later 

Please  allow  6-8  weeks  lor  delivery  of  your  first  issue. 

Harper's  Subscription  Dept.  P.O.  Box  2620  Boulder,  CO.  80321 
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[Fiction] 

TOTALITARIAN 
KITSCH 


From  The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being,  anovel 
by  Milan  Kundera.  Tri  nslated  from  the  Czech  by 
Michael  Henry  Heim  F  ublished  by  Harper  &  Row. 

K 

k^abin  nner  revolt  against  commu- 

nism was  ie  ric  rather  than  ethical  in  charac- 
ter. Whai  repelled  her  was  not  nearly  so  much 
1 1  ess  of  the  communist  world  (ruined  cas- 

i  med  into  cowsheds)  as  the  mask  of 
it  tried  to  wear;  in  other  words,  commu- 
nist kitsch.  The  model  of  communist  kitsch  is 
the  ceremony  called  May  Day. 

She  had  seen  May  Day  parades  during  the 
time  when  people  were  still  enthusiastic  or  still 
did  their  best  to  feign  enthusiasm.  The  women 
all  wore  red,  white,  and  blue  blouses,  and  the 
public,  looking  on  from  balconies  and  windows, 
could  make  out  various  five-pointed  stars, 
hearts,  and  letters  when  the  marchers  went  into 
formation.  Small  brass  bands  accompanied  the 
individual  groups,  keeping  everyone  in  step.  As 
a  group  approached  the  reviewing  stand,  even 
the  most  blase  faces  would  beam  with  dazzling 
smiles,  as  if  trying  to  prove  they  were  properly 
joyful  or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  proper  agreement. 
Nor  were  they  merely  expressing  political  agree- 
ment with  communism;  no,  theirs  was  an  agree- 
ment with  being  as  such.  The  May  Day  cere- 
mony drew  its  inspiration  from  the  deep  well  of 
the  categorical  agreement  with  being.  The  un- 
written, unsung  motto  of  the  parade  was  not 
"Long  live  communism!"  but  "Long  live  life!" 
The  power  and  cunning  of  communist  politics 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  appropriated  this  slo- 
gan. For  it  was  this  idiotic  tautology  ("Long  live 
life!")  that  attracted  people  indifferent  to  the 
theses  of  communism  to  the  commu- 
r  ■  nist  parade. 

I  en  years  later  (by  which  time  she  was  living 
Kmerica),  a  friend  of  some  friends,  an  Ameri- 
ator,  took  Sabina  for  a  drive  in  his  gigan- 
tic his  tour  children  bouncing  up  and  down 
in  the  The  senator  stopped  the  car  in  front 
of  a  stau'  :  irh  an  artificial  skating  rink,  and 
the  chilu  iped  out  and  started  running 

along  the  larg  j  nse  of  grass  surrounding  it. 
Sitting  behind  heel  and  gazing  dreamily 

after  the  four  little  n  'ing  figures,  he  said  to 
Sabina,  "Just  look  at  them."  And  describing  a 
circle  with  his  arm,  a  circle  that  was  meant  to 
take  in  stadium,  grass,  and  children,  he  added, 
"Now  that's  what  1  call  happiness." 


Behind  his  words  there  was  more  than  joy  at 
seeing  children  run  and  grass  grow;  there  was  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  plight  of  a  refugee 
from  a  communist  country  where,  the  senator 
was  convinced,  no  grass  grew  or  children  ran. 

At  that  moment  an  image  of  the  senator 
standing  on  a  reviewing  stand  in  a  Prague  square 
flashed  through  Sabina's  mind.  The  smile  on  his 
face  was  the  smile  communist  statesmen  beamed 
from  the  height  of  their  reviewing  stand  to  the 
identically  smiling  citizens  in  the  pa- 


H 


rade  below. 


.ow  did  the  senator  know  that  children 
meant  happiness?  Could  he  see  into  their  souls? 
What  it,  the  moment  they  were  out  of  sight, 
three  of  them  jumped  the  fourth  and  began  beat- 
ing him  up? 

The  senator  had  only  one  argument  in  his  fa- 
vor: his  feeling.  When  the  heart  speaks,  the 
mind  finds  it  indecent  to  object.  In  the  realm  of 
kitsch,  the  dictatorship  of  the  heart  reigns  su- 
preme. 

The  feeling  induced  by  kitsch  must  be  a  kind 
the  multitudes  can  share.  Kitsch  may  not,  there- 
fore, depend  on  an  unusual  situation;  it  must 
derive  from  the  basic  images  people  have  en- 
graved in  their  memories — the  ungrateful 
daughter,  the  neglected  father,  children  running 
on  the  grass,  the  motherland  betrayed,  first  love. 

Kitsch  causes  two  tears  to  flow  in  quick  succes- 
sion. The  first  tear  says:  How  nice  to  see  children 
running  on  the  grass! 

The  second  tear  says:  How  nice  to  be  moved, 
together  with  all  mankind,  by  children  running 
on  the  grass! 

It  is  the  second  tear  that  makes  kitsch  kitsch. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  on  earth  will 

Abe  possible  only  on  a  base  of  kitsch, 
nd  no  one  knows  this  better  than  politi- 
cians. Whenever  a  camera  is  in  the  offing,  they 
immediately  run  to  the  nearest  child,  lift  it  in  the 
air,  kiss  it  on  the  cheek.  Kitsch  is  the  aesthetic 
ideal  of  all  politicians  and  all  political  parties  and 
movements. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  a  society  where  various 
political  tendencies  exist  side  by  side,  and  com- 
peting influences  cancel  or  limit  one  another, 
can  manage  more  or  less  to  escape  the  kitsch 
inquisition:  the  individual  can  preserve  his  indi- 
viduality; the  artist  can  create  unusual  works. 
But  whenever  a  single  political  movement  cor- 
ners power,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  realm  of 
totalitarian  kitsch. 

When  I  say  "totalitarian,"  what  I  mean  is  that 
everything  that  infringes  on  kitsch  must  be  ban- 
ished for  life:  every  display  of  individualism  (be- 
cause a  deviation  from  the  collective  is  a  spit  in 
the  eye  of  the  smiling  brotherhood);  every  doubt 
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(because  anyone  who  starts  doubting  details  will 
end  by  doubting  life  itself);  all  irony  (because  in 
the  realm  of  kitsch  everything  must  be  taken 
quite  seriously);  and  the  mother  who  abandons 
her  family  or  the  man  who  prefers  men  to 
women,  thereby  calling  into  question  the  holy 
decree  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply." 

In  this  light,  we  can  regard  the  gulag  .is  .1  sept  k 
tank  used  by  totalitarian  kitsch  to  dispose  of  its 
refuse. 


[Scriptl 


BY  AN 

OPEN  WINDOW 


From  End  of  the  World,  a  play  by  Arthur  Kopit  that 
opened  on  Broadway  May  6.  Michael  Trent  is  a 
playwright  who  has  been  commissioned  by  Philip 
Stone  to  write  a  play  about  how  the  world  ends.  This 
excerpt  is  from  the  closing  scene. 


M 


TRENT:  XT  Ay  son  had  just  been  born.  We'd 
brought  him  home.  He  was  what,  five  days  old  I 
guess. 

[Pause] 

And  then  one  day  my  wife  went  out  .  .  .  And  I 
was  alone  with  him.  And  I  was  very  excited  I 
suppose.  Yes.  Because  it  was  the  first  time  I  was 
alone  with  him.  And  I  picked  him  up,  this  tiny 
thing,  and  started  walking  around  our  living 
room.  We  lived  on  a  high  floor.  We  overlooked 
the  river,  the  Hudson,  the  light  was  streaming 
in,  it  was  a  lovely,  lilting  autumn  day,  cool, 
beautiful.  And  I  .  .  .  looked  down  at  this  crea- 
ture, this  tiny  thing,  and  I  realized  .  .  . 

[Pause] 

I  realized  I  had  never  had  anyone  completely  in 
my  power  before. 

[Pause] 

And  1  realized  he  was  completely  innocent.  And 
he  looked  up  at  me.  And  whatever  he  could  see, 
or  make  out,  he  could  see  only  in  innocence. 
And  he  was  in  my  power.  And  I'd  never  known 
what  that  meant,  never  felt  anything  remotely 
like  that  before.  And  I  saw  I  was  standing  near  a 
window.  And  it  was  open.  It  was  but  a  few  feet 
away.  And  I  thought  I  could  drop  him  out.  How 
easy  to  drop  him  out.  And  1  went  toward  the 
window,  because  I  couldn't  believe  this  thought 
had  come  into  my  head,  where  had  it  come  from, 
not  one  part  of  me  felt  anything  for  this  boy  but 
love,  not  one  part,  my  wife  and  I  had  planned, 
we  were  both  in  love,  there  was  no  resentment, 
no  anger,  nothing  dark  in  me  toward  him  at  all, 


CONFOUNDING 
MALTHUS 


1973  74  75  76 
Base:  1969-71  =  100 


This  graph,  based  on  United  Nations  statistics,  appeared 
in  "The  Growth  of  World  Food  Output  and  Population, 
1950-1980,"  by  D.  Grigg,  in  the  October  1983  issue  of 
the  English  journal  Geography.  Grigg,  a  professor  of  ge- 
ography at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  shows  that,  con- 
trary to  the  widely  held  belief,  food  output  in  the  deveh  iping 
world  has  actually  kept  well  ahead  of  population  growth, 
everywhere  but  in  Africa.  The  graph  represents  trends  in 
per  capita  food  output  from  1973  to  1980.  Onehundredis 
the  base  for  each  region,  representing  per  capita  output  m 
the  penod  1969  to  1971. 


no  one  could  ever  have  been  more  in  love  with 
his  child  than  I,  as  much  yes,  but  not  more,  not 
more,  and  I  was  thinking  I  can  throw  him  our  of 
here,  and  then  he  will  he  falling  the  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen,  twenty  stories  down,  and  as  he's  falling  I 
will  he  unable  to  get  him  hack,  and  I  will  feel  a 
remorse  ...  of  infinite  extent .  .  .  and  nothing 
will  be  able  to  redeem  me  from  this,  I  will  be 
forever  outside  the  powets  of  redemption,  it 
there  is  a  God  then  with  this  act  1  am  forevei 
damned.  And  I  felt  a  thrill,  I  FELT  A  THRILL.  I ! 
WAS  THERE!  I  FELT  A  THRILL  AT  THE  THOUGH  T  OF 
DOING  SOME  ACT  WHICH  HAD  NO  REASON 
WHATSOEVER  AND  WOULD  LEAVE  ME  FOREVER 
DAMNED!  God  will  notice  me  with  this,  I  said. 
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And  of  course  I  resisted.  And  moved  away  from 
the  window.  It  wasn't  hard  to  do.  Resisting 
wasn't  hard  at  all.  BUT  I  DIDN'T  STAY  BY  THE  WIN- 
DOW. AND  I  CLOSED  IT!  1  resisted  by  moving 
away,  back  into  the  room,  i  sat  down  with  him. 

[Pause] 

I  don't  think  there's  <  hance  1  would  have  done 
it,  not  a  chance. 

f  Pause] 

But  I  coul  chance,  it  was  .  .  .  very, 

very  seduc 

(Pause] 

And  I  h-Ki  to  actively  resist. 

[Pause] 

not  nothing.  It  was  something  .  .  .  And  it 
>me  into  me  .  .  .  And  it  took  effort  to 
esist,  small  but  measurable  effort  to  resist. 
/.Silence.  He  looks  at  STONE,  who  is  sipping  his  tea.  ] 
If  doom  comes  ...  it  will  come  in  that  way. 
STONE:  I  would  think. 

[He  sips  his  tea.  A  pause] 
TRENT:  You  want  it  to  come,  don't  you! 
STONE:  What? 

TRENT:  Doom.  You'd  like  to  see  it  come! 
STONE:  No,  no,  of  course  not,  that's  ridiculous. 

(He  sips] 

1  just  know  it  it  did,  it  would  not  be  altogether 
without  interest. 


[Sermon] 

THE  SPIRITUALITY 

OF  SPACE 

PhiUp  Johnson,  the  architect,  delivered  this  sermon  at 
the  (  dihedral  oj  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York 
City  on  February  12. 

l"^y  some  lucky  accident  my  topic  today  is  the 
"Spirituality  of  Place  and  Space."  We  are  all  well 
iware  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  But 
t,  one  might  ask,  is  not  bread?  You  all  re- 
er  the  character  in  Aldous  Huxley's 
Chrome  Yellow  who  reaches  his  spiritual  apogee 
upon  hearing  Beethoven's  Andante,  Opus  132, 
the  "Th.mksgiving  Prayer,"  perhaps  the  greatest 
spiritual  music  ever  written.  Many  of  you  would 
agree  with  Wordsworth  when  be  says  that  the 
Lord's  dwelling  is  in  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
Nature-  e've  all  walked  by  the  sea.  We  all  rec- 
ognize th(  try  that  can  be  the  very  essence  of 
spirituality 

I  agree  the    ill  these  kinds  of  spirituality  are 


excellent;  but  I  claim  precedence — slightly  prej- 
udiced, perhaps,  by  my  profession — for  the  spiri- 
tuality of  place  and  space.  Space  is  something 
that  is  around  you  all  the  time.  Some  of  it's  good 
and  some  of  it's  bad.  You  can  get  a  stab  of  pain 
walking  through  a  slum.  You  can  experience  ec- 
static cries  of  power  and  glory  upon  entering  this 
beautiful  Gothic  nave. 

My  point  is  this:  Are  there  not  spiritual  places 
wherever  we  go? 

I'll  never  forget  my  own  epiphany.  It  was 
sixty-five  years  ago.  I  was  quite  young,  and  had 
been  taken  to  the  cathedral  in  Chartres.  So 
overwhelmed  was  I  that  I  vowed  on  that  day — 
and  I  haven't  changed  my  mind  since — that  if  I 
ever  were  to  live  in  Chartres,  I  would  convert  to 
Catholicism.  And  also  that,  if  by  any  chance 
God  chose  me  to  become  a  Catholic,  I  would  go 
and  live  in  Chartres. 

So  powerful  can  the  effect  of  physical  sur- 
roundings on  the  spirit  be. 

I  also  claim  precedence  for  my  choice  over 
poetry,  music,  and  the  dance  because  those 
other  means  of  getting  to  the  spiritual  are  short- 
lived. The  poem  ends;  the  andante  is  finished. 
But  we  are  always  surrounded  by  physical  space. 

Americans  travel  a  great  deal — to  Europe,  to 
the  Far  East.  Why  do  we  travel  so  much?  We  go 
to  see  strange  places  and  meet  new  people,  of 
course.  But  our  main  aim,  I  feel,  underneath  it 
all — it  may  be  unconscious  with  many  of  you;  it's 
conscious  with  me — is  to  see  the  environs  of  for- 
eign cities  and  compare  them  to  our  own.  We  go 
abroad  for  the  spiritual  sustenance  provided  by 
architecture. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  been  to  Venice 
without  feeling  a  thrill  as  you  step  out  of  a  small, 
narrow  street  into  St.  Mark's  Square,  as  you 
make  that  right-hand  turn  under  the  towering 
campanile  and  look  out  to  the  sea.  Or  as  you  turn 
and  walk  back  from  the  sea,  to  face,  once  more, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  It's  impossible  tor 
that  square  and  that  city  not  to  ptess  down  upon 
you  with  their  beauty. 

Another  experience  I  remember  deeply,  and 
one  I  hope  some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber with  me,  is  the  destruction  of  one  of  our  great 
buildings  here  in  New  York.  1  speak  of  the  former 
Pennsylvania  Station.  I  remember  well  the  day 
that  I  and  six  others  walked  up  and  down  in  front 
of  that  station,  protesting  its  imminent  destruc- 
tion. Nobody  around  us  knew  who  we  were — 
some  sort  of  kooks,  they  thought,  and  then  went 
back  to  their  daily  business.  And  a  few  days  later 
that  building  was  no  more.  That  building  meant 
perhaps  more  to  me  than  to  the  average  person;  I 
admit  it.  But  there  is  something  in  every  one  of 
us  that  responds  to  these  great  buildings.  Such 
buildings — like  Grand  Central  Station — give  us 
the  feeling  of  entering  into  a  great  civilization. 
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$750  IN  PRIZES 

e,l  6,1  p...p.4dl  Applicants  shou 


We're 
Desperate 


C  3 


mil 


We  Want  To  Buy 
Our  Way  Into  A  Show 


Two  Desperate,  Middleaged,  Small  Town, 
Minor  Conceptual  Artists,  without  time  or  talent 
to  wait  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  gallery 
exhibition,  are  willing  to  buy  their  way  into  a 
large  group  show. 

We  make  very  acceptable  conceptual  art.  We 
just  want  to  know  where  to  pay  our  dues. 

Send  group  show  invitations  to:  United  Art 
Contractors,  163  S.  Broad  St.,  Box  704,  Battle 
Mountain,  Nevada  89820 


YOKOONO 
BE  OUR  PATRON 


York. 


:yet, 


Bam 


By  the  way  we  always  liked  John's  mu: 
t  need  much,  just  gas  money  to  the  we 
are  for  two  minor  conceptual  artists  fn 
3  New  York,  art  show  supplies  includir 
23  young  black  toughs,  motel  costs  an 
ch  and  dinner  at  McDonalds  for  25  people 


United  Art  Contractors 


From  Artforum,  the  monthly  journal  of  art  criticism.  These  paid  advertisements  ran  in  the  January,  March,  and  April  issues. 


Imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  cathedral,  this 
hallowed  space,  were  not  here.  I  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  any  such  masterpiece  diminishes 
the  spirituality  of  the  city  or  nation  that  allows  it 
to  happen. 

Why  can't  we  create  such  spaces  today?  One 
objection  is  that  there  are  no  more  craftsmen  to 
build  such  buildings.  Well,  your  diocese  has 
proven  the  opposite,  with  its  masons  now  start- 
ing to  put  a  facade  on  this  great  church.  The 
craftsmen  are  here. 

Are  the  architects  failing?  I  can  find  you  a 
dozen.  It  isn't  that. 

People  will,  of  course,  ask  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  money.  1  find  that  the  silliest  question 
of  all  in  a  country  where  we  seem  able  to  get 
money  when  we  want  it.  Why  is  it  that  we  prefer 
megatons  of  weapons  of  war,  oceans  of  alcohol, 
square  miles  of  facial  makeup?  We  have  money. 

We  can  rebuild  our  country.  We  have  only  to 
remember  that  the  Parthenon  cost  the  people  of 


Athens  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars at  a  time  when  they  were  fighting  against 
Sparta  for  their  very  lives.  A  hundred  billion 
dollars  is  nothing  to  us.  We  have  a  deficit  twice 
that  size  every  single  year.  Just  two  or  three  of 
those  hundred  billion  dollars  would  re-create  our 
cities  in  a  decade.  If  the  will  were  but  there.  We 
have  the  stone;  we  have  the  unemployed;  there 
are  plenty  of  us  who  would  work  ourselves  to  the 
bone  for  any  aim  as  great  as  the  re-creation  of  our 
country. 

No,  my  friends,  it  isn't  the  means  that  we  lack; 
it's  the  will.  We've  lost  our  sense  of  spiritual 
space,  our  desire  for  spiritual  space.  Other  ages 
have  had  it;  others  have  been  able  to  create  it;  we 
do  not  lack  precedents.  From  Athens  and  Fa- 
tehpur  Sikri  in  India  to  Teotihuacan  in  Mexico 
and  the  Tuileries  of  Paris  — the  people  of  those 
nations  and  those  countries  gave  their  time, 
their  energy,  their  money.  God  give  us  the  will 
once  more  to  create  in  our  land  a  new  Eden.  ■ 
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The  air  in  this  room  must  be 
1,000  times  cleaner  than  that 
in  an  operating  room* 


hai  kmd  of  work  de- 
mar. :    5  u  ch  an  immaculate 
envirc  -it? 

The  :  -    "  opment  of  spe- 
cialized, k;  ■  '■•  sophisticated 
microchips-  :  r-ne here  at 
the  Advanceo  .  e  sinology 
Center  in  She.: :;  nnecfr 
cut,  by  engineers  :; :  ~  

A  microchip  is,  ir,  essence, 
a  tmy  electronic  brain  e:  rhed 
mto  a  piece  of  silicon  half  me 


size  of  a  fingernail. 

The  circuits  on  this  kind 
of  chip  are  so  fine  ( a  fraction 
as  thick  as  a  human  hair)  that 
a  single  speck  of  dust  can 
damage  a  chip  beyond  repair. 

At  Shelion  the  microchips 
made  with  such  care  and  pre- 
cision are  prototype  models, 
being  tested  for  future  use  in 
ITT  telecommunications  sys- 
tems and  other  applications. 


hventually  this  research 
will  produce  new,  more  ad- 
vanced ways  for  people  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

Helping  people  communi- 
:~:e  has  always  beer.  :re  :: 
the  main  ways  we've  helped 
people. 

And  that  was  long  before 
we  started  coming  up  with 
some  of  our  best  ideas  in 
Shelton. 


The  best  ideas  are  the 
ideas  that  help  people 


ITT 


CAN  THE  U.S. 
LIVE  WITH  LATIN 
REVOLUTION? 


C 

K^Fince  1823,  when  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  promulgated  the  doctrine  that 
now  bears  his  name,  the  United  States  has  claimed  the 
entire  southern  half  of  this  hemisphere  as  its  own 
sphere  of  influence.  Over  the  years,  the  United  States 
has  exercised  its  power  by  sending  Latin  America 
bankers  with  loans  to  make,  bureaucrats  with  aid  to 
give,  Peace  Corpsmen  with  advice  to  share — and,  not 
infrequently,  the  Marines. 

The  Cuban  revolution  opened  a  new  round  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  relations  with  its  southern  neighbors, 
challenging  the  notion  of  hemispheric  dominance 
that  for  so  long  had  been  taken  for  granted  by  the 
United  States.  Two  decades  later,  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  heightened  anxiety  over  Latin  American 
nationalism,  Soviet  influence,  hemispheric  social  re- 
form, and  U.S.  national  security. 

Can  the  United  States  live  with  revolutionary  re- 
gimes in  Latin  America?  If  so,  under  what  conditions? 
How  will  U.S.  policies  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
affect  our  relations  with  the  other  countries  in  the 
region?  Should  those  policies  be  changed?  To  discuss 
these  questions,  Harper's  recently  assembled  a  diverse 
group  of  Americans  from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
to  consider  how  we  might  best  shape  the  future  we  are 
bound  to  share. 
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The  following  Forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  was  organized  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Institute  for  National  Strategy  and  the  Center  for  National  Policy.  It  was  moderated  by 
Abrafaim  Lowenthal,  a  professor  of  international  relations  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 


MICHAEL  BARNES 

is  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign.  Affairs.  A 
Democrat,  he  represents  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Maryland,  adjacent  to  Washington,  D.C. 

EDMUND  G.  BROWN  JR. 
was  govern  n  of  ;  a  lifornia  from  1975  to  1982.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Institute 
for  National  Strategy  in  Los  Angeles. 

WILLIAM  COLBY 

director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  1973  to  J  976.  He  is  now  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Reid  &  Priest. 

ARTURO  CRUZ 

was  appointed  by  the  Sandinista  government  in  1979  to  run  Nicaragua's  Central  Bank.  He  joined  the 
ruling  junta  in  1980  and  later  was  named  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He  publicly  resigi\ed  in 
Managua  in  December  1981. 

CHRISTOPHER  DICKEY 
was  the  Washington  Post  bureau  chief  for  Mexico  and  Central  America  from  1980  to  1983.  He  is  now  a 
fellow  at  the  Council  on  Foreigri  Relations. 

MARK  FALCOFF 

was  a  senior  consultant  to  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America  (the  Kissinger 
commission)  and  is  now  a  resident  fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  His  book  Small  Countties, 
Large  Issues  will  be  published  this  year. 

CARLOS  FUENTES 

is  Mexico's  £>est-/cnoum  novelist  and  was  that  country's  ambassador  to  France  from  1975  to  1976.  He  is 
on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Institute  for  National  Strategy. 

FATHER  XABIER  GOROSTIAGA 
was  director  of  national  planning  for  the  Nicaraguan  government  from  1979  to  1981.  He  is  now  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research  in  Managua. 

FRED  1KLE 

is  the  under  secretary  of  defense  for  policy.  He  was  the  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  from  1 973  to  1 977. 

WILLIAM  LEOGRANDE 
is  a  professor  of  political  science  at  American  University  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  the  author  of  Cuba's 
Policy  in  Africa,  1959-1980.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee  from  1982 

to  1983. 

DANIEL  ODUBER 

was  president  of  Costa  Rica  from  1974  to  1978.  He  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Socialist  International, 
which  is  headed  by  Willy  Brandt. 

JOANNE  OMANG 

cover    hi  ( Central  America  issue  from  the  nation's  capital  for  the  Washington  Post.  She  was  the  Post's 
Latin  American  correspondent  from  1 975  to  1 977 . 

ROBERT  PASTOR 

was  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Security  Council  w\der  President  Carter.  He  is  now  a  professor  of 
public  affairs  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

SUSAN  KAUFMAN  PURCELL 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Department's  policy  planning  staff  from  1980  to  1981.  She  is  now  director  of 
the  Latin  American  Project  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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CARLOS  FUENTES:  V>ian  the  United  States  live 
with  revolutionary  regimes  south  of  its  border?  I 
would  like  to  invert  the  question  and  ask  if  these 
revolutionary  regimes  can  live  with  the  United 
States.  My  answer  is  a  hopeful  yes.  It  is  based  on 
the  relationship  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  a  relationship  fraught  with  difficulties  of 
every  sort  for  at  least  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
after  the  Mexican  revolution.  And  the  way  in 
which  Mexico  achieved  an  accommodation  with 
the  United  States  offers  lessons  that  are  perhaps 
applicable  to  the  current  situation  in  Central 
America. 

What  were  the  lessons  learned  by  Mexico? 
Firsr,  that  if  a  revolutionary  regime  is  ro  survive 
it  needs  a  revolutionary  army  behind  it.  The 
most  democratic  government  ever  elected  in 
Mexico,  the  government  of  Francisco  Madero, 
was  overthrown  in  1913  as  a  result  of  collusion 
between  the  army  of  the  anaen  regime  and  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  President  Taft's  ambassador  to 
Mexico. 

The  lesson  was  promptly  learned:  a  revolution 
must  be  backed  by  an  army  loyal  to  the  institu- 
tions the  revolution  is  creating.  The  great  mass 
of  people  must  also  be  mobilized  to  pursue  revo- 
lutionary goals  and  programs  that  involve  such 
things  as  changes  in  the  ownership  of  property, 
popular  educarion,  the  recovery  of  natural  re- 
sources, especially  those  in  the  subsoil,  and  the 
creation  of  an  infrastructure. 

The  Mexican  revolution  went  through  these 
changes,  all  the  while  harassed,  menaced,  and 
even  invaded  by  American  administrations  from 
Taft's  to  Hoover's.  Mexico  did  not  in  any  way 
have  a  Marxist  regime;  even  so,  President 
Coolidge  in  1927  called  Mexico  the  source  of 
Bolshevik  subversion  in  Central  America  be- 
cause it  helped  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino. 

The  Mexican  revolutionaries  felt  they  had  to 
organize  a  strong  national  state  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  United  States,  and  their  policy  came  to 
fruition  in  the  1930s.  Two  great  statesmen, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Lazaro  Cardenas,  finally 
set  Mexican-American  relations  on  the  correct 
course. 

The  final  lesson  of  the  Mexican  revolution  I 
would  like  to  invoke  is  that  of  nationalism,  of 
nationhood.  Mexico  found  that  it  had  to  be  a 
nation  before  it  could  be  a  democracy.  It  would 
have  been  ideal  to  have  nationalism  and  democ- 
racy together,  but  that  proved  difficult  to 
achieve.  Mexico  is  not  a  perfect  democracy.  But 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  live  with  it 
and  to  fashion  a  good  relationship  with  it. 

ABRAHAM  LOWENTHAL  Carlos,  are  you  saying  that 
the  United  States  can  accept  revolutionary 
change  along  its  borders  when  the  revolutionary 
regime  achieves  enough  military  strength  to 


greatly  increase  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
intervening  against  it? 

FUENTES:  In  some  ways,  yes.  The  fact  is,  revolution- 
ary regimes  that  did  not  have  military  strength 
were  overthrown.  The  Arbenz  government  was 
overthrown  in  Guatemala  in  1954.  The  Allende 
government  was  overthrown  in  Chile  in  1973. 
The  Madero  government  was  overthrown  in 
Mexico  in  1913.  And  it  is  notable  that,  once 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
were  normalized,  the  power  of  the  army  in  Mexi- 
can politics  started  withering  away. 

I  also  think  revolutions  grow  old,  like  every- 
thing in  this  world.  The  Mexican  revolution  to- 
day is  a  fat  lady  who  drives  a  Mercedes-Benz.  I 
think  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  American 
Revolution  grew  old.  The  Russian  Revolution 
grew  extremely  old.  The  Soviet  regime  is  one  of 
the  most  reactionary  in  the  world.  It  is  almost 
paralyzed  with  old  age.  It  is  like  Chernenko  him- 
self. It  can  hardly  raise  an  arm  without  cough- 
ing. 

The  Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  revolutions,  if 
they  survive,  will  also  become  old  and  temper- 
ate. The  United  States  should  deprive  Fidel  Cas- 
tro of  arguments  for  internal  repression  by  lifting 
the  embargo.  It  should  establish  normal  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  all  the  other  countries  in 
the  region,  regardless  of  their  ideologies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  links  to  these 
revolutions  can  be  negotiated  away,  and  that  the 
Contadora*  treaty  now  being  drafted  will  meet 
all  the  security  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  danger  is  to  opt  for  military  solu- 
tions and  to  forget  the  value  of  diplomatic  and 
political  imagination.  The  occupation  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States  would  result  in  a  regional  war  of 
which  the  two  major  victims,  I  am  afraid,  would 
be  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica. 

Ideally,  the  United  States  should  embrace 
revolutions — love  them  to  death,  co-opt  them, 
if  you  will.  It  should  not  antagonize  them  by 
creating  hyperinflated  situations  in  which  a  re- 
gion like  Central  America  becomes  a  souffle 
about  to  burst. 

What  is  happening  in  Central  America  is  sim- 
ply part  of  a  political  process  that  will  result  in  a 
new,  multipolar  organization  of  the  world,  leav- 
ing behind  the  hegemony  of  the  two  superpow- 

*/n  1983  the  leaders  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Panama  established  the  Contadora  group  to 
resolve  the  military  conflict  in  Central  America. 
Their  "document  of  objectives,  "  which  has  also  been 
signed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Costa  Rica,  calls  for  an  end  to  military 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  as  well  as 
for  various  forms  of  regional  cooperation. 
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ers.  In  this  ne'  w<  >rid  order,  the  United  States, 
the  Wests  n  European  democracies,  and  Japan 
will  al  ivayj  the  upper  hand,  because  no 

.  tie  may  call  itself,  it  will  have 
r  irticipat*  n  the  world  economy,  in  world 
markets.  These  markets  are  capitalistic  in  struc- 
ture and  will  continue  to  be  so,  because  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  allies  have  nothing  to  offer. 
Revolutionaries  will  become  administrators,  and 
even  the  most  radical  regimes  will  change  and 
become  able  to  get  along  with  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies. 

FRED  IKLE:  The  United  States  is  not  against  revolu- 
le volution  is  not  the  problem,  and  can 
often  be  the  solution  to  a  problem.  Revolution  is 
a  transition;  the  question  is  what  comes  after  the 
transition.  If  a  revolution  leads  to  a  government 
whose  policies  represent  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  it  is  good.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
revolutions  that  have  received  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  government.  There  was  a  revolution  in 
Portugal  at  the  end  of  the  Salazar  regime  that  led 
to  democracy,  and  we  have  excellent  relations 
with  that  country. 

What  must  be  of  concern  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  a  region  as  close  to  us  as 
Central  America,  is  the  replacement  of  a  non- 
representative  government  by  a  dictatorship 
that  is  more  efficient,  more  brutal,  and,  above 
all,  more  permanent.  Revolutionary  regimes 
that  call  themselves  Marxist  or  communist  and 
that  follow  the  Bolshevik  approach  to  power 
have  two  undesirable  features:  they  are  irrevers- 
ible, and  they  want  to  expand  their  type  of  rule 
into  neighboring  countries — by  force,  if  need  be. 

Our  guiding  principle  should  be  to  foster  the 
development  and  the  consolidation  of  pluralistic 
democracy.  By  and  large,  democracies  are  more 
peaceful  toward  their  neighbors  than  dictator- 
ships. It  is  hard  to  find  wars  since  1918  that  were 
started  by  democracies.  Similarly,  democracies 
are  less  willing  to  expend  resources  for  military 
purposes  and  to  build  up  threatening  military 
power.  We  see  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  how  difficult  it  is  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  defense.  But  Nicaragua's  ongoing  mil- 
i  i  v  buildup  will  make  that  country  the  most 
p<  ful  force  in  Central  America.  In  my  view, 
thar  w  ild  not  be  possible  if  Nicaragua  were  a 
derm. 

Democrat  is  also  the  best  guarantee  of  hu- 
man rights.  curious  that  people  in  the 
United  States  express  deep  concern  about 
the  human  righl  n  in  Central  and  South 
America  pay  so  little  a  ntion  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  dem  cracy.  Nevertheless, 
ours  is  a  democratic  hemisphere,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  so.  There  are  far  more  nations  in  the 
hemisphere  that  are  pluralistic  democracies  than 


there  were  ten  years  ago.  If  the  elections  in  Brazil 
take  place  next  year,  90  percent  ot  the  people  in 
the  region  south  of  us  will  be  under  democratic 
rule,  compared  with  about  40  percent  ten  years 
ago.  Democracy,  not  revolution,  is  the  trend  of 
the  future. 

The  "stolen  revolutions"  in  Nicaragua  and 
in  Cuba,  to  use  President  Reagan's  words,  are 
aberrations. 

LOWENTHAL:  Can  peaceful  democracies  emerge 
soon  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  Nicaragua,  in  El 
Salvador,  or  in  Guatemala? 

DANIEL  ODUBER:  Costa  Rica  has  survived  as  a  de- 
mocracy, despite  its  lack  ot  a  military,  because  of 
its  reliance  on  inter- American  diplomacy.  Mex- 
ico, Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  United 
States,  by  supporting  peaceful  inter-American 
solutions  to  political  problems,  have  been  able  to 
defend  us. 

Marxism-Leninism  is  an  expansive  doctrine, 
and  we  had  many,  many  problems  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  with  the  San- 
dinista  leaders.  But  patiently,  patiently,  we  let 
them  see  that  we  weren't  a  threat  to  them  and 
that  they  shouldn't  be  a  threat  to  us.  We  have 
been  talking  and  talking  with  the  Nicaraguans. 
We  are  still  afraid,  but  not  as  much  as  we  were 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Revolutions  have  occurred  in  my  region  when 
democratic  processes  did  not  work  or  were  sub- 
verted by  cynicism,  corruption,  and  fraud.  We 
have  a  theory,  based  on  centuries  of  experience, 
that  you  kill  the  tyrant  in  order  to  be  tree. 

Unfortunately,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
many  oppressive  governments  in  Latin  America 
in  this  century  have  been  backed  by  the  United 
States.  This  has  meant  that  popular  revolutions 
have  had  an  anti- American  character.  And  this 
antagonism  toward  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  made 
it  possible  for  communists  to  steal  revolutions. 

In  the  few  democracies  that  existed  in  this 
region  after  World  War  II,  and  in  the  many  more 
that  exist  now,  the  communists  have  been  a 
laughingstock.  They  never  get  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote  when  elections  are  cleanly  held. 
This  shows  that  our  youth  are  not  inclined  to 
become  Marxist-Leninists,  Sendero  Luminosos, 
Maoists,  or  Trotskyites.  All  these  ideologies  are 
for  us  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  no  soil  in 
Central  America  in  which  Marxist  regimes  can 
take  root.  But  the  problems  the  region  is  facing 
will  make  it  easy  for  Marxists  to  steal  revolutions 
unless  the  democratic  movements  being  built  to 
destroy  dictatorships  receive  strong  support. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States  is 
the  paramount  problem.  The  Central  Ameri- 
cans, the  Caribbean  people,  and  the  South 
Americans  I  talk  to  agree  that  the  national  secu- 
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rity  ot  the  United  States  is  their  national  security. 
That  is  especially  true  for  a  country  like  mine, 
which  has  no  army  and  must  rely  on  law  and  the 
international  institutions  that  have  heen  created 
in  the  last  hundred  years. 

What  happened  in  Nicaragua  everyhody 
knows.  In  spite  of  forty  years  of  effort  hy  Latin 
American  democratic  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
friends  of  the  United  States,  the  Somoza  regime 
was  known  as  a  puppet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  youth  of  Nicaragua,  after  living  in 
the  hills,  some  of  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
fighting  the  tyrant  and  being  supported  only  by 
Castro's  Cuba,  declared  themselves  Marxist- 
Leninists.  Most  of  them  did  so  without  knowing 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

Venezuela,  Panama,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Costa  Rica  began  the  game  of  overthrowing  So- 
moza by  force.  In  the  middle  of  it  they  failed. 
Cuba  got  involved,  as  did  the  Palestinians,  the 
Bolivians,  the  Montoneros,  and  others.  The 
people  of  Nicaragua  were  not  communists,  but 
most  of  them  were  resentful  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. After  Somoza  was  overthrown,  in  July  1979, 


the  moment  came  to  move  in  and  try  to  create  a 
democratic  alternative.  We  tried,  as  Arturo  Cruz 
knows.  Social  Democrats,  liberals,  Christian 
Democrats — everybody  moved  in.  But  it  was  not 
enough,  and  "the  boys,"  as  we  used  to  call  them, 
became  the  owners  of  power.  The  Marxist-Len- 
inists began  slowly  purging  all  those  who  were 
not  complete  and  declared  Marxist-Leninists. 

In  spite  of  that,  there  are  important  groups  of 
democratic  leaders  in  Nicaragua  who  can  help 
bring  about  change.  But  what  worries  me,  and  I 
have  to  say  this  frankly,  as  someone  who  has 
been  fighting  for  democracy  and  international 
law  for  forty  years,  is  that  unilateral  intervention 
by  the  United  States  might  destroy  all  the  inter- 
American  diplomatic  institutions  that  have 
been  built  up  over  a  hundred  years.  For  the  U.S. 
Congress — which  we  all  respect  and  see  as  an 
example — to  be  discussing  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  a  group  of  men  to  change  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  flies  in  the  face  of  inter- 
national law.  If  you  add  to  that  the  Falklands 
incident  and  the  Grenada  incident,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Latin  American  friends  of  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  defend  American  policy. 


SOURCES  U.  S.  forces.  Department  of  Defense;  national  armed  forces,  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  notes  The  national  armed  forces  totals  do  not 
include  reserves,  conscripts,  or  paramilitary  groups.  The  U.  S.  forces  in  Honduras  represent  the  approximate  number  of  troops  and  military  engineers  participating  in 
the  Granadero  /  exercises  (May  23  to  June  30).  In  El  Salvador  there  are  fifty-five  U.  S.  military  trainers;  the  other  Americans  arc  support  personnel.  The  U.  S. 
forces  in  Cuba  are  stationed  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  There  are  approximately  150  military  liaison  personnel  attached  to  U.S.  embassies  in  thirteen  other  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
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MICHAEL  BARNES:  I  think  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  feel  that 
over  the  last  few  years  U.S.  policies  with  respect 
to  Central  America  have  polarized  opinion  in 
United  States  and  damaged  relations  with 
our  neighbors.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  U.S. 

.  ernn  :n  us  tailed  r.  seek  tkci natives  to  the 
use  of  force  in  Central  America.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  not  made  use  of  the  various 
mechanisms  that  are  available  to  it  in  the  hemi- 
sphere to  address  the  threat  that  it  and  others 
perceive.  Inste  id,  it  has  pursued  the  military  op- 
tion, financing  guerrillas  who  are  attempting  to 
overthrow  another  government  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

One  alternative  is  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Contadora  initiative — on  substantive  rather 
than  merely  rhetorical  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  four  Contadora  countries  and  others  in  the 
hemisphere  seeking  political  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America. 

ARTURO  CRUZ:  I  fully  agree  that  intervention 
should  give  way  to  persuasion.  Therefore,  the 
Western  European  and  Latin  American  democ- 
racies and  the  United  States  should  put  their 
weight  behind  the  Contadora  initiative. 

There  is  something  Secretary  Ikle  said  earlier 
with  which  I  also  agree:  revolutions  should  be  of 
a  transitory  nature.  The  problem  in  my  country, 
Nicaragua,  is  precisely  that  we  don't  know  where 
our  transitory  regime  will  lead  us.  And  here  I 


would  like  to  ask  Don  Carlos  two  questions.  You 
said,  and  rightly  so,  that  revolutions  need  mili- 
tary support;  otherwise  they  will  be  quashed.  In 
my  country  the  army  is  officially  known  as  the 
Sandinista  Popular  Army,  because  the  ruling 
party  controls  it.  As  long  as  that  is  so,  I  don't  see 
any  way  for  democracy  to  emerge.  I  must  ask  you, 
Don  Carlos,  from  whom  do  the  Mexican  armed 
forces  receive  instructions — from  the  secretaty 
of  war,  or  from  the  PRI  [Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party]  ? 

As  you  said,  Mexico  has  been  a  victim  of  U.S. 
aggression;  yet  Mexicans  are  pragmatic  in  their 
relations  with  their  neighbor.  That  is  what  I  fear 
is  lacking  in  my  Sandinista  compatriots.  It  is  nou> 
time  for  the  guerrillas  who  bravely  struggled  for 
years  to  start  acting  like  statesmen.  Don't  you 
believe  they  should  become  statesmen? 

FUENTES:  The  Mexican  army  takes  its  orders  from 
the  president  of  the  republic,  not  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  certainly  not  from  the  PRI.  To 
answer  your  second  question,  yes,  I  think  that 
eventually  guerrilleros  have  to  become  states- 
men. But  you  cannot  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  dis- 
band their  army  when  there  are  U.S.  fleets  and 
contras  menacing  them. 

WILLIAM  LEOGRANDE:  The  reaction  of  the  United 
States  to  revolutionary  governments  is  generally 
hostile,  even  before  it  is  clear  how  they  will  turn 
out.  That  is  a  function  of  the  historical  attitude 
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of  the  United  States  toward  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean — the  notion  that  the  region 
is  "our  own  backyard." 

Over  the  last  few  decades,  societies  in  Central 
America  have  changed.  They  are  now  socially 
more  complex,  and  their  populations  are  politi- 
cally more  aware,  than  ever  before.  The  old,  tra- 
ditional institutions  and  ways  of  governing  no 
longer  work.  The  United  States  has  never  o  >me 
to  terms  with  that.  The  conflict  in  Central 
America  is  partly  a  social  revolution,  but  it  is 
also  a  crisis  of  decolonization — these  societies 
are  trying  to  move  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
United  States.  That  does  not  necessarily  imply 
hostility  toward  the  United  States.  But  the  hos- 
tility that  exists  may  be  a  result  of  the  way  the 
United  States  is  handling,  or  1  should  say  mis- 
handling, this  crisis  of  decolonization.  Until  we 
learn  to  handle  it  better,  regional  peace  is  going 
to  be  very,  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

SUSAN  KAUFMAN  PURCELL:  Bill  LeoGrande  said 
the  United  States  is  hostile  to  revolutions  even 
before  we  see  how  they  turn  out.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  We  don't  want  to  see  how  they 
turn  out  unless  we  absolutely  have  to.  We  have 
already  seen  how  two  of  them — the  Cuban  and 
the  Nicaraguan — have  turned  out,  and  we  are 
not  happy  with  the  results.  We  don't  like  risks. 
That  is  why  we  have  historically  chosen  to  back 
authoritarian  regimes,  even  over  democratic 
ones.  We  know  that  authoritarian  regimes  will 
not  be  hostile  to  us,  while  democratic  govern- 
ments will  be  less  subservient,  and  perhaps  more 
hostile. 

I  am  not  advocating  or  supporting  that  policy, 
but  I  am  saying  that  in  terms  of  a  narrow  defini- 
tion of  U.S.  interests,  it  has  worked  well  until 
recently. 

LOWENTHAL:  Don't  you  think  that  the  current 
policy  incurs  big  risks?  Isn't  there  a  risk  of  being 
drawn  into  military  intervention  in  Central 
America? 

PURCELL:  I  think  there  isn't  any  no-risk  option  for 
the  United  States  in  Central  America.  But  the 
discussion  these  days  centers  around  either  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  or  U.S.  military  intervention. 
No  one  talks  about  a  continuation  of  the  current 
policy — semi-covert  aid  to  antirevolutionary 
forces  and  military  and  economic  aid  to  allied 
governments. 

Everyone  compares  Central  America  to  Viet- 
nam and  assumes  that  growing  opposition  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Administration's  policy  will 
force  us  to  withdraw.  But  there  aren't  any  U.S. 
troops  fighting  in  Central  America,  so  the  do- 
mestic political  repercussions  of  maintaining  the 
present  policy  are  not  as  great. 


WILLIAM  COLBY:  I  think  the  United  States  is  in  a 
very  risky  position.  Trying  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  may  not  work;  the  region  could  explode. 
Trying  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  revolution  by 
military  action  may  be  futile,  because  the  condi- 
tions for  revolution  are  ripe.  I  have  been  both  a 
guerrilla  and  an  antiguerrilla,  so  I  know  both 
sides  of  the  equation. 

The  critical  element,  whether  you  are  leading 
a  guerrilla  movement  or  fighting  one,  is  to  get 
the  political  initiative — to  offer  a  better  revolu- 
tion than  your  opponent.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Administration  knows  this,  and  is  therefore 
stressing  a  vigorous  program  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

The  problem  is  how  to  articulate  a  positive 
revolution  and  support  it — not  through  inter- 
vention but  by  backing  local  leadership.  The 
thing  we  are  hung  up  on  now  is  the  human  rights 
problem.  We  should  be  helping  to  train  the  judi- 
ciary, the  prosecutors,  and  the  police  in  order  to 
improve  the  rule  of  law. 

LOWENTHAL;  Are  there  any  examples  of  the  rule  of 
law  being  brought  to  a  society  from  the  outside? 

COLBY:  The  British  did  a  good  job  of  it  in  their 
colonies.  They  developed  a  civil  service,  an  in- 
dependent judiciary,  and  police  forces.  Their 
traditions  are  still  strong  in  a  number  of  areas. 

LOWENTHAL:  But  are  there  examples  of  this  being 
accomplished  without  military  occupation? 

COLBY:  Useful  help  was  rendered  in  Liberia  and  in 
Korea,  and  police  forces  have  been  trained  to 
adhere  to  professional  standards  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's  public 
safety  program  and  by  postcolonial  British  police 
expatriates  in  Kenya  and  in  Malaysia.  We  can 
hardly  complain  about  the  absence  of  proper  po- 
lice procedures  if  we  refuse  to  help  develop  them. 
Yet  we  are  constrained  by  legislation  barring  as- 
sistance of  any  nature  to  foreign  police  services. 
We  should  not  limit  ourselves  to  influencing  and 
aiding  the  military. 

CHRISTOPHER  DICKEY:  In  most  cases  we  haven't 
even  done  a  very  good  job  of  that.  We  created 
the  armies  of  Central  America.  We  created  the 
national  guard  in  Nicaragua  in  the  1920s.  More 
recently,  in  1954,  we  created  the  Honduran 
army.  We  have  created  these  military  institu- 
tions in  Central  America  because  we  thought 
they  would  bring  stability  and  be  the  agents  of 
positive  change.  In  fact,  they  have  had  quite  the 
opposite  effect,  right  down  the  line.  They  have 
subverted  democracy,  overthrown  govern- 
ments, staged  coups,  rigged  elections,  and  ad- 
ministered torture. 
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If  v.  believe  that  our  interests  in  the  region 
are  vitaj,  we  should  confront  the  possibility  of 
ig  them  with  American  troops.  If  we  are 
dy  to  do  that,  then  we  have  to  examine 
policy  changes,  such  as  regional  demilita- 
ation>  We  should  start  thinking  about  doing 
a  ay  with  the  military  institutions  that  aren't 
.vorth  much  to  begin  with. 

KOBERT  PASTOR:  Over  the  long  run,  the  American 
people  will  not  support  a  covert  war  on  the  scale 
of  the  war  we  are  waging  in  Nicaragua — a  war 
that  involves  a  covert  air  force  and  a  covert  navy 
and  that  also  involves  vast  dangers,  including 
mining  Soviet  ships! 


Moreover,  the  "human  rights  hang-up"  is  fun- 
damental. The  American  people  will  not  want 
to  associate  with  criminal  regimes  unless  there  is 
a  clear  and  compelling  threat  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  Administration  has  been  very 
slow  to  understand  that,  especially  with  regard  to 
El  Salvador.  It  is  doing  just  enough  to  curb  the 
death  squads  and  to  promote  dialogue  to  assuage 
the  concerns  of  Congress,  but  it  is  not  doing 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  or  to  show  that  it  is 
really  concerned  about  it. 

To  give  El  Salvador  $300  million  in  military 
aid,  after  giving  it  nearly  $200  million  of  such  aid 
over  the  last  three  years,  is  to  give  a  blank  check 
to  the  forces  that  are  the  major  threat  to  the 
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The  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Anastasio  So- 
moza  in  1979  by  the  Sandinistas  was  not  the  first 
time  in  this  century  that  Nicaragiuin  politics  precipi- 
tated  a  joreignpolicy  crisis  in  the  United  States.  After 
years  of  civil  strife,  a  peace  accord  among  certain 
factions  became  the  basis  for  the  occupation  of  Nic- 
aragua from  1 927  to  1 933  by  more  than5,000  U.  S. 
Marines,  who  fought  the  guerrillas  led  by  General 
Augusto  Cesar  Sandino.  The  intervention  in  Nica- 
ragiui  became  a  bone  of  contention  betiveen  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  the  U.S.  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1928.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Party  platforms  of  that 
year. 


The  Republican  Party 

The  United  States  has  an  especial  interest  in 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  policy  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  always  be  a  policy  of  thorough 
friendship  and  co-operation.  In  the  case  of  Nica- 
r  igua,  we  are  engaged  in  co-operation  with  the 
eminent  of  that  country  upon  the  task  of  as- 
si  •  to  restore  and  maintain  peace,  order  and 
stal  md  in  no  way  to  infringe  upon  her  sov- 
ereign lghts.  The  Marines,  now  in  Nicaragua, 
are  then  pr<  rect  American  lives  and  property 
and  to  aid  i  rying  out  an  agreement  whereby 
we  have  unek  i  n  to  do  what  we  can  to  restore 
and  maintain  orde  ind  to  insure  a  fair  and  free 
election.  Our  policy  solutely  repudiates  any 
idea  of  conquest  or  exploitation,  and  is  actuated 
solely  by  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  assist  a 
friendly  and  neighboring  st.ite  which  has  ap- 
pealed for  aid  in  a  great  emergency.  It  is  the  same 


policy  the  United  States  has  pursued  in  other 
cases  in  Central  America. 

The  Democratic  Party 

The  Republican  administration  has  no  foreign 
policy;  it  has  drifted  without  plan.  This  great 
nation  cannot  afford  to  play  a  minor  role  in 
world  politics.  It  must  have  a  sound  and  positive 
foreign  policy,  not  a  negative  one.  We  declare 
for  a  constructive  foreign  policy  based  on  these 
principles: 

□  Outlawry  of  war  and  an  abhorrence  of  mil- 
itarism, conquest  and  imperialism. 

□  Non-interterence  with  the  elections  or 
other  internal  political  affairs  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion. This  principle  of  non-interference  extends 
to  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  all  other  Latin- Amer- 
ican nations.  Interference  in  the  purely  internal 
affairs  of  Latin-American  countries  must  cease. 

O  International  agreements  for  reduction  of 
all  armaments  and  the  end  of  competitive  war 
preparations,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  and  navy  adequate  for  national 
defense. 

□  Abolition  of  the  practice  of  the  President 
of  entering  into  and  carrying  out  agreements 
with  a  foreign  government,  either  de  facto  or  de 
jure,  for  the  protection  of  such  government 
against  revolution  or  foreign  attack,  or  for  the 
supervision  of  its  internal  affairs,  when  such 
agreements  have  not  been  advised  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  we  condemn 
the  administration  for  carrying  out  such  an  un- 
ratified agreement  that  requires  us  to  use  our 
armed  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
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country.  The  main  threat  in  El  Salvador  is  from 
the  right.  The  left  can  win  only  if  it  attracts  the 
remaining  people  in  the  middle — the  Christian 
Democrats  and  some  of  the  unions — and  if  it 
grasps  the  mantle  of  nationalism,  as  it  did  in 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

The  countries  of  South  America  and  Central 
America,  including  the  Contadora  countries, 
are  looking  for  diplomatic  solutions.  But  they 
will  be  unwilling  to  take  that  risk  if  they  sense 
that  the  United  States  will  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  them  by  acting  unilaterally.  The  United 
States  must  take  risks  in  El  Salvador,  including 
putting  sufficient  pressure  on  the  military  to 
eliminate  the  death  squads.  Only  then  will  there 
be  any  chance  of  defeating  the  left. 

There  are  alternatives  to  our  present  policy  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  not  realistic  to  think  that  the 
United  States  will  embrace  the  revolution,  but 
we  should  figure  out  how  to  avoid  being  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  revolution's  mistakes.  Only  U.S. 
actions  can  make  Sandinista  charges  of  Amer- 
ican imperialism  credible  to  their  own  people. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  last  August,  I  told 
Tomas  Borge  that  the  Carter  Administration 
had  been  very  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  We  wanted  to  avoid  the 
action-reaction  cycle  that  had  led  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  U.S. -Cuban  relations  between  1959 
and  1961.  But  we  were  blind-sided  by  the  San- 
dinistas' self-fulfilling  prophecy.  They  cried  "im- 
perialism" so  often  that  they  made  the  United 
States  into  an  imperialist. 

To  return  to  Carlos's  first  question,  I  think  the 
Nicaraguan  Marxist-Leninists  who  took  power 
did  not  want  to  live  with  the  United  States,  did 
not  want  to  change  their  stereotypical  vision  of 
us.  If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  Central  America, 
they  will  have  to  be  willing  to  change  that  stere- 
otype and  show  some  inclination  to  understand 
the  dynamics  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
United  States  will  have  to  realize  that  the  revo- 
lution, if  it  is  not  reversible,  can  still  evolve  if  it 
is  given  a  bit  of  space. 

MARK  FALCOFF:  Both  Bob  Pastor  and  my  friend 
Carlos  Fuentes  have  conceived  of  a  solution  to 
the  crisis  in  Central  America  in  which  a  series  of 
cards  fall  consecutively  into  place  in  a  very  help- 
ful way.  There  is  Don  Carlos's  souffle  metaphor: 
an  effervescence  of  anti-Americanism,  which, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  quite  under- 
standable, followed  by  nationalism,  followed  by 
a  moderating  of  a  revolution  that  has  spent  its 
initial  venom  against  the  United  States  and  has 
become  more  pragmatic.  The  example  of  that 
process,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  is  Mexico. 

That  happened  in  a  different  time,  however. 
The  world  is  much  smaller  now,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  really  is  involved.  The  Cuban  and  Nica- 


raguan revolutions  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Mexican  revolution  except  in  their  anti-Ameri- 
canism, which  for  all  its  centrality  to  Castro  and 
to  the  comandantes  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  what 
provokes  our  concern. 

You  asked,  Don  Carlos,  if  revolutionary  re- 
gimes can  live  with  the  United  States.  I  ask,  do 
they  want  to?  You  asked,  quite  rightly,  why  we 
don't  take  away  Castro's  excuse  for  repression: 
lift  the  embargo  and  announce  our  willingness  to 
deal  with  him  on  a  basis  of  dignity.  I  ask  not 
only  you  but  myself  as  well,  does  Castro  want 
that?  Would  it  serve  his  interests?  If  not,  what 
policies  flow  therefrom? 

JOANNE  OMANG:  Why  do  we  all  assume  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  agree  that  its 
Central  America  policy  is  failing  or  needs  chang- 
ing? From  the  Administration's  point  of  view, 
the  debate  over  that  policy  has  served  to  rein- 
force the  image  of  the  United  States  throughout 
Latin  America  as  strongly  anticommunist.  No 
matter  what  the  United  States  has  done — in- 
vade Grenada,  support  the  contras  in  Nicara- 
gua— it  has  left  no  doubt  about  its  position. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  and  the  support  of  the  contras  are 
widely  denounced  as  illegal  interference,  these 
actions  have  given  the  Reagan  Administration 
the  image  of  being  slightly  unreliable.  To  the 
President,  that  is  probably  a  good  thing:  it  keeps 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  off-balance.  I  think 
that  is  just  what  he  wants. 

DICKEY:  I  think  the  Administration  is  aware  that  if 
there  is  any  part  of  the  world  that  is  worse  off 
today  than  it  was  four  years  ago  it  is  Central 
America.  In  Guatemala  one  dictator  was  traded 
for  another,  and  then  another.  There  is  a  very 
fragile  democracy  in  Honduras,  and  that  country 
is  rapidly  being  turned  from  a  banana  republic 
into  a  bivouac.  In  El  Salvador  the  guerrillas  are 
three  or  four  times  stronger  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  In  Nicaragua,  not  only  is  the  regime 
not  faltering  but  it  is  much  stronger  than  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

XABIER GOROST1AGA:  Peace,  democracy,  and  U.S. 
national  security  interests  cannot  be  established 
in  Central  America  without  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  70  to  80  percent  of  the  people  who 
have  been  historically  oppressed.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Marxist  tendencies  in  Central  America,  but 
they  are  not  what  I  would  call  dogmatic  Euro- 
pean Marxist  tendencies.  What  exists  is  a  sort  of 
Creole  Marxism,  a  convergence  of  nationalism, 
Christianity,  and  Marxism.  It  is  not  European 
Marxism  and  it  is  not  even  Cuban  Marxism, 
since  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Cuban  revolution.  And  na- 
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tionali  m  as  ;uch  had  less  to  do  with  the  revolu- 
ti     in  Cul  ■  t'ii.in  is  the  case  inCenttal  Ametica 
H  ■   u  don't  undetstand  the  cultural  inte- 
.  of  these  historical  tendencies,  you  can- 
•ndersrand  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
■rierica. 

Morality  and  political  logic  dictate  noninter- 
vention, even  if  ideological  and  bureaucratic  at- 
titudes in  the  United  States  seem  to  dictate  a 
different  course  of  action.  The  United  States  is 
creating  problems  with  its  allies  because  of  its 
policie<  in  (  .  ntral  America.  For  example,  Can- 
ada and  Sw  eden  have  increased  their  aid  to  Nic- 
aragua, bomething  funny  is  going  on.  Why 
doesn't  the  United  States  pay  more  attention  to 
-  allies  are  doing.7 

As  I  told  my  old  friend  and  former  boss  Arturo 
Cruz,  we  have  to  help  the  muchachos,  the  San- 
dinistas, to  institutionalize  the  revolution  so  that 
it  can  become  more  flexible  and  pragmatic. 
These  people  didn't  pass  through  Harvard  on 
their  way  to  running  a  country.  As  Daniel  Odu- 
ber  said,  they  went  up  into  the  mountains  when 
they  were  fifteen.  They  don't  know  the  intrica- 
cies of  international  diplomacy.  The  people  who 
are  criticizing  the  Sandinista  government,  and 
those  who  are  unconditionally  supporting  it, 
should  not  create  an  impossible  situation  for 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nicara- 
gua who  would  like  to  help  the  revolution 
mature. 

I  think  Central  America  is  a  test  case  for  all  of 
Latin  America.  If  the  United  States  maintains 
its  ideological,  and  in  some  ways  pathological, 
attitude  toward  Central  America,  it  will  find  it 
difficult  to  have  good  friends  in  Latin  America. 
U.S.  support  of  the  contras  is  destroying  both 
the  system  of  international  law  and  the  inter- 
American  legal  system.  It  is  difficult  to  foster 
pragmatic  positions  in  Nicaragua  when  there  are 
radical  positions  on  the  other  side. 

EDMUND  G.  BROWN  JR.:  The  challenge  in  Central 
America  is  particularly  affected  by  U.S.  domes- 
tic politics.  The  strong  political  force  that  will 
not  tolerate  another  Cuba  has  made  it  clear  to 
politicians  that  there  is  far  more  risk  inundertak- 
g  new  policy  initiatives  in  Central  America 
i  in  supporting  traditional  anticommunist 
appi  hes.  The  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
focusn  m  Central  America,  but  if  we  look  at 
those  w  ire,  it  is  clear  that  the  anticommunist 
"right  wii  ixc five  is  stronger  by  several 

orders  of  mag        e  than  any  contrary  view. 

That  being  .    it  is  predictable  how 

Congress  will  behave.  Congress  is  not  a  think 
tank;  it  is  a  mechanism  <  i  r  -spond  to  the  popular 
will.  The  basis  for  congressional  decisions  is  do- 
mestic politics,  which  today  has  a  strong  right- 
ward  bias. 


Nevertheless,  what  is  happening  in  Lebanon, 
and  what  happened  in  Algeria  some  years  ago, 
indicates  that  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for 
their  goals  generally  prevail  over  people  who  are 
not.  We  have  an  Administration  that  articulates 
tough-minded  principles  but  that  got  out  of  Leb- 
'  anon  rather  quickly  after  the  number  of  U.S. 
dead  reached  a  few  hundred. 

I  suspect  that  adversaries  of  the  United  States 
could  conclude  that  there  is  no  long-term  politi- 
cal will  for  costly  commitments  abroad.  In  that 
sense,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Salvadoran  or 
Nicaraguan  insurgents  to  be  too  troubled  by  the 
Administration's  policy. 

President  Reagan  made  one  of  his  most  com- 
pelling speeches  twenty  years  ago  against  urban 
redevelopment  schemes  like  the  Model  Cities 
program,  which  attempt  to  solve  problems  by 
throwing  money  at  them.  Yet  that  big  spending 
policy  is  now  embraced  for  Central  America. 

Why  this  contradiction.'  Perhaps  because  the 
only  alternative  for  President  Reagan  is  inva- 
sion, which  is  not  politically  palatable  at  this 
moment. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  three  options — inva- 
sion, throwing  money  at  the  problem,  or  negoti- 
ating with  the  Sandinistas,  the  Cubans,  or 
whomever — throwing  money  at  the  problem 
may  buy  some  time  and  may  be  the  only  course 
that  can  be  digested  politically. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  now  if  we  are  really 
for  democracy,  or,  if  security  in  the  East-West 
conflict  overrides  democracy,  if  we  can  mobilize 
a  domestic  constituency  to  support  and  make 
sacrifices  for  a  program  that  goes  against  our  na- 
tional values.  I  personally  believe  that  we  can- 
not. Therefore,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ur- 
gent than  creating  the  political  climate  that  will 
permit  us  to  negotiate  a  new  basis  for  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  other  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

LOWENTHAL:  I  see  four  options  for  the  United 
States  in  Central  America.  The  first  is  to  con- 
tinue the  current  policy  of  the  Administration  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  Kissinger  report — to  work 
toward  military  victories  of  the  established  anti- 
communist regimes,  to  attempt  to  enhance  the 
legitimacy  of  those  governments  by  pushing 
them  to  hold  elections,  to  seek  to  curb  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  harass,  intimidate,  and  possibly  over- 
throw the  Sandinista  regime.  Perhaps  I  should 
add,  to  supplement  these  activities  with  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  second  option  is  what  Tom  J .  Farer,  in  an 
article  in  Foreign  Policy'  called  "managing  the 

'Tom J.  Farer,  "Manage  the  Revolution?"  Foreign 
Policy,  Fail  1983. 
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revolution."  That  policy  would  attempt  to 
change  the  nature  of  Central  American  society. 
It  would  move  vigorously  against  the  death 
squads,  purge  the  armed  forces,  strongly  promote 
agrarian  and  other  structural  changes,  and  try  to 
bring  to  power  reformist  governments. 

The  third  option  is  to  substantially  decrease 
U.S.  involvement  in  Central  America,  essen- 
tially to  disengage  from  the  region. 

The  fourth  option  is  to  focus  narrowly  on  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  strategic  facilities 
and  the  stationing  6f  offensive  weapons  and 
combat  forces  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Does  anyone  see  other  possibilities? 

PURCELL:  The  third  and  fourth  options  are  basically 
the  same.  If  the  Soviet  Union  put  missiles  in  one 


of  the  Central  American  countries,  we  wouldn't 
just  sit  there. 

FALCOF1  1  would  add  that  the  economic  aid  pack- 
age is  not  something  the  Kissinger  commission 
dreamed  up  merely  to  postpone  the  inevitable.  It 
is  a  response  to  the  claims  of  many  Central 
American  leaders  of  all  political  persuasions  that 
their  countries'  economies  are  so  shattered  that 
something  must  be  done.  I  categorically  reject 
the  view  that  economic  assistance  is  bad  because 
it  is  driven  by  larger  security  concerns. 

FUENTES:  At  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference  in  1947, 
Latin  America  conceded  the  principle  of  U.S. 
security  in  this  hemisphere.  At  the  Bogota  con- 
ference in  1948,  the  United  States  conceded  the 


A  Revolutionary  Program  For  El  Salvador 


In  February  1 980,  the  Revolutionary  Coordination 
of  the  Masses  published  the  first  program  agreed  upon 
by  the  four  principal  Salvadoran  revolutionary 
groups.  Although  other  manifestoes  have  appeared 
since  those  groups  merged  into  the  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front  in  April  J  980,  this  document,  por- 
tions of  which  appear  below,  is  still  the  most  detailed 
exposition  of  the  revolutionaries '  plans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Salvadoran  society  and  for  El  Salvadi »  \ 
relations  with  other  Central  American  states  and 
with  the  superpowers. 

Task  and  Objectives  of  the  Revolution: 

□  To  overthrow  the  reactionary  military  dicta- 
torship of  the  oligarchy  and  Yankee  imperialism, 
and  to  establish  a  revolutionary  democratic  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  unity  of  the  revolutionary 
and  democratic  forces  in  the  People's  Army  and 
the  Salvadoran  people. 

□  To  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  great  lords  of 
land  and  capital. 

□  To  liquidate  the  dependence  of  our  country 
on  Yankee  imperialism. 

□  To  assure  democratic  rights  and  freedoms  for 
the  entire  people — particularly  for  the  working 
masses. 

□  The  revolutionary  democratic  government 
will  establish  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
othet  countries  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  differing  social  systems  and  on  the  basis 
of  equal  rights,  coexistence,  and  respect  for  self- 
determination.  Close  fraternal  relations  with 
Nicatagua  will  especially  be  sought.  Our  country 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Movement  of  Non- 
aligned  Countries. 


□  Nationalize  the  entire  banking  and  financial 
system;  foreign  trade;  the  system  of  electricity 
distribution,  along  with  the  enterprises  for  its 
production  that  are  in  private  hands;  the  refin- 
ing of  petroleum. 

□  Carry  out  the  expropriation,  in  accord  with 
the  national  interest,  of  the  monopolistic  enter- 
prises in  industry,  trade,  and  services. 

□  Carry  out  a  thoroughgoing  agrarian  reform, 
which  will  put  the  land  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  big  landlords  at  the  disposal  of  the  broad 
masses  who  work  it.  The  agrarian  reform  will  not 
affect  small  and  medium  landholders,  who  will 
receive  support  for  continual  improvements  in 
production  on  their  plots. 

□  Carry  out  an  urban  reform  to  benefit  the  great 
majority,  without  affecting  small  and  medium 
owners  of  real  estate. 

□  Thoroughly  transform  the  tax  system,  so  that 
tax  payments  no  longer  fall  upon  the  workers. 

□  Establish  effective  mechanisms  for  credit,  ec- 
onomic aid,  and  technical  assistance  for  small 
and  medium-sized  private  businesses. 

□  Establish  a  system  for  effective  planning  of  the 
national  economy. 

□  Create  sufficient  sources  of  jobs  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate unemployment  in  the  briefest  possible  time. 

□  Bring  into  effect  a  just  wage  policy  based  on 
regulation  of  wages,  taking  into  account  the  cost 
of  living;  an  energetic  policy  of  control  and  re- 
duction of  the  prices  charged  for  basic  goods  and 
services;  a  substantial  increase  in  social  services 
for  the  popular  masses  (social  security,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  health  care,  etc.). 

□  Put  into  action  a  massive  plan  tor  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing. 
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pri  n  n  intervention  to  the  Latin  Amer- 

nity.  Perhaps  a  similar  diplomatic 
n  be  reached  for  Central  America. 

chii     Jarlos  has  put  his  finger  on  what  is 
ng  in  ill  these  options — genuine  multilat- 
il  negotiations  that  would  transform  the  Con- 
idora  initiative  into  something  much  more  far- 
reachine 

•KLE:  Bob  Pastor  said  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  assoi  iated  with  criminal  regimes.  But 
dot  .in  we  can  ignore  the  consequences 

of  criminal  regimes?  If  there  is  a  Pol  Pot  in  the 
woi  should  we  simply  walk  away  and  forget 
mcern  for  human  rights? 

There  is  something  insincere  about  expres- 
sions of  concern  for  human  rights  that  come  to 
the  surface  only  when  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved, has  influence,  and  can  use  its  influence. 
If  voicing  concern  about  human  rights  is  nothing 
but  a  way  of  disengaging  the  United  States  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  human  rights  throughout 
the  world  will  have  been  ill-served. 

Bob  Pastor  also  said  that  Nicaragua  might 
have  misunderstood  the  United  States  and  ma- 
neuvered itself  into  opposition  to  us.  Wasn't  it 
rather  that  the  Carter  Administration  misunder- 
stood the  comandantes,  expecting  they  would 
keep  their  promises  of  democracy? 

If  you  look  at  negotiation  as  an  alternative  to 
military  force — instead  of  as  complementary — 
you  fatally  misunderstand  the  opponents  of  de- 
mocracy. Some  of  them  are  dedicated,  coura- 
geous people  who  are  willing  to  fight  until  they 
prevail.  If  our  only  alternative  to  that  is  words, 
then  what  Governor  Brown  said  is  true.  We  will 
not  prevail;  and  those  who  will  are  not  the  ones 
who  will  observe  human  rights  or  let  the  majority 
of  the  people  express  their  wishes. 

We  have  to  negotiate  to  win  over  those  who 
are  willing  to  share,  to  participate,  to  compro- 
mise; but  we  also  have  to  help  our  friends  use 
force  to  defend  their  basic  interests. 

Governor  Brown  observed  that  there  may  not 
be  a  willingness  to  die.  The  Salvadoran  soldiers 
show  a  willingness  to  die,  and  I  think  that  the 

i 1 1  >rity  understand  what  they  are  dying  for.  In  a 
El  Salvador  had  a  revolution  in  1979  that 
wa  'reat  threat  to  Castro.  I  believe  that  is  why 
Castr  nd  his  associates  intervened — to  bring 
the  Ch     ian  Democratic  revolution  to  an  end. 

FinalK  lon't  think  that  East- West  security 
conflicts  with  other  objectives.  Strengthening 
democracy  inG  iti  1  America  serves  U.S.  secu- 
rity in  the  East- West  c  ntext;  moreover,  democ- 
racy is  the  best  guarantee  for  human  rights.  We 
cannot  disengage  ourselves  md  let  negotiations 
go  on  while  those  who  arc  willing  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy through  force  continue  to  fight. 


PASTOR:  Fred  Ikle  missed  my  point.  It  is  precisely 
the  strategic  imperative  that  should  compel  us  to 
stop  the  death  squads,  since  any  policy  that 
doesn't  take  into  consideration  human  rights  is 
doomed  to  fail.  With  regard  to  the  comandantes, 
the  Carter  Administration  did  not  misjudge 
them,  but  felt  that  in  the  long  term  the  chances 
of  evolution  were  greater  if  the  United  States  did 
not  push  them  against  the  wall. 

LEOGRANDE:  Dr.  Ikle's  comments  reflect  one  of  the 
'most  grievous  problems  of  current  U.S.  policy, 
that  is,  the  very  strange  vision  the  Administra- 
tion has  of  what  is  going  on  in  Central  America. 
There  is  virtually  no  one  left  in  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  today  from  what  he  calls  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  October  1979.  Almost 
all  of  the  civilian  leaders  of  that  government — 
which  lasted  only  three  months — are  dead,  or  in 
exile,  or  have  joined  the  FDR/FMLN  [Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front/Farabundo  Marti]. 
The  armed  forces  today  are  what  they  have  been 
since  1932 — the  real  locus  of  political  power. 
The  high  command  today  is  composed  ot  many 
people  who  were  thrown  out  in  October  1979 
but  worked  their  way  into  power  as  the  govern- 
ment shifted  to  the  right.  The  idea  that  El  Salva- 
dor is  moving  toward  democracy  stretches  credu- 
lity and  the  meaning  of  language. 

Chris  Dickey  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  U.S. 
policy  has  been  less  successful  in  the  past  four 
years  than  in  Central  America.  If  one  looks  at 
earlier  decades,  wherever  we  tried  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Latin  America,  lo  and  behold,  those 
are  the  places  where  we've  gotten  ourselves  into 
the  most  trouble. 

The  country  where  the  United  States  was 
most  dominant  was  Cuba.  Cuba  was  a  virtual 
U.S.  protectorate  from  1898  to  1934.  What  we 
produced  was  not  a  stable  democracy  but  rather 
the  Batista  dictatorship,  which  led  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  1959 — a  revolution  that  was  as  much 
anti-American  as  it  was  pro-Marxist. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  we  created  a  na- 
tional guard  to  preserve  democracy.  It  produced 
Trujillo  and  the  crisis  after  he  was  assassinated. 
We  established  the  national  guard  in  Nicaragua 
to  protect  and  defend  democracy.  It  brought  us 
Somoza  and  led  to  the  revolution  of  1979.  Our 
record  of  building  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  Caribbean  is  not  very  good.  Today 
we  are  making  the  same  mistakes.  In  the  name  of 
democracy,  we  are  strengthening  the  Salvadoran 
army,  which  has  for  decades  acted  as  the  guard- 
ian of  the  oligarchy.  We  are  creating  a  military 
behemoth  in  Honduras  that  threatens  that  em- 
bryonic democracy  and  we  are  arming  the  rem- 
nants of  Somoza's  national  guard.  This  is  a  trav- 
esty and  a  tragedy.  ■ 
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BESIEGED 
BY  THE  STATE 

By  defending  the  individual,  government 
destroys  the  fabric  of  society 
By  Robert  Nisbet 

the  1930s,  Albert  J.  Nock  pub- 
lished a  book  with  the  arresting  title  Our  Enemy  the  State.  Despite  Nock's 
luminous  name  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  book  was  little  noticed.  The 
1930s  was  a  time  when  statism  was  getting  booster  shots  from  the  New  Deal 
at  home  and  from  totalitarianism  abroad.  The  conventional  wisdom  among 
intellectuals  was  that  a  book  with  such  a  title  was  at  best  irrelevant,  at  worst 
subversive.  Everybody  knew  that  capitalism  was  moribund  and  that  the  only 
salvation  lay  in  the  state. 

Following  the  classical  liberal  tradition  of  the  West,  Nock  chose  to  see  the 
individual  as  the  primary  victim  of  the  state's  monopoly  of  power.  That  was  a 
mistake.  The  chief  prey  of  political  power  is  not  the  individual  but  society.  It 
is  the  war  between  state  and  society  that  has  overriding  political  and  social 
consequences  in  the  West. 

By  society  I  mean  nothing  supra-individual;  nothing  large,  abstract,  or 
remote.  I  use  the  word  to  mean  all  the  ordinary  relationships  that  bind 
human  beings  together  and  separate  them  from  the  horde.  Family,  neighbor- 
hood, and  religion,  each  of  which  long  antedates  the  political  state,  are 
society's  molecular  elements.  To  these  ancient  unities  have  been  added  over 
the  centuries  the  more  complex  elements  of  society:  towns,  cities,  monas- 
teries, schools,  universities,  business  enterprises,  hospitals,  and  professions. 
These  are  all  social  inventions,  created  by  the  same  combination  of  per- 
ceived need  and  ingenuity  that  spurred  the  invention  of  clocks,  mills,  steam 
engines,  art  forms,  and  games. 

The  political  state  is  an  institution  that  is  very  much  a  part  of  society, 
especially  in  the  modern  world.  But  there  is  one  great  difference  between 
the  state  and  all  other  associations:  it  alone  possesses  sovereignty — power 
backed  by  military  force.  By  its  nature,  the  state  reaches  all  individuals.  In 
the  process  it  necessarily  impinges  upon  the  social  groups  that  come  between 
it  and  the  individual. 

All  institutions  compete  for  the  loyalty  of  individuals.  So  far  as  individ- 
uals are  concerned,  competition  is  probably  most  stringent  within  an  insti- 
tution; but  from  the  point  of  view  ot  society,  it  is  the  struggle  between 
institutions  that  is  decisive.  There  are  several  institutions  that  serve  more 
than  others  to  define  social  reality.  The  family,  of  course,  is  the  oldest  and 
most  universal.  Entire  social  orders  have  been  dominated  by  household  and 
clan,  the  Roman  republic  being  the  best  known.  Even  today,  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America,  kinship  ties  retain  a  strength  and  an  influence  that 
match  anything  the  state  can  command. 

Robert  Nisbet  is  Albert  Schweitzer  Professor  of  the  Humanities,  Emeritus,  at  Columbia 
University.  His  books  include  Twilight  ot  Authority,  History  of  the  Idea  of  Progress, 
and,  most  recently,  Prejudices.  He  is  currently  an  adjunct  scholar  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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God  may  be  dead,  Religion  has  also  exercised  a  sovereign  claim  over  the  individual.  In  the 

but  the  state  is        Middle  Ages,  the  church  governed  many  of  the  provinces  of  life  that  rmw 
robustly  alive.  The        fall  under  the  state's  supervision.  Matters  we  unquestionably  leave  to  the 
worship  of  state        state — registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  education;  festivals; 
power  has  become  a        morals;  the  regulation  of  economic  transactions;  even  the  decision  to  go  to 
religion  every  bit  us        war — were  the  responsibility  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
powerful  as  Marxism  In  much  of  the  world,  however,  the  state  now  demands  the  primary 

or  Catholicism  loyalty  of  the  individual.  Statism  is  today  as  much  a  faith  as  Marxism  or 
Catholicism.  As  the  church  followed  the  individual  from  cradle  to  grave  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  does  the  state  in  our  time.  This  is  as  true  of  democracies 
as  of  totalitarian  orders.  In  a  masterly  essay  entitled  "The  Balance  of  Power 
in  Society,"  the  social  scientist  Frank  Tannenbaum  observed  many  years  ago 
that  the  power  gained  by  one  social  institution  is  inevitably  gained  at  the 
expense  of  other  institutions.  "Institutional  friction  and  instability,"  he 
wrote,  "are  therefore  the  normal  state  of  society,  and  the  hope  of  peace  and 
quietude  is  an  idle  dream."  He  defined  tyranny  as  the  complete,  or  nearly 
complete,  dominance  of  one  institution  over  all  others. 

Much  of  modern  history  is  no  more  than  a  process  by  which  the  state  has 
wrested  power  from  family  and  church,  as  well  as  from  guild,  village,  town, 
and  social  class.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  in  his  book  On 
Power,  referred  to  the  modern  state  as  the  "assailant  of  the  social  order"  and 
as  the  agent  of  a  "permanent  revolution."  For  Jouvenel,  the  state  was  Power: 

All  command  other  than  its  own,  that  is  what  irks  Power.  All  energy,  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  that  is  what  nourishes  it.  If  the  human  atom  which  contains  this 
energy  is  confined  in  a  social  molecule,  then  Power  must  break  down  that  mole- 
cule. Its  levelling  tendency,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  least,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
an  acquired  characteristic  which  it  assumes  on  taking  democratic  form.  It  is  a 
leveller  in  its  own  capacity  of  state  and  because  it  is  state. 

The  tendency  of  the  state  to  compete  with,  assail,  and  revolutionize  the 
social  order  has  been  evident  since  the  dawn  of  the  state  a  few  thousand  years 
ago.  But  democracy  has  done  the  most  to  widen  and  deepen  the  state's 
supremacy  over  other  social  allegiances.  Democracy  is  first  and  last  about 
power,  not  fteedom.  When  infused  with  the  ideals  of  libetalism,  democra- 
cies can  provide  a  setting  fot  the  freedom  of  individuals,  groups,  and  associa- 
tions. But  democracies  need  not  provide  such  a  setting,  and  there  can  even 
be,  as  the  political  scientist  Jacob  Talmon  and  others  have  stressed,  totalitar- 
ian democracies.  How  else  did  Stalin  and  Hitlet  manufactute  their  unprece- 
dented mechanisms  of  absolute  power  save  by  insisting  that  their  regimes 
were  a  higher  form  of  democracy — a  "real,"  or  "effective,"  democracy 
rooted  in  the  needs  of  the  masses,  rather  than  a  purely  formal 

I democracy  serving  as  a  cloak  for  the  tule  of  the  boutgeoisie 
and  the  plutocracy, 
n  its  zeal  to  recover  the  individual  atom,  the  state  bedevils  the  social 
molecule.  Considet  the  state's  forays  into  the  slums  in  the  name  of  urban 
renewal.  Years  ago  the  brilliant  city  planner  Jane  Jacobs  pointed  out  the 
seeming  inability  of  the  state  to  avoid  bulldozing  entite  neighborhoods  along 
with  the  dilapidated  buildings  of  condemned  urban  areas.  A  sense  of  com- 
munity can  keep  crime  rates  low  no  mattet  how  squalid  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  a  neighborhood  may  be.  But  the  state  can  no  mote  create  a  sense  of 
neighborhood  or  community  than  it  can  cteate  love  or  friendship. 

The  war  between  state  and  society  can  also  be  seen  in  much  of  what  the 
state  is  pleased  to  call  affitmative  action  programs.  The  state's  declared 
objective  is  to  tescue  the  powetless  individual  from  the  social  forces  that 
oppress  him.  I  readily  concede  that  there  are  times  when  the  state  is  ob 
ligated  to  do  so.  After  all,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  trespassed  on  the 
rights  of  slaveholders.  But  busing  schoolchildten  many  miles  in  order  to 
meet  some  buteaucrat's  arbitrary  standatd  for  the  proper  integtation  of  the 
faces  grievously  flouts  the  will  of  the  community.  From  all  we  hear,  these 
children  are  no  happier  about  theit  new  "rights"  than  are  theit  parents. 
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Illustrations  by  Elliot  Bantield 


Of  all  the  wars  waged  by  the  state,  the  most  important  is  the  war  against 
:he  family — taking  the  family  in  its  fullest  sense  to  include  clan  and  kindred. 
We  can  observe  that  war  in  the  state's  recent  involvement  in  the  traditional 
]  patient-physician  relationship.  Here  the  individual  being  "liberated"  by 
state  action  is  Baby  Doe.  To  protect  the  baby  against  her  parents  and  their 
doctor  the  state  has  set  up  a  so-called  hot  line  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
1  proclaimed  it  the  right,  nay  the  duty,  of  hospital  personnel  to  report  any 
abuses  of  a  handicapped  infant's  civil  rights  to  the  government.  The  ques- 
|  :ion  cannot  be  avoided:  Is  the  possible  benefit — if  that  is  the  proper  word — 
60  Baby  Doe  worth  the  damage  to  family  autonomy?  Can  the  remote,  inquis- 
itorial, adversarial  court  system  be  relied  on  for  justice?  Or  are  the  hard 
decisions  in  cases  such  as  Baby  Doe's  best  left  to  the  family  and  its  physician? 

Consider,  too,  the  university.  Many  will  remember  the  determination 
A  ith  which  the  academic  community  fought  the  efforts  of  state  legislatures 
n  the  1940s  and  1950s  to  circumscribe  its  right  to  supervise  student  admis- 
sions, determine  curricula,  and  appoint  faculty  members.  But  today  uni- 
versities submit  to  demands  that  were  not  even  dreamed  of  two  generations 
igo.  The  requirements  of  affirmative  action  have  sanctioned  a  degree  of 
federal  scrutiny  of  university  affairs  more  intrusive  than  the  old  inquisition 
against  supposedly  disloyal  professors.  A  faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
3eorgia  was  jailed  for  contempt  after  refusing  to  reveal  to  a  court  his  vote 
{pace  democracy)  on  another  faculty  member's  promotion.  But  no  scholars 
departed  the  institution,  and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  did  not  bother  to  protest.  This  is  how  far 
universities  have  moved  from  the  autonomy  they  once  knew 
and  valued. 
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final  example  is  pertinent.  Prior  to  the  dismemberment  of 
AT&T  (I  realize  "divestiture"  is  the  more  polite  word),  there  were  few 
complaints  about  service  by  customers,  no  significant  sins  charged  by  the 
unions,  and  not  many  objections  from  stockholders.  AT&T  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  communications  system  in  the  world,  the  envy  of  all 
other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  membra  disjecta  are  now  lying  all  over  the 
landscape  and  Americans  are  faced  with  reduced  service  and  higher  costs  for 
such  service  as  can  be  given. 

Preposterous  as  the  AT&T  dismemberment  is,  it  has  hallowed  prece- 
dents. Henry  VIII  "divested"  the  English  monasteries,  for  instance,  al- 
though they  had  for  centuries  contributed  voluminously  to  England's  store  of 
art  treasures  and  had  supported  tens  of  thousands  of  families  with  work  in  the 
fields  of  the  great  monastic  holdings.  But  Henry  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  the  monasteries  were  a  dangerous  monopoly.  He  broke  up  the  whole 
system,  enriching  some  individuals  but  condemning  many  thousands  of 
tenant  farmers  to  poverty  and  ultimately  to  the  clutches  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Apologists  for  the  powerful  state  have  long  taken  pains  to  justify  the 
dismemberment  or  nationalization  of  autonomous  groups  and  corporations. 
Hobbes,  in  Leviathan,  compared  them  to  "worms  in  the  entrails  of  natural 
man."  Elsewhere  he  described  them  as  "stitches"  in  the  body  politic  that 
"breedeth  fever."  Rousseau  hated  all  such  groups  and  made  it  evident  in  the 
Social  Contract  that  the  sacred  General  Will  could  not  be  realized  until  all 
"partial  associations"  were  pulverized.  Bentham's  distaste  for  intermediate 
groups  led  him  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  both  trial  by  jury  and  the  spousal 
privilege  of  refusing  to  testify  against  one's  mate.  We  can,  of  course,  accept 
the  government's  reasons  for  breaking  up  AT&T.  Or  we  can  put  the  fate  of 
AT&T  in  the  historical  context  of  the  destruction  of  guilds,  monasteries, 
castles,  fiefs,  and  walled  towns. 

The  United  Stares  came  closest  of  all  states  to  achieving  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  government  and  the  social  order.  The  Founding  Fathers 
preferred  the  Lockean  notion  of  limited  government;  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury their  vision  was  largely  preserved.  The  Civil  War  changed  the  balance. 
Lincoln's  excision  of  the  cancer  of  slavery  from  the  body  politic  was  accom- 


The  questions  are  as 
painful  as  they  are 
unavoidable:  Should 
the  fate  of  Baby  Doe 
be  decided  by  her 
family  or  by  the 
courts?  What 
likelihood  is  there  that 
our  judicial  system 
can  be  relied  on  to 
provide  justice? 


Even  when  the 
exercise  of  state 
power  is  a  moral 
necessity,  it  comes  at 
a  price.  The 
unprecedented 
increase  of  national 
authority  that  resulted 
from  the.  Civil  War 
led  ultimately  to  the 
dlitarization  of 
\merican  society  in 
World  War  I 


panied  by  a  nationalization  of  authority  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  powers 
of  the  states  that  would  eventually  make  America  a  very  different  pla"ce. 
World  War  I,  with  its  unprecedented  militarization  of  American  society 
("War  is  the  health  of  the  state,"  declared  one  critical  onlooker,  Randolph 
Bourne),  was  but  the  culmination  of  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  Civil  War. 

Today  the  American  state  has  opted  for  redistributionism  as  its  philoso- 
phy— that  is',  for  egalitarian  steamrollering  of  social  and  cultural  differences. 
The  word  has  gone  out  that  there  is  something  inherently  base  about  the  fact 
that  a  person  may  live  well  simply  by  virtue  of  being  born  into  a  family  of 
wealth.  Why  this  should  be  so,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  so,  and  the  whole 
system  of  inheritance  taxes  is  testimony  to  it. 

When  these  taxes  were  first  instituted,  only  wealthy  families  were  at  risk. 
But  such  families  were  too  few  in  number  to  feed  the  state's  ravenous  hunger 
for  revenue,  so  it  began  to  cast  its  eyes  at  the  middle  class.  Millions  of 
families  are  now  forced  to  give  serious  consideration  to  death  taxes.  One 
consequence  is  that  it  has  become  difficult  for  farms  to  remain  in  the  family 
line. 

We  shouldn't  forget  the  income  tax,  either.  As  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel 
observed,  had  the  state  been  interested  in  protecting  the  family  it  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  family  did  at  least  as  well  as  the  business  firm  with 
regard  to  income  taxes.  "The  firm  produces  the  goods,  the  family  produces 
the  people,"  he  wrote  in  The  Ethics  of  Redistribution.  "It  is  puzzling  that  the 
needs  of  the  former  should  be  so  well  understood  by  the  lawmakers,  and  the 
needs  of  the  latter  so  disregarded.  ...  It  is  quite  incomprehensible  that  a 
breeder  of  dogs  for  the  race  track  should  be  allowed  his  costs,  depreciation, 
etc.  while  the  father  of  the  family  is  not."  How  true.  Since  World  War  II  the 
American  family  has  received  fewer  and  fewer  tax  advantages.  What  is 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  child  rearing  is  a  pittance  compared  with  the 
real  costs  involved,  as  any  parent  can  attest.  The  deduction  a  family  may 
take  for  interest  paid  on  a  mortage  is  still  safe,  but  probably  not  for  long. 

Frank  Tannenbaum  wrote  that  the  "road  to  social  peace  is  the  balance  of 
the  social  institutions ...  for  the  only  way  to  peace  in  this  world  of  fallible 
human  nature  is  to  keep  all  human  institutions  relatively  strong,  but  not  too 
strong,  relatively  weak,  but  not  so  weak  as  to  despair  of  their  survival. "  A  few 
years  ago  it  seemed  that  we  were  moving  in  that  direction.  There  was  a 
renascence  of  religion,  giving  hope  to  many  that  it  would  become  once  again 
a  powerful  check  on  the  political  state. 

But  as  a  moth  is  attracted  to  a  flame,  this  religious  movement  has  made  a 
sharp  turn  toward  the  power  of  the  state.  Thus  the  Moral  Majority  and 
others  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  prayer  in  the  nation's 
public  schools  and  campaign  relentlessly  to  pass  an  amendment  making 
abortion,  under  whatever  circumstances,  a  felony.  Here  the  state's  power 
would  intrude  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  womb!  No  matter  what  one's 
views  on  abortion  and  school  prayer,  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  these  develop- 
ments anything  but  an  invasion  of  the  social  order  by  the  state  beyond 
anything  we  have  known.  Needless  to  say,  these  same  religious  groups  are 
behind  the  government's  demand  for  medical  records  in  Baby  Doe  cases. 
Thus  does  religion  come  to  resemble  a  Political  Action  Committee. 

These  groups,  along  with  all  the  politicians,  earnestly  declare  their  abid- 
ing devotion  to  the  family.  It  is  not  clear  how  one  can  be  for  the  family  while 
urging  that  state  power  penetrate  the  innermost  sanctums  of  family  life. 

Bertrand  Russell — no  traditionalist — saw  this  coming  just  after  World 
War  II.  "The  father,  the  family,  and  the  clan  are  all  being  replaced  by  the 
State,  which  is  the  residuary  legate  of  these  ancient  authorities,"  he  wrote  in 
Authority  and  the  Individual.  "I  will  not  pretend  to  welcome  this  change.  I  am 
not  in  love  with  the  State.  And  a  society  in  which  the  State  rules  unchecked 
is  likely  to  be  drab,  uniform,  and  bellicose."  ■ 
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THE  END 
OF  THE  AFFAIR 

An  American  tragedy  in  the  Arab  world 
By  Fouad  Ajami 


l  learned  that  Malcolm 
Kerr  had  been  murdered  shortly  after  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  chancery  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Cairo  on  the  morning  of  January  18.  It  was  a 
Wednesday;  I  was  keeping  an  appointment  with 
Thomas  Carolan,  one  of  the  embassy's  political 
officers.  On  my  way  through  the  building  to  his 
office,  I  passed  smartly  dressed  Marines  who 
were  standing  guard.  There  was  an  air  of  tension. 
The  previous  April,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut 
had  been  blown  up.  Eight  months  later,  in  De- 
cember 1983,  terrorists  had  attacked  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Kuwait.  The  fate  of  the  American 
diplomats  in  Iran  was  never  far  from  mind.  Em- 
bassies that  once  stood  as  symbols  of  power  had 
somehow  become  vulnerable. 

I  had  come  to  talk  to  Carolan  about  Lebanon, 
where  he  had  been  stationed  in  the  mid-1970s.  I 
also  had  the  usual  questions  about  Egypt — about 
the  country's  mood  and  about  the  American 
presence.  Instead,  we  talked  of  Kerr's  murder.  In 
a  gentle,  subdued  manner,  Carolan  offered  what 
little  information  he  had.  Kerr,  the  fifty-two- 
year-old  president  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  had  been  shot  and  killed  by  two  unidenti- 
fied gunmen  on  the  campus  he  loved  and  admin- 
istered and  tried  to  insulate  from  the  fighting. 

The  following  morning  the  Gazette,  the  bland 
English-language  paper  that  caters  to  the  foreign 
community  in  Cairo,  ran  a  story  about  Kerr's 
death.  It  quoted  an  unnamed  source,  an  Ameri- 
can academic,  who  attributed  the  murder  to 
"U.S.  Middle  East  policy  "  There  was  no  further 
analysis.  Who  the  killers  were,  what  they  repre- 
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sented,  what  they  thought  their  victim  repre- 
sented— these  things  were  not  discussed.  Per- 
haps amid  the  turmoil  of  this  region,  stuck  as  it 
is  in  a  hellish  time  between  seasons,  it  was 
enough  for  the  Gazette  that  Malcolm  Kerr  had 
been  an  American.  But  how  had  such  bitterness 
and  cynicism  come  to  be  so  acceptable  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact? How  had  the  American  presence  in 
the  Arab  world  come  to  be  marked  by  nervous 
guards  and  assassins?  It  had  not  always  been  so. 

Kerr  was  born  in  Beirut  in  1931,  in  the  very 
hospital  where  he  was  pronounced  dead.  He  was 
born  into  a  community  that,  since  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  sought  to  establish  a  very 
different  American  presence  in  the  Arab  world, 
a  philanthropic  presence.  His  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut;  his  mother  served  as  the  univer- 
sity's dean  of  women.  Malcolm  Kerr  grew  up  in 
the  city's  American  enclave,  left  Lebanon  to  at- 
tend Princeton,  and  returned  to  the  American 
University  to  take  his  master's  degree.  He  did  his 
doctoral  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  forged  his 
academic  career  at  UCLA,  where  he  eventually 
became  director  of  the  von  Grunebaum  Center 
for  Near  Eastern  Studies.  But  he  returned  often 
to  the  region  where  he  was  born,  refusing  to 
study  the  Arabs  from  afar. 

By  1979,  Kerr  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo;  there,  for  two 
years,  he  taught  Arab  students  who  would  haw 
seemed  strange  to  his  father.  These  were  the  pol- 
ished children  of  Egypt's  rising  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  university  in  search  of  the  American 
gloss  crucial  to  success  in  the  Egypt  then  being 
shaped  by  Anwar  Sadat.  The  American  presence 
in  the  region  had  come  to  mean  foreign  investors 
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Some         snd  multinational  corporations;  they  brought 
Americans         new  ways  of  dressing  and  behaving,  a  new 
brought  noth  >n<         rhythm.  The  American  University  of  Cairo  was 
offreedon  where  the  ambitious  prepared  themselves  for 

liber 1  y     C/i£         Western  times. 

I  saw  Kerr  every  now  and  then  when  J  visited 
Bui  i  in        Cairo.  We  were  studying  the  same  material, 

ington        even  if  from  different  angles.  He  was  prone  to  he 
uinued  to        charitable  in  his  judgments  of  Arabs  and  things 
pport  Arab        Arab;  I  was  at  odds  with  the  place.  I  was  of  the 
rs  who  had        place,  and  felt  more  threatened  by  its  ways.  I 
no  use  for  i  ip  in  an  Armenian-Shiite  ghetto  northeast 

democratic        of  Beirut.  He  grew  up  a  short  cable-car  ride — 
vahu  s        and  a  world — away. 

Kerr  took  over  as  president  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  in  the  fall  of  1982.  But  the 
city  that  greeted  him  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
commerce  and  finance  and  gardens  that  he  had 
known  as  a  youth.  Seven  years  of  civil  war,  and 
the  Israeli  invasion  of  that  summer,  had  obliter- 
ated the  world  he  longed  for. 

Kerr  returned  to  a  different  world,  and  he 
came  bearing  the  burden  of  a  different  America, 
one  implicated  in  the  politics  and  feuds  and  bat- 
tles of  the  region.  First  there  had  been  mission- 
aries from  America,  then  teachers,  like  his  fa- 
ther. The  1970s  brought  businessmen.  The 
1980s  brought  the  Marines.  It  had 
happened  so  quickly. 


W, 


hat  America  did  Kerr's  killers  glimpse  be- 
fore the  trigger  was  squeezed.7  What  America  did 
they  kill?  Perhaps  they  killed  an  old  friend, 
someone  who  did  not  know  that  he  no  longer  fit. 
Kerr  insisted  upon  crossing  the  line  separating 
the  Arab  and  the  American  worlds.  He  seemed 
not  to  notice,  or  chose  not  to  acknowledge,  how 
twisted  and  blurred  the  line  had  become.  The 
gunmen  could  have  been  among  those  who  want 
things  kept  clear,  who  want  the  line  drawn  thick 
and  strictly  observed. 

Perhaps  Kerr's  murderers  believed  they  were 
killing  their  teacher,  the  American  who  brought 
with  him  such  notions  as  liberty,  freedom,  and 
self-determination.  Education  had  induced  a 
taste  for  these  things,  but  it  had  led  only  to  frus- 
tration: such  ideals  could  not  be  realized.  The 
men  in  Washington,  those  who  ran  the  teacher's 
country,  continued  to  support  Arab  leaders  who 
had  no  use  for  democratic  values.  Those  without 
'iberty  and  representation,  like  the  Druse  and 
;  Shiites,  had  taken  up  guns. 

Kerr's  killers  may  have  had  in  their  sights 
thf.  her  who  had  abandoned  them,  the  father 
who  v  !d  not  provide  what  he  had  promised. 
Many  o!  Kerr  s  friends  suspect  he  was  murdered 
by  militiamen  of  the  right-wing  Christian  Pha- 
lange party.  The  Maronite  Christians,  on  whose 
behalf  the  Phalangists  fight,  had  a  long  list  of 
grievances  against  the  university.  They  objected 


to  its  location  in  (Moslem)  West  Beirut,  to  jhe 
strong  Palestinian  presence  on  its  faculty,  to  the 
radical  political  currents  filtering  in  among  the 
students.  Whose  side  were  the  Americans  on?  The 
Maronites  believed  that  the  Americans,  the  Ma- 
rines and  all  the  others,  were  in  Beirut  to  main- 
tain the  Christian  hold  on  the  country.  Kerr,  a 
student  of  Islamic  thought  and  Arab  national- 
ism, was  not  their  kind  of  American. 

It  had  all  become  so  complicated.  There  had 
been  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  Arabs  and 
Americans  had  barely  known  each  other.  They 
had  approached  then,  as  strangers  do,  with  cau- 
tion and  with  grace.  There  followed  a  torrid  af- 
fair and  a  messy  one.  In  their  embrace  they  dis- 
covered things  they  had  failed  at  first  to 
recognize.  Passions  brewed  hatred.  Approaches 
led  to  betrayals.  The  ways  of  a  distant  power  and 
the  sensibilities  of  a  region  jolted  by  sudden  cul- 
tural change  led  to  furious  grasping  and  recoil- 
ing, an  explosive  ambivalence.  Two  worlds  met: 
the  encounter  has  issued  forth  a  monster. 

The  Net,  a  novel  by  the  Egyptian  writer  Sharif 
Hattata,  speaks  of  this  romance  and  ruin.  Ruth 
Harrison,  an  American,  has  come  to  the  new 
Egypt  of  the  Sadat  era  to  study  the  country's  la- 
bor unions,  or  so  she  says.  In  fact,  she  has  links  to 
American  investors  and  intelligence  agencies. 
She  is  part  of  the  American  advance  into  a  once 
hostile  and  forbidden  country.  She  is  in  Egypt  to 
tempt  it  out  of  its  austerity;  she  has  traveled  east 
to  make  her  career.  Attracted  by  her  glamour 
and  interested  in  the  financial  opportunities  she 
can  offer,  Khalil  Mansur  becomes  involved  with 
Ruth  Harrison.  His  staid  wife  is  tied  to  the  old 
world  and  its  ways;  Ruth  Harrison  offers  unen- 
cumbered romance.  His  job  with  a  union  is  a 
dead  end;  with  Ruth  Harrison's  help,  he  be- 
comes a  highly  paid  representative  of  an  Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical  company.  Eventually,  inev- 
itably, the  whole  arrangement  collapses.  Ruth 
Harrison  is  murdered,  by  whom  it  is  unclear. 
And  the  Department  of  Social  Peace  secures 
Khalil  Mansur's  conviction  and  sees  to  it  that  he 
is  put  to  death. 

Before  his  execution,  Khalil  Mansur  speaks  to 
himself  of  America  in  the  sad,  confused  voice 
that  echoes  throughout  the  Arab  world: 

The  fisherman's  net  is  tightening.  The  fish  have 
grown  weary.  All  you  need  is  money  in  the  bank, 
hard  currency  preferred.  The  age  of  deprivation  is 
behind  us.  A  new  age  of  prosperity  has  dawned.  A 
new  Egypt  with  .  .  .  inviting  billboards  .  .  .  and 
new  liberties:  the  liberty  to  buy  and  consume.  .  .  . 

For  more  than  150  years,  Americans  have 
come  to  the  Arab  world  with  things  that  tanta- 
lize: knowledge,  values,  goods,  ways  of  life.  The 
Arabs  have  reached  for  these  things.  The  ex- 
change has  not  gone  smoothly.  The  encounter 
has  ended  in  tragedy. 
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I  A  he  first  Americans  to  venture  into  the  Arab 
fvorld,  a  world  then  ruled  by  Ottoman  Turks, 
vere  missionaries,  sent  by  missionary  societies  in 
j  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  fired  up 
vith  the  desire  to  rehabilitate  the  wayward 
I  Christians  of  the  East  and  to  convert  the  Mos- 
ems  and  Jews.  As  James  A.  Field  wrote  inAmer- 
ca  and  the  Mediterranean  World,  1776-1882, 
^ew  England  Protestantism,  "like  the  gospel  of 
:ommerce,"  was  thought  to  have  "universal  ap- 
plicability." 

Two  young  graduates  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Levi  Parsons  and  Pliny  Fisk, 
were  the  first  to  make  the  passage.  They  set  out 
from  Boston  harbor  in  November  1819,  ready 
".  .  .  for  angels  great,  in  early  youth/To  lead 
whole  nations  in  the  walks  of  truth."  Parsons, 
who  helped  found  a  mission  in  Jerusalem,  later 
reported  that  it  was  hard  work,  indeed,  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  "the  people  living  heedless  in  the 
land  where  it  was  first  proclaimed." 

Other  missionaries  followed,  young  men  from 
Amherst  and  Yale  and,  in  time,  young  women 
from  Mount  Holyoke.  By  the  1820s,  according 
to  one  Rufus  Anderson,  a  missionary  leader, 

Americans  had  traversed  the  country  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia;  they  had  visited  Egypt  .  .  .  and 


had  crossed  the  desert  into  the  Promised  Land. 
Americans  had  visited  Jaffa  where  Noah  had  built 
his  Ark  of  gopher  wood.  .  .  .  New  England  feet  had 
trod  the  ground  of  Jerusalem. 

Yet,  for  all  their  traveling  and  preaching,  the 
missionaries  won  few  converts  in  this  land  of 
sects,  sure  truths,  and  religious  hierarchies.  But 
if  the  Gospel  did  not  prevail,  the  more  earthly 
knowledge  the  missionaries  brought  with  them 
did  begin  to  take  root.  Missionaries  with  medical 
skills  were  welcomed  and  admired.  Others  trans- 
lated textbooks  and  primers  and  made  flashcards 
to  teach  spelling.  In  1834  missionaries  brought  a 
printing  press  to  Beirut,  and  within  two  years 
they  had  printed  some  381,000  pages. 

A  missionary  from  Vermont  named  Daniel 
Bliss  was  one  of  those  who  recognized  that  there 
was  more  hunger  among  the  Arabs  for  knowl- 
edge than  for  the  Protestant  faith.  With  money 
raised  from  American  and  a  few  British  sources, 
he  helped  found  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 
Beirut,  later  to  become  the  American  Univer- 
sity. The  college  opened  in  1866;  its  sixteen  stu- 
dents studied  under  Bliss  himself,  two  other  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  Lebanese  mathematics  tutor. 
One  fund-raising  appeal  had  stressed  that 
"proper  pious  men  looking  forward  to  the  Gospel 
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Dismissed  in        Ministry"  would  find  a  home  at  the  college,  but 
the  West,         those  who  wanted  to  be  lawyers,  physicians,  en- 
Woodrow        gineers,  clerks,  merchants,  interpreters,  and 
Wilson's        teachers  were  welcomed  as  well.  The  college  was 
Fourteen        less  a  monument  to  faith  than  to  learning,  and  as 
Points  were        such  it  stood  as  a  symbol  of  America's  role  in  the 
embraced  as  a        Arab  world  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
symbol  of  century. 
possibility  by  To  tl  te  college,  and  to  other  educational  insti- 

Arab        tutions  founded  by  the  missionaries,  came  all 
nationalists  udents.  There  were  bright  young  men 

were  impressed  by  the  missionaries'  disci- 
pline, and  by  their  books.  Christian  Arabs  en- 
rolled looking  to  revive  and  strengthen  their 
connection  to  the  West. 

Opportunists  also  stepped  forth.  One  Hanna 
al  Haddad  of  Nazareth  was  blunt  with  the  mis- 
sionaries he  sought  to  use.  In  a  letter,  he  told 
them  that  he  had  often  spoken  on  their  behalf 
and  acted  as  their  "agent."  He  expected  in  re- 
turn that  they  would  provide  him  and  his  family 
(and  his  friends)  with  himayah  (protection)  and 
zahar  (pull)  and  manfu  (profit).  The  Druse  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Beirut  found  a  most  peculiar 
use  for  the  Protestants.  After  learning  that 
Christians  had  been  exempted  from  military 
conscription,  the  Druse  sought  to  be  converted 
en  masse.  But  the  Egyptians,  who  occupied 
Greater  Syria  in  the  1830s,  and  their  local  cli- 
ent, the  prince  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
were  not  so  easily  fooled. 


I 


hese  schemers  had  perceived  a  political  di- 
mension to  the  missionaries  and  their  schools, 
and  here  they  were  not  out  of  line.  As  the  cen- 
tury drew  to  a  close  and  the  Ottoman  Empire 
began  to  show  cracks,  Western  notions  of  de- 
mocracy and  nationhood  caught  on  among 
young,  educated  Arabs.  Ottoman  officials 
charged  that  the  missionaries'  classrooms  were 
centers  of  sedition;  the  missionaries  denied  it. 
There  might  have  been  a  leaflet  here,  a  fiery 
speech  there,  but  strictly  speaking  the  mission- 
aries were  right:  their  books  and  lectures  were 
free  of  political  entanglements.  But  the  Turks 
were  right,  too:  it  was  something  larger  than  leaf- 
lets or  speeches  that  worried  them. 

T.  E.  Lawrence  came  to  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore World  War  I  to  foment  his  own  Arab  revolt 
jgainst  the  Turks;  he  understood  as  well  as  any- 
ie  that  the  Americans  had  politicized  their  stu- 
d  They  had  done  so  by  the  very  act  of  teach- 
ing way  they  did.  Lawrence  noted  in  Seven 
Pillars  \\  'isdom  how  the  rise  of  Arab  national- 
ism had  been 

fortified  and  made  pointed  by  the  new  American 
ideas  in  education:  ideas  which,  when  released  in 
the  old  high  Oriental  atmosphere,  made  an  explo- 
sive mixture.  The  American  schools,  teaching  by 


the  method  of  inquiry,  encouraged  scientitic^de-  in 
tachment  and  free  exchange  of  views.  Quite  with-  |fi 
out  intention  they  taught  revolution. 

The  Americans  held  out  the  possibility  of 
change,  and  young  Arabs  responded  to  it. 
George  Antonius,  a  leading  Arab  historian  of 
the  interwar  generation,  called  the  Americans 
the  foster  parents  of  this  surge  of  nationalism. 
The  Americans,  he  wrote,  realized  that  what  the 
Arab  world  needed  "was  a  system  of  education 
consonant  with  its  traditions."  The  missionaries 
provided  it.  The  old  order  was  doomed;  Ameri- 
can ways  had  hastened  its  demise. 

World  War  I  saw  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  was  a  time  when  great  change  seemed 
possible.  Zionists,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and 
Greeks  put  forth  their  nationalist  claims.  All 
had  in  Woodrow  Wilson  a  hero,  a  leader  who 
would  rise  above  the  old  diplomacy  and  the  tar- 
nished ways  of  Europe.  Point  twelve  of  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  urged  that  the  former  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  be  given  an  "unmolested 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development. "  But 
that  was  not  to  be.  Wilson  was  vanquished  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919;  Britain  and 
France  drew  the  postwar  map  and  divided  the 
Arab  world  as  if  it  were  booty.  Syria  and  Leba- 
non came  under  French  rule,  and  Iraq  and  Pales- 
tine passed  into  British  hands. 

Dismissed  in  the  West,  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  were  embraced  as  a  symbol  of  possibility 
by  Arab  nationalists  who  now  found  themselves 
European  colonial  subjects.  Tawfic  al  Hakim, 
the  influential  Egyptian  writer,  wrote  in  the 
1930s  that,  to  his  generation,  the  Fourteen 
Points  had  been  a  "gospel  made  up  of  love  and 
peace."  Europe,  he  noted  sadly,  had  grown  too 
old  and  cynical  to  accept  the  "Christ  from  the 
New  World."  It  was  not  that  Tawfic  al  Hakim 
was  particularly  fond  of  America;  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  Francophile.  What  appealed  to  him  and  to  his 
generation  was  the  American  notion  of  a  world 
freed  for  trade,  as  well  as  Wilson's  respect  for 
"subject  people." 

France  and  Britain  maintained  their  uneasy 
hegemony  in  the  Arab  world  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  unchallenged  by  the  United 
States.  There  were  those  who  urged  President 
Roosevelt  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the  re- 
gion, but  Roosevelt  deflected  such  advice.  "Ara- 
bia is  too  far  afield  for  us,"  he  scribbled  in  the 
margin  of  an  aide's  policy  paper  in  1940.  "Can't 
you  get  the  British  to  do  something?"  It  the 
American  government  had  no  interest  in  getting 
involved,  American  business  did.  It  began  with 
an  invitation.  Ibn  Saud,  the  founder  of  the  Saudi 
kingdom,  was  strapped  for  funds — the  Depres- 
sion had  cut  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
and  thus  diminished  his  coffers — and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  "infidels" 
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land  solicit  their  capital  and  technology.  In  1933, 
ifter  outbidding  the  British,  Standard  Oil  of  Cal- 
fornia  set  up  its  tirst  outpost  in  Saudi  Arabia.  By 
1938,  oil  was  flowing  in  the  desert. 

Seven  years  later,  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
£urope  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
|  is  a  global  power,  Roosevelt  decided  the  time 
Mas  right  to  make  the  American  presence  felt  in 
:he  Middle  East.  On  the  way  homo  from  the 
Yalta  conference  in  February  1945,  Roosevelt 
played  host  to  Ibn  Saud,  by  then  a  business  part- 
ner of  Standard  Oil,  on  board  the  USS  Quincy  in 
the  Great  Bitter  Lake  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
meeting  lasted  only  five  hours,  but  it  stands  out 
in  retrospect  as  a  dramatic  prelude  to  postwar 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Arab  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  gulf  that  separated 
the  two  leaders  and  their  worlds.  The  passage 
north  from  Jiddah  to  the  canal  marked  the  first 
time  Ibn  Saud  had  set  foot  outside  his  country. 
The  journey  was  made  on  the  USS  Murphy,  a 
destroyer.  The  king  and  his  entourage  had 
turned  up  at  the  Jiddah  harbor  on  the  Red  Sea 
with  their  own  provisions,  including  a  hundred 
sheep  tor  slaughter  along  the  way — all  this  for  a 
trip  of  "two  nights  and  one  day,"  according  to  an 
account  written  later  by  the  American  envoy  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Colonel  William  A.  Eddy.  A 
compromise  was  reached:  the  king  was  allowed 
to  bring  seven  sheep.  He  and  his  party  were  also 
permitted  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  deck.  As 
Eddy  explained,  Ibn  Saud  firmly  believed  that 
"Allah  gave  Arabia  the  true  faith  and  gave  the 
western  world  the  iron."  Even  before  the  de- 
stroyer reached  the  canal,  two  of  the  king's  sons 
had  been  introduced  to  American  ways:  they  at- 
tended a  film  below  deck  that  featured,  as  Eddy 
recounted,  "Lucille  Ball  loose  in  a  college  men's 
dormitory  late  at  night."  Fortunately,  he  noted, 
"news  of  this  orgy  never  reached 
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the  ear  of  the  King." 


^oosevelt  wanted  to  meet  with  Ibn  Saud  for 
two  reasons.  There  was  the  matter  of  Jewish  im- 
migration to  Palestine.  As  Peter  Grose  writes  in 
Israel  in  the  Mind  of  America,  Roosevelt  had  se- 
lected Ibn  Saud  as  the  strongman  he  could 
charm  into  persuading  the  Moslem  world  that  it 
should  support  increased  immigration.  With  the 
guardian  of  Mecca  backing  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
Palestine,  FDR  reasoned,  the  conflict  between 
Arab  and  Jew  would  eventually  subside.  The 
Jews  would  get  land;  the  Arabs  would  get  Ameri- 
can dollars.  It  would  be  that  simple.  But  Ibn 
Saud  was  not  convinced.  He  spoke  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  placed  a  high  value  on  retribution.  His 
solution:  "Give  [the  Jews]  and  their  descendants 
the  choicest  lands  and  homes  of  the  Germans 
who  had  oppressed  them." 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  American  influ- 


ence. Roosevelt  was  ready  to  challenge  the  Brit-  In  the  1950s, 

ish  in  the  region,  and  if  the  meeting  did  not  the  American 

settle  the  matter  of  Palestine,  it  did  establish  style  of  life  was 

which  Western  power  would  be  dominant  in  the  encouraged. 

Arab  world.  Ibn  Saud  had  watched  in  awe  as  the  But  the  United 

American  ships  fired  their  guns:  he  understood  States  deemed 

who  now  wielded  the  power.  Winston  Churchill  it  no  longer  had 

heard  of  the  meeting  and  fumed.  Ibn  Saud  later  the  luxury  of 

accepted  his  invitation  to  meet  with  the  exporting 

British,  but  only  after  he  had  cleared  it  with  democracy 
Roosevelt.  The  imperial  baton  had 
been  passed. 
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.he  United  States  became  the  preeminent 
power  in  the  Arab  world  precisely  at  the  time 
when  a  new  generation  of  Arab  nationalists  was 
coming  into  its  own.  The  nationalist  movement 
led  by  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  began  in  the 
early  1950s  as  a  mild  protest  against  an  Arab 
ancien  regime  and  against  remnants  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  presence.  Many  young  Arabs  nur- 
tured the  hope  that  America  could  be  enlisted  on 
their  side  in  the  interests  of  furthering  its  own 
ideals  in  the  M  iddle  East.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  visited  Cairo  in  April  1953,  and 
there  was  talk  in  Washington  at  the  time  that 
Arab  nationalism  could  be  tolerated  and  even 
harnessed.  The  nationalists  were  optimistic. 
Mohammed  Heikal,  an  Egyptian  journalist,  cap- 
tured the  mood  of  that  period: 

The  whole  picture  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  a  glamorous  one.  Britain  and  France  were  fad- 
ing, hated  empires.  The  Soviet  Union  was  five 
thousand  miles  away  and  the  ideology  of  Commu- 
nism was  anathema  to  the  Moslem  religion.  But 
America  had  emerged  from  World  War  II  richer, 
more  powerful,  and  more  appealing  than  ever.  Hol- 
lywood was  churning  out  war  pictures  in  which  the 
Americans  were  the  heroes  and  the  others  were  the 
villains.  Refrigerators,  televisions,  all  the  new  in- 
struments of  the  new  life  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
America.  So  the  United  States  wore  an  aura  of  suc- 
cess and  glamour,  shining  out  above  the  tarnished 
failure  of  the  old  imperialists,  and  people  were  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea  of  the  Americans  playing  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  Dulles  and  the  United  States  would  let  the 
Arab  nationalists  down.  Hollywood  films  would 
continue  to  project  a  certain  image  of  America, 
and  the  shipments  of  TVs  and  refrigerators  to 
ports  in  the  Middle  East  would,  if  anything,  in- 
crease. The  American  style  of  life  would  be  en- 
couraged. But  it  became  clear  that  the  United 
States  believed  it  no  longer  had  the  luxury  of 
exporting  the  ideas  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self- 
determination  that  had  been  encouraged  by  ear- 
lier generations  of  Americans.  There  were  grow- 
ing interests  (oil)  to  be  maintained,  and  that 
meant  making  sure  that  those  in  power  remained 
in  power.  There  was  the  Soviet  Union,  poised  to 
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New  wealth         make  moves  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  status 
from  oil  was         quo,  consumerism,  anticommunism:  this  was 
bringing  the         what  America  now  preached  to  the  Arab  world. 
Arabs  into  the  This  new  American  Gospel  spawned  what  the 

modem  world.         Egyptian  writer  Lewis  Awad  has  called  Arab 
What         "schizophrenia  toward  America."  There  was  the 
American         memory  of  a      >od  America,"  and  a  strong  ad- 
planners  had        diction  to  A  merican  things.  But  there  was  also, 
seen  as  a         and  I  first  time,  a  political  grievance 

geopolitical        against  America.  America  in  the  1950s  and  early 
entity  now         '        showed  little  of  its  more  generous  face  to 
emerged  as  a  /iiddle  East.  It  had  its  oil  clients  in  the  Per- 

market  >i  n  Gulf  to  protect  against  nationalist  pressures 
irom  Egypt  and  Syria.  Nasser  and  the  national- 
ists were  clients  of  the  Soviet  Union;  they  could 
not  be  accommodated.  The  men  in  Washington 
came  to  see  the  Arab  world  as  a  desert  where 
they  had  to  draw  the  line,  one  more  region  in 
which  the  superpower  struggle  had  to  be  waged. 
And  so  it  would  be  until  1967,  and  the  Six  Day 
War. 

The  Arabs  blundered  into  that  war  and  were 
badly  beaten.  They  lost  the  peace  as  well,  as  the 
war  produced  a  strengthened  American  alliance 
with  Israel.  In  the  late  1950s,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Suez  affair,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  he 
would  take  an  unequivocal  stand  against  any  Is- 
raeli claims  in  the  Sinai.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Six  Day  War,  President  Johnson  too  spoke  of 
"territorial  integrity,"  but  he  did  little  to  protect 
it.  The  occupied  lands  remained  occupied.  A 
territorial  status  quo  emerged  from  the  war  that 
the  Arabs  resented  but  could  not  overturn. 
America  had  the  power;  it  could  have  afforded  a 
more  benign  policy  toward  the  Arabs.  But  the 
missionaries  had  long  since  been  replaced  by 
men  preaching  realpolitik.  They  assumed  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  Arabs  who  cared  about 
liberty  or  democracy.  Henry  Kissinger,  during 
the  first  Nixon  administration,  defined  the  Arab 


mind  as  "demented  romantic."  * 

Kissinger  would  change  his  mind.  Two  weeks 
after  he  was  sworn  in  as  secretary  of  state  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  the  October  War  broke  out.  The  oil 
embargo  followed  that  winter;  the  price  of  crude 
quadrupled.  The  Arabs  no  longer  appeared  so 
romantic.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  they  appeared 
threatening — at  least  to  some  in  America.  New 
wealth  was  bringing  the  Arabs  into  the  modern 
world.  What  American  planners  had  once  seen 
simply  as  a  geopolitical  entity  to  protect  from 
communism  had  emerged  as  a  major  market.  We 
had  sent  the  Arab  world  missionaries,  teachers, 
and  diplomats.  Now  we  sent  salesmen. 

A  writer  for  Fortune  who  visited  the  Gulf 
states  in  early  1974  wrote:  "In  an  age  when 
many  Americans  bemoan  the  undesirable  side- 
effects  of  industry,  many  Arabs  have  a  passion  to 
build  a  neo- American  industrial  state."  Skip  the 
politics,  pass  over  the  cultural  differences,  and 
by  all  means  forget  about  preaching  about  de- 
mocracy. There  were  vast  new  opportunities  for 
the  Pentagon,  tor  the  defense  industry,  for  con- 
struction firms,  for  telecommunications  compa- 
nies. The  customers,  as  Fortune  reported  in 
1975,  never  "quibble  about  the  cost." 

The  new  wealth,  it  was  believed,  would  tame 
the  political  passions  of  the  region.  It  did  not 
work  that  way.  As  Ibn  Saud  said,  it  was  only  the 
"iron"  of  the  infidels  that  was  in  demand.  Those 
who  remained  faithful  to  Allah,  those  the  sales- 
men never  got  to  meet  on  their  stopovers — 
those  Arabs  had  been  anything  but  tamed  by  the 
mores  the  Americans  thought  they  were  export- 
ing along  with  their  industrial  parks  and  petro- 
chemical plants.  It  took  Khomeini  to  show 
America  how  wrong  it  had  been.  It  took  Kho- 
meini to  point  up  the  difference  between  the 
iron  and  the  ways  of  the  infidel.  He  used  cassette 
tapes  to  foment  a  fundamentalist  revolution. 


III. 


T 

JLhe  American  recoil  from  its  embrace  of  the 
Arab  world  is  visible  to  us  each  morning  in  the 
papers.  We  cannot  understand  the  exotic  ways  of 
ese  people.  They  have  strange  beliefs,  they 
I  they  war  among  themselves.  The  moderates 
Hem  are  few  and  cannot  be  trusted;  they 
ne\ .        what  they  promise.  There  are  deep 
wells        isillusionment  in  the  Arab  world  as 
well.  1  t;  ■     tx!  there  for  the  latest  of  many  visits 
earlier  this  year  and  whenever  I  could  I  spoke 
to  old  friends  ani  new  acquaintances  about 
America. 


In  Cairo,  I  met  with  an  old  journalist  friend 
who  had  best  remain  unnamed.  He  disapproves 
of  practically  everything  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment has  done  since  the  death  of  Nasser  in  1970. 
He  is  a  small  man  with  alert  eyes,  a  man  built  for 
this  city  of  narrow,  crowded  streets.  His  thinking 
is  at  once  brilliant  and  predictable;  through  the 
years  I  have  learned  to  expect  sharp  and  final 
judgments  from  him,  then  to  sit  with  him  long 
enough  to  listen  as  he  introduces  subtle  shades  of 
gray. 

We  talked  about  Sadat,  about  Egypt  today, 
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ibout  the  Pan-Arab  ideal  to  which  he  clings. 
[  Eventually  1  came  around  to  asking  him:  What  is 
j  America  to  you?  What  does  she  hold  out  to  the 
I  people  here? 

"America  is  a  beautiful  temptress,"  he  began. 
'But  America's  friends  in  Egypt  can't  have  her. 
She  will  suck  them  like  a  lemon,  suck  them  dry, 
ind  then  discard  them.  This  was  true  of  Sadat.  It 
is  true  of  these  clowns  we  have  today — these 
professors  and  writers  and  experts  who  spend  so 
much  of  their  time  at  the  American  Embassy, 
and  coming  and  going  between  Washington  and 
L^airo.  Before  they  figure  out  that  America  has 
used  them  up,  America  will  have  found  other 
victims.  The  clowns  here  and  in  the  Gulf  can  try 
to  please  America.  But  it  won't  work." 
Why  will  they  fail?  I  asked. 
"America  is  already  spoken  for.  She  is  spoken 
for  by  Israel.  The  chaps  here  return  from  Amer- 
ica sure  that  they  courted  the  lady  well,  sure  that 
they  have  a  chance.  But  they  don't  have  a  special 
thing  with  America,  and  never  will." 

So  many  run  after  her,  I  said.  You  were  there 
once,  and  liked  it.  She  must  be  some  temptress. 

"Yes.  There  is  this  great  American  dream.  But 
the  American  dream  is  not  for  export.  Take 
American  capitalism.  In  America  the  capitalist 
makes  money,  but  he  pays  taxes.  But  that  system 
cannot  work  here.  The  fat  cats  in  Egypt  want 
everything  for  nothing.  Whenever  America 
crosses  borders,  it  spoils;  it  doesn't 
travel  well." 


E, 


'lias  Freij,  the  mayor  of  Bethlehem,  be- 
lieves that  certain  things  American  do  travel 
well.  Foreign  aid,  for  instance.  Freij  lives  in  the 
West  Bank,  the  stretch  of  land  that  Yasir  Arafat 
wants  for  a  Palestinian  state,  that  Israel  says  is 
hers  to  keep,  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
wants  to  see  federated  with  Jordan.  He  is  an  old- 
style  politician,  good  at  walking  between  rain- 
drops. He  has  his  channels  open  to  King  Hussein 
in  Jordan  as  well  as  to  Arafat;  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  mayor,  he  has  dealings  with  the  Israe- 
lis. He  is  not  the  kind  to  earn  the  respect  of  the 
impatient  or  the  pure.  His  town  has  lived  off 
tourists  and  pilgrims  since  time  immemorial.  It 
has  lived  by  looking  beyond  contending  truths. 

I  visited  Freij  along  with  two  American  for- 
eign service  officers  and  a  political  analyst  from 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  on  January  7, 
the  Christmas  Day  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  He 
was  waiting  for  us  outside  his  two-story  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  my  first  meeting  with 
him,  but  everything  seemed  to  fall  into  place.  I 
recognized  in  the  portly  man,  in  his  impeccable 
attire,  in  his  dignified  bearing,  in  the  house  of 
stone,  the  themes  and  rhythm  of  the  old  Arab 
culture  of  notables  and  influentials.  He  has  the 
serenity  of  someone  who  has  seen  enough  human 


folly  to  last  for  several  lifetimes,  who  has  heard 
countless  charges  and  claims,  and  who  has  seen 
the  coming  and  breaking  of  many  a  storm.  "We 
Christians  are  a  crazy  bunch,"  he  said.  "We 
can't  even  agree  about  Christmas." 

Freij  had  emptied  his  house  of  the  Palestinians 
who  had  come  earlier  in  the  day,  as  custom 
would  have  it,  to  pay  their  respects  on  this  reli- 
gious occasion.  Three  of  his  grandchildren 
played  as  we  talked.  The  youngest,  about  four 
years  of  age,  was  decked  out  as  a  cowboy — hat, 
gun,  holster.  As  we  sat  down  to  lunch,  it  became 
clear  that  Freij,  a  politician  to  his  fingertips,  had 
his  own  agenda  for  the  day.  He  wanted  a  message 
sent  to  America — a  message  in  a  bottle,  per- 
haps, for  none  of  his  visitors  could  lay  claim  to 
political  power. 

Freij  leaves  to  men  mightier  than  himself  the 
large  political  questions  of  nationalism  and  self- 
determination.  He  attends  to  streets  and  city  ser- 
vices. Last  November,  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  said  that,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  Pal- 
estinian question,  something  had  to  be  done  for 
the  1.3  million  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Many  Palestinians  regard  any  short- 
term  measure  as  a  retreat  from  the  problem  of 
recognizing  their  longtime  political  aspirations. 
Freij,  however,  supports  the  American  proposal. 
He  wants  American  aid. 

But  American  aid,  he  said,  had  not  been 
"forthcoming."  He  asked  his  "American 
friends"  for  two  garbage  trucks  tor  Bethlehem. 
But  the  Americans  were  unable  to  help;  his 
"German  friends"  eventually  gave  him  the 
trucks.  The  generous  power  with  a  large  foreign- 
aid  budget  cannot  provide  two  garbage  trucks 
for  the  municipality  of  Bethlehem.  He  told 
the  story  with  a  unique  mixture  of  resignation 
and  humor. 

Freij  is  culturally  and  politically  a  man  of  the 
West.  It  is  to  America  that  he  looks  for  aid  and 
support.  And  it  is  America  that  has  leverage 
over  the  Israelis  with  whom  he  lives.  His  modest 
goal  is  to  get  from  America  some  $50  million  a 
year  for  the  Palestinians  of  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. That  would  be,  he  noted,  about  fifty  dollars 
a  person.  "The  money  could  come  from  the  large 
aid  package  to  Egypt  and  Israel,"  Freij  said. 
"The  two  of  them  get  several  billion  dollars  in 
American  aid.  We  are  a  frugal  and  simple 
people.  The  money  would  go  a  long 


A. 


_rab  nationalist  orthodoxy  has  it  that  the 
Palestinian  issue  is  the  central  problem  of  the 
Arab  world.  But  not  everyone  is  deeply  involved 
with  this  question.  In  Amman,  Jordan,  I  crossed 
paths  with  a  Shiite  businessman  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  man  who  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  issue  of  Palestine  and  admits  that  he  does 


'The  American 
dream  is  not 
for  export,'  my 
Egyptian  friend 
told  me. 
'America 
doesn't  travel 
well.  Whenever 
it  crosses 
borders,  it 
spoils' 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FIRST 

was  the  last  time  you  learned  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  product  from  a  sales  clerk? 
Tbols  for  Living  gives  you  high  information 
value  shopping.  The  products  here  have  been 
researched,  used  and  evaluated  carefully  and 
we  provide  all  the  relevant  informalion.  You 
can  buy  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  exactly 
what  you  are  getting  —  high  quality,  good 
value  and  satisfaction  guara: 

BEATING  DRIVE? 


CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PRODU 


gRESH  AIR  MACHINES  

ir  pollution  doesn't  politely  stop  at  the  front 
door  —  it  follows  you  right  inside  where  it 
can  be  a  real  problem.  The  Bionaire  500  is  like 
moving  a  mountain  breeze  indoors.  It  removes 
99%  of  all  particulate  pollutants  from  the  air  — 
goodbye  to  soot,  dust,  animal  dander,  pollen, 
cigarette  smoke,  smog,  molds  and  fungi.  The 
newly  developed  electret  filter  removes  particles 
as  small  as  1/10,000  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair.  The  Bionaire  500  cleans  45  cubic  feet  of  air 
a  minute,  the  average  room  three  times  an  hour. 
It  includes  a  switchable  ion  generator  —  negative 
ions  are  well  known  for  their  presumed  psycho- 
logical good  effects,  creating  a  sense  of  well- 


*"  1  ou  know  Driver's  Back,  that  painful  tightening 
I  of  the  lower  back  muscles  that  does  nothing 
but  get  woVse  as  you  struggle  to  get  comfortable 
in  a  car  seat  that  feels  like  it  has  been  designed 
for  a  being  from  another  planet.  You  can  detour  all 
that  discomfort  with  the  Spine  Spoiler  back 
support  system.  It  lets  you  customize  the  seat  to 
your  back,  thus  relieving  strain  and  providing 
proper  posture  control.  The  beauty  of  the  Spine 
Spoiler  is  its  fine-tuned  adjustability  —  you  can 
get  the  position  and  inflation  to  exactly  the  place 
that  is  right  foryou.  The  2-way  harness  works  with 
bucket  and  bench-type  seats  (and  will  also  fit 
most  chairs,  including  office  chairs).  The  air 
cushion  is  made  of  a  silky  nylon  fabric  with 
detachable  inflator  pump.  Deflated  it  fits  easily  in 
bag  or  briefcase.  The  Spine  Spoiler  has  enthusi- 
astic recommendations  from  doctors  and  profes 
sional  drivers  and  costs  $21.00  ($2.95)  #A1139. 


being  such  as  comes  from  standing  next  to  a 
waterfall.  A  switchable  fragrance  dispenser 
allows  you  to  add  a  fresh  scent  to  the  air  when 
you  wish.  The  Bionaire  500  measures  11"  x  7"  x  5", 
uses  only  45  watts  energy,  comes  in  a  handsomely 
styled  brushed  aluminum  case  and  costs  $130.00 
($9.95)  #A1070.  A  larger  model  1000  has  three 
speeds  instead  of  two  and  cleans  118  CFM  of  air 
—  enough  to  empty  the  smoke  from  a  closed 
conference  room  faster  than  any  competing  unit 
by  a  substantial  margin.  This  unit  measures 
14"  x  8"  X8V2"  with  a  life-time  steel  housing.  The 
Bionaire  1000  costs  $275.00  ($12.95)  #A823. 
Both  models  are  UL-listed  and  carry  1-year 
warranties. 


THERMOSTAT  THAT  THINKS  YEAR-ROUND 

ith  energy  costs 

what  they  are,  who 
can  afford  to  cool  or 
he  a'  unoccupied 
space  The  average 
homeowi.  be  a 

temperature  i  ige- 
ment  expert  c< 
ing  the  cooling 
heating  of  the  hon> 
with  actual  patterns 
use  to  save  substantial 
amounts  of  money.  And 
the  best  expert  helper 
you  can  find  for  the  job  is  this  compii' 
Thermostat  Control.  A  built  in  n 
lets  you  program  up  to  four  different  temperat  ure 
settings  a  day  with  different  schedules  for  week 
days  and  weekends.  Change  over  between  heating 
and  cooling  modes  is  automatic.  Combined  heat 
cool  setting  range  extends  from  35°  to  98CF. 
Easy  manual  override  if  your  normal  schedule  is 
interrupted.  Continuous  time  and  temperature 


display.  Battery  backup  holds  program  two  weeks 
should  power  fail.  Homeowner  installation  takes 
approximately  1  i  hour  (manufacturer  offers  toll- 
free  advice  if  needed).  Works  with  heat  only  and 
heat/cool  systems,  qualifies  for  federal  and  state 
energy  tax  credits,  and  costs  $99.00  ($4.95) 
#A1090.  A  companion  model  for  two-stage  heat 
pump  installations  costs  $159.00  ($5.95)  *A1091. 
Three  year  warranty. 


n  Omaha,  Nebraska  man  went  looking  foi 
control  to  turn  his  lawn  sprinkler  on  and  i 
automatically  while  he  was  away  on  vacation. ! 
couldn't  find  anything  short  of  installing 
expensive  underground  system.  So  he  invent 
the  RainMatic  computerized  water  control  un 
It  screws  in  between  faucet  and  hose  and  alloi 
you  to  program  up  to  eight  different  wateri 
periods  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week.  At  ea 
programmed  interval  the  RainMatic  turns  t 
water  on  and  off  automatically.  You've  never  h 
such  freedom  from  lawn  and  garden  wateri 
chores.  The  RainMatic  has  a  manual  byp&  || 
operates  on  4  alkaline  D-cells  (not  included)  ai  - 
costs  $59.00  ($4.95)  #A1080.  It  is  especial 
convenient  for  drip-irrigation  systems.  One  ye 
limited  warranty. 

DUST  MAGNETS™ 

Tools  for  Living  has  introduced 
tens  of  t  housands  of  people  to 
the  delights  of  lambswool  dusting. 
Lambswool  makes  dust  literally 
leap  off  surfaces.  This  magnetic 
attraction  is  just  the  thing  for 
dusting  bric-a-brac,  china,  crystal, 
pictures  and  other  fragile  items. 
Our  dusters  are  imported  from 
New  Zealand  which  produces  the 
highest  quality  lambswool  in  the 
world!  Our  all-time  favorite,  the 
standard  27"  long  duster  costs 
only  $7.00  ($1.95)  #A780.  Our 
newest  find,  a  telescoping  duster 
extends  to  more  than  4  feet!  This 
Tbols  for  Living  exclusive  is  made  with  an  exti  1 
heavy  handle,  collapses  to  28"  and  costs  $12.0  I 
($1.95)  #A1057.  Buy  both  the  standard  an  *• 
telescoping  duster  for  $19.00  ($1.95)  #A1058an  I 
we'll  give  you  a  mini  duster  ($4.50  value)  FREI  ■ 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING" 


ELL-WROUGHT  WIZARDRY     CALCULATED  SHRINKAGE 


r 

e  tried  White  Wizard  cleaner  on  a  rug 
j  stain  of  several  months'  standing.  The  rug 
■me  clean.  We  tried  it  on  the  grass-stained 
nees  of  the  kids'  blue  jeans.  They  came  clean. 
%  tried  it  on  a  necktie  gravy  stain.  It  came  clean, 
©w  it  is  the  first  thing  we  reach  for  when  o  n 
onted  with  a  grease,  oil.  blood,  ink.  berry,  fruit 
dee.  lipstick,  coffee,  tea  smoke  or  pet  stain. 

have  found  White  Wizard  exceedingly  mild 
lannered  —  odorless,  neutral  Ph.  non-abrasive, 
iodegradable,  compounded  of  9  non-toxic  qual 
y  chemicals.  This  product  has  been  well-known 
i  England  for  years,  but  is  just  now  coming  to 
le  American  consumer  market.  2  10-oz.  tubs  of 
nite  Wizard  for  $12.00  1 52.95)  #A1008. 


UL  LIGHT  BUTTONS 


he  pocket  calculator  has  shrunk  to  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self  —  barely  trucker  than  a  pair 
of  ordinary  credit  cards  back-to-back,  easily  slim 
enough  at 1  *"  to  slip  in  your  wallet.  This  state-of- 
the-art  Tools  for  Living  calculator  card  operates 
on  available  light,  so  it  never  needs  batteries 
(the  new  solar  panel  is  so  efficient  it  requires 
only  one-third  the  light  of  earlier  solar-powered 
models).  Easy,  accurate  film  key-pad  with  four 
functions  plus  percent,  square  root  and  3  memory- 
keys.  8-digit  LCD  display.  Automatic  on  and  off. 
You'll  be  amazed  —  and  so  will  your  friends  — 
at  the  combination  of  convenience,  performance 
and  size.  And  at  the  price:  $15.00  ($2.95)  #A1079. 


HOIST  ON  HOT  AIR 


hy  should  you  do 
the  work  when 
ur  car  is  perfectly 
pable  of  jacking  it 
If  up'?  Surprised? 
>n't  be.  It's  all  basic 
liysics.  Just  position 
fe  Easy  lift  Air  Jack 
I  ider  the  car  connect 

>  e  hose  to  the  end  of 

>  e  exhaust  pipe,  start 
t  e  engine,  and  ivila.', 

ur  car  gradually  rises 
its  own  hot  air.  In 
i  inutes  your  car  is  off 
i  e  ground  ready  for  tire 
tanging.  The  Easylift 
made  of  PVC-coated 
ion  mesh  with  welded 
ams  (the  same  construction  used  for  giant 
ansport  bags  that  hold  75  tons  of  cement), 
irge  21"  diameter  means  car  cannot  roll  off 
ck.  Needs  only  1"  clearance  to  fit  under  vehicle, 
■eat  for  getting  out  of  ruts  or  jacking  on  ice, 
ow.  uneven  ground.  Compact  enough  to  store 


_ 


mi 


in  spare  tire  well.  New  double  locking  valve 
allows  gradual  deflation.  The  Easylift  provides 
16"  of  lift  to  a  2-ton  vehicle.  Made  in  England,  it 
carries  a  1-year  warranty  and  costs  $47.00 
($4.95)  #A1142.  The  Easy-lift  makes  it  easy  for 
anyone  to  quickly  and  safely  jack  up  a  car 


J  hey  are  familiar 

1  household  conven- 
iences now.  the  little 
half-wave  rectifier  but- 
tons that  attach  to  the 
bottom  of  light  bulbs 
and  extend  their  life  up 
to  90  times,  sparing  you 
the  trouble  of  bulb  changing  for  years  at  a 
stretch  while  you  save  a  bundle  in  bulb  replace- 
ment costs.  But  the  patented  Screwge  Bulb  Saver 
is  one  of  the  first  to  be  UL-listed.  meaning  it  has 
survived  nearly  two  years  of  strenuous  indepen- 
dent laboratory  testing  and  been  certified  safe 
for  home  and  commercial  use.  Screwge  Bulb 
Savers  reduce  light  output  so  you  may  want  to 
increase  bulb  wattage.  6  for  $13.00  ($1.95) 
#A1052.  12  for  $21.00  ($2.95)  #A1053  and  24  for 
$39.00  ( -53.95)  #A1054.  5-year  warranty. 


GIVING  DUST  THE  BRUSH 

aving  energy  means  paying  atten 
tion  to  the  small  things  around  the 
house  —  like  the  refrigerator  coils.  Once 
these  coils  become  coated  with  dust,  the 
efficiency  of  your  refrigerator  drops 
dramatically.  Simply  cleaning  the  coils  — 
and  keeping  them  clean  —  can  reduce 
your  refrigerator's  electric  consumption 
as  much  as  10%.  This  brush,  angled  and 
with  tapered  bristles,  is  designed  to  clean 
deep  in  the  coils  where  vacuum  cleaners 
and  dust  cloths  won't  reach.  It  is  a  full 
27"  long  with  12"  of  bristles  and  a  sturdy 
15"  wooden  handle.  It  costs  onlv  $8.00 
($1.95)  #A427. 

ORDESISG  ISSTRl  CTIO\SA.VD  GIAX.V.TEE: 

We  ship  via  United  Panel  Service  wherever 
i  possible  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  T\e  price 
j  of  each  item  is  she  wn  followed  by  its  shipping 

and  handling  charges  in  (  j.  Be  sure  to  add  the 
|  item  price  pin*  shipping  and  handling  charges 
j  for  each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price 
j  of  each  item.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any 

reason,  return  the  article  to  us  within  -10  days. 

and  well  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost  per  you- 

instructions. 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 

FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  OH  CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  P«0*E 

OUR  24-H0U=  •: 

DEPT.  HPF04:  400  S.  DEAN  ST.:  ENGLEW00D.  NJ  07631 

800-228-5505. 

ITEM  M0 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION  COLOR 

. 

SHPE  S  HNDLG 

TOTAL  PRICE 

CITY                                                        STATE  ZIP 

ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  S                  PAYABLE  TO  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING. 

;v-r:::-;:  z  .  i-  z  -'.<  =<=«;SS  £<=  :-" 

ENCLOSED  'SSI  00  FOR  YOUR  N 

EVi  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  CATALOG 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  CO  D  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  fro 

A  Shine        not.  He  is  a  driven  man  in  his  late  thirties, 
businessman       American-educated,  restless,  with  shrewd  eyes 
complained  that       and  a  commanding  presence.  He  has  a  merciless 
U.  S.  power  is       kind  of  brilliance  and  efficiency.  He  cannot  suf- 
biased  in  favor       fer  fools  and  does  not  bother  to  conceal  his  impa- 
of  the  status       tience.  His  passion  is  the  centuries-old  conflict 
quo.  The       between  the  Sunni  political  elites  of  the  Arab 
Skates  will  get       world  and  the  politically  disinherited  Shiites.  It 
no  sympathy        is  tl  in  the  Gulf  that  concerns  him,  the 

from       fight  on  what  he  called  "the  other  border"  of  the 
Americans,  he        Arab  world. 

said.  They  will  '  ie  got  to  his  point  with  surgical  precision  and 

be  tagged  as  r>eed.  There  is  a  "Sunni  pact"  of  Arab  rulers — 
terrorists  the  rulers  of  Jordan,  of  Egypt,  of  Saudi  Arabia,  of 
Kuwait,  of  Iraq.  He  even  threw  in  Arafat.  They 
are  facing,  he  said,  a  revolution  of  the  disinher- 
ited Shiites. 

Where,  I  asked,  does  America  fit  in? 

"This  is  an  old  fight,"  he  said,  "far  older  than 
America  itself.  It  has  a  fury  Americans  cannot 
fathom.  But  the  United  States,  because  of  its 
close  ties  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  aversion  to  the 
Shiite  revolution  in  Iran,  will  be  dragged  into  it. 
And  the  United  States  will  find  itself  pitted 
against  socioeconomic  upheaval.  It  will  find  it- 
self cm  the  losing  side." 

In  his  view,  Shiites  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Gulf, 
and,  notably,  in  Iraq  are  making  new  claims  on 
power.  The  Arab  rulers  tied  to  America  will  por- 
tray what  is  essentially  an  issue  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  within  the  Arab  world  as  one  of 
"order"  and  "stability." 

"The  Shiites  will  be  tagged  as  'terrorists,'  "  he 
said.  "They  will  have  no  American  sympathy. 
Look  at  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  American  Ma- 
rines have  lived  in  close  proximity  to  Shiite 
ghettoes  and  squatter  settlements.  Is  there  a  seri- 
ous American  look  into  the  Shiites'  grievances, 
into  why  they  are  fighting  the  government  of 
President  Amin  Gemayel?  American  power 
here  is  biased  in  favor  of  the  status 


hile  some  speak  of  the  arrogance  of  Ameri- 
can power,  it  is  a  certain  absence  of  grandeur  in 
the  casual  ways  of  America  that  confuses  people 
like  Khaled  al  Solfiti,  a  Palestinian  shopkeeper 
in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  Solfiti,  whom  I 
knew  from  a  previous  trip  to  the  West  Bank,  is  in 
every  way  a  merchant.  He  has  a  wily  and  engag- 
ing simplicity.  He  offers  you  more  respect  than 
you  need  or  want.  It  is  an  old  trick  in  this  part  of 
e  world. 

Solfiti's  tale.  It  has  to  do  with  former 
Sec  v  of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  Vance  was  once 
traveling:  through  the  area.  He  came  to  the  Old 
City  and  walked  past  Solfiti's  shop. 

I  asked  Soltiti  what  he  thought  of  Vance.  For  a 
moment  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"Well,  he  looked  so  plain,  so  ordinary;  he 


had  a  baggy  sweater.  Plain." 

What  do  you  mean  by  plain?  I  asked. 

Solfiti  insisted  on  the  adjective  and  seemed 
fixated  on  it.  "Just  plain.  I  mean,  after  all,  he  is 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  master  nation  in  the 
world.  He  should  look  the  part." 

I  told  Soltiti  that  Americans  are  informal, 
that  power  doesn't  have  as  much  dazzle  and  puff 
in  America. 

"Still,"  he  said,  "I  thought  he  would  look  bet- 
ter." 

Jimmy  Carter  was  in  Jerusalem,  too,  he  said. 
He  went  jogging  in  the  Old  City. 

"Let's  be  serious,"  Solfiti  said.  "A  president  of 
America,  mighty  America,  running 

A down  the  street  in  a  pair  of  shorts?" 
merica's  casual  ways  don't  trouble  Marwan 
al-Qasem,  chief  of  the  Hashemite  royal  court. 
Educated  in  America,  he  has  adopted  some  of 
these  ways  himself.  He  is  a  member  of  Jordan's 
political  elite,  a  former  foreign  minister.  A  tall, 
handsome  man  in  his  forties  with  gentle  eyes,  he 
is  a  good  listener  with  no  trace  of  the  pomp  of 
officialdom  so  common  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
He  had  been  working  all  day,  but  he  still  wanted 
to  talk.  The  frustrations  with  America  that  he 
expressed  in  the  course  of  our  evening  at  his 
home  were  thoroughly  political. 

Over  a  simple  snack,  in  a  tone  at  once  subdued 
and  bewildered,  he  lamented  America's  role  in 
the  Middle  East  and  many  of  its  policies.  He 
complained  about  "the  mixture  of  American  ar- 
rogance and  timidity,  the  way  America  under- 
mines the  Arab  moderates  in  public  and  reas- 
sures them  in  private."  There  is,  he  said, 
"something  basically  wrong  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Arab  world  and  America.  We  under- 
stand the  realities  of  American  politics,  but  we 
can't  be  seesawed  every  four  years. "  The  agree- 
ment negotiated  last  November  by  President 
Reagan  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  which  established  a  "joint  political-mil- 
itary group  to  deal  with  increased  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East,"  was  signed  "with 
complete  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  Arab 
moderates,"  he  said.  "We  don't  understand  so 
many  of  the  sharp  turns  in  American  policy. 
Carter  once  called  the  Israeli  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  illegal.  For  Reagan  the  settlements 
are  a  mere  obstacle  to  peace.  What  will  happen 
tomorrow?  The  American  sense  of  fairness: 
where  is  it?" 

I  told  him  that  there  is  in  America  much  disil- 
lusionment with  the  Arab  moderates,  a  feeling 
that  they  let  the  United  States  down  by  not  pres- 
suring Syria  to  get  out  of  Lebanon.  "The  Ameri- 
cans," he  said,  "deceived  themselves  on  the  Leb- 
anese situation  and  misled  us.  In  September 
1982  we  were  told  by  the  United  States  that 
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Israel  would  be  out  of  Lebanon  by  December 
1982.  In  December  1982  we  were  told  that  the 
withdrawal  would  come  in  February  1983.  Feb- 
ruary came  and  went.  We  told  the  Americans 
that  they  can't  make  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  contingent  on  Syrian  withdrawal,  that 
the  Arab  moderates  cannot  deliver  Syria,  and 
that  the  United  States  can't  equate  Syria's  pres- 
ence in  Lebanon  with  that  of  Israel.  For  ten  years 
we  have  been  journeying  to  Washington  as 
though  it  were  Mecca.  And  now,  if  I  were  asked 
what  the  American  presence  has  produced,  1 
would  he  hard  put  to  defend  it." 

He  then  asked  me  a  question,  although  I 
thought  ir  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  query  to 


himself:  "Does  the  United  States  believe  in  the  The  fortunes  of 

weight  of  military  conquest  or  does  it  stand  for  a  the  Arab  world 

sense  ot  fair  play?"  1  volunteered  a  theme  of  my  will  not  be 

own,  that  disillusionment  with  America  is  a  directed  by  a 

product  of  Arab  weakness  and  of  the  Arabs'  pro-  distant  power. 

pensity  to  depend  on  fair-minded  outsiders  to  re-  //  the  United 

solve  their  problems.  States  cannot 

1  le  tried  to  sidestep  the  psychological  analysis.  learn  it  is 

Then,  out  of  the  history  that  an  innocent  power  powerless,  it 

had  once  seemed  ready  to  write  for  the  Middle  should  learn  to 

East,  Marwan  al-Qasem  dragged  the  memory  of  keep  its  distance 
an  American  president.  "When  we  were  children, " 
he  said  quietly,  "we  were  told  about  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  his  dreams  for  this  region.  We  be- 
lieved in  the  United  States." 


IV 


1 1  is  tempting  to  think  that  what  has  been  done 
can  be  undone,  that  America  might  once  again 
send  the  best  of  itself  to  the  Arab  world,  and  that 
this  is  what  the  Arab  world  would  once  again 
choose  to  embrace.  Malcolm  Kerr  believed  in 
that  sort  of  thing. 

But  it  will  not  come  to  pass.  The  fortunes  of  so 
old  and  tangled  a  region  will  not  he  directed  by  a 
distant  power.  Our  dominion  there,  what  is  left 
of  it,  is  itself  our  delusion,  a  fabrication  of  our 
politicians  and  our  "experts."  If  we  cannot  learn 
that  we  are  powerless  to  order  lands  to  our  liking, 
we  should  at  least  learn  to  keep  our  distance. 
The  Arab  world  must  learn  as  well.  The  invita- 
tions must  stop,  the  temptations  must  be  re- 
sisted. Arabs  must  solve  their  own  problems. 

The  ideas  and  skills  of  the  West  that  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Arab  world  will  remain  there. 
American  ways  will  survive  because  they  are 
now,  to  an  almost  irresistible  degree,  the  ways  of 
the  world.  The  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Moslem  world  have  them  under  their  skin. 
There  is  a  powerful  American  elixir  that  the  Af- 
rican scholar  Ali  Mazrui  has  described  as  "a  com- 
bination of  high  technology  and  pop  culture."  It 
has  battered  down  many  a  wall.  Those  who  like 
to  judge  see  this  mixture  as  leading  to  calamity. 
But  the  world  is  indifferent  to  such  judgments. 

America  has  formed  so  many  of  its  rivals.  The 
Shiite  and  Diuse  militiamen  who  overran  West 
Beirut  in  February — mostly  boys  in  sneakers  and 
T-shirts — had  something  in  them  of  the  distant 
power  that  had  come  to  their  shore.  Nabih  Berri, 
the  leader  of  the  main  Shiite  militia,  Amal,  is  a 
Permanent  Resident  of  the  United  States;  six  of 
his  children  live  in  Detroit. 

At  the  moment  when  American  battleships 


were  pounding  Druse  positions  last  September,  a 
child  of  Druse  leader  Walid  Jumblatt  was  in  the 
United  States  for  emergency  medical  care. 
When  the  Druse  militiamen  finally  came  down 
from  the  Shouf  mountains  to  West  Beirut  in  Feb- 
ruary,  one  of  them  greeted  the  Marines  with  a 
cowboy  hat. 

The  images  we  do  not  like  in  distant  societies 
are  often  reflections  of  ourselves.  America  has 
held  up  before  older  societies  a  revolutionary 
message  of  social  change  and  political  equality; 
every  now  and  then  we  ride  into  storms  that  we 
helped  stir  up.  When  we  understand  this,  we  will 
no  longer  imagine  "others"  as  men  of  dark  sensi- 
bilities in  thrall  to  frightening  forces.  We  will 
also  begin  to  understand  the  deep  roots  of  Amer- 
ica's presence,  as  well  as  the  ambivalence  with 
which  it  is  greeted  by  men  who  hector  us  in  met- 
aphors at  once  familiar  and  threatening,  in 
places  that  invite  us  in  and  then  reject  us. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  voices  that  spoke  to 
Marlow  in  Joseph  Conrad's  "Youth" — voices 
that  spoke  to  him  on  his  first  voyage  beyond  the 
world  in  which  he  was  at  home: 

And  then,  before  1  could  open  my  lips,  the  East 
spoke  to  me,  but  it  was  in  a  Western  voice.  A 
torrent  of  words  was  poured  into  the  enigmatical, 
the  fateful  silence;  outlandish,  angry  words,  mixed 
with  words  and  even  whole  sentences  of  good  En- 
glish, less  strange  but  even  more  surprising.  The 
voice  swore  and  cursed  violently;  it  riddled  the 
solemn  peace  of  the  bay  by  a  volley  of  abuse.  It 
began  by  calling  me  Pig,  and  from  that  went  cre- 
scendo into  unmentionable  adjectives — in  En- 
glish. The  man  up  there  raged  aloud  in  two  lan- 
guages, and  with  a  sincerity  in  his  fury  that  almost 
convinced  me  I  had,  in  some  way,  sinned  against 
the  harmony  of  the  universe.  ■ 
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PAYING  THE  PIPE 


The  cost  of  cult 


For  ticket  holders  to  the  b  Ia\  4  concert  of  the  Clevefand 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Ha  II  1  ittte  was  at  stake  save  a  pleas- 
ant evening  in  the  i  ompany  of  Bach,  Stravinsky,  and 
Strauss.  For  the  orchestra,  however,  the  concert  was  an 
important  appe  iram  e  in  the  annual  competition  for  at- 
tention on  the  one  Carnegie  stage;  its  106  musicians 
were  thet  e  Isfy  the  demands  of  corporate  and  govern- 
ment '  individual  donors,  and  music  critics.  For 
the'  evening  was  another  in  its  "Great  American 
Ore  ras  series,  one  of  a  number  of  events  it  has  orga- 
t  d  since  1978,  when  it  became  an  aggressive  impresa- 
rio.  The  hall  would  do  better  financially  if  it  rented  out 
space  by  the  evening  (at  $3,700  during  the  week  and 
$4,000  on  weekends),  as  it  did  for  its  first  seventy  years, 
until  1961.  But  producing  its  own  programs  gives  it 
greater  control  and  allows  it  to  "schedule  more  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  thejuilliard  String  Quartet,  and 
less  of  Rick  Springfield,"  in  the  words  of  Seymour  Rosen, 
the  hall's  artistic  managing  director.  To  this  end,  Carne- 
gie produced  1 00  of  the  hall's  260  classical  music  events  in 
the  1983-84  season,  including  concerts  by  thirty-four 
full-size  and  chamber  orchestras.  Such  variety  makes 
Carnegie  the  only  hall  in  the  world  where,  year  after  year, 
it  is  possible  to  judge  which  bands  are  hot  and  which  are 
not. 


George  Szell,  the  music  director  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra from  1946  to  1970,  used  to  say  that  an  orchestra  had  to 
develop  a  regular  New  York  showcase  if  it  wanted  to 
achieve  greatness.  In  1958,  he  launched  an  annual  sub- 
scription series  at  Carnegie  to  show  record  company  exec- 
utives, agents,  music  publishers,  critics,  and  fellow  per- 
formers what  he  had  built.  Touring  has  become  even  more 
important  since  the  Szell  era.  The  current  contract  guar- 
antees Cleveland  musicians  fifty-two  paid  weeks  a  year, 
which  means  that  after  the  orchestra  has  saturated  the 
( Cleveland  market  (twenty-four  weeks),  played  its  summer 
ison  at  the  nearby  Blossom  Music  Center  (ten  weeks) 
an  i  its  children's  concerts  (three  weeks),  and  taken  its 
v  eight  weeks) ,  it  must  go  on  tour  for  seven  weeks 

topa>  it^  Ms.  Critical  success  on  the  road  assures  contrib- 
utors— wr  nust  make  up  the  $3.3  million  deficit  in  the 
orchestra  4  million  annual  budget — that  their 

money  is  ben,_  veil  spent.  New  audiences  attracted  by 
live  perform. i!  i  the  tour  help  increase  recording  rev- 
enues, now  $  3l  (  >  to  $400,000  a  year.  Playing  Carne- 
gie is  so  important  i  calculations  that  to  introduce 
its  new  music  directoi ,  (  <  istoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the  or- 
chestra will  increase  tin  •  of  its  appearances  there 
next  season  from  three  to  tour. 


CLEVELAND 


This  is  a  press  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Szell's  New 
York  strategy  paid  rich  dividends  in  February  1963,  when 
he  was  featured  on  Time's  cover  as  the  magazine  anointed 
Cleveland  the  leader  of  the  big  five  U.S.  orchestras  (the 
others  being  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia 
Boston,  and  Chicago).  To  quote  Time:  "The  articulate 
clarity  and  precise  balance  that  Szell  has  brought  to  the 
Cleveland  give  its  performances  a  depth  of  detail  and  an 
intricacy  that  approach  chamber  music."  In  1965,  the 
orchestra  was  selected  by  the  State  Department  to  tour 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  event  that  earned  it  so  much  na 
tional  attention  that  its  concerts  in  Cleveland  were  com 
pletely  sold  out  on  subscription  for  the  following  season 
Szell's  yearly  visits  to  Carnegie  became  major  events,  h 
1970,  the  New  Yorker  even  weighed  in  with  a  lengthy 
profile  of  the  orchestra  by  Joseph  Wechsberg.  Szell  died 
that  same  year,  however,  and  his  successor,  Lorin  Maazel 
was  unable  to  win  the  affection  of  the  critics.  Cleveland 
gradually  lost  its  reputation  as  the  hot  band  to  Georg  Solt 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  For  this  reason,  the  1984-85 
Carnegie  appearances  under  von  Dohnanyi's  baton  wi 
probably  be  the  orchestra's  most  important  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  critics  will  be  listening  closely;  their 
verdict  will  shape  the  orchestra's  fortunes  both  at  home 
and  on  tour. 
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f  CARNEGIE  HALL 


avidM.  Rubin 


he  hall  was  scaled  from  $12  to  $20  for  the  2, 700  seats  put 
n  sale  for  this  concert.  Tickets  were  kept  hack  tor  the 
ress  (fifty),  for  the  orchestra  manager  and  the  conductor 
1  box  of  eight  seats  each),  for  the  four  soloists  (four  seats 
ach),  and  for  the  house  itself  (Box  23  on  the  first  tier).  A 
:w  seats  with  obstructed  views  were  also  withheld.  Given 
le  average  ticket  price  of  $16,  a  Cleveland  sellout  would 
ave  produced  about  $43,000  for  the  Carnegie  Hall  Cor- 
oration.  The  principal  expense  incurred  by  the  hall  was 
ie  orchestra's  fee  of  between  $35,000  and  $40,000 
which  included  the  services  of  guest  conductor  Erich 
einsdorf).  Rosen  spent  $9,900  to  promote  the  event;  he 
Iso  had  to  pay  the  house  staff  and  to  account  for  general 
nd  administrative  overhead  for  the  hall.  (The  five  stage- 
ands,  who  often  must  work  double  shifts  and  dinnertime 
d  get  orchestras  on  and  off  the  stage,  each  earn  about 
90,000  a  year.)  In  all,  the  tab  for  this  concert  was  be- 
ween  $60,000  and  $65,000;  the  deficit  was  at  least 
20,000.  Over  the  year,  such  losses  accumulate  to  about 
1.4  million  in  a  budget  of  $11  million.  Carnegie's  direc- 
ts approach  foundations,  corporations,  Friends  of  the 
lall,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  close  the  gap.  To 
lake  up  the  deficit  through  box  office  receipts  alone, 
Carnegie  would  have  to  sell  out  concerts  like  these,  night 
fter  night,  at  an  average  ticket  price  of  at  least  $24- 


The  May  4  program  was  planned  in  the  fall  of  1982  by 
Leinsdorf,  who  had  some  juggling  to  do.  First,  he  was 
scheduled  to  conduct  both  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  the  Philharmonic  in  New  York  during  the  same  sea- 
son, so  he  could  not  repeat  anything  on  those  programs. 
Second,  because  he  and  the  orchestra's  general  manager, 
Kenneth  Haas,  had  agreed  to  showcase  four  first-chair 
players  as  soloists,  appropriate  works  had  to  be  chosen. 
Third,  the  program  had  to  have  box  office  appeal.  This 
meant  avoiding  most  of  the  second  Viennese  school 
(Schonberg,  Berg,  and  Webern)  and  their  aesthetic  heirs, 
as  well  as  such  fringe  composers  as  Hummel.  Finally,  the 
program  could  run  no  more  than  the  two  and  a  halt  hours 
allowed  under  the  musicians'  contract.  After  consulting 
thirty  index  cards  listing  all  of  the  orchestra's  past  New 
York  programs,  Leinsdorf  chose  a  Bach  concerto  for  violin 
and  oboe,  Strauss's  Don  Quixoie,  which  features  a  cello 
and  viola,  and  Dvorak's  Symphonic  Variations.  When 
Rosen  was  informed  of  the  program,  his  response  was, 
"Too  early,  romantic,  and  romantic."  He  meant  that  the 
concerto  would  be  played  one  year  before  Bach's  300th 
birthday  celebration  and  that  the  Dvorak  and  Strauss 
were  too  similar  in  mood  for  a  balanced  program.  But  he 
was  prepared  to  accede,  as  the  program  did  not  overlap 
with  those  already  filed  by  other  conductors  in  the  series. 
Sometime  later,  however,  while  re-examining  the  score 
of  the  Dvorak,  Leinsdorf  remembered  why  he  had  avoided 
the  piece  over  the  years:  he  doesn't  really  like  it.  So  he 
substituted  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  Three  Movements, 
a  piece  he  calls  "a  shot  of  B-12  in  the  behind  for  the 
audience."  Such  changes  occur  all  the  time;  this  one  came 
too  late  to  be  reflected  in  the  first  promotional  brochures. 
Seymour  Rosen  knows  he  can  sell  out  a  performance  by 
almost  any  orchestra  with  Beethoven's  Ninth,  the  Verdi 
Requiem,  or  an  all-Rachmaninoff  program,  but  he  tries  to 
temper  economic  concerns  with  artistic  ones.  In  February 
he  permitted  Michael  Gielen  and  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony to  offer  Alban  Berg's  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra, 
along  with  his  Violin  Concerto  (on  a  program  with  two 
Schubert  symphonies),  hoping  that  the  appearance  of 
Yehudi  Menuhin  as  soloist  would  override  resistance  to 
Berg.  It  didn't.  The  hall  was  only  72  percent  filled.  It  was 
an  experiment  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  "Anyone  who 
tours  who  says  he  doesn't  consider  box  office,"  Leinsdorf 
declares,  "either  has  no  experience  or  is  a  liar." 


David  M.  Rubin  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  journalism  and 
mass  communication  at  Neir  York  University. 
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A  SHOCKING  REPORT  FROM 
TOP  U.S.  EXECUTIVES  ON  THE 

ERNMENT'S 
SS  MANAGEMENT. 


D  MISMANAGEMENT. 


Its  the  final  report  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
— the  most  extensive  analysis  of  gov- 
ernment operations  ever. ..and  the 
most  critical. 

Compiled  by  the  Grace  Commission, 
a  committee  of  161  business  leaders, 
War  on  Waste  uncovers  more  than 
2,400  instances  of  bureaucratic  ineffi- 
ciency. It  also  shows  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  save  at  least  $424  billion 
over  the  next  several  years — some  of  it 
almost  immediately — with: 

•  improved  inventory  management  and 
hardware  procurement 


improved  debt  management 
and  collections 

reduced  errors  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments through  better  computerization 

and  other  realistic,  achievable  methods. 


Above  all,  War  on  Waste  illustrates 
why  raising  taxes  is  completely  ineffec- 
tual in  helping  to  balance  the  national 
budget.  It  is  an  urgent,  reasoned  analy- 
sis that  should  be  read  by  every  con- 
cerned citizen. 

$9.95  paperback    608  pages 


^rGn^aste 

Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey  On 
Cost  Control,  J.  Peter  Grace, Chairman 
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BARELY  SUPPRESSED 
SCREAMS 

Getting  a  head  on  Vietnam  War  literature 
By  C.  D.  B.  Bryan 


Among  the  hooks  discussed  in  this  essay: 
Meditations  in  Green,  hy  Stephen  Wright.  342  pages.  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons.  $14.95. 
Fragments,  by  Jack  Fuller.  211  pages.  William  Morrow.  $12.95. 
A  Rumor  of  War,  hy  Philip  Caputo.  346  pages.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  $10. 

365  Days,  by  Ronald  J.  Glasser.  292  pages.  George  Braziller.  $5.95. 
Born  on  the  Fourth  of  )uly,  hy  Ron  Kovic.  208  pages.  McGraw-Hill.  (Out  of  print. ) 
'NAM:  The  Vietnam  War  in  the  Words  of  the  Men  and  Women  Who  Fought  There,  by  Mark  Baker.  324  pages. 
William  Morrow.  $12.95. 
Winners  and  Losers,  by  Gloria  Emerson.  406  pages.  Random  House.  $10.95. 
Dispatches,  by  Michael  Herr.  260  pages.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $10.95. 


But  what  a  story  he  told  me,  as  one-pointed  and 
resonant  as  any  war  story  I  ever  heard,  it  took  me  a 
year  to  understand  it: 

"Patrol  went  up  the  mountain.  One  man  came 
back.  He  died  before  he  could  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened. 

I  waited  for  the  rest,  but  it  seemed  not  to  be  that 
kind  of  story;  when  I  asked  him  what  had  happened 
he  just  looked  like  he  felt  sorry  for  me,  fucked  if  he'd 
waste  time  telling  stories  to  anyone  dumb  as  I  was. 

— Michael  Herr,  Dispatches 

A 

X  According  to  John 
Newman's  annotated  bibliography  Vietnam  War 
Literature,  some  116  novels,  memoirs,  journalis- 
tic accounts,  and  other  books  about  the  war  were 
published  between  1965  and  1981.  I  found  that 
figure  so  astounding  I  went  to  my  bookcases  to 
see  how  many  Vietnam  books  I  have.  I  arrange 
my  books  alphabetically  by  author;  all  my  Viet- 
nam books,  however,  have  been  collected  under 
V  and  have  ended  up  in  the  bottom  tight-hand 
corner  of  my  bookcases,  in  the  deepest  shadows 
of  the  roum.  Despite  periodic  winnowing,  I 
found  several  dozen  books  there. 

C.  D.  B.  Brwn  is  the  author  of  Friendly  Fire.  His  most 
recent  book  is  Beautiful  Women,  Ugly  Scenes,  a  novel. 


I  won't  pretend  I've  read  all  the  histories,  but  I 
have  read  the  literature.  I've  read  these  books 
because  the  war  so  changed  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  it;  it  changed  those  who  protested 
the  war  at  home;  it  even  changed  those  who  tried 
to  ignore  what  was  happening  to  America.  It 
changed  us  all.  I've  read  these  books  to  try  to 
understand  how  and  why. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Korean  War, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  produced  only  two  books 
of  real  note— S.L.  A.  Marshall's  Pork  Chop  Hill 
and  Martin  Russ's  The  Last  Parallel — every  war 
has  generated  a  body  of  fiction  with  its  own  tone, 
voice,  character,  and  design.  Last  November,  in 
the  Los  Angeies  Times,  Elaine  Kendall  compared 
the  novels  of  the  Vietnam  War  with  the  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  novels:  "How  quaintly 
naive  they  now  seem  in  comparison,  with  theit 
obligatory  rites  of  passage,  intense  philosophical 
discussions,  poignant  love  affairs  in  the  midst  of 
battle;  with  cliche  mix  of  ethnic  backgrounds 
and  personalities;  the  suffeting,  bravery  and  her- 
oism followed  by  hilarious  asides  to  relieve 
tensions  and  point  up  the  ironies. 

"Don't  expect  any  of  these  amenities  in  the 
Vietnam  novels,"  Kendall  cautioned.  "Like  the 
war  they  relive,  these  books  do  not  fit  the  estab- 
lished mold.  Like  that  war,  they  are  bewildering, 
savage,  irrational,  horrific  and  unresolved." 
Reading  that,  I  kept  wanting  to  say,  "Yes,  but 
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The  books        ..."  Because  when  I  rhink  of  the  literature  from 
share  a  shape.        World  War  I — Robert  Graves's  Goodbye  to  All 
or  at  least  seevi        That,  E.E.  Cummings's  The  Enormous  Room, 
Siegfried  Sassoon's  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting 
stand,  Man,  Erich  Maria  Remarque's  All  Quiet  on  the 

T:        wtn        Western  From — neither  does  it  fit  an  established 
t      y,        mold.  These  books,  too,  with  their  depictions  of 
become        trench  warfare,  numbing  losses,  psychotic  epi- 
.  leneric        sodes         .orgiastic  violence,  are  equally  "sav- 
..nam  War  itional,  horrific  and  unresolved." 

Narrative  .  ;et,  Vietnam  books  do  seem  to  share  a 

ipe,  or  at  least  to  have  standard  parts.  In  fact, 
Tie  of  the  problems  I  had  with  reading  so  many 
books  about  the  Vietnam  War  was  that  they  be- 
gan to  blur  together,  and  it  became  hard  for  me 
to  recall  exactly  which  incidents  take  place  in 
which  books.  What  exists  in  my  memory  is  a 
"Generic  Vietnam  War  Narrative,"  its  design  as 
readily  parsed  as  Kendall's  outline  for  novels 
from  the  two  world  wars: 

A  young  white  male  has  several  years  of  col- 
lege behind  him  but  no  degree.  He  is  vital,  confi- 
dent, self-consciously  patriotic,  and  somewhat 
alienated  from  his  culture.  He  enlists  in  the 
Army — were  he  only  a  high  school  graduate,  he 
would  enlist  in  the  Marines.  During  infantry 
basic  training  a  drill  instructor  who  has  done  at 
least  two  tours  in  Vietnam  tears  open  a  baby- 
rabbit  with  his  teeth.  Our  young  man  is  horrified 
but  knows  he  has  witnessed  a  Teaching  Point  of 
sorts.  He  is  sent  to  Vietnam  by  commercial  jet 
complete  with  attractive  stewardesses.  He  ar- 
rives nervous,  excited,  eager,  wanting  to  do 
good,  to  be  good,  feeling  he  is  fulfilling  part  of  his 


Maya  Ying  Lin's  design  for  the  Vietnam  Men;. 

In  all,  there  were  1,425  entries.  Drawings  from  other  entries  follow. 


destiny,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  he  is  sentj 
to  a  combat  unit  to  replace  a  kid  who  didn'riast 
long  enough  for  anyone  to  learn  his  name.  The 
kid  made  a  mistake,  our  young  man  is  told,  the 
kind  of  mistake  that  gets  people  killed. 

In  his  platoon  our  young  man  meets  Day-Trip- 
per, who  is  stoned  all  the  time;  Rebel,  the  crazy 
white  guy  who  loves  killing;  Juice,  the  cool  black 
dude  who  can  smell  ambushes  and  booby  traps; 
the  Professor,  who  at  some  point  will  explain 
why  Ho  Chi  Minh  should  never  have  been  our 
enemy.  And  he  meets  Doc  (or  Bones),  the  con- 
scientious objector  medic;  Bascomb,  the  psy- 
chotic company  commander  who  gets  fragged 
(that  is,  killed)  by  Day-Tripper,  Rebel,  or  Juice; 
Bailey,  the  good  sergeant  whose  life  is  saved  by 
Day-Tripper,  Rebel,  or  Juice;  Williams,  the 
young  lieutenant  who  gets  better  with  experi- 
ence but  is  killed  along  with  Doc  (or  Bones)  near 
the  end  of  the  book.  By  the  end  of  the  book  all 
the  characters  have  been  killed  except  the  young 
hero  (who  is  often  the  narrator)  and  either  Day- 
Tripper  or  Juice,  who  re-enlists. 

Before  the  end,  of  course,  there  is  the  first 
patrol,  which  our  young  man  goes  out  on  as 
though  he  were  going  to  a  movie  until  all  hell 
breaks  loose  and  suddenly  he  is  in  the  movie  and 
it  is  more  real  than  anything  he  has  ever  exper 
enced,  so  real  that  he  can  understand  how  some- 
one like  Rebel  might  become  addicted  to  the 
adrenaline  rush.  (There  is  a  moment  in  almost 
every  Vietnam  novel  or  autobiography  when  the 
seductive  excitement  of  a  fire  fight  is  acknowl- 
edged. )  On  this  patrol  someone  the  hero  didn't 
know  very  well  is  killed.  Our  young  man  wants 
to  talk  about  it,  but  the  platoon  veterans  say 
things  like,  "It  don't  mean  nothin'  at  all,"  and 
"It's  just  the  way  it's  got  to  be. "  He  is  appalled  by 
their  callousness. 

There  is  the  atrocity  scene,  to  demonstrate 
that  My  Lai  was  not  an  isolated  incident:  pris- 
oners are  tortured  or  flung  alive  from  helicop- 
ters, a  young  woman  is  raped,  someone's  ears  are 
cut  off,  villagers  are  caught  in  cross  fire  or  their 
huts  are  burned,  a  little  girl  is  shot  because  the 
soldier  saw  she  was — or  thought  she  was — get 
ting  ready  to  throw  a  grenade,  an  old  man  or 
woman  is  deliberately  run  over  by  an  armored 
personnel  carrier. 

There  are  dope  scenes:  guys  stoned  at  night 
lying  out  on  the  bunker  roof,  tripping  on  the 
light  show  of  gunships  and  arc  flares  over  a  dis- 
tant position. 

There  are  helicopter  assaults  into  hot  LZs, 
helicopter  med-evacs,  helicopters  being  shot 
down,  downed  helicopters  being  searched  for. 
There  is  R&.R  in  Saigon  with  Susie  the  bar-girl 
and  hurried  sex  with  a  boom-boom  girl  beyond 
the  unit  perimeter.  Her  brother  sells  marijuana 
her  sister  sells  Coca-Cola,  her  mother  does  laun 
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dry,  her  father  either  is  with  or  was  killed  hy  the 
Vietcong. 

And  then  there  are  the  battle  scenes,  like  this 
me  from  Stephen  Wright's  Meditations  in  Green: 

Bullets  zipped  overhead.  There  was  a  second  explo- 
sion. The  ground  shook.  [Claypool]  didn't  know 
whether  those  were  mines  or  grenades  or  artillery 
shells  or  mortar  rounds  or  bombs.  "One  six  two  six 
one  niner,"  Captain  Miller  shouted,  ".  .  .  six  one 
niner!"  A  confetti  of  wood  chips  and  leaf  fragments 
cascaded  onto  ClaypooPs  hack.  He  didn't  know 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do.  He  curled  up  as  round 
and  small  as  he  could  get  and  he  screamed,  let  it  all 
come  loose,  guts  in  a  flutter,  wind  howling  through 
his  chest.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  Brown  was 
King  across  from  him  taking  his  picture.  Brown 
lowered  the  camera,  held  up  a  hand  with  thumh 
and  forefinger  forming  an  O,  and  his  jaw  disap- 
peared, yanked  away  by  a  hidden  wire.  Brown  tell 
over,  hands  clutching  his  throat.  He  couldn't  talk 
or  scream.  He  gurgled  on  and  on  until  Claypool 
wished  he  would  die. 

The  Generic  Vietnam  War  Narrative  charts 
:he  gradual  deterioration  of  order,  the  disinte- 
gration of  idealism,  the  breakdown  of  character, 
:he  alienation  from  those  at  home,  and,  finally, 
:he  loss  of  all  sensibility  save  the  will  to  survive. 
The  narrator  ot  Jack  Fullet's  Fragments  explains 
:his  single  remaining  drive: 

The  peace  symbols  Jackpot  and  I  wore  were,  of 
course,  different  from  the  ones  they  put  on  their 
book  hags  and  placards  hack  in  the  World.  Our  sym- 
bol stood  for  something  concrete,  immediate. 
Theirs  was  an  abstraction,  and  we  had  pretty  much 
given  up  on  flags.  We  did  not  care  about  history  or 
intentions.  We  did  not  even  worry  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong.  We  were  not  looking  for  a  lull 
or  de-escalation  or  anything  else  that  might  not 
last.  The  only  bombing  that  bothered  us  was  a  mis- 
sion whose  rounds  fell  short.  And  the  only  problem 
with  free-fire  zones  was  that  the  other  side  was  free 
to  fire,  too.  We  wanted  peace,  all  right.  We  wanted 
to  live. 

The  hero  of  the  Generic  Vietnam  Wat  Narra- 
tive does  live.  He  flies  back  to  the  World  and  at 
the  airport  a  pretty  young  woman  spits  on  him 
and  calls  him  a  baby-killer;  when  he  arrives 
home  his  parents  are  afraid  of  him,  his  friends 
who  did  not  serve  are  embarrassed  by  him,  his 
old  girlfriend  is  uneasy  with  him;  he  cannot  find 
a  job  and  does  not  really  care  to  look  for  one;  he 
has  nightmares,  smashes  up  a  few  things,  misses 
his  buddies  still  in  'Nam,  and  at  the  vety  end 
wonders  what  the  hell  it  was  all  about. 

What  did  it  mean?  What  good  did  it 
do? 


I 


do  not  mean  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
Vietnam  War  literatute  by  suggesting  it  is  all  "of 
a  type."  The  365-day  insettion  into  the  war  zone 
that  typified  most  young  men's  setvice  in  Viet- 


nam has  dictated  the  chronological  narrative 
lorm  ot  the  maiority  of  these  books.  This  seems 
tti  have  been  lust  on  the  many  critics  who  have 
made  formal  structure  the  focus  of  the  debate 
about  Vietnam  War  literature.  Some,  like  Dan 
Cryer  of  Newsday,  have  asked  whether  straight- 
forward nonfiction  could  convey  a  conflict  in 
which  B-52  bombers  waged  wat  against  straw- 
hatted  farmers.  As  Michiko  Kakutani  noted  in 
the  New  York  Times  in  Febtuary,  critics  have 
wondered  whether  conventional  realism  might 
not  be  inadequate  for  conveying  the  moral  and 
political  ambiguities  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
whether  a  new  narrative  strategy  might  not  be 
called  for.  Some  have  faulted  novels  about  the 
wat  tor  lacking  imaginative  vision:  "The  urge  to 
'tell  it  how  it  was'  makes  the  necessary  art  and 
artifice  required  in  writing  a  work  of  fiction  all 
too  apparent,  and  therefore  unsuccessful,"  Wil- 
liam Boyd  wrote  last  fall  in  the  Washington  Post's 
Book  World.  "It's  no  surprise,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  two  best  novels  about  the  Vietnam  war 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  fanciful  and  ab- 
surd (Going  After  Cacciato)  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  removed  (Dog  Soldiers)." 

Did  the  ambiguities  of  the  war  render  the  tra- 
ditional narrative  obsolete?  Of  course  not.  John 
Del  Vecchio's  The  1 3th  Valley,  James  Webb's 
Fields  of  Fire,  Philip  Caputo's  A  Rumor  of  War, 
and  Jack  Fuller's  Fragments  are  all  straightfot- 
ward  narratives,  and  stunning  books. 

Vietnam  literature  is  concerned  with  some- 
thing more  than  fotm.  What  all  the  novels, 
memoirs,  collections,  journalistic  treatments, 
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Vietruim  War 
literature  is 
concerned  with 
something  more 
than  form.  The 
writers  want  to 
give  historical 
coordinates  to 
the  laridscape 
the  war 
occupies  in 
their  minds 


Thomas  and  Nar\cy  Michah  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  proposed  a  small,  classi- 
cally inspired  stone  temple  to  he  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  jagged  local  rock. 
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American        and  nonaction  accounts  set  out  to  do  is  not 
soldiers  went  to        merely  get  at  the  absurd  or  capture  the  ambigui- 
Vietnam  as        ties;  they  aim  to  make  sense  of  the  experience,  to 
innocents.        contain  the  v  ar  within  some  comprehensible, 
Myths  and  the        graspable  <  or  texi  to  give  geographical  and  his- 
media  had        torical  c<  the  landscape  it  occupies 

formed  their        in  the  ai  ind.  The  books  attempt  to  say, 

ideas  about  war        this  is  vas  like.  This  is  what  happened. 

i  saw.  This  is  for  the  record. 
Glasser's  365  Days  is  a  collection  of 
le  stories,  I  suspect — derived  from  his 
iences  as  a  doctor  at  a  U.S.  Army  hospital 
ipan  in  1968.  The  patients  he  treated  at 
ima  were  for  the  most  part  soldiers  who  had 
been  seriously  enough  wounded  to  require  evac- 
uation to  Japan.  "These  pages  were  not  written 
in  desperation,"  Glasser  tells  us  in  his  foreword, 
"nor  were  they  written  out  of  boredom,  or  even, 
I  think,  to  prove  a  point,  but  rather  to  offset  the 
sinking  feeling  we  all  had  that  some  day,  when 
the  whole  thing  was  over,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing remembered  except  the  confusion  and  the 
politics." 

If  it  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  believe  that  any- 
one could  forget  Vietnam,  it  may  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  to  an  entire  generation  Vietnam 
has  as  much  significance  as  Happy  Days  reruns. 
The  freshmen  now  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  babies  when,  on  March  8,  1965,  two 
Marine  battalions  landed  to  defend  the  Da  Nang 
airfield.  These  freshmen  were  seven  when  The 
Pentagon  Papers  was  published,  nine  when  the 
last  U.S.  combat  troops  were  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam, eleven  when  the  communists  captured  Sai- 
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gon  and  South  Vietnam  fell.  The  Vietnam  War 
is  history  to  them,  and  I  don't  think  they  under- 
stand how  different  it  was  from  every  other  war  in 
which  Americans  had  fought. 

In  A  Rumor  of  War,  Philip  Caputo's  memoir  of 
the  sixteen  months  he  spent  in  Vietnam  as  a 
young  Marine  lieutenant,  we  learn  of  one  such 
difference,  the  way  American  generals  defined 
victory:  "Our  mission  was  not  to  win  terrain  or 
seize  positions,  but  simply  to  kill:  to  kill  Commu- 
nists and  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
Stack  'em  like  cordwood.  Victory  was  a  high 
body-count,  defeat  a  low  kill-ratio,  war  a  matter 
of  arithmetic.  ..." 

The  arithmetic  of  war  required  that  if  it 
moved,  you  killed  it;  if  you  killed  it,  you  counted 
it;  if  you  counted  it,  it  had  to  have  been  Viet- 
cong.  War  is  hell — all  war  literature  carries  that 
same  basic  message.  Innocent  civilians  are 
killed,  farmers  are  strafed,  and  yet .  .  .  And  yet, 
in  Vietnam  the  enemy  was  everywhere.  It  wasn't 
just  the  NVA  regular  or  the  Vietcong  in  his  black 
pajamas.  It  was  the  kid  who  lobbed  the  satchel 
charge  into  the  bunker;  it  was  the  Mama-san 
who  hid  weapons  in  her  hut;  it  was  Satchmo,  the 
former  chauffeur  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  who  was 
found  dead  after  the  Tet  Offensive  attack  on  the 
compound  with  a  Soviet  machine  gun  at  his  side. 
The  message  of  the  Vietnam  novel  is  clear:  "Get 
him  before  he  gets  you." 

Who  were  the  American  soldiers  who  did  all 
this  killing?  They  were  different,  too;  myths  and 
media  images  had  formed  their  ideas  about  war. 
They  went  to  Vietnam  as  innocents. 

One  of  the  most  heartbreaking  books  to  come 
out  of  the  war — and  they  are  all  heartbreaking, 
after  all — is  Ron  Kovic's  autobiographical  Born 
on  the  Fourth  of  ]uly: 

In  the  last  month  of  school,  the  marine  recruiters 
came  and  spoke  to  my  [high  school]  senior  class. 
They  marched,  both  in  perfect  step,  into  the  audi- 
torium with  their  dress  blue  uniforms  and  their 
magnificently  shined  shoes.  It  was  like  all  the  mov- 
ies and  all  the  books  and  all  the  dreams  of  becoming 
a  hero  come  true.  I  watched  them  and  listened  as 
they  stood  in  front  of  all  the  young  boys,  looking 
almost  like  statues  and  not  like  real  men  at  all.  They 
spoke  in  loud  voices  and  one  of  them  was  tall  and 
the  other  was  short  and  very  strong  looking. 

"Good  afternoon  men,"  the  tall  marine  said. 
"We  have  come  today  because  they  told  us  that 
some  of  you  want  to  become  marines. "  He  told  us 
that  the  marines  took  nothing  but  the  best,  that  if 
any  of  us  did  not  think  we  were  good  enough,  we 
should  not  even  think  of  joining.  The  tall  marine 
spoke  in  a  very  beautiful  way  about  the  exciting 
history  of  the  marines  and  how  they  had  never  lost 
and  America  had  never  been  defeated.  .  .  .  When 
they  were  finished,  they  efficiently  picked  up  their 
papers  and  marched  together  down  the  steps  of  the 
stage  to  where  a  small  crowd  of  boys  began  to 
gather.  I  couldn't  wait  to  run  down  after  them, 
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meet  with  them,  and  shake  their  hands.  And  as  I 
shook  their  hands  and  stared  up  into  their  eyes,  I 
couldn't  help  hut  feel  1  was  shaking  hands  with  John 
Wayne  and  Audie  Murphy.  They  told  us  that  day 
that  the  Marine  Corps  built  men — body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  And  that  we  could  serve  our  country  like 
the  young  president  had  asked  us  to  do. 

A  couple  of  months  after  his  June  1964  gradu- 
ation Kovic  enlisted  in  the  Marines;  in  Septem- 
ber he  reported  for  induction.  "I  stayed  up  most 
of  the  night  before  1  left,  watching  the  late 
movie,"  Kovic  writes.  "Then  'The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner'  played.  I  remember  standing  up  and 
feeling  very  patriotic,  chills  running  up  and 
down  my  spine.  I  put  my  hand  over  my  heart  and 
stood  rigid  at  attention  until  the  screen  went 
blank." 

1  have  not  been  able  to  forget  the  innocence 
and  idealism  of  those  passages.  Nor  have  I  been 
able  to  forget  Kovic's  description  of  the  scene 
just  after  the  attack  during  which  he  received  the 
wound  that  would  leave  him  paralyzed  forever 
from  the  chest  down:  "Men  are  screaming  all 
around  me.  'Oh  God  get  me  out  of  here!'  'Please 
help!'  they  scream.  Oh  Jesus,  like  little  children 
now,  not  like  marines,  not  like  the  posters,  not 
like  that  day  in  the  high  school,  this  is  for  real. 
'Mother!'  screams  a  man  without  a  face.  'Oh  I 
don't  want  to  die!'  screams  a  young  boy  cupping 
his  intestines  with  his  hands.  'Oh  please,  oh  no, 
oh  God,  oh  help!  Mother!'  he  screams  again." 

Glasser,  in  365  Days,  writes  of  screaming,  too. 
The  wounded  soldiers  he  treated  "were  so  brave, 
they  endured  so  much,  they  were  so  uncomplain- 
ing that  you  couldn't  help  but  feel  proud  of  them. 
I  can  remember  only  one  boy  who  would  not  stop 
screaming." 

When  I  think  of  that  one  boy  I  think  of  all 
these  young  men's  books.  For  the  voice  of  Viet- 
nam literature  is  that  of  a  barely  suppressed 
scream.  There  is  an  intensity  to  these  books  simi- 
lar to  that  which  pervades  the  literature  of  the 
Holocaust.  One  is  always  conscious  of  the  au- 
thors' efforts  to  stay  calm,  to  contain  the  shriek. 
How  else  does  one  cope  with  a  war  "fought  for 
no  other  cause,"  as  Philip  Caputo  wrote,  "other 
than  our  own  survival,"  survival  against  an  en- 
emy who  was  seldom  seen,  survival  against  the 
mines  and  the  booby  traps,  survival  against  the 
ambushers  who  faded  back  into  the  jungle.  One 
of  my  strongest  memories  during  the  writing  of 
Friendly  Fire  was  an  interview  I  did  with  a  young 
black  man  in  the  federal  penitentiary  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  He  had  been  court-martialed 
for  striking  his  squad  leader  and  an  officer.  They 
had  tried  to  disarm  him  after  he  had  fired  his  M- 
16  at  some  Vietnamese  civilians  working  in  a 
rice  paddy.  I  asked  the  young  man  why  he  had 
fired  at  the  Vietnamese. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "all  I  wanted  was  to  get  out  of 
the  field,  that's  why." 


"You  mean,  out  of  combat?"  I  asked. 

"Combat!"  he  snorted.  "I  hadn't  seen  no  com- 
bat. All  I  seen  was  guys  getting  killed!" 

One  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  Mark  Baker  in- 
terviewed for  'NAM:  The  Vietnam  War  in  the 
Words  of  the  Men  and  Women  Who  Fought  There 
described  an  ambush  his  unit  walked  into:  "All 
we  ever  saw  were  a  couple  of  sneaker  marks  and  a 
couple  of  sweat  shirts  with  UCLA  on  them.  We 
started  wondering  who  the  hell  we  were  fight- 
ing. We're  wet  and  freezing  in  the  monsoon,  and 
these  NVA  dudes  got  UCLA  sweat  shirts." 
There  was  that  otherworldliness  to  Vietnam.  In 
1967  Bernard  Fall  wrote  a  piece  for  the  New  Re- 
public about  visiting  an  Army  artillery  fire  base 
and  finding  this  line  scrawled  on  the  wall  of  a 
shelter:  "I  can't  relate  to  this  environment." 

God  knows  people  at  home  had  no  better  idea 
of  what  was  going  on.  Gloria  Emerson,  who  cov- 
ered the  war  for  the  New  York  Times  from  1970 
through  1972,  writes  in  Winners  and  Losers  of 
coming  back  home  and  meeting  "the  woman 
who  asked  me  what  I  wore  to  officers'  dances  and 
the  others  like  her  with  her  fixed  images:  pilots 
dancing  with  women  in  black  dresses  and  hats 
with  little  veils,  an  orchestra  playing  'We'll 
Gather  Lilacs  in  the  Spring  Again.'" 

No  one  has  a  better  eye  and  ear  for  the  hallu- 
cinatory quality  of  the  Vietnam  experience  than 
Michael  Herr.  In  this  passage  from  Dispatches, 
my  favorite  book  to  come  out  of  the  war,  he  finds 
just  the  right  combination  of  irony  and  wonder: 

We  were  still  twenty  feet  from  the  first  cover,  a  low 
paddy  wall,  when  we  took  fire  from  the  treeline.  It 
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]ohnT.  Swain  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  submitted  a  plan  that  catted  for  thousands  of 
granite  paving  stones  to  be  set  in  place  to  form  a  huge  stylized  eagle. 
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The  book  to  be  caught  one  of  the  APA'N  in  the  head  and  he 

written  about  dropped  back  into  the  w  ater  and  disappeared.  We 

Vietnam  would  ma&e  it  to  the  wall  with  two  casualties.  There  was 

not  be  available  no  waV  of  stoFPin*  th*-ir ,f,re'  no  room  to  send  in  a 

at  bookstores.        flankiLng  ParJ>  ■  *   "!;  ft*"™  ca»f  and  we 
,        .I  i  crouched  behind  the  wall  and  waited.  1  here  was  a 

li  uvuld  be        lot  of  fjre  m  the  treeS)  but  we  were  all 

helicopter-  right  as!  .  we  kept  down.  And  I  was  thinking, 
assaulted  onto         0h  ir  •.hi-  is  a  rice  paddy,  yes,  wow!  when 

readers' front         SU(y          ieard  an  electric  guitar  shooting  right  up 
lawns         i  rid  a  mean  rapturous  black  voice  singing, 

...   Now,  c'mon  baby,  stop  acting  so  crazy," 
rd  when  I  got  it  all  together  I  turned  to  see  a 
.  inning  black  corporal  hunched  over  a  cassette  re- 
corder. "Might's  well,"  he  said.  "We  am  goin'  no- 
where till  them  gunships  come." 

That  was  the  first  time  Herr  had  ever 
heard  Jimi  Hendnx. 

JL  his  past  winter  I  spent  an  evening  with 
David  Greenway  and  John  Kerry.  Greenway  had 
been  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  from  1967  through 
1974  as  a  correspondent  for  Time  and  later  the 
Washington  Post.  Kerry  is  the  highly  decorated 
Navy  lieutenant  who  sat  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  the  April  1 97 1 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  rally  in 
Washington  and  asked  the  senators:  "How  do 
you  ask  a  man  to  be  the  last  to  die  in  Vietnam? 
How  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the  last  man  to  die 
for  a  mistake.'"  David  Greenway  is  now  national 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  John 
Kerry  is  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  had 
been  discussing  the  Vietnam  literature,  and  I 
asked  them  what  they  felt  it  lacked. 

"What  makes  the  Vietnam  War  different," 
Kerry  said,  "is  the  moral  depravity.  No  book  has 
given  an  accurate  depiction  ot  the  disintegration 
of  the  sense  of  ourselves." 

"The  American  sense  of  ourselves,"  Green- 
way added.  "The  self-delusion.  It  was  the  Bndge 
Over  the  River  Kwai  syndrome.  To  show  progress 
was  an  end  in  itself  instead  of  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  help  themselves." 

"It  was  not  evil  in  the  beginning,"  Kerry  said, 


"but  it  became  evil.  What  is  missing  is  that  4isil-  f 
lusionment.  You  cannot  believe  it  is  all  for  noth- 
ing. You  want  to  believe  that  what  you  die  for  is 
something  worth  it." 

They  both  wondered  whether  anyone  who 
had  served  in  Vietnam  could  write  the  necessary 
book,  the  book  that  would  combine  elements  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  United  States  with 
what  was  happening  in  Vietnam.  If  such  a  book 
were  to  be  written,  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a 
Mystery,  a  Political  Expose,  a  Horror  Story,  a 
War  Novel,  a  Tragedy;  it  would  have  to  be  a 
fantastical,  hallucinogenic,  nightmarish  black 
comedy  born  of  rage  and  despair  and  betrayal 
and,  yes,  love.  It  would  not  be  available  at  book- 
stores. Instead,  it  would  be  helicopter-assaulted 
onto  readers'  front  lawns;  it  would  come  video- 
taped, computeri:ed,  and  Dolby-stereoed,  with 
acetate  overlays  and  a  warning  that  eight  or  so 
years  after  being  exposed  to  it,  the  reader  stood  a 
good  chance  of  getting  cancer. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  themes  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  literature  is  that  after 
those  wars  nothing  was  ever  again  the  same.  Our 
view  of  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
was  changed  forever.  It  may  be  too  early  to  un- 
derstand fully  the  changes  that  occurred  in  us  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  may  even  be  sense- 
less to  try,  because  I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
the  war  was  just  one  more  brutal  and  heartbreak- 
ing symptom,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  era  of 
racial  and  generational  polarization,  of  senseless 
campus  killings  and  mind-bending  and  life-end- 
ing experimentation  with  drugs,  of  inner-city 
conflagrations  and  communes,  of  the  megacor- 
porations'  indifference  to  the  environmental 
and  ecological  disasters  they  wrought,  of  con- 
gressional and  presidential  chicanery,  of  politi- 
cal imprisonments  and  assassinations.  Because  of 
the  overt  way  the  Vietnam  War  so  deeply- 
touched  so  many  lives,  the  literature  it  spawned 
reflects  an  immediate  outcry  at  the  explosiveness 
of  its  evil.  The  Great  Vietnam  War  Novel,  in  its 
exploration  of  all  the  subtleties  and  deceptions, 
will  have  to  vent  screams  we  still  suppress.  ■ 
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The  people  of  Europe  and  the 
Jnited  States  share  a  common  inter- 
•st  in  maintaining  the  free  w  orld's  lite- 
ral trading  system  and  the  demo- 
ratic  way  of  life  it  represents.  Five 
lundred  million  Europeans  and 
Americans  constitute  the  world's  two 
;reatest  markets. 

For  thirty-five  years,  the  defense  of 
Europe  has  depended  on  a  strategy  of 
luclear  deterrence  in  which  the 
Jnited  States  has  played  a  critically 
mportant  part.  In  that  time  NATO  has 
lot  lost  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
:hild,  or  a  square  inch  of  territory. 
<JATO  works.  It  has  kept  the  peace.  It 
s  the  best  "peace  movement"  there  is. 
-et's  keep  it  that  way. 

Oliver  Wright 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dliver  Wright  is  the  British  ambassador 
:o  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying all  the  400-odd  NATO  con- 
ventional military  targets  in  Europe 
with  hyperaccurate,  low-yield  air 
oursts  that  would  kill  few  civilians — 
or  few  American  troops,  if  the  U.S. 
:one  in  West  Germany  were 
avoided — and  cause  relatively  little 
collateral  damage.  NATO  does  not 
have  such  weapons  to  use  against  So- 
viet conventional  military  targets. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  any 
war  in  Europe  would  begin  with  a  dis- 
arming Soviet  strike  involving  the  use 
of  these  hyperaccurate  missiles.  It 
would  be  a  very  hard  blow  for  NATO  to 
counter.  The  tank  attack  NATO  is  pre- 
pared for  is  far  less  likely  precisely  be- 
cause NATO  is  prepared  for  it.  An  in- 
crease in  NATO's  conventional 
strength,  as  suggested  by  some  partici- 
pants in  your  Forum,  will  not  solve 
the  problem. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  these  weapons.  But  the 
Russians  are  basing  their  European 
strategy  on  them,  and  have  achieved  a 
commanding  lead  To  maintain  a 
credible  deterrent,  and  thus  lower  the 
risk  of  war,  NATO  must  have  the  abil- 
ity to  destroy  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional military  targets  with  invulner- 


Ultra-Yachting™through 

New  England 

Boston  •  Plymouth 
Cape  Cod  Canal  •  Nantucket 
Martha's  Vineyard  •  Newport 
 New  Bedford  

Discover  the  breathtaking 
beauty  of  New  England  aboard 
the  luxurious  100-passenger 
ultra-yacht™  Newport  Clipper. 

You'll  love  her  richly  decorated 
staterooms,  spacious  teakwood 
sundecks  and  glass-walled 
Observation  Lounge  where  mag- 
nificent coastal  scenery  is  always 
in  view. 

Join  us  for  seven  days  free  of  the 
forced  recreation  of  larger  ships. 
Departing  Boston  on  Saturdays, 
June  30  through  September  8,  1984. 
Rates  only  $  1 1 95  -  $  1 325  per  person 
in  outside  double  staterooms. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call 
1-800-325-0010 
CLIPPER  CRUISE  LINE 
771 1  Bonhomme  Ave./St.  Louis,  MO  63105 


I  st  edition  hardcover 
$14.95.  Text  set  in  Baskerville 

II  pomtleaded2pointon 
80  lb.  Teton  Text.  Bound 

in  Bayside  Linen.  Over  40 
pen  and  ink  illustrations. 
156  pages 

RONDO  BOOKS 

P.O.  Box  398  Winnipeg,  MB 
Canada  R3C  2H6 


The  last  time  we  advertised 
for  a  writer,  I  got  the  job. 

Four  years  ago,  Bear  Creek  Corporation  was  looking  for  a  writer  to  help 
sell  pears,  roses  and  toys  by  mail.  I  didn't  have  any  experience  in 
advertising,  but  I  did  have  a  liberal  arts  degree  or  two  and  figured  I  could 
write  better  copy  than  most  of  the  direct  mail  I  read. 
I  got  the  job. 

Now,  one  of  our  other  copywriters  has  been  promoted  to  another  part  of 
the  company.  That  means  we're  looking  for  another  writer.  Maybe  you're 
the  one.  Mail  order  or  advertising  writing  experience  isn't  vital,  but  you 
must  prove  you're  able  to  write  in  a  highly  literate,  original,  entertaining 
and  seductive  fashion. 

Our  mail  order  companies  include  Harry  and  David®  (creators  of  the 
Fruit-of-the-Month  Club®), Jackson  &  Perkins®  (world's  largestrose 
growers  and  nurserymen),  and  Bear  Creek  Company  (toys,  treasures  and 
childhood  wonders).  We're  in  Medford,  Oregon,  a  city  of  40  thousand, 
where  trees  outnumber  people,  15  minutes  from  Ashland  (home  of  th 
Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival),  in  the  valley  of  the  Rogue  River. 1 
by  demented  steelhead  and  salmon  anglers.  Excellent  skiing,  hi!  id 
boating  —  all  at  your  back  door. 

This  is  a  rare  career  opportunity,  with  competitive  salary  benefits 
and  paid  relocation.  If  you're  interested,  send  me  your  res  and  salary 
history,  along  with  a  letter  telling  about  yourself. 

Marcus  G.  Smith 

"mm 

Medford,  Oregon  97501 


Put 
a  city  kid 
on  top 
of  the  world 

Every  summer  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  brings 
thousands  of  city  kids 
place  they've  neve 
before . . . fu 
Two  wee 
air  only  c         o.  Give 
ger^       y.  today. 


Tfi      sh  Air  Fund 

!Otf  Street.  New  York.  N  Y  10018 

Z  !  a  Nke  more  information  on  becom- 
ing a  Host  Family  in  the  Fresh  Air 
Funds  Fnendly  Town  Program 

Z  I'd  like  to  help  give  a  kid  two  weeks 
m  the  country.  Enclosed  is  my  tax 
deductible  contnbution. 
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NONRESIDENT  BACHELOR. 
MASTER  AND  DOCTORAL 
DEGREES  FOR  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia  Pacific  University,  the  largest 
nonresidential  graduate  university  in  the  U.S.. 
with  over  3.500  students  and  350  PhD  facul- 
ty r  as  been  authorized  by  the  State  of  Calif  or- 
nia  to  grant  nonresident  Bachelor.  Master  and 
Doctoral  degrees  in  numerous  fields,  including 
Business.  Psychology.  Engineering.  Health, 
and  Education. 

Degrees  are  earned  through  a  combination 
of  full  academic  credit  for  life  and  work  ex- 
perience, and  completion  of  an  independent 
study  project  in  the  student's  area  of  special 
interest.  The  time  involved  is  shorteneddue  to 
accelerated,  self-paced  learning.  The  cost  is 
under  S3.000. 

Columbia  Pacific  University  is  attracting 
accomplished  individuals,  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community,  desir- 
ing to  design  their  own  projects  and  receive 
academic  acknowledgement  for  their  per- 
sonal achievements.  May  I  send  you  more 
information? 

R.L.  Crews.  M.D..  President 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY 

1 41 5  Third  St. .  Suite  4306  San  Rafael.  CA 94901 
Call  Toll  Free  USA:  800-227-1 61 7.  ext.  480 
California  Only:  800-772-3545.  ext.  480 
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Across:  1.  "HNED;  7.  SC<0)LT;  10.  ALfOlES;  12.  POTHERiB);  13.  OUNN)T;  14.  (DOUSE;  15.  DOU- 

BLECT);  17.  CL-  45;  19.  OVERlRlATE;  22.  THIS(G>;  23.  F(A)1LED;  25.  PKAIZZA;  28.  S(OANDAL;  30. 
SPI(T)ED,  32.  (T  34.  PATdlENT;  36.  RESILXUIE;  37.  CORiO)NER;  38.  CLE(A)VER;  39.  StNllDE;  40. 

BACKStDIDE;  41.  .  Down:  1.  HANDOFF,  off/hand;  2.  ALTO,  hidden;  3.  SEQUEL,  homophone;  4. 

FAIL,  reversal;  5.  ERC(r;  inagram;6.  DOLLlOP.lS;  7.  STOAT,  anagram;  8.  CHUM,  anagram;  9.  T(.  .  .RlEEN; 
11.  STET,  anagram;  P.(ol  EN;  18.  SEE,  homophone;  20.  VI-SCERA  (anagram);  21.  ENLACED,  ana- 
gram; 24.  CA(P.  )E,  a:  Ei  26.  Zl IN\»IA;  27.  AD-ORES;  29.  DUEHElS;  31.  PERSE,  perse;  32.  ARAB(le); 
33.  S-ILK;  35.  TORE,  hui^ 

SOLUTION  TO  MAY  DOUBLi  TROSTIC  (No.  17):  It  was  up  to  you  to  remember  what  you  came 
for,  while  your  eve  traveled  fror:.  f  -ardines  to  tin  whistles  to  ice  cream  salt  to  harmonicas  to 

flypaper  (over  your  head,  battingar  i  n  a  thread  beneath  the  blades  ofthe  ceiling  fan,  stuck  with  its 
testimonial  catch).  — [Eudora  Welty):  The  Comer  Store 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  :  er,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together  with  your  name 
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10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  8.  Se;  rs  r  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random 
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Kempinjr. ,  Havertown,  Pennsylvania. 


able,  hyperaccurate  weapons  thai 
would  not  trigger  a  strategic  response 
For  one  side  to  have  this  capability 
creates  a  much  less  stable  situatior 
than  if  both  sides  have  it. 

As  to  the  U.S.  role  in  NATO,  th^ 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  achieve  thi 
deterrent. 

John  Train 
New  York,  N.Y. 


At  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  began 
process  of  dividing  Europe  to  theii 
mutual  advantage.  Both  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  were  premised  on 
the  political  immaturity  of  their  re 
spective  European  members.  That  cir 
cumstance  no  longer  exists.  Europe 
ans  today  are  not  interested  in  being 
held  nuclear  hostages  so  that  two  su- 
perpowers can  play  deterrence  con 
tests  with  each  other. 

The  fact  is,  detente  is  not  an  "op- 
tion," and  even  less,  as  Irving  Kxistol 
would  have  us  believe,  an  option  that 
will  fail.  Detente  has  intermittently 
been  the  reality  of  Soviet-French  rela- 
tions since  the  1960s  and  of  Soviet 
West  German  relations  under  both 
Helmut  Schmidt  and  Helmut  Kohl 
Whatever  the  United  States  decides 
Europe  is  forging  a  foreign  policy  of  its 
own.  The  two  halves  of  Europe  have 
already  created  links.  The  Soviet  Un 
ion  has  already  shown  that  it  would 
rather  trade  with  West  Germanv  than 
invade  it.  Hungary  is  as  attracted  to 
capitalism  as  Greece  is  to  socialism.  It 
is  a  sign  of  what  is  wrong  with  NATO 
that  so  much  attention  is  given  to 
whether  the  status  quo  should  be 
changed  when  it  has  been  changing 
for  some  time. 


Aian  Wolfe 
Departmentof  Soci 
Queens  College 
Queens,  N.Y. 


.logy 


Responding  to  the  Russians 

Marshall  Shulman's  calm  and  per 
suasive  account  of  "What  the  Rus 
sians  Really  Want"  [Harper's,  April 
will  come  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
have  been  doing  their  homework.  As 
Shulman  himself  would  doubtless  be 


he  first  to  acknowledge,  there  is  little 
n  it  that  reasonable  experts  on  Soviet 
iffairs  have  not  been  saying  for  years. 

The  fact  that  Shulman  felt  obliged 
o  lay  these  truths  out  with  such  di- 
lactic  clarity  suggests  that  he  has  an- 
other problem  in  mind  quite  apart 
rom  that  of  understanding  the  Krem- 
in's  behavior:  the  difficulty  of  getting 
:hose  in  authority  in  this  country  to 
isten.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  capacity 
o  maintain  a  consistent  and  intelli- 
gent policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
ias  declined  substantially  in  recent 
•ears.  It  is  no  accident  (as  the  Rus- 
iians  like  to  say)  that  this  decline  has 
paralleled  the  increasing  duration  and 
volatility  of  our  presidential  selection 
process.  As  the  current  campaign  am- 
ply testifies,  we  have  become  a  pro- 
oundlv  inward-looking  nation,  given 
:o  viewing  the  outside  world  as  a  re- 
lection  of  our  own  endlessly  fascinat- 
.ng  and  by  now  thoroughly  contem- 
plated domestic  political  navel. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that 
Defore  Shulman's  wise  observations 
are  likely  to  be  taken  to  heart,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
this.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our 
itars,  but  in  ourselves. 

lohn  Lewis  Gaddis 
Department  of  History 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 


1040's  Bottom  Line 

Underlying  Robert  Lekachman's 
annotation  of  the  income  tax  form 
"A  Common  Form  Inequity  Takes," 
Harper's,  April]  seems  to  be  the  idea 
that  the  only  function  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  to  soak  the  rich. 

In  fact,  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
tax  system  is  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  legitimate  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  question  is:  How  does  one 
do  this  most  fairly  and  efficiently?  Al- 
though Lekachman  quotes  Adam 
Smith's  maxim  that  taxes  ought  to  be 
levied  according  to  the  ability  to  pay, 
he  ignores  Smith's  other  maxim: 
"Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." 

Smith  well  understood,  as  Lekach- 


man apparently  does  not,  that  exces- 
sive tax  rates  can  impose  a  burden 
over  and  above  the  actual  dollar 
amount  of  the  tax.  The  result  could  be 
a  reduction  in  productive  activity 
such  that  the  state  would  actually  take 
in  less  revenue.  "High  taxes,"  Smith 
said,  "sometimes  by  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
-ties,  and  sometimes  by  encouraging 
smuggling,  frequently  afford  a  smaller 
revenue  to  government  than  what 
might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate 
taxes." 

A  case  in  point  is  the  special  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains,  which  Lekach- 
man asserts  is  a  giveaway  to  the  rich. 
History  indicates,  however,  that  rais- 
ing taxes  on  capital  gains  to  get  at  the 
rich  is  totally  counterproductive.  In 
1969  Congress  doubled  the  capital 
gains  tax.  The  result  was  that  revenue 
from  this  tax  fell  to  almost  nothing.  In 
1978  Congress  reversed  itself  and  cut 
the  capital  gains  tax  in  half.  The 
result  was  a  sharp  increase  in  revenue. 
If  Lekachman  is  right  and  the  rich  do 
get  most  capital  gains,  then  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital  gains  tax  increased 
the  tax  burden  on  the  rich! 

For  an  economist,  Lekachman's 
view  of  the  tax  system  is  simplistic  in 
the  extreme.  Hardly  anyone  in  the 
economics  profession  believes  we  can 
blithely  ignore  the  incentive  effects  of 
our  tax  system  in  the  blind  pursuit  of 
income  redistribution.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  American  people  hold  a  brief 
for  such  a  policy  either — witness  the 
strong  support  for  a  flat  rate  tax.  In 
short,  his  view  is  out  of  step  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially  with  today's 
view  of  what  a  proper  income  tax 
should  look  like. 

Bruce  Bartlett 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bruce  Bartlett  is  executive  director  of  the 
joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress. 


Correction 

The  May  Index  reported  that  in  1982, 
vandals  in  Riga,  U.S.S.R.,  smashed 
1,800  square  miles  of  telephone- 
booth  glass.  A  number  of  our  readers 
were  not  fooled  by  this  disinforma- 
tion. The  figure  is  actually  1,800 
square  meters. 
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diploMAif 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible?  Foreign  service  per- 
sonnel, that's  who. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  French 
just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel  do  — 
with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Basic 
French  Course. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
this  course.  It's  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  to  learn  French  at  your  own  conven- 
ience and  at  your  own  pace. 

The  Basic  French  Course  consists  of  a 
series  of  cassettes  and  an  accompany- 
ing textbook.  Simply  follow  the  spoken 
and  written  instructions,  listening  and 
repeating.  By  the  end  of  the  course, 
you'll  be  learning  and  speaking  entirely 
in  French! 

This  course  turns  your  cassette  player 
into  a  "teaching  machine."  With  its 
unique  "pattern  drill"  learning  method, 
you  set  your  own  pace  —  testing  your- 
self, correcting  errors,  reinforcing  accu- 
rate responses. 

The  FSI's  Introductory  Basic  French 
Course  comes  in  two  parts,  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder. 
Part  A  introduces  the  simpler  forms  of 
the  language  and  a  basic  vocabulary. 

Part  B  presents  more  complex  structures 
and  additional  vocabulary  Order  either  or 
save  10%  by  ordering  both: 

□  Basic  French.  Part  A.  1  2  cassettes 
(15  hr.),  and  1  94-p  text  $125 

□  Basic  French,  Part  B.  18  cassettes 
(25  hr.),  and  290-p.  text,  $149 

(Conn,  and  N  Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER:  1-800-243-1234. 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order  —  or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  Master- 
Card, Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's  French 
course  is  unconditionally  guaranty 
Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If  you're 
convinced  it's  the  fastest,  easie' 
painless  way  to  learn  French,  r       i  it 
and  we'll  refund  every  penny  v  paid. 
Order  today! 

1 1  2  courses  in  35  other  ?      =jes  also 
available.  Write  us  for  frei= 
catalog.  Our  1  2th  year 

Audio-Forum 

Room  421 
On-the-Greer> 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
(203)4S3-S7  94 
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Join  the  thousands  of  people  all  over      Short  of  a  daily  subscription  to  The 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  18 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  74 . 


CLUES  WORDS 

A.  Substitution  of  a  mild  

expression  for  one         43     95     26    171    23     61    153  126 

deemed  offensive  — — 

143 

B.  Porticos   

16     73     133    65  107 

C.  Contaminates   

55     90     18    132    59  77 

D.  Excessively  proud;  

arrogant  (hyph.)  48     81     34     88     12    184  123 

~T~  "l55  "124  TT  ~58~ 

E.  Weird   

110    149    180    137    79     25     104  181 

F.  Old  material  worked  

into  a  new  form  22     14    191    185    130  156 

G.  Stimulate   

82     97     53  86 

H.  Furnishes,  supplies  

114    49     32     41     106    147  8 

I.  Grasslike  herb,  genus  

Juncus  52     188    160  93 

J.    Mailer  novel  (4  wds.   

after  The)  64    150    177    109   159    83     2  38 

"45"  ~60"  ~182~  T20"  ~T~  TTT  TTT 

K.  Show  lively  interest  

105    1  18    98     78    122    91  7 

L.  Left  quickly  (2  wds.)  

142    27    146    94    186  108 

M.  Heavy  waterproof  

trousers  worn  by  29     76    158    152    178    174    111  62 

loggers  and  fishermen 
(2  wds.) 


CLUES  WORDS 

N.  Submits   

57    145    75     1  16    89     85  103 

O.  The  offense  of  trying  

to  corrupt  a  jury  51     40      6     121    141    176    136  168 

~84~ 

P.  Huts;  cottages;   

compartments  >3  36    172    154  72 

Q.  One  of  Moore's  "Irish  

Melodies"  (3  wds.)        56    139    148    135    1  1     24     44  67 

IbT  ~i65~  TTT 

R.  Surpassed   

37    169    92     17    164  iO 

S.  Steep;  tough;  formal;  

strict  173    33    128    20  50 

T.  Remained   

140    190    31     46  47 

U.  Situation  remote  

from  worldly  affairs  1"  42  >87  28  70  3  117  87 
(2  wds.)  -yj-  — 

V.  Volatile  petroleum  

54    157    151    163    134    138  183 

W.  Word  game   

96    112    74    144  66 

X.  Bav  famous  for  irs  

tides  '9     68     80    101  J9 

Y.  Captivates,  charms   

119   179     9      >9    189    71     69  30 

Z.  Mayfly   

175    129     4      35     170    100    15  63 

T66~ 


ACROSTIC  77 


CLASSIFIED 


Regular  Classified  Rates:  1  time  $1.50  per 

word  per  insertion;  6  times  $1.35  per  word 
per  insertion;  12  times  $1.20  per  word  per 

insertion. 

Display  Rates:  1  time  $100  per  column  inch 
per  insertion;  6  times  $90  per  column  inch 
sertion;  12  times  $80  per  column  inch 
per  insertion. 

There  is  a  10-word  minimum  for  all  ads. 

There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  category. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified 
advertising.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two 
words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
one  word. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  Hamper's 
and  send  directlv  to  Harper's  Classified,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  of 
the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date. 
Please  include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
copy  deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Anita  R.  Bringe, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 

WANTED 

Books,  Screenplays,  Stories,  Plays  for  mo- 
tion pictures  and  television.  Detailed  evalua- 
tions by  ex-studio  stori(  consultants  (Orion 
and  Filmways)  for  low  refundable  fees.  Quali- 
fying  manuscripts  offered  sales,  development 
deals,  or  referrals  to  major  literary  agents.  For 
free  information:  Flaming  Rose  Productions, 
770  Princeton  Ave.,  Metedeconk,  N.J. 
08724.  (201)  892-5552. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 


CRUISES 


Roam  the  world  by  freighter — at  $50  daily! 
First-class  accommodations.  TravLtips  Asso- 
ciation, Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y.  1  1358. 

(212)  939-2400. 


MERCHANDISE 


Zestron  ion  generators  have  a  total  output  of 
30  trillion  "-per  second.  Have  fresh  air  rich 
in  negative  ons.  Free  information.  Better 
Health  Pn  ,d      .  POB  5998,  Bethesda,  Md. 


20814.  Vi: 


rcard.  (301)  652-3365. 


Leica,  Nikon,  i  \lpa,  Robot,  Has- 

selblad,  Contax,  (  .  Praktica,  Steiner, 
Bushnell,  Celestron,  mm,  Bower,  and 
Bausch  6k  Lomb.  Sale-  ide-  ns,  repairs, 
consignments.  Free  ship;  ii  Visa,  Master- 
card, Amex.  OPTICA  CT.  ill  (203)  629- 
9590.  P.S.  Binoculars  recondm  >ned — Free 
estimate! 


E-Z  Haircut  by  yourself.  MagicalK  i 
adjustable  cutter.  Never  barber  again.  | 
Jenny's,  RD  #2,  Box  382,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 
12771. 


Space  Mail!  Investors!  Official  space  shuttle 
flight  cover  with  official  folder.  Each  cover 
was  flown  on  the  Challenger  last  September 
for  NASA's  25th  anniversary.  Each  cover  bears 
the  $9.35  Express  Mail  stamp  and  the  anni- 
versary logo  with  postmarks  from  the  launch 
date,  landing  site,  and  date.  Only  $195.  Sim- 
ilar covers  prepared  for  Apollo  1 5  now  sell  tor 
$11,000.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  John 
Edwards,  POB  1814,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 


ig  pants,  tops. 


gentle  pnees.  in  M,  P 

NUT 


PURE  COTTO 

Free  Catalogue  &  Swatches 

/<§>v  IX30Q.  a  Cottage  Industry 

\A^J  Box  HTX4  Burkittsville.  MD  2171 

^--7  (301)  473-4900 


Toy  Soldiers!  Nostalgic  collectibles  in  the 
English  tradition.  54  mm,  solid  metal,  gloss- 
painted,  gift-boxed.  Military,  knights,  cir- 
cus, more.  Send  $2  (RWP)  for  illustrated 
brochure  to:  Warwick  Miniatures  Ltd. ,  Dept. 
2,  POB  1498,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  03801. 


Einstein,  Wittgenstein,  Gertrude  Stein,  and 

600  other  philosophers,  scientists,  authors, 
artists,  composers,  and  historical  personages 
on  pins  and  magnets.  Free  illustrated  cata- 
logue! Buttonworks,  671  State  St.  #6,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  03801. 


Two  decks  of  playing  cards,  boxed,  each  suit 
illustrated  by  a  different  catoonist:  hearts, 
Steig;  diamonds,  Chast;  spades,  Levin;  clubs, 
Lorenz;  jokers  and  card-backs,  Ziegler.  No 
chance  of  a  poker  face.  The  Deck.  $27,  post- 
paid. Check,  Visa,  or  Mastercard:  Ink  inc., 
17  White  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


VACATIONS 


Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  information 
and  brochure  write:  The  Havvlev  Mountain 
Ranch,  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052.  Tele- 
phone (406)  932-5791. 


GREAT  T-SHIRTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


!umpe?o'cnHEApSTRil 

1  (These  T-shirts  ma*. 


Private  Caribbean  Villa.  Enjoy  luxurious, 
privately  owned,  two-bedroom,  two-bath 
villa,  with  kitchen,  tenaces,  at  Mahogany 
Run,  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  In- 
c  ludes  rental  car  for  three  days,  tennis,  trans- 
|  rtation  to  beach.  Seven  days  and  six  nights 
per  villa  for  $799  (between  April  1  and  Nov. 
25,  1984).  Plus  golf,  dining,  shopping.  Call 
toll-free  (800)  524-2129  or  (212)  696-1323. 


Linekin  Bav  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of 
boats,  two-masted  schooner,  heated  poo  u 
tennis.  Write  for  folder.  Boothbav  Harbo  " 
Me.  04538. 


On  the  ocean  at  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  I: 
lands.  Charming  small  resort.  Studios  wit 
kitchens,  excellent  scuba,  world-famous  gol 
tennis,  other  activities  nearby.  Ideal  yea: 
round  temperatures.  Long-term  summer  rat< 
available.  Call  (809)  778-1805,  orwrite:  Th 
Waves  at  Cane  Bav,  POB  1749,  Kingsh 
U.S.  V.I.  00850. 


Vacation  and  learn  French  in  Normandy  in 
150-year-old    mansion    20    miles  froi 
Deauville.  Three-week  summer  and  fall  pre  l 
grams.  $255  a  week.  Also  intensive  an  I 
longer  programs.  Write:  French  America  j 
Study  Center,  BP  176,  Lisieux,  Fran 
14104. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  at 
thors.  Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  book: 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-fillel 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carlto 
Press,  Dept.  HZF,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorl  [ 
N.Y.  10011. 


Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields,  re;  | 
sonable  rates.  Research  Service,  Box  3011 
Chicago,  111.  60630.  (312)  282-5289. 


Research  papers.  15,207  to  choose  from,  a 
subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-page  catalogue s 
Custom  writing  also  available.  RESEARC1- 
11322  Idaho,  #206KA,  Los  Angeles,  Calf 
90025.  (213)  477-8226. 


Parents,  Students.  Beat  the  academic  com 
petition — improve  grades!  Research  cat; 
logue,  $2.  Thousands  of  topics.  Academi 
Writers,  POB  1652,  Washington,  D.C 
20013.  (202)  628-1030. 


BOOKS 


Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelliger 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  ca 
too!  History,  fiction,  social  sciences,  liter; 
ture,  miscellaneous  subjects.  Send$l  for 
ing  of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions,  Des  I 
H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 


Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N 
07747.  Search  fee,  any  book,  American 
British,  $1. 


Bookfinding  librarians  locate  any  subject 
title;  150,000  different  titles  in  stock,  ir 
dexed  by  author,  subject,  and  title.  PAI 
291 7E  Atlantic,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  0840 
or  (609)  344-1943. 


First  aid  for  the  bleeding  heart!  Wounded  t 
Reagan'  Read  Did  You  Ever  Wonder?  A  ne 
and  different  joke  book!  Order  now!  On 
$4.95!  Hendricks,  POB  1293-H1,  Lynr 
wood,  Wash.  98046. 
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11  Looking  for  a  Book?  Write:  Sperling 
oks,  Dept.  H,  Box  1766,  Madison  Square 
ition,  New  York,  N.Y.  10159.  

•w  books  at  discount.  Reliable,  experi- 
:ed  service.  We  ship  anywhere.  Musmann/ 
aolarly  &  Professional  Books,  POB  6437, 
tadena,  Calif.  91001. 


ie  American  Story — beautiful  four-color 
te  line  of  American  history,  1492-1984- 
D  artists'  drawings  supplement  text.  Used 
educators  for  16  years.  Mural,  four  16"  X 
*  panels;  also  bound  12"  x  16".  $14-95, 
died  flat.  Box  500,  University  Park,  Iowa 
595.  

mous  American  authors'  autographed 
sks.  Free  list.  Bowman's  Memorabilia,  74  > 
trvard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130. 

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

oans$  on  Signature  to — $100,000!  Any 
rpose.  Details  free.  Elite,  Box  206-HP,  East 
ckaway,  N.Y.  11518. 


LITERARY  INTEREST  

muscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 

arye  Myers.  POB  1019,  South  Pasadena, 
ilif.  91030-1019. 


king,  rewriting.  Conf  idential,  reasonable. 
>lt,  Box  518,  Boynton,  Fla.  33425. 

ok  Printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard  covers.  Free 

:alogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press,  Dept. 
30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES 

spiration!  Realization!  Individually  re- 
rded  cassette  helps  you  achieve  your  desire, 
te  Recordings,  Box  293,  Odessa,  Tex. 
760.  

ve  Opera  on  reel,  cassette,  disc.  Incredible 
ection  since  1930s.  Free  catalogue.  Live 
Dera,  Box  3141,  Steinway  Station,  Long 
and  City,  N.Y.  11103.  

ire  hang-ups.  Answering  machine  owners, 
a  celebrity  sound-alike  answer  your  phone, 
rite  for  details:  Louis  Waugh,  104  West 
llsdale,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUN1TI ES 

ee  Mail-Order  Course.  How  to  get  rich  at 
>me.  Mellinger,  Dept.  M1027,  Woodland 
ills,  Calif.  91367.  

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

vest  in  your  principles.  Order  your  copy  of 
e  Funding  Exchange  Directory  of  Socially  Re- 
Dnsible  Investments:  money  markets,  mutual 
nds,  cooperative  enterprises,  investment 
visers,  and  more.  Send  $5  to:  Funding  Ex- 
lange,  Room  2,  135  E.  15th  St. ,  New  York, 
,Y.  10003.  

 FINANCIAL 

void  Social  Security  Tax  Legally — Com- 
ehensive  memorandum  by  lawyer,  CPA. 
:nd  $5.  Tax  Consultants,  Article  #4,  PO 
ax  14560,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15234. 


 TRAVEL  

Beautiful  New  Zealand.  Help  in  planning  a 
visit  tailored  to  your  interests  is  available  from 
a  professional  couple.  For  further  information 
write  airmail  to  Barbara  and  Ralph  Bolton, 
Box  255,  Waikanae,  New  Zealand. 

Insider's  Tips:  San  Francisco/Bay  Area.  Un- 
usual, little-known  restaurants,  events,  sites. 
$3.  Long  SASE.  PO  Box  7639,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94707.  

Southwest  Safaris.  Natural  history  expedi- 
tions explore  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona.  Bushtlying,  jeeping,  rafting.  Geol- 
ogy, archeology,  botany.  Brochure:  POB  945 
(H),  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87504.  

Plan  your  next  vacation  from  )ax  Fax  Travel 
Marketing,  the  monthly  magazine  used  by 
18,000  travel  agent  professionals.  Included  in 
each  issue:  4,000  listings  of  scheduled  and 
charter  flights,  special  tours  and  cruises,  and 
the  latest  bargain  fares!  Ask  to  see  the  current 
issue  at  your  local  travel  agent. 

Jet  to  Europe  for  $160.  Details:  (800)  372- 
1234,  (212)  864-2000.  

Cruise  lovely  English  canals  with  English 
historian.  $395  weekly,  inclusive.  Box  2083, 
Springfield,  Mass.  01101.  (413)  736-5937. 


IBSfiS 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WORKSHOP  IN  SANTA  FE 

with  Lis)  Dennis 

Author  of  HOW  TO  TAKE  BETTER  TRAVEL  PHOTOS 

Weekly  from  Sept  1.  8.  22,  29 
P0  Box  2847  •  Santa  Fe.  N.M.  87504  •  (505)  982-4979 

Maine  Windjammer  Vacations.  Weekly 
cruises  June-Sept.  Write  or  call:  Capt.  Dave 
Allen,  Schooner  J  6k  E  Riggin,  Box  57 1H, 
Rockland,  Me.  04841.  (207)  594-2923. 

Save  suitcase  space!  We  sell  brand-name  toi- 
letries in  uniquely  small  sizes.  For  catalogue 
write:  Travel  Mini  Pack,  10  S.  Broadway, 
Nyack,  N.Y.  10960.  (914)  358-5300. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  People.  Socialist  biweekly  covering  ma- 
jor national/international  developments. 
Since  1891.  $4/one  year,  includes  free  pam- 
phlet, "Capitalism  and  Unemployment."  $1/ 
four  months.  The  People  (HI),  914  Indus- 
tnal  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  

History  computed.  Ninety  arithmetic  coin- 
cidences. $3.  Accord,  Box  33374,  Decatur, 
Ga.  30033.  

Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008.  

Ride  the  railways  of  the  world!  Unique  bi- 
monthly minimagazine  explores  rail  travel 
worldwide,  from  Spain  to  Siberia,  Norway  to 
New  Zealand.  Subscription  $15.  Sample 
$3.50.  Write:  International  Railway  Trav- 
eler, Department  H,  Box  35067,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40232. 


Third  printing:  Some  Bittersweet  Grapes,  Etc. 
Versified  obliques,  critiques,  tongue-in- 
cheek*.  $5.  Money  back  guarantee!  Sherman 
Buckner,  Box  203,  Mangum,  Okla.  73554. 


Keep  control  at  the  end 
To  receive  free  copies  of  a 

•  Living  Will 

•  Durable  Power  of 
Attorney  for  Health  Care 

Send  self-addressed,  stamped,  legal-size  (No. 
10)  envelope.  (20c  stamp  for  one  set,  37c 
stamp  for  2.) 

The  Hemlock  Society 
P.O.  Box  66218  •  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066 


 GOURMET  

Authentic  Italian  family  recipes,  $4.  H  +  G, 

5468  Endicott  Lane,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

Low-Calorie  Desserts.  Nutritious  and  Deli- 
cious! $2.  SASE.  Dianr.e's  Desserts,  6930 
Hickory,  Fridley,  Minn.  55432. 

100  Recipes  for  fastidious  campers.  Unique. 
Quick.  Send  $3  to:  Recipes,  Box  2680, 
Yountville,  Calif.  94599-2680.  

Five  delicious  Peruvian  recipes,  $2.50. 
SASE  to:  POB  7525,  Landscape  Station, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94707.  

Four  International  Recipes.  French  no-fail 
souffle,  Korean  chicken,  Scandinavian  green 
bean  casserole,  Greek  baklava.  Send  $3  tor 
memorable  taste  experiences.  DFC,  4927 
Muir,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92107.  

The  Divorcing  Wife's  Compassionate  Cook- 
book. 7  complete  meal  (soup  to  nuts)  instruc- 
tions: blanquette  de  veau  to  una-ni,  grocery 
lists,  time  sequence.  $4-  Janeth,  120  N.  Rob- 
ertson Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90048. 

NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

Nuclear  Freeze  T-shirts,  sweats,  etc.  Free 
catalogue.  SoFar-H857  Webster,  Chicago, 
111.  60614.  

 PERSONALS  

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  AE,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
19081,  or  call  (215)  566-2132.  

 MISCELLANEOUS 

Your  Biography.  Do  it  yourself.  Easy  itline 
format.  You  fill  in  the  blanks.  20  pages.  Pre- 
serve family  histories!  $5  each.  Biography, 
POB  6086.  Kahului,  Hawaii  96732. 

NO,  VIRGINIA,  HE  ISN'T  UNCLE  SAM!^ 

bumperstickers  with  cartoons  ts^  Oliver  Tracy  1984  A^^^D' 

CHARISMA  IS  NOT  ENOUGH!;    FED  UP  WITH  PHONY  ^ 

RHETORIC7;  END  THE  FARCE  THIS  YEAR!;   YOUR  »~\  lv H 

PRESIDENT  OR  PENTAGON  PAWN?;    REMEMBER  Ci/^A/'f 

POIAND!  BROKEN  UNIONS  WEAKEN  FREEDOM! ;  T7^_Kr 

BIG  BROTHER  HIDES  BEHIND  THE  SMI'  M  V 

O.Tracy    p.p.  bo<  14265  Portland .  OR  97214       H  A 
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PUZZLE 


RighTangles 

try  E.  R.  Cain  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


A^Li'i  answers  are  entered  in  right-angular  fashion. 

I  rer  following  the  clue  number  indicates  in 
which  direction  the  answer  starts  out.  The  solver  must 
Jetermine  where  in  the  course  of  the  entry  the  90- 
degree  turn  is  made,  and  in  which  direction.  Calcula- 
tions are  aided  by  the  fact  that  each  letter  in  the  dia- 
gram appears  in  precisely  two  words. 

Clue  answers  include  four  proper  nouns  (one  has  an 
apostrophe)  and  uncommon  words  at  1 2E  and  35S.  As 
always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page 
74. 
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14 

16 
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24 
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28 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Clues 

IE    Pat  one's  back  in  church  tomb  (8) 

2S    Thus  the  district  attorney  takes  the  lead  in  prose- 
cutorial work  as  a  refresher  (7)  (two  words) 

3S    Darker  complexioned  .  .  .  without  the  skin  blem- 
ish, more  bashful  (9) 

4E    One  British  politician  that  is  marginally  Tory — 
that's  irreverence  (7) 

5E    Chap  may  riot  about  right  source  of  drugs  (8) 

6E    Swears  half  of  vote  stuffing  was  rigged  (5) 

7E    Aerialists,  very  quiet  internally  ...  do  they  do 
somersaults?  (8) 

8W  Vulgar  man  wearing  beret  (5) 

9N   Figuratively,  the  height  of  ambition  always  is 
French  (7) 

10E    Married  life  almost  upset  thin  skin  (4) 
US    Trying  one  reefer  initially,  dispersed  smoke  (7) 
12E    Sen.  pays  off  nervous  connection  (7) 
1 3S    Flavor  that  could  link  Tristan  and  Iseult  (5) 
HW  Distressed,  if  craft  is  buying  and  selling  (7) 
15 W  Annoying  insect  ...  it  zips  (3) 
16H    Tendency  to  put  a  diet  off  (8) 
17N   1  sh  luldn't  go  in  to  harangue  customers  (5) 
18E    Fema!   has  battle  in  contentious  party  (7) 
19N   You  c<         n d  Cher  a  mess  in  soft  fabrics  (9) 
20E    Rube  witis      hacked  around  one  area  in  the 
country  ( \  | 


2 IN    Axes  to  cut  and  sharpen  instrument  (9) 

22W  Gee,  are  you — if  you  listen — very  loud  and  harsh- 
sounding  (5) 

23S    Place  in  which  I  lanced  boils  (7) 

24N    Piddling  day  in  Kentucky  (5) 

25W  Converts  see  Lord  transformed  around  start  of 
mass  (8) 

26N  An  informal  talk:  a  tool  for  cultivating  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  (8) 

27S    A  cheer  with  love  backs  American  author  (5) 

28W  Hair  covering  one  small  animal  (5) 

29S  Audience  approval  to  employ  following  papal  bull? 
(8) 

30W  Oven  ...  but  don't  start  to  cook  in  it  (4) 
31 W  Throw  back  large  piece  of  cotton  (4) 
32E    University  doctorate  about  the  Spanish  is  bore  (6) 
33N    Is  harp-playing  the  priest's  province  ...  (6) 
34E    .  .  .  Harp-playing?  Certainly  taking  a  wild  shot  at 
it  (8) 

35S  Democrat  campaigned  with  backing  from  oil  plant 
(4) 

36W  I'll  say  it:  "Key"  (4) 

37W  The  Stones — the  worst!  (4) 

38N    One  who's  armed  doesn't  begin  to  frighten  (5) 

39N    Take  off  the  top  .  .  .  the  Eskimo's  stripped  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Sen  i  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "RighTangles,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  IOC  16  buries  must  be  received  by  June  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at 
random  will  receive  one-year  m:  ri prions  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners' names  will 
be  printed  .n  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  puzzle,  "Milestone,"  are  Henry  Hirschberg,  Putnam  Valley,  New 
York;  Karen  L.  Hodge,  Clinton,  Connecticut;  and  Elizabeth  M.  O'Neill,  San  Leandro,  California. 
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